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EXTRACT    FROM    PREFACE. 

MY  apology  for  adding  another  school  poetry  book  to  the  many  in 
existence  must  be  the  usual  one,  that  I  have  found  nothing  quite  suited  to 
my  purpose.  The  best  are  too  ambitious,  or,  at  least,  contain  too  much 
that  is  difficult,  to  be  really  fitted  for  little  children  fresh  from  the  nursery 
or  kindergarten,  craving  food,  but  quite  unable  to  assimilate  strong  meat. 
It  may  be  a  mistake  to  "write  down"  to  them,  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  still 
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greater  mistake  to  force  good  things  upon  them  prematurely,  and  so  create 
a  disgust  which  it  is  difficult,  in  after  years,  to  remove.  Poetry  intended 
for  their  use  should  appeal  to  their  childish  fancies,  their  fondness  for 
flowers  and  animals,  their  delight  in  story,  their  mingled  love  of  sentiment 
and  fun.  It  should  be  simple  in  form,  and  simple  in  what  I  may  call 
outward  meaning.  Some  of  it  will  unfold  deeper  meanings  as  the  years  go 
on  ;  some  will  be  discarded  as  the  mind  outgrows  it ;  but  all  may  be  good 
of  its  kind,  and  all  possess  something  of  that  quality  of  suggestiveness 
which  makes  it,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  educational. 

Trial  alone  can  show  how  far  the  present  selection  fulfils  the  conditions 
I  have  laid  down.  It  is  intended  for  children  from  seven  to  ten  or  eleven, 
i.e.  for  those  comprised  in  the  Lower  or  Preparatory  Division  of  High 
Schools.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  (as  every  selection  must  that  does  not 
sacrifice  soundness  to  novelty)  a  large  number  of  familiar  pieces,  but  also,  I 
think,  an  unusually  large  number  that  are  unfamiliar.  The  parts  are 
graduated,  and  intended  to  be  used  simultaneously,  the  second  being 
specially  adapted  to  class  reading  and  recitation.  I  may  add  that,  though 
compiled  in  the  first  instance  for  Girls'  Schools,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
volume  to  unfit  it  for  use  in  a  Preparatory  Boys'  School  or  private  school- 
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EXTRACT    FROM    PREFACE 

THE  following  poems  have  been  compiled,  on  the  same  plan  as  those  in 
the  preceding  volume,  with  a  view  to  the  Middle  Forms  of  High  Schools, 
i.e.  to  Girls  from  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.  If  any  of  them  should  seem 
too  simple  for  eleven,  my  excuse  must  be  the  pleasure  they  have  afforded  to 
readers  long  past  fourteen.  Some  favourites  that  will  be  missed  have  been 
reserved  for  a  later  volume. 

I  have  assumed  that,  in  the  Forms  contemplated,  lessons  in  literature 
will  be  given  apart  from  the  poetry  learnt  by  heart,  and  have  therefore 
included  no  extracts  from  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  nor  (with  one  exception) 
from  the  longer  poems  of  Longfellow  or  Scott. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    PREFACE 

THIS  third  volume  of  my  poetical  series  is  intended  primarily  for  the  Upper 
Forms  of  High  Schools ;  but  I  hope  it  may  prove  useful  to  students  who 
have  left  school,  and  are  now  reading  for  themselves.  I  have  assumed 
that,  in  either  case,  the  masterpieces  of  English  Literature  will  be  read 
independently,  and  have  included  no  extracts  from  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  first  two  books  of  ihe  Faery 
Queene.  Poems  from  Spenser  onwards  I  have,  with  some  reluctance,  given 
in  modern  spelling  ;  chiefly  because  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  do  for  the 
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contemporaries  and  successors  of  Shakspeare  what  no  one  does  for 
Shakspeare  himself.  But  earlier  poems,  Scottish  Poems,  and  those  written 
in  dialect,  I  have  given  as  they  stand,  confident  that  my  readers  will  find 
them  very  well  worth  the  trouble  of  mastering. 

In  this  last  volume  I  have  allowed  myself  somewhat  more  freedom  of 
choice,  as  regards  both  subject  and  language,  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 
Every  piece,  however,  has  been  carefully  selected,  and  some  omissions 
necessarily  made.  Where  these  are  small,  I  have  not  in  all  cases  called 
attention  to  them  ;  where  they  are  large,  I  have  described  the  piece  as  an 
extract. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  secure  anything  like  a 
consensus  of  opinion  or  sentiment.  These  will  differ  in  Poems  as  in  people, 
and  we  must  all  learn  to  make  allowance  for  such  differences,  and  to 
recognise  the  common  inspiration  that  underlies  them. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
A  FIRST  POETRY  BOOK. 

AthenauM.— "It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  poetry  book  for  children  so  exactly 
adapted  to  their  capacity  and  likings  as  that  of  Miss  Woods.  The  selection  of  pieces 
shows  excellent  taste  and  judgment.  The  little  folks  for  whom  they  were  compiled  cannot 
fail  to  readily  apprehend  and  heartily  enjoy  them,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  favour- 
ably influenced  by  the  healthy  tone  of  feeling  pervading  them,  and  the  sound  instruction 
which  is  all  the  more  likely  to  have  effect  through  being  gently  instilled  rather  than  forcibly 
obtruded.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  success  of  the  work  may  be  such  as  to  induce 
the  compiler  to  carry  out  her  intention  of  publishing  selections  on  a  similar  plan  for  the 
middle  and  upper  divisions  of  high  schools." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Four-fifths  of  the  poems  are,  in  our  judgment,  thoroughjy 
fitted  for  boys  and  girls  from  the  ages  of  seven  to  ten.  Moreover,  the  collection  is  not  in 
the  least  hackneyed,  and  we  have  to  thank  Miss  Woods  for  introducing  us  to  a  number  of 
perfect  little  gems  which  we  had  never  met  with  before.  Not  only  has  Miss  Woods  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  applying  to  her  pieces  the  touchstone  of  school  experience,  but  she 
has  ranged  far  afield  and  gathered  from  the  rich  store  that  lies  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
journals  and  magazines,  and  trusted  to  her  own  poetic  instinct  to  discover  the  gold  amongst 
the  dross.  More  than  half  the  poems  are  anonymous,  or  by  comparatively  unknown 
authors." 

A  SECOND  POETRY  BOOK. 

Spectator. — "  One  notable  feature  of  this  selection  is  its  originality.  Miss  Woods  does 
not  follow  the  common  track  of  compilers.  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  English  poems — 
poems  that  generally  take  their  place  in  books  of  this  class  as  it  were  by  natural  right — 
are  not  to  be  found  here.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  there  are  lyrics  from  poets  whose 
names  are  probably  unknown  to  the  general  reader,  and  will  certainly  be  unknown  to  the 
children  for  whom  this  volume  is  designed.  ...  In  her  selection  from  the  writings  of 
living  poets — some  well  known,  and  others  familiar  onljr  to  voracious  readers  of  verse — 
Miss  Woods  displays  excellent  judgment.  The  book  is  intended,  as  the  title-page  shows, 
for  schools,  but  the  dainty  little  volume  will  prove  an  excellent  companion  during  the 
vacation  season  to  any  reader  who  loves  good  poetry." 

Athenteunt. — "  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  her  First  Poetry  Book,  Miss  Woods  has 
compiled  A  Second  Poetry  Book,  as  to  which,  in  the  main,  the  praise  given  to  the  former 
work  applies.  Lest  any  readers  should  regret  the  absence  of  some  favourite  pieces,  the 
preface  states  that  these  are  reserved  for  another  volume.  The  present  compilation  is 
intended  for  girls  from  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  the  very  sensible  lines  laid  down 
in  the  preface  are  well  adhered  to.  Some  originality  is  shown  in  the  selection,  a  number 
of  pcems  by  living  writers  being  included  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  anthologies. " 

Journal  of  Education. — "  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  selections,  and  we  notice  some 
admirable  poems  of  their  kind,  which  will  be  new  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to 
teachers,  to  whom  we  heartily  commend  the  book.  .  .  .  Teachers  of  upper  grade  schools, 
as  well  as  of  elementary  ones,  will  do  well  to  procure  this  series." 

Academy.— "  It  is  just  a  year  ago  since  we  welcomed  the  First  Poetry  Book,  which 
Miss  Woods,  of  Clifton,  had  compiled  for  the  lower  forms  of  high  schools  for  girls.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  its  success  has  induced  her  to  publish  a  similar  volume  for  middle 
forms,  and  also  to  promise  yet  a  third  in  the  future.  As  before,  we  found  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  a  catholic  taste,  the  number  of  selections  from  American  authors  other  than 
Longfellow  being  unusually  large." 

A  THIRD  POETRY  BOOK. 

Spectator. — "  Miss  Woods  takes  the  widest  range  in  her  anthology,  and  gathers  some 
of  her  flowers  in  fields  but  slightly  known.  .  .  .  Delightful  from  its  variety  and  fresh- 
ness. A  lover  of  poetry  must  be  well  read  in  English  who  will  not  find  in  it  poems  with 
which  he  is  unacquainted,  and  he  will  find  little  indeed  that  he  can  afford  to  pass  by  with 
indifference." 

Saturday  Review.—"  Carefully  and  wisely  prepared.  .  .  .  We  are  not  sure  whether 
it  will  not  be  more  prized  when  school-days  are  over  for  ever  than  even  in  the  '  Upper 
Forms '  of  the  compiler's  modest  design." 

Athenaum. — "  Contains  a  great  deal  of  fine  poetry  carefully  selected." 
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HOW   TO   LEARN   TO   READ 

THE  ENGLISH  METHOD  OF 
TEACHING  TO  READ 


BY 

A.  SONNENSCHEIN  AND  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITED 

NEW   YORK  :   THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


The  Nursery  Book,  3d.  ;  Sewed,  Id. 

Heading  Sheets  on  Holler,  size  39  x  26,  6s.       The  First  Course,  Id.  ; 
The  Second  Course,  Id.  ;    The  Third  and  Fourth  Courses,  Id. 

J.  R.  BLAKISTON,  Esq. ,  H.M. Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  his  book,  Tht 
Teacher,  says:  "One  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  reading  to  infants 
attributes  her  wonderful  results  to  the  following  system.  She  takes  a  class 
of  four-year  old  children  and  makes  them  sound  accurately  after  her  all  the 
voices  or  powers  of  each  vowel  regularly  used  in  English.  .  .  .  The  teacher 
referred  to  uses  Sonnenschein  and  Meiklejohn's  English  Method  of  Teaching 
to  Read." 

Another  H.M.I,  writes:  "Results  surprising.  I  consider  it  the  only 
method  of  securing  fluent  reading." 
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HOW   TO   LEARN   TO   READ. 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  METHOD.— •"  A  most  interesting  lecture  waa 
given  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Sesame  Club  by  Mr.  A.  Soimen- 
schein  on  the  proper  method  for  teaching  to  read  English ;  and  so 
convincing  was  the  exposition  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  astounding 
to  learn  that,  although  this  method  was  known  thirty  years  ago  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  fully  admitted  its  claim  on  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  to-day 
only  known  to  comparatively  few,  instead  of  being,  as  it  unquestionably 
should  be,  the  accepted  method  in  every  elementary  school  in  the 
country.  For  Mr.  Sonneuschein  not  only  claims,  but  has  himself 
proved  experimentally  that  the  claim  is  well  founded,  that  by  it  the 
process  of  learning  to  read  fluently  should  occupy  some  five  or  six 
months  only,  whereas  it  commonly  takes  not  less  than  three  or  four 
years. 

"METHOD  DETERMINED  BY  LANGUAGE. — The  lecturer  began  by  ex- 
plaining that  there  are  three  ways  of  teaching  reading: — (1)  the 
'  Literal,'  or  reading  by  spelling  the  whole  word  ;  (2)  the  '  Syllabic  '  or 
•phonic'  method  ;  (3)  the  'Verbal,'  or  'look-and-say '  method  in  which 
the  complete  words  are  learned  by  sight.  The  question  which  of  these 
is  the  proper  one  to  adopt  is  determined  by  the  language  of  the  learner. 
Thus  Italian,  the  spelling  of  which  is  practically  phonetic,  or  German, 
which  is  largely  phonetic,  is  best  taught  by  the  '  literal '  method, 
because  the  individual  letters  being  the  true  elements  of  the  words, 
represent  sounds  derived  from  and  based  upon  the  child's  own  speech. 
The  teacher  of  Italian,  for  example,  may  show  the  pupil  a  picture  of  a 
donkey,  and  ask  its  name.  The  child  answers  '  asino. '  By  slow, 
deliberate  pronunciation  and  analysis  of  sounds,  the  teacher  can  resolve 
the  word  into  its  elemental  sounds  a,  8,  i,  n,  o.  The  child  has  now 
learnt  the  symbols  of  three  of  the  five  vowels  and  of  two  consonants. 
And  now  the  teacher  can  build  up  the  familar  Italian  words : — Si,  no, 
io,  sino,  sano,  sono,  naso,  £c. ,  and  even  short  sentences  such  as  'Io 
non  so,'  'Nina  non  sa.'  Although  German  is  not  equally  simple,  the 
same  principle  governs  the  teaching — the  principle  being  the  gradual 
introduction  of  words  by  which  the  whole  alphabet  is  taught  first 
functionally,  and  not  till  afterwards  by  the  names  of  the  letters. 
Italian  children,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  learn  to  read  in  about  three 
months,  and  German  children  in  less  than  eight. 

"THE  ENGLISH  METHOD  is  SYLLABIC. — In  a  language  like  English  or 
French,  where  simple  sounds  are  often  represented  by  combinations  of 
letters,  the  true  elements  of  words  so  far  as  the  spelling  is  concerned 
are  syllables  ;  and  the  'Syllabic'  method  is  indispensable.  Mr.  Sonnen- 
Bcheiu  showed  by  examples  that  the  French  child  has  a  harder  task 
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than  the  English  in  learning  to  read,  yet  he  accomplishes  the  task  to 
which  we  devote  three  or  four  years  at  least,  in  twelve  mouths.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  English  spelling  is  exceptionally  full 
of  anomalies.  They  are  much  more  numerous  in  French.  English 
presents  a  large  mass  of  phenomena,  but  they  fall  easily  into  classifica- 
tion, the  exception  to  rule  being  in  reality  rare.  To  teach  the  English 
child  to  read,  the  teacher  must  present  to  the  learner  in  systematic  and 
graduated  sequence  all  the  phenomena  of  English  reading  and  spelling. 

"  How  TO  TEACH  THE  ALPHABET. — The  old-fashioned  way  of  teaching 
the  alphabet  is  a  fundamental  mistake.  The  names  of  the  letters  are 
essentially  misleading.  'Ay  tea'  (A.T.)  cannot  rationally  be  made  to 
coalesce  into  '  At ' ;  nor  '  Aitch  ay  tea '  into  '  Hat.'  Phonetically  these 
combinations  would  make  'Ate'  and  'Hate.'  But  the  chief  objection 
to  the  current  method  is  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  sounds 
of  our  English  vowels  without  an  accompanying  consonant.  As,  there- 
fore, the  functions  of  the  vowels  can  only  be  taught  when  joined  to 
consonants,  we  are  driven  to  accept  the  '  syllabic  method '  in  teaching 
English  reading. 

"In  order  to  present  a  graduated  course  of  study  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  language  are  classified,  Mr.  Sonnenschein  divides  the 
subject  into  four  well-defined  sections  or  courses.  The  first  of  these 
consists  of  short  vowels  with  only  one  consonant  after  on  or  both  sides 
of  it,  as  in  '  at, '  '  cat, '  &c.  In  this  first  course  the  child  learns  some 
six  hundred  monosyllabic  words  with  only  very  few  anomalies,  and 
these  few  can  be  arranged  in  categories.  Thus  in  the  series  '  at,  et,  it,  ot, 
ut,'  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  fifty-one  complete  words  and  forty- 
seven  syllables  forming  parts  of  other  words  to  be  learnt  afterwards  ; 
and  in  all  these  ninety-eight  combinations  of  letters  there  is  only  a 
single  anomaly  of  pronunciation,  viz.,  'put,'  and  this  anomaly  itself 
takes  its  place  in  a  further  classification  with  such  words  as  push,  pull, 
bull,  full,  &c.  Moreover,  the  child  is  made  acquainted  with  that 

?eculiar  English  feature,  the  influence  of  letters  on  their  neighbours, 
'hus  the  '  w '  and  '  qu  '  regularly  alter  the  sound  of  an  '  a '  and  some- 
times of  an  '  o '  following  them.     Compare,  for  instance,  the  sound  of 
'bar'  with  'war,'  'harm'  with  'warm,'  and  'lash'  with  'wash'  and 
'  quash.' 

"  THE  NEXT  STEP. — Then  comes  a  second  course,  still  of  short  vowels 
with  combinations  of  consonants  on  either  or  both  sides  of  it,  e.g.,  'fiat,' 
'grip,'  'sent,'  'spent,'  'stand,'  'strand,'  &c.  This  course  makes  the 
child  acquainted  with  from  six  to  seven  hundred  words,  with  only  about 
sixteen  anomalies.  Up  to  this  point  the  young  reader  has  mastered 
some  fifteen  hundred  words  with  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  devia- 
tions from  regularity. 

"  The  third  course  introduces  the  learner  to  long  vowels.  Here  the 
teacher  points  out  that  if  the  vowel  precedes  the  consonant  it  is  always 
short,  as  the  '  a '  in  '  absent ' ;  while  if  it  follows  it,  it  is  almost  alwayt 
long,  as  the  '  a '  in  '  basin. '  If  the  vowel  preceding  the  consonant  is 
intended  to  be  long,  this  is  indicated  by  a  mute  'e'  after  the  consonant: 
cf.  'hat,'  '  hate' ;  'met,'  'mete' ;  'pin,'  'pine.'  In  five  hundred  words 
coming  under  this  category  there  are  only  fifteen  exceptions.  The  sum 
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total  so  far  for  two  thousand  words  gives  no  more  than  three  per  cent, 
of  excptions.  So  much  for  the  supposed  irregularity  of  English. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  course  deals  with  double  vowels  and  diphthougs, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  met.  But  even  here  classification, 
which  means  simplification,  is  possible  ;  and  children  who  have  mastered 
the  first  three  courses,  generally  get  over  this  last  course  in  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  When  they  have  done  so,  they  have  learnt  to 
read.  There  remain  a  certain  number  of  anomalous  words  coming 
under  no  rule,  e.g.,  'beauty,'  'aisle,'  'choir,  'lieutenant,'  'colonel.' 
These  have  to  be  learnt  when  they  occur,  just  like  proper  names.  The 
number  of  them  is  not  large. 

"  READING  AND  WRITING. — Like  all  scientific  educationists,  Mr. 
Sonnenschein  insists  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  reading  and  writing 
concurrently.  They  are  complementary  processes.  The  child  should 
in  the  first  instance  use  the  printed  characters ;  and  since  the  syllabic 
method  necessitates  the  training  of  the  child  to  pronounce  clearly  every 
component  syllable  of  each  word,  it  has  the  enormous  incidental  advan- 
tage of  producing  distinctness  of  speech. 

"  WORD-BUILDING  AND  ANALYSIS. — When  children  engage  in  pro- 
miscuous reading — as  they  quickly  do  when  taught  by  this  method — 
they  come  across  long  words  of  many  syllables.  These  present  little 
difficulty  if  the  learners  have  been  trained  in  word -building  and  word- 
analysis — i.e.,  breaking  up  words  into  their  component  syllables.  Thus 
having  mastered  at  an  early  stage  such  a  word  as  'point,'  the  child  finds 
no  difficulty  in  building  up  successively  'appoint,'  'dis-ap-point,' 
'dis-ap-point-ment.'  Or,  to  take  a  more  difficult  example,  he  has 
learnt  the  elementary  sounds  '  ar '  and  '  arc ' ;  he  has  also  learnt  that  an 
'  e  '  added  to  this  has  the  effect  of  softening  the  '  c '  and  modifying  the 
sound  of  the  '  a,'  and  he  is  thus  easily  led  to  'scarce'  and  '  scarcely.' 

"  VERY  SIMPLE  IN  PRACTICE. — This  may  all  look  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult when  formally  described ;  but  in  actual  practice  it  is  simplicity 
itself.  And,  after  all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Mr. 
Sonnenschein  lately  showed  the  work  of  a  boy  taught  by  this  method  to 
Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  at  the  Education  Office,  and 
this  high  educational  official,  amazed  at  the  results  exhibited,  was 
utterly  incredulous  when  assured  that  the  boy  in  question  was  by  no 
means  a  pupil  of  exceptional  ability.  This  child  began  to  learn  to 
read  on  February  14th  of  the  present  year,  with  the  first  course  described 
above — at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  could  read,  and 
\orite from  dictation  (not  copying)  such  sentences  as  'Do  not  push  my 
kid  into  the  bush.'  After  two  months'  teaching  he  could  similarly  write 
correctly  from  dictation  a  sentence  of  such  questionable  accuracy  as 
'  From  London  to  Chatham  and  Dover  is  a  quick  run  and  quickly  over. ' 
On  May  3rd  he  spontaneously  produced  an  original  composition  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  story;  and  by  the  middle  of  June — i.e.,  after  four 
months  from  commencing  his  lessons  in  reading,  he  was  able  to  take  up 
and  read  with  ease  any  page  of  a  distinctly  advanced  collection  of 
stories  which  included  selections  from  Grimm's  Tales. 

"Mr.  Sonnenschein  insists  that  this  is  no  exceptional  case  in  his 
experience.  No  average  English  boy,  if  taught  by  the  proper  method, 
should  take  more  than  five  or  six  months  in  learning  to  read  with  com- 
plete fluency  up  to  the  standard  of  his  thought-capacity.  Yet  our 
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public  elementary  schools  go  blundering  on  with  teaching  that  takes 
years  to  produce  inferior  results ;  and  the  School  Board  spends  its 
energy  in  fighting  for  extension  of  the  school  age,  or  for  continuation 
classes  for  children  whose  years  have  been  stupidly  wasted  by  labouring 
to  acquire  the  elements  through  unscientific  and  obsolete  methods 
of  learning." 


A  WORD  TO  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELECTORS 

"  The  lecture  delivered  at  the  Sesame  Club  by  Mr.  Sonnenschein 
reported  in  another  column,  comes  at  an  opportune  moment  on  the  eve 
of  the  elections  for  the  London  School  Board.  We  commend  it  to 
the  serious  attention  of  that  numerous  body  of  electors  who  sincerely 
desire  to  obtain  a  Board  that  will  do  something  for  the  furtherance  of 
efficient  elementary  education,  but  who  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
clear-cut  principle  making  for  that  end  in  the  professions  of  candidates 
of  either  party,  or  in  the  purposeless  wrangling  that  forms  the  staple  of 
School  Board  electioneering.  Whatever  else  Progressives  and  Moderates 
may  dispute  about,  it  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  the  first  duty  of 
the  Board  Schools  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write.  At  present 
the  art  of  reading  is  only  acquired  after  some  three  or  four  years 
of  schooling,  and  even  then  it  is  often  imperfectly  and  unintelligently 
mastered.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  Continent  in  this  respect 
is  not  creditable  to  English  intelligence.  Italian  children  learn  to  read 
easily  in  three  or  four  months,  and  French  and  German  children  in  less 
than  a  year.  English  is  not  a  more  difficult  language  for  a  native 
to  learn  to  read  than  German,  and  is  distinctly  less  difficult  than  French. 
Why  do  our  boys  and  girls  take  three  or  four  times  longer  to  learn  than 
the  children  of  the  Continent  ?  Simply  because  our  method  of  teaching 
is  utterly  unscientific.  Mr.  Sonnenschein  has  elaborated  a  system 
which  is  scientific ;  in  which  simplification  is  the  result  of  classification ; 
and  he  has  found  by  experience  that  average  English  children  taught  by 
his  method  can  learn  to  read  in  six  or  seven  months  with  greater  ease 
and  fluency  than  the  Board  School  pupil  in  three  or  four  years.  This  is 
not  a  matter  that  can  be  dismissed  as  the  theory  of  a  faddist.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  proved  by  experiment.  And  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
Continent  it  is  not  surprising.  The  length  of  time  consumed  in  learning 
to  read  in  this  country  requires  explanation.  Why,  then,  has  Mr. 
Sonneuschein's  method  not  been  adopted  long  ago  in  every  elementary 
school?  When  an  inventor  makes  a  contrivance  for  hastening  loco- 
motion or  improving  lighting  it  is  taken  in  hand  and  applied  to  those 
purposes.  When  we  are  shown  how  to  save  time  and  labour  in  educa- 
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tion  we  let  year  after  year  pass  without  taking  any  notice.  We  debate 
the  question  of  raising  the  school  age,  or  of  doing  this,  that,  and  the 
other  for  the  sake  of  giving  some  education  beyond  the  elements  to  the 
children  of  the  country.  And  all  the  time  we  might  if  we  chose  solve 
half  the  problems  of  elementary  education  by  exercising  a  small  amount 
of  intelligence.  The  exceedingly  simple  method  propounded  by  Mr. 
Sonnenschein  has  been  procurable  for  years  past  in  a  little  series  of 
cheap  primers  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillau.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  at  the  Education  Office,  and  has  been  approved — as,  indeed,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  by  any  person  who  had  given  the  matter  a  moments 
serious  attention — by  the  leading  educational  authorities.  Why  does 
the  Education  Office  not  recommend  these  primers  for  use  in  Board 
Schools  ?  Simply  because  our  culpably  timid  authorities  shrink  from 
giving  the  weight  of  their  sanction  to  books  produced  by  any  particular 
firm  of  publishers.  Rather  than  do  so  they  waste  the  money  of  every 
ratepayer  in  the  kingdom  and  the  time  and  labour  of  every  child  in  the 
schools.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  the  London  School 
Board  were  to  insist  on  the  general  adoption  of  the  Sonnenschein 
method  of  teaching  reading,  they  would  introduce  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  reforms  brought  about  since  the  Act  of  1870. 
Those  electors,  therefore,  who  seek  some  practical  and  useful  aim  to 
guide  them  in  the  coming  election  could  not  do  better  than  refuse 
support  to  candidates  of  either  party  who  are  unwilling  to  give  a 
promise  that  this  reform  shall  be  at  any  rate  given  a  fair  examination 
and  trial  by  the  new  Board. " 


[Specimen  Page  o&  Nursery  Bookl 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

[THE  NAMES  OF  THE  LETTEES  MUST 

not  BE  TAUGHT.] 

LESSON  1. 

(To  be  read  first  across,  then  dozen,  till  known  ;  then  teacher  to 
point  at  words  here  and  there.) 


A 

a 

1 

a 

A 

I 

I 

a 

A 

A 

I 

a 

a 

I 

A 

I 

A 

a 

[2  words. 


(To  be  read  first  across,  then  doion,  till  known  ;  then  teacher  to 
point  at  words  here  and  there.) 


go,  so ; 


[5  words. 


LESSON  2. 

i  down, 
ds  hen 

O! 
so,  go. 
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[Specimen  Page  of  Nursery  BOOK] 

NURSERY  BOOK. 


EXERCISE  1. 

1.  O  !   I  go.          2.  I  go  so.  3.  so  I  go. 

4.  go  I  so?  5.  so  go  I. 

LESSON  3. 

(To  be  read  first  across,  then  down,  till  known  ;  then  etc.) 


lo 

ho 

no 

lo 

ho 

no 


ho 

no 

ho 

no 

lo 

lo 


[8  words. 


LESSON  4. 


(Recap.) 
(To  be  read  first  across,  then  down,  till  known  ;  then  etc.) 


go 

no 

no 
so 

go 
ho 

lo 

so 

ho 

lo 

SO 

lo 

ho 

lo 

ho 

so 

go 

no 

lo 

ho 

go 

no 

no 

so 

go 

[8  words. 

EXERCISE  2. 


1.  lo  I  go  so. 

2.  lo  so  I  go. 


3.  go  I  so  ? 

4.  no.     O  no  ! 
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[Specimen  Page  of  First  Counsel 

12  First  Course. 

LESSON  10. 

(All  the  syllables  wi  1  to  be  practised  first ,  then  thost  in  m  :  and  then 
both  alternately.     To  be  read  first  across,  etc.) 


lat 

let 

lit 

lot 

lut 

mat 

met 

mit 

mot 

mut 

let 

lat 

lot 

lut 

lit 

met 

mat 

mot 

mut 

mit 

lit 

lut 

lat 

let 

lot 

mit 

mut 

mat 

met 

mot 

lot 

lit 

lut 

lat 

let 

mot 

mit 

mut 

mat 

met 

lut 

lot 

let 

lit 

lat 

mut 

mot 

met 

mit 

mat 

19  words.] 

[40  syllables 

EXERCISE  6. 

1.  he  met  me  on  the  mat. 

2.  she  let  the  ox  go  up  on  the  hut. 

3.  I  let  the  lot  go. 

4.  we  met  a  shy  ox. 

5.  it  is  on  the  mat,  is  it  to  go  ? 

6.  Let  me  in. 

7.  the  hat  is  on  the  mat. 

8.  the  fat  ox  is  let  into  the  hut. 

9.  we  met  the  fat  ox. 

10.  he  lit  up  the  hut. 

11.  hit  the  fat  ox. 

12.  let  me  go. 
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First  Course. 


13 


LESSON  11. 

(All  the  syllables  in  n  to  be  practised  first,  then  thote  in  m,  then 
those  in  p  ;  and  then  together.     To  be  read  first  across,  etc.) 


mat 

met 

mit 

mot 

mut 

nat 

net 

nit 

not 

nut 

met 

mat 

mot 

mut 

mit 

net 

nat 

not 

nut 

nit 

pet 

pat 

pot 

put* 

pit 

mit 

mut 

mat 

met 

mot 

nit 

nut 

nat 

net 

not 

pit 

put* 

pat 

pet 

pot 

mot 

mit 

mut 

mat 

met 

not 

nit 

nut 

nat 

net 

pot 

pit 

put* 

pat 

pet 

mut 

mot 

met 

mit 

mat 

nut 

not 

net 

nit 

nat 

put* 

27  words.] 

pot 

pet 

pit 

pat 

[50  syllables. 

EXERCISE  6. 

1.  it  is  a  nut. 

2.  no,  it  is  not  a  nut. 

3.  the  net  is  on  the  ox. 

4.  is  she  the  pet? 

'   The  Teacher  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  attention  to  this  excep- 
tion— a*  it  will  by-aud-by  justify  push.  pull.  puss.  etc.  etc. 
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64  Second  Course. 

3.  This  girth  is  longer  than  I  want. 

4.  Did  he  go  north? 

5.  This  bird  is  not  worth  very  much. 

6.  He    got    very   swarthy    by   sitting    so 

much  in  the  sun. 

7.  You  will  not  find  swarthy  men  in  the 

north ;  black  men  dwell  in  hot  lands. 

8.  The  firth  of  Forth  is  in  Scot-land. 

9.  Scot-land  is  the  land  of  his  birth. 

10.  Sum-mer  is  full  of  mirth. 

11.  The   sun  is  hot,  the   birds   sing,   and 

the  lambs  run  on  the  grassy  sward. 

12.  Win-ter  al-so  is  full  of  mirth,  when  we 

all  sit  together  and  chat  or  sing. 


PEACTICE  XVI. 

ark     erk     irk     ork  urk 

erk     ark     ork    urk  irk 

irk      urk     ark    erk  ork 

ork     irk      urk    ark  erk 

urk     ork     erk    irk  ark 


[Secimen  Page  of  Second  Course] 

Second,  Course. 


LESSON  19. 


cork 
jerk 


bark 
hark 

murky  park 
*work   York 
spark     stark 


dark      dirk       fork 
lark       lurk       mark 
pork      quirk      Turk 
shark     shirk     clerk 
*  stork  market 


er      erf      serf       ur         urf       turf 
ar      arf      wharf  dwarf  *  scarf  * 

EXEKOISE  30. 

1.  Bring  me  the  bark  from  the  log. 

2.  Cork  is  a  kind  of  bark. 

3.  We  had  a  run  in  the  park. 

4.  Hark!  the  pretty  bird  is  sing-ing. 

5.  The  lark  went  upwards  and  sang. 

6.  Fetch  me  pork  from  the  market. 

7.  He  is  not  quick  at  his  work. 

8.  All  sparks  fly  upwards. 

9.  Do  not  shirk  your  work. 

10.  It  is  very  dark  and  murky  in  the  park. 

11.  Dogs   do   not  snort;    pigs    snort    and 

grunt,  but  dogs  bark. 

12.  Hark !  the  bell  is  ringing, 
Calling  us  to  singing; 
Hark!  the  bell  is  ringing, 
Calling  us  to  singing. 

Run  !  run  along ! 
Let  us  sing  a  song ! 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  bell  is  ringing  ! 

*  Contrast  and  see  Note  on  w,  p.  79,  First  Course. 
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Third  Course. 

EXERCISE  1. 

1.  I  do  not  hate  him  at  all. 

2.  He  fell  into  the  pond  and  met  a  sad  fate. 

3.  Open  the  gate  and  let  me  in. 

4.  Did  the  kite  catch  the  bird  ? 

5.  She  can  sing  to  the  lute  or  to  the  harp. 

6.  Barking  dogs  don't  bite. 

7.  The  silent  dog  is  the  first  to  bite. 

8.  You  can  tell  a  bird  by  its   note,  and  a  man  by 

his  talk. 

9.  A  crate  full  of  boxes  was  standing  by  the  waggon. 

10.  Bring  a  plate,  and  put  it  on  the  hob  of  the  grate. 

11.  Can  you  skate?     No,  I  can't. 

12.  He  did  it  from  spite. 

13.  Did  you  write  the  letter? 

14.  Yes,  I  wrote  it  last  month. 

15.  I  wrote  it  on  my  slate  first,  and  then  on  paper 

16.  As  you  mete,  so  it  shall  be  meted  to  you. 

17.  The  church  stands  on  the  old  site. 

18.  The  wolf  killed  the  pretty  white  lamb. 

19.  If  he  runs  at  such  a  rate,  I  cannot  catch  him. 

20.  A  bad  padlock  invites  a  picklock. 

a 


LESSON  2. 

en        er        est        ed  ing        ish 
bite                        fate  hate 

bit-ing  fat-ed  hat-ing 
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Third  Course. 


late 
lat-est 

white 
whit-ish 

grate 
grat-ing 

smite 
smit-ing 

hide 
hid-ing 

shade 
shad-y 


mate 
mat-ed 

brute 
brut-ish 


quote 
quot-ing 

flute 
flut-ing 

skate 
skat-ing 

fade 
fad-ed 


plate 
plat-ed 

write 
writ-ing 

ride  wide 

rid-ing  wid-est 

con-elude  glide 

con-clud-ing  glid-ed 

pride  prude 

prid-ed  prud-ish 

EXERCISE  2. 

1.  She  was  singing  to  his  fluting. 

2.  I  cannot  help  concluding  from  what  you  told  me 

that  he  was  late. 

3.  When  the  mate  of  the  ship  got  on  land,  he  put 

on  a  white  hat,  and  dressed  himself  up ;  then 
he  rode  to  London,  and  walked  in  the  Strand, 
as  far  as  Temple  Bar. 

4.  The  north  wind  is  biting,  cold  and  dry ;  the  west 

wind  is  soft,  warm  and  wet. 

5.  You  can  ride  with  me,  my  little  lady. 


Jl  (Specimen  Copa  ^ili  be  presented  on  application. 
Please  name  the  volumes  required, 

MACMILLAN'S 
NEW  LITERARY  READERS 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITED 

NSW   YOKE  :    THE   MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Reading  Sheets  (lr 
Primer  L  (32  pp.) 

„    n.  (48  pp.) 

Infant  Reader  (72 
Standard  0.    (88  p 
Book    L  (112  pp.) 
„       II.  (128  pp.) 
„     III.  (176  pp.) 

J  Sheets,  on  Manilla.    Size 
With  Coloured  Illustrations 

37x38) 

.       12s. 
4d 

5d 

PP.)  „ 
p)    . 

6d. 

" 

8d. 

9d. 
lOd. 
Is. 

Book  IV. 

v. 

„      VI. 

(208pp.)  . 
(240pp.)  . 
(256pp.)  . 

.  Is.  4d. 
.  Is.  6d. 
.  Is.  6d. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Journal  of  Education. — "  The  editors  have  performed  their  compilation  with  great 
care  and  judgment,  the  result  being  that  the  extracts  have  been  judiciously  selected, 
systematically  graded,  and  tersely,  yet  sufficiently  annotated.  The  letterpress  is 
excellent,  the  illustrations  ample,  and  the  general  '  get  up '  of  the  books  everything 
that  could  be  desired. " 

Educational  Newt. — "  The  grading  of  the  several  lessons,  so  as  to  secure  safe  progress 
and  pleasant  interest,  is  unexceptional.  The  extracts  are  skilfully  varied,  and,  in 
some  instances,  judiciously  condensed.  The  illustrations  are  artistic.  The  binding 
is  bright,  the  type  clear,  the  paper  good,  and,  in  every  way,  the  books  do  credit  to 
compiler  and  publishers.  The  teacher  who  chooses  them  will  bring  within  hia  pupils' 
reach  specimens  of  cultured  thought  and  graceful  style." 

Board  Ttacher. — "Ably  edited,  these  readers  supply  a  distinct  want.  Their  special 
feature  is  indicated  in  their  title.  The  matter  is  copyright  and  of  a  high,  yet  attrac- 
tive and  suitable  literary  character.  We  can  heartily  recommend  them." 

Infants'  Mistreu. — "These  little  books  are  decidedly  well  got  up  in  every  detail, 
the  illustrations — a  good  proportion  of  which  are  coloured — being  of  first-rate  merit, 
whilst  the  matter  and  method  of  the  lessons  are  both  on  rational  lines.  We  believe 
that  as  much  progress  and  interest  can  be  got  from  the  New  Literary  Readers  as  from 
any  set  we  have  seen." 

Girl*'  Mittrts*.— "  We  have  much  pleasure  in  strongly  recommending  this  series  of 
Readers.  They  are  drawn  up  on  correct  educational  linos." 
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[Specimen  Page  First  Primer] 

LITERARY  READER 


at 

bat 

cat 


fat 

hat 

mat 


pat 
rat 
sat 


1.  Pat  sat  on  the  mat;   I  sat 

by  the  cat. 

2.  The  fat  cat  is  at  the  bat. 

3.  A  rat  is  in  my  hat.     Cat, 

go  to  it. 

4.  The   cat    is  fat;    so   is   the 

rat. 

5.  He  is  to  go  to  pat  the  fat 

ox. 

6.  My  hat  is  on.     Am  I  to  go  ? 


[Specimen  Page  Second  Primer) 

THE  SECOND  PRIMER 


fold 
told 
sold 
told 


rose 
nose 
bone 
stone 


1.  The  old  man  is  cold.     Take 

him  to  the  fire,  and  be 
kind  to  him. 

2.  Be  so  kind  as  to  hold  my 

mare,    till    I  get    on    its 
back. 

3.  Tom  has  sold  his  gold  pin, 

and  he  has  lost  his  dog. 
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[Specimen  Page  Infant  Reader] 

LITERARY  READER 


A  Hen  and  her  Chicks 


brown 
white 


count 
chicks 


laid 
throw 


1.  Here  is  a  brown  hen,  with 

her  chicks. 

2.  Can     you      count     them  ? 

Yes.       There    are     one, 
two,  three,  four,  five. 

3.  Now  we   will   look   in   the 

hen's    nest,    and    see    if 
she  has  laid  an  egg. 
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[Specimen  Page  Standard  O] 
L1TEKAEY  READER 


out 
shout 


our 
hour 


sound 
round 


mouse 
house 


1.  When  the  boys  came  out 
to    play,   they    gave    a    loud 
shout. 

2.  They  had  seen  a  mouse. 
It  ran  round  the  house,  and 
went  into  a  hole. 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  I.] 
KISSING  THROUGH  THE  CHAIR 


13 


4.— KISSING  THROUGH  THE  CHAIR 


fim'-ny 
mam-ma' 


through 
leV-el 


pok'-er 
de-cla're 


1.   Peep-bo,  peep-bo ! 

Kissing  through  the  chair  : 
Mamma  has  kissed  baby 

Twice  I  declare ! 
lake  a  little  poker 

Stiff,  baby  stands : 
Stamps  with  his  little  feet, 

Pushes  with  his  hands. 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  II.] 
THE  WOLF  AND  THE  FOX 


9.  "They  taste  good,"  said  the  Wolf;  "  I  must 
have  more."     So  away  he  went  into  the  kitchen  ; 
and  while  getting  the  pancakes,   he  upset  the 
dish  and  broke  it  to  pieces. 

10.  The  farmer's  wife   heard   the  crash  and 


came  running  in.  When  she  saw  the  Wolf,  she 
called  loudly  for  the  farm  servants,  who  beat 
him  with  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  So  the  Wolf  came  back  to  the  Fox  with  two 
lame  legs,  and  howling  terribly. 

11.   "You  have  led  me  into  a  pretty  mess," 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  III.] 


ON  THE  ICE 


2.  All  our  cheeks  as  fresh  as  roses, 
All  our  fingers  as  blue  as  our  noses ; 
As  for  our  feet,  we  can  hardly  feel  them, 
As  for   our  chilblains,  the   snow  must   heal 
them. 


Merrily,  merrily,  slide  along ; 

The  sun  shines  bright,  but  the  ice  is  strong. 

3.  Ice  so  smooth,  and  solid,  and  black, 
With  never  a  weed,  or  hole,  or  crack ! 
There  go  the  skaters,  tall  young  men, 
Cutting  our  slides  up.     Now  and  then, 
Don't  I  like  to  see  one  of  them  fall, 
Just  for  a  little  harmless  sprawl ! 


[Specimen  Page  Book  IV.] 


THB  WATER-BABIES 


163 


was  like  a  new  world  to  him.  He  saw  great 
spiders  there,  with  crowns  and  crosses  marked 
on  their  backs,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of  their 
webs,  and,  when  they  saw  Tom  coming,  shook 
them  so  fast  that  they  became  invisible. 


•-.-.  _.  -. V  V-     SgSp   -      x\  ~-X 


2.  Then  he  saw  lizards,  brown,  gray,  and 
green,  and  thought  they  were  snakes,  and  would 
sting  him ;  but  they  were  as  much  frightened  aa 
he,  and  shot  away  into  the  heath.  And  then, 
under  a  rock,  he  saw  a  pretty  sight — a  great 
brown,  sharp-nosed  creature,  with  a  white  tag 
to  her  brush,  and  round  her  four  or  five 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  V.I 
ODE  TO  THE  NORTH-EAST  WIND 


;  YOB   SHALL   SEE   A    FOX    DIE.  "—P.  72. 


18. — Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind 

"Welcome,  wild  North-easter ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr ; 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  North-easter ! 

O'er  the  German  foam  ; 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

From  thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  we  are  of  summer, 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare, 
Showers  soft  and  steaming, 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming, 

Through  the  lazy  day : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter 

Turns  us  out  to  play ! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed -beds  j 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke  ; 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  VI.) 
ALICE  IX  WONDERLAND 


39 


said    the    Mock    Turtle    angrily :    "  really    you    are 
very  dull ! " 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  asking 


such  a  simple  question,"  added  the  Gryphon ;  and 
then  they  both  sat  silent  and  looked  at  poor  Alice, 
who  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth. 
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CHAUCER.  57 

few  things  more  just  or  more  fine  than  his  analysis  of  these  two 
poor  men. 

' '  With  him  there  was  a  ploughman,  was  his  brother —  ,  .  . 
An  honest  labourer,  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  peace  and  perfect  charity. 
God  loved  he  best,  with  all  his  hole  herte, 
At  any  time,  though  him  it  pleased  or  smerte, 
And  then  his  neighbour  rightly  as  himself. 
He  oft  would  thresh,  and  also  dyke  and  delve 
For  Christ  His  sake  for  every  poor  wight, 
AVithouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  his  might. 
His  tithes  he  ever  paid  full  fair  and  well, 
Both  of  his  own  labour,  and  his  cat  el. 
In  a  tabard,  he  rode  upon  a  mare." 

Herte,  heart.  Smerte,  displeased. 

It  lay  in  his  might,  if  only  it  was  in  his  power.     Catel,  cattle ;  property. 

Tabard,  originally  a  herald's  coat,  then  a  loose  blouse  worn  by 
ploughmen. 

Rode  upon  a  mare,  people  of  quality  thought  this  an  undignified  thing 
to  do. 

The  Clerk  of  Oxford,  who  had  not  yet  got  a  living,  made  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  Parson  and  the  Ploughman.  He  was 
as  fond  of  learning,  and  of  teaching  others  to  learn,  as  the  Parson 
was  of  looking  after  his  parish.  The  Parson  and  the  Clerk 
represent  the  best  and  purest  aspects  of  the  Church  that  are  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  A  Clerk  there  was  of  Oxenford  also, 
That  unto  logic  had  gone  long  ago ; 
As  lene  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake, 
But  hollow  looked,  and  thereto  soberly  ; 
Full  threadbare  was  his  upper  courtepy, 
FOT  he  had  got  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Nor  was  so  worldly  as  to  take  office. 
For  he  would  rather  have  at  his  bed's  head, 
Twenty  bookes,  clad  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 
Than  robes,  or  fiddles,  or  gay  psaltery. 
But  although  that  he  was  a  philosopher, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer ; 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  lerninge  he  it  spente 
And  busily  for  the  souls  began  to  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scoleyc 
Of  studie  took  he  most  care  and  most  heed, 
Not  one  word  spake  he  more  than  was  need  ; 

Lene,  poor,  lean.  Full,  quite. 

Thereto  soberly,  In  consequence  sad. 

Courtepy,  a  short  upper  coat  or  cloak. 

Psaltery,  a  musical  instrument  something  like  a  harp. 

Hente,  get.  Scoleye.  study. 
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The  Moral  Essays  and  the  Imitations  from  Horace  furnish 
themes  not  so  liable  to  discussion.  They  show  Pope  at  his 
best  as  a  satirist ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  strength  of  argument, 
and  the  first  of  them,  on  the  Characters  of  Men,  had  to  be 
entirely  rearranged  by  Warburton.  It  is  the  weakest  of  the 
four ;  still  it  contains  passages  which  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  Pope.  The  subject  of  the  second  essay  was  badly 
chosen.  In  women,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  Pope  hardly 
saw  anything  except  their  faults.  There  is  an  objectionable 
allusion  in  the  essay  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  coarse 
satire  in  the  portrait  of  Atossa,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Over  the  third  essay,  again  largely  altered  by  Warburton, 
Pope  took  great  pains.  Among  many  vigorous  passages,  the 
most  notorious  is  the  scene  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
deathbed. 

The  Imitations  from  Horace,  prefaced  by  an  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  are  even  more  notorious  for  the  vigour  of  their 
satire.  Some  of  Pope's  most  famous  dissections  of  character 
are  to  be  found  in  the  epistle — the  attack  upon  Addison  under 
the  name  of  Atticus,  the  description  of  Lord  Hervey  as  Sporus, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  Bestia. 

Atticus  (Joseph  Addison). 

"...  But  were  there  one -whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  with  him  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  accent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he?" 

Pope  was  never  in  any  sense  a  poet  of  the  emotions.  He 
can  better  be  called  a  poet  of  the  understanding.  The  one 
metrical  form  which  he  could  control  was  the  heroic  couplet  : 
hia  mastery  was  only  over  the  verse  belonging  to  his  age.  The 
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EXTRACTS   FROM    PREFACE 

"  This  little  book  professes  to  be,  not  an  English  Grammar,  but  a  course 
of  English  Lessons  for  the  junior  forms  of  Secondary  Schools.  It  contains, 
indeed,  all  the  grammar  that  is  of  any  importance,  but  it  contains  other 
things  too,  and  is  written  with  a  certain  definite  intention.  It  is  intended 
for  children  who  already  speak  and  write  English  fairly  well,  and  who  are 
beginning  to  learn  another  language." 

"  In  this  book  (apart  from  Section  I.,  which  deals  with  Pronunciation) 


I  have  begun,  as  the  nature  of  English  requires,  with  the  Sentence.  The 
language  has  practically  no  accidence,  and  uses  the  same  word  as  several 
parts  of  speech  ;  hence,  usually,  we  cannot  parse  a  word  without  first  seeing 
it  in  a  sentence,  and  cannot  parse  it  then  without  making  a  mental  analysis 
of  the  sentence.  It  was  essential,  therefore,  to  deal  with  analysis  first,  and 
proceed  to  parsing  afterwards." 

"  For  the  rest,  I  have  kept  continually  before  me  the  following  maxims, 
which  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  compilation  of  any  school-book 
whatever : 

(1)  The  lessons  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  each  shall  be  intelligible 

without  reference  to  a  later  lesson. 

(2)  Each  lesson  shall  seem  short,  but  shall  be  in  fact  very  substantial. 

(3)  Each  lesson  shall  be  immediately  followed  by  exercises. 

(4)  The  exercises  shall  be  so  difficult  as  to  command  respect  for  the 

subject." 

' '  Of  course  a  book  cannot  be  written  on  these  lines  without  requiring 
energetic  teaching,  and  I  have  said,  in  the  Notes  for  the  Teacher  added  at 
the  end,  that  the  Exercises  should  be  done  in  the  first  instance  vivd  vocc. " 

"  I  am  in  hopes  that  some  teachers  will  try  Section  I.  I  may  add  also 
that  I  find  the  exercises  on  spelling  afford  a  sure  test  of  linguistic  ability, 
for  they  require  a  boy  to  search  his  vocabulary  quickly.  The  Section  as  a 
whole  is,  no  doubt,  too  difficult  for  the  youngest  children,  but  it  might  be 
taken  by  lower  classes  in  small  portions  as  an  amusement,  and  finally  taken 
in  its  entirety  by  the  highest  class  that  uses  the  book." 

' '  The  Sections  generally  are  such  that  each  can  be  easily  got  through 
in  one  term  if  two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  English.  Schools  which  can 
only  give  one  hour  a  week  will  perhaps  prefer  the  following  arrangement : 

ist   Term,  Section  II. — Parts  of  Speech,  Ex.  I — 12. 

2nd  Term,  Section  II.— Parts  of  Speech,  Ex.  13— III.  6. 

3rd  Term,  Section  III.— Parts  of  Speech  (not  Verb)  in  Detail,  Ex.  7 
— end. 

4th  Term,  Section  IV.— The  Verb  in  Detail,  Ex.  1—12. 

$th  Term,  Section  IV.— The  Verb  in  Detail,  Ex.  13— V.  6. 

6th  Term,  Section  V. — Errors  and  Figures  of  Speech,  Ex.  7 — end 
(with  revising). 

7th  Term,  Section  I. — Spelling  and  Pronunciation  complete." 

Scotsman— "Written  with  a  praiseworthy  and  rare  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  besides  being  a  good  practical  school-book,  is 
likely  to  satisfy  the  widespread  wish  to  see  the  teaching  of  English  set  on  the 
same  level  of  scholarship  as  that  of  the  classical  languages.  It  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  teachers  of  English." 

Modern  Language  Monthly— "The  method  of  this  book  is  new  and  good. 
.  .  .  The  opening  of  the  subject  by  the  study  of  phonetics  is  quite  new  in  an 
elementary  book,  and  is  much  to  be  commended." 

Lyceum — "This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on  the  teaching  of 
English  which  has  appeared  for  some  time." 
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PART  in  THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  93 

tion,  as  in  (c),  (</),  (e),  are  called  collateral  clauses.  The 
relation  is  cumulative.  Notice  the  fine  effect  of  the  ellipsis  of 
the  conjunction. 

(/)   '  The  troops  had  never  fought  so  well,  nor  had  the  genius  of  their 
chief  ever  been  so  conspicuous. ' 

Here  '  nor '  = '  and  not,'  and  the  relation  is  cumulative.  Notice 
hu\v  '  nor '  attracts  the  verb. 

(g)  '  He  was  diligent,  therefore  he  succeeded. ' 

The  word  '  therefore '  is  strictly  an  adverb  and  does  not  join 
the  clauses,  which  may  be  regarded  as  collateral,  the  conjunction 
'  and '  being  understood.  When  the  second  claiise  states  a 
result  or  consequence  of  the  first  clause,  it  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  in  illative  (inferential)  relation  to  the  first.  The  relation  is 
really  cumulative,  like  that  of  the  other  examples. 

(h)  1.    '  Man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate.' 

2.    '  The  water  is  nought  and  the  ground  barren.' 

Here  'and'  =  'and  therefore,'  'and  consequently.' 

(i)    '  I  am  a  true  Englishman  ;  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the  disgrace  of 

England. ' 
=  I  am  a  true  Englishman,  and  tlierefore  I  felt,  etc. 

The  second  clause  states  a  consequence  of  the  first,  and 
the  ellipsis  of  '  and  therefore '  makes  the  statement  specially 
energetic. 

II.  The  opposition  or  contrast  of  what  the  clauses  express  : 
the  disjunctive  relation. 

EXAMPLES 

(a)  '  Either  you    must   get   another    watch,    or   I    must   get    another 
secretary. ' 

The  one  statement  is  opposed  to  the  other.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  alternative  relation,  because  there  is  a  choice 
between  two  statements. 

(U)    '  John  was  brave,  but  James  was  a  coward. ' 
Here  the  character  of  John  is  contrasted  with  that  of  James. 
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PREFACE. 

SOME  twelve  years  ago  I  began  to  search  for  a  book 
on  English  Grammar  which  should  be  fairly  correct 
and  yet  simple  enough  for  children ;  but  more  than 
once  I  abandoned  the  search  in  despair.  Meanwhile, 
the  reasons  which  suggested  the  enquiry  have  remained 
as  strong  as  ever.  Common  sense  urges  that  the 
right  way  to  learn  grammar  is  through  the  mother 
tongue :  the  example  of  France  and  Germany  shows 
that  it  can  be  done ;  while  our  too  frequent  failures 
to  teach  Latin  in  England  can  often  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  our  pupils  have  never  really  understood  the 
structure  of  an  English  sentence. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
Mr.  Household's  little  book,  which  is  a  practical 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem,  based  upon  several 
years  of  varied  experience.  I  venture  to  commend  it 
to  teachers  mainly  on  three  grounds. — It  is  extremely 
simple  and  bright  without  being  childish.  The  ex- 
amples are  easy,  varied,  and  appropriate.  And  whereas 
the  fetish  of  completeness  has  been  the  ruin  of  many 
grammars,  Mr.  Household  has  had  the  courage  to  omit 
what  is  not  necessary  for  his  purpose. 

M.  G.  GLAZEBKOOK. 
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PARTS  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEIR   USES. 


In  fact  they  are  only  handles  to  a  tool,  and  never  can 
be  of  any  use  unless  they  are  added  to  a  blade. 

NOTE.    You  may  object  that 

He  was  running  past 
They  were  coming  near 
I  was  sitting  below 

do  make  quite  good  sense.  That  is  true.  But  past,  near,  ard 
below  here  answer  the  question  where?  and  are  therefore 
Adverbs. 

As  is  so  often  tho  case  in  English,  the  same  word  may  do  the 
work  of  more  than  one  Part  of  Speech. 

31.  Again,  look  at  the  following : 

(a)  The  train     ^     Bristol  was  very  late. 
(6)  The  book     ^     table  is  mine. 

Here  we  want  some  words  to  join  the  Nouns  Bristol 
and  table  to  the  Nouns  train  and  book,  so  as  to  show 
which  train  and  which  book  we  are  speaking  of. 

We  have  again  the  blade  without  the  handle.     Let 
us  put  in  a  handle  here  also  : 


[Bristol  was  very  late. 


table  is  mine. 


The  train/ffrom 
1*9         J 

(b) 

'on 

under 

below 

The  book- 

beneath 

close  to 

near 

above 

Now  we  have  a  complete  tool. 
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Jones,  come  (you)  here. 
Jones,  I  saw  your  father  yesterday. 
Jones,  are  you  listening  ? 

Jones  is  used  here  almost  like  an  Interjection  (see 
above,  Section  36).  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Statement, 
Question,  or  Command,  which  would  not  be  altered  in 
the  least  degree  if  we  left  out  the  name  Jones.  In 
fact  we  almost  certainly  should  leave  it  out  if  we 
were  quite  sure  that  Jones  would  know  that  we  were 
speaking  to  him. 

This  use  of  a  Noun  (and  occasionally  of  a  Pronoun) 
to  call  attention  we  may  describe  as  the  Vocative  Use 
(i.e.  Galling  Use.  Voco  =  I  call). 

In  Latin  we  translate  it  by  the  Vocative  Case. 

In  analysing  Commands  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
the  Vocative  Use  of  a  Noun  for  the  Subject. 

Notice  that  it  is  always  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Sentence  by  a  comma  (,) :  e.g. 

Soldiers,  follow  me. 

Analyse  as  follows :  e.g. 

Soldiers,  follow  me  through  the  river. 


WORD  OR  PHRASE. 

MODIFIED 
WORD. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Follow 

Transitive  Verb. 

(you) 

soldiers 

Pronoun.     Subject. 
Noun.     Vocative  Use. 

me 
through  ,  .  .  river 
the 

follow 
river 

Pronoun.  Obj.  of  follow. 
Adv.  Phrase  of  Place. 
Definite  Article. 
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Exercise  20. 

Insert  appropriate  Conjunctions  in  the  places  left 
blank : — 

1.  Either  you I  must  write  that  letter ;  -  —  it  must 

be  sent  within  the  next  two  hours.  2.  You  need  not  leave 

your  bed •  the  sun  rises.  3.  You  must  get  up the 

sun  rises.  4.  A  man  must  do  his  best,  he  may  not 

always  succeed.  5.  Tell  me, you  can,  —  —  the  clock  has 

struck  six.  6.  I  could  not  find  out he  lived.  7.  I  did 

not  know far  away  he  was,  or  —  —  he  started.  8.  I  am 

so  vexed  with  you, I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  9.  You 

worked  hard  last  year,  this  year  you  have  been  very  lazy. 

10.  I  wish  to  know  —  -  you  have  been  so  lazy  this  year.  1 1. 

You  are  much  more  idle you  used  to  be.  12.  Many  years 

have  passed,  I  last  saw  you.  13.  I  hope  I  shall  see 

you  again  this  year  ;  we  are  old  friends,  —  —  true  friends 

are  scarce.  14.  You  should  not  give  up  all  hope,  —  -  you 
have  failed  once.  15.  He  who  has  failed  once  might  succeed 

the  second  time, he  tries  hard.  16.  You  have  neglected 

your  work, you  knew you  were  doing  wrong.  17. 

Wait  here  I  return.  18.  I  was  afraid  he  would 

not  recover  from  that  sickness.  1 9.  Take  care you  should 

fall. 


CHAPTEK  IX,— INTERJECTIONS. 

15.  Interjection.  —  Sometimes,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing our  feelings  by  a  sentence,  we  express  them 
by  a  single  word  or  sound,  as  ah  f  Such  words  or 
sounds  are  called  In-ter-jec-tions. 

Remember  then — 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  or  sound  thrown  into  a 
sentence  to  express  some  feeling  of  the  mind. 

Exercise  21. 

Point  out  the  Interjections  in  the  following 
sentences : — 
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Sounds,  Symbols,  and  Spellings  —  (1)  Letters,  Accents,  Syllables,  (2) 
Vowels :  Sounds,  Symbols,  and  Spellings,  (3)  Consonants :  Sounds, 
Symbols,  and  Spellings ;  33.  Peculiar  Plurals :  Origin  and  Uses ;  34. 
Gender  of  Nouns  :  Origin  and  History  ;  35.  Origin  and  Use  of  Certain 
Endings ;  36.  Origin  and  History  of  Certain  Words.  Exercises  40-42 
(selected  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  College  of  Preceptors). 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

BOOKSELLER, — "The  author's  previous  works  on  English  Grammar  have  gained 
the  favourable  opinion  of  English  teachers,  and  the  short  outline  of  the  subject  here 
provided,  which  naturally  proceeds  along  the  same  lines,  is  equally  deserving  of 
commendation.  The  book  is  particularly  designed  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools, 
who  will  find  it  excellently  adapted  to  meet  their  special  needs.' 

HEAD  TEACHER. — "We  have  seen  many  more  pretentious  volumes  than  this 
which  are  much  less  complete,  and  far  less  clear  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  twenty  pages  on  parsing  and  syntax  would  give  the  student 
a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  this  section  of  the  science  of  words  than  is  ordinarily 
possessed.  The  other  chapters  are  equally  good." 

SCHOOLMASTER— "We  have  examined  this  book  with  some  care  and  can  speak 
well  of  it.  A  pupil  who  has  intelligently  worked  through  the  five  parts  of  the 
book  will  have  made  very  considerable  progress  in  this  study.  Mr.  Nesfield  is 
evidently  master  of  his  subject." 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS.—".luij  new  grammar  by  Mr.  Nesfield  is  welcome.  His 
text-books  are  '  boons  and  blessings '  to  teachers.  The  present  work  is  an  outline  of 
English  grammar  in  five  parts,  and  deals  with  the  parts  of  speech,  parsing,  syntax, 
analysis,  sequence  of  tenses,  and  derivation  of  words.  It  has  copious  and  gradtd 
exercises  throughout.  Although  ostensibly  an  outline,  it  contains  matter  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  scholars  entering  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  and  for  Pupil 
Teachers.  It  is  easily  the  best  work  of  its  kind,  and  we  give  it  our  heartiest  recom- 
mendation." 

GIRLS  AND  INFANTS  MISTRESS.— "The  work  promises  to  do  for  the  pupil  in 
the  ordinary  school  what  the  author's  larger  treatise  has  done  for  the  student  in 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  that  is  saying  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  any  educa- 
tional treatise.  Its  treatment  is  on  the  same  scientific  lines ;  its  discipline  is, 
therefore,  of  the  same  order.  Most  educationists  regret  the  intellectually-useless 
simplification  attempted  of  recent  years  in  the  subject  of  our  mother  tongue.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  result,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  endowed  the  pupil  with 
power.  Here  the  agent  is  restored  to  its  proper  function,  and  the  process  of  restora- 
tion is  effected  in  a  style  as  pleasant  and  satisfactory  as  can  ever  hope  to  be  attained." 
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Exercise  27. 

Pick  out  the  Adverb-clause  or  clauses  in  the  following.  Show 
what  word  or  phrase  is  qualified  by  every  such  clause,  and  what 
Adverbial  relation  is  denoted  thereby : — 

1.  He  will  succeed,  because  he  has  worked  hard. 

2.  Men  engage  in  some  work,  that  they  may  earn  a  living. 

3.  He  threatened  to  beat  him,  unless  he  confessed. 

4.  He  was  always  honest,  although  he  was  poor. 

5.  This  is  not  true,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 

6.  He  likes  you  as  much  as  I  do. 

7.  He  tried  for  a  long  time  before  he  succeeded. 

8.  Let  us  go  to  bed,  as  it  is  now  late. 

9.  He  walked  with  care,  lest  he  should  stumble. 

10.  I  agree  to  this,  provided  you  sign  your  name. 

11.  Though  he  punish  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

12.  He  returned  home,  after  he  had  finished  the  work. 

13.  Prove  a  friend,  before  you  trust  him. 

14.  When  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  play. 

15.  He  persevered  so  steadily,  inat  he  succeeded  at  last. 

16.  I  will  let  off  this  man,  who  has  been  well  punished  already. 

17.  He  sees  very  well,  considering  that  he  is  sixty  years  of  age. 

18.  I  gave  him  a  prize,  that  he  might  -\vork  harder  next  year. 

19.  They  deserted  their  former  associate,  who  had  become  poor  and 
unfortunate. 

20.  As  the  tree  falls,  so  will  it  lie. 

21.  Ever  since  we  left  the  house,  it  has  not  ceased  raining. 

22.  I  should  be  glad  to  lend  you  that  money,  if  I  had  as  much  in 
my  own  pocket. 

23.  Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  yet  speak. 

24.  Unless  you  leave  the  house  at  once,  I  will  send  for  a  policeman. 

25.  A  jackal,  while  prowling  about  the  suburbs  of  a  town,  slipped 
into  an  indigo  tank  ;  and  not  being  able  to  get  out  he  laid  himself 
down,  so  that  he  might  be  taken  for  dead. 

26.  Ambassadors  were  sent  from  Sparta,  who  should  sue  for  peace. 


CHAPTER  xxv.— THE  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 

119.  Form  of  Analysis. — The  following  form  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  fourth  example  is  a 
Complex  sentence  ;  the  other  three  are  Simple  sentences  : — 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
He  made  himself  mean  and  of  no  reputation. 

The  second  master  of  the  school  has  been  teaching  my  sons  Euclid 
since  Thursday  last. 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 
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OPINIONS. 

A  HEAD  MASTER  writes :—"  It  meets  fully  the  needs  of  all  ordinary  students. 
Tiie  arrangement  and  treatment  are  unique,  adequate,  and  scholarly.  I  Intend 
introducing  it  at  once." 

A  HEAD  TEACHER  writes:—"!  have  carefully  examined  Nesfield's  Manual  of 
English,  Grammar  and  Competition  with  special  reference  to  its  use  by  Pupil  Teachers, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  It  is  an  Ideal  book  for  teachers.  It  is  clear, 
simple,  and  comprehensive." 

A  HEAD  MASTER  writes : — "  It  is  completely  up  to  date,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
books  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject." 

A  HEAD  MASTER  writes: — "I  have  carefully  examined  the  book,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  a  better  manual  in  English  Grammar  for  Pupil  Teachers  and  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination  cannot  be  found.  The  sections  on  '  Propriety  of  Diction ' 
and  '  Enlargement  of  Vocabulary  by  Metaphor  and  Metonymy '  are  especially  valuable 
features.  I  hope  to  adopt  the  work  in  this  centre  as  soon  as  possible,  and  intend  also 
to  recommend  it  to  my  Certificate  Students." 

ONE  OP  H.M.  INSPECTORS  writes:— "I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it — when  consulted — as  the  best  book  I  know  for  Pupil  Teachers  and 
Candidates  for  the  First  Year's  Cert'ficate  Examination." 

BOARD  TEACHER. — "This  scholarly  and  well-written  work  is  the  product  of 
much  thought  and  of  a  nice  discrimination.  It  will  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to 
young  students,  and,  indeed,  to  all  lovers  of  our  Mother-Tongue." 

SCHOOL  WORLD.—"  Deserves  to  be  widely  used." 

GUARDIAN. — "The  whole  of  Mr.  Kesfield's  work  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
individual  thought,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  to  remove  those  absurdities  of 
grammatical  classification  and  terminology  which  are  the  despair  of  the  teacher  and 
one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  attainment  of  English  grammar  and  literature  of 
that  high  place  in  the  school  curriculum  which  should  naturally  be  its  due. " 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES.— "It  is  very  carefully  written ;  the  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  well  chosen,  and  there  are  plenty  of  exercises." 

LITER  A  TURB.—"The  book  is  one  that  should  be  of  great  service." 
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daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man 
of  wealth,  replied :  "I  would  prefer  a  man  without  wealth  to 
wealth  without  a  man." — Spectator,  No.  372. 

Antithesis  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  brevity.  Compare  the 
following,  and  see  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  pointed  : — 

(a)  The  posthumous  fame   of  Buddha  is  far  greater  than  what 

accrued  to  him  during  his  life. 
(J)  The  fame  which  has  gathered  round  the  name  of  Buddha  since 

his  death  far  exceeds  that  which  accrued  to  him  during  his  life. 

Observe  that  in  (6)  not  only  is  one  clause  balanced  against 
another,  but  the  Present  Perfect  tense  "  has  gathered "  is 
contrasted  with  the  Past  Indefinite  "  accrued." 

355.  Epigram :  lit.  an  inscription  (a  Greek  word,  epi- 
gramma),  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  short  piece  of 
verse  inscribed  on  a  public  monument  Brevity  is  still  one  of 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  epigram.  But  the  word  has  been 
made  to  denote  any  kind  of  pointed  saying,  and  especially  one  in 
which  the  words  appear  to  be  contrasted,  or  at  least  to  contain 
some  kind  of  incongruity.  It  is  therefore  based  upon  the  per- 
ception of  difference,  and  is  closely  allied  to  Antithesis. 

"  The  epigram  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  language, 
which,  by  causing  a  temporary  shock,  rouses  our  attention  to 
Borne  important  meaning  underneath  "  (Bain). 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man. — Proverb. 

By  merit  raised  to  that  bad  eminence. — MILTON. 

Language  is  the  art  of  concealing  thought. — ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Natural  beauty,  when  unadorned,  is  adorned  the  most.— 
THOMSON. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence. — DISRAELI. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. — Proverb. 

He  lived  a  life  of  active  idleness. 

'Tis  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shun. — POPE. 

Art  lies  in  concealing  art. — Latin  Proverb. 

Fame  is  tht  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. — MILTON. 

Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes, 

The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods. — POPE. 

He  who  lives  without  folly  is  not  so  wise  as  he  imagines. — 
Proverb. 

Affected  simplicity  is  refined  artfulness.— -Proverb. 

A  workless  workman  (a  man  seeking  for  work  and  not  finding  it). 

To  damn  with  faint  praise. 

Indecision  is  sometimes  a  decisive  kind  of  action. — Review  of 
Reviews. 

Another  such  victory,  and  we  are  undone.  —  Saying  of  Pyrrhui, 

Beware  the  fury  of  &  patient  man. — DRYDEN. 
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Verbs,  (5)  The  Forms  of  Adverbs,  (6)  The  Forms  of  Prepositions,  (7) 
The  Forms  of  Conjunctions ;  27.  Compound  Words — Section  (1)  Un- 
related or  Juxtapositional  Compounds,  (2)  Related  or  Syntactical 
Compounds,  (3)  Disguised  Compounds,  (4)  Mistaken  or  Apparent  Com- 
pounds, (5)  Hybrid  Compounds  ;  28.  Teutonic  Prefixes  and  Suffixes — 
Section  (1)  Teutonic  Prefixes,  (2)  Suffixes;  29.  Secondary  Derivatives, 
Romanic — Section  (1)  Prefixes,  (2)  Suffixes;  30.  Greek  Prefixes  and 
Suffixes — Section  (1)  Prefixes,  (2)  Suffixes  ;  31.  Summary  of  Results  in 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes  ;  32.  Bilingualism,  Doublets,  Grimm's  Law,  Ver- 
ner's  Law.  Questions  from  London  Matriculation  Papers.  Appendix 
I.  Prosody  and  Poetry ;  II.  Note  on  Vocalic  Sounds  by  Professor 
Skeat ;  III.  Figures  of  Rhetoric ;  IV.  Synonyms ;  V.  Changes  of 
Meaning. 


PEESS  OPINIONS 


GUARDIAN. — "Mr.  Nesfield  is  no  mere  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  others ;  he  is  a 
thinker,  an  investigator,  and  an  experimenter ;  and  though  we  cannot  agree  with  all 
his  conclusions,  yet  we  feel  assured  that  some  of  them  will  be  generally  accepted  as 
marking  a  distinct  advance  on  older  nomenclature,  classification,  and  definition." 

LITERATURE. — "Animated  by  a  praiseworthy  and  human  desire  to  make 
English  grammar  interesting  through  its  culminating  stages  of  expression  and 
literature.  .  .  .  For  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  facility  of  reference  Mr.  Nesfield's 
is  a  book  we  can  unreservedly  recommend.  It  is  well  stocked  with  examples, 
exercises,  and  questions. " 

SPEAKER. — "  It  aims  at  covering  the  whole  ground,  and  it  apparently  does  so 
very  efficiently.  .  .  .  Matriculation  candidates  will  probably  find  this  book  admirably 
suited  to  their  wants.  .  .  .  The  student  who  uses  the  book  will  be  taught  to  think." 

SCHOOL  GUARDIAN.—"  Entitled  to  considerable  praise  and  a  hearty  welcome." 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.— "This  may  bo  described  as  an  attempt  to  combine 
in  a  single  volume  Mason,  Morris,  and  Kellner,  and  it  has  much  to  commend  it." 

EDUCA  T10NAL  TIMES.—" There  is  much  that  is  good  in  Mr.  Nesfield's  Grammar. 
.  .  .  His  book  gives  evidence  of  good  judgment  and  experience  in  teaching." 

SCHOOLMASTER.— "The  valuable  appendices  on  prosody,' synonyms,  and  other 
outlying  subjects  which  the  student  has  often  had  to  travel  far  afield  to  collect,  make 
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it  indispensable  to  examinees.  The  -whole  production  is  marked  by  ripe  experience, 
fulness,  scholarly  treatment,  clever  arrangement  and  much  freshness.  The  twenty 
years'  questions,  so  aptly  collated  and  scattered  throughout  the  book,  are  gathered 
from  the  examination  papers  of  the  London  University.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  much  this  adds  to  the  value  of  such  a  student's  hand-book.  The  teacher  looking 
forward  a  year  hence  for  London  honours  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  this 
aid." 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. — "Most  satisfactory  in  plan,  wise  and  informing  in 
matter,  and  meritorious  in  execution,  style,  method,  and  get-up.  Within  its  limits 
(470  pages)  we  know  of  no  English  grammar— although  we  have  some  on  our  shelves 
exceeding  a  thousand  pages — so  complete,  so  clear,  and  so  unexceptionable  as  this. 
It  must  be  specially  useful  in  the  higher  classes  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  students 
of  systematic  English  in  colleges,  or  persons  studying  for  Civil  Service,  London 
University,  and  other  professional  examinations,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  indispensable 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  understand  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it." 

PUPIL  TEACHER. — "  Students  who  require  a  thorough  reliable  text-book  on 
English  grammar  should  procure  English  Grammar,  Past  and  Present.  It  is  just  the 
text-book  for  such  examinations  as  the  London  University  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, being  a  very  practical  and  well-arranged  book,  and  Mr.  Nesfield  has  done  his 
work  in  a  manner  to  command  approval." 

TEACHERS'  AID.—"  The  book  throughout  bears  the  impress  of  learning  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  has  here  presented  an  immense  amount  of  matter,  so 
arranged  that  the  student  begins  with  what  is  fairly  familiar,  and  then  goes  into  the 
more  abstruse  and  unknown  parts  of  the  subject.  It  seems  to  be  specially  adapted 
to  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  London  University,  and  is  certainly  the  best 
grammar  we  have  seen  for  that  purpose. " 

SCHOOLMISTRESS. — "Each  section  of  the  book  has  been  most  thoroughly  and 
ably  treated,  and  the  author  claims  that  there  is  scarcely  any  question  relating  to  the 
three  branches  of  English  grammar  of  which  the  book  treats,  viz.,  'Modern  English 
Grammar,'  'Idiom  and  Construction,'  and  'Historical  English  and  Derivation,' 
which  cannot  be  answered  from  information  which  the  book  supplies.  Test 
questions,  drawn  largely  from  those  given  in  the  London  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions, are  given  at  the  end  of  each  part.  The  printing  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  book  are  excellent." 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.—" Among  the  numerous  Com- 
pendiums  of  Grammar  we  do  not  know  any  that  so  combines  the  higher  aspect*  of 
the  subjects  with  the  ordinary  simple  elements." 

QUEENSLAND  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL.— '"The  book  is  to  be  recommended  for 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style  and  explanation." 

SCOTSMAN. — "  May  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  attention  of  teachers." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "  A  very  complete  manual.  .  .  .  The  subject  is  dealt  with 
ill  a  strikingly  fresh  way.  .  .  .  The  information  is  remarkably  well  put  and  illus- 
trated ;  the  appendices  in  particular  will  be  found  very  useful  for  examination 
purposes.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  copious  sets  of  questions  collected  by  the 
author  on  the  three  sections  of  tke  work." 
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oeptionally  valuable.  There  la  an  excellent  '  Note  on  Vocalic  Sounds '  contributed 
by  Professor  Skeat.  Altogether,  we  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Ncstlcld's 
concise  historical  treatment  of  the  English  language." 
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PUPIL  TBACBSR.—"  This  book  is  fascinating  in  its  fulness  and  simplicity.  The 
author  has  done  his  work  well,  and  his  efforts  have  produced  a  valuable  text-book 
for  the  general  student,  and  especially  suitable  for  the  candidate  preparing  for  the 
London  Matriculation  Examination.  The  excellence  of  the  plan  and  illustrations, 
and  its  completeness  will  guarantee  the  success  of  this  work." 

SCHOOLMASTER.— "Mr.  Nesfleld's  book  shows  considerable  knowledge  of  a  wide 
and  important  subject,  a  clear  view  of  its  several  parts,  and  great  industry  and  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  each.  As  a  book  of  reference  and  a  working  text-book,  the 
volume  will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  English  student.  The  examination 
questions  and  indexes  add  much  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  book." 

TEACHERS  AID.—"  This  is  a  splendid  text-book  for  the  student  of  English,  and 
the  subject  has  been  treated  with  sufficient  fulness  to  enable  any  diligent  student  to 
do  credit  to  himself  or  herself  in  the  London  Matriculation  Examination.  Thorough- 
ness is  the  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  work,  and  this  may  be  se«n  on  every 
page.  The  chapter  on  sounds  and  symbols  is  very  valuable  indeed,  and  has  been 
made,  by  the  author's  happy  style,  highly  interesting.  The  section  of  the  book 
dealing  with  derivation  is  very  full,  and  contains  information  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  all  needs.  The  works  of  Professor  Skeat,  and  the  great  dictionary  of  Dr. 
Murray,  are  frequently  referred  to,  which  shows  that  the  writer  has  consulted  the 
best  authorities  before  commencing  his  task." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—"  Exceedingly  handy  for  higher  school  purposes.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  well-put  information  on  the  history  of  the  language,  and 
on  the  derivation  of  words." 

SCOTSMAN.—"  It  makes  a  minute  survey  of  the  history  of  English  in  its 
philological  and  etymological  aspects,  and  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  exposition  of 
the  scientific  principles  illustrated  in  the  growth  of  the  language  as  distinguished 
from  its  grammatical  structure. " 
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from  London  University  Matriculation  Papers,  and  a  copious  index,  complete  a 
very  valuable  book." 


GUARDIAN.— "Readers  of  mediaeval  and  early  literature  will  find  the  book  a  useful 
companion  to  their  texts,  and  students  of  pure  philology  will  not  refuse  it  an 
honoured  place  beside  the  works  of  Morris,  Kellner,  Sweet,  and  Skeat. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesfield  has  done  a  useful  work  in  his  text- 
book  of  Hittorical  English  and  Derivation,  which  is  crammed  full  of  information, 
but  is  in  no  sense  a  cram-book.  He  covers  the  whole  ground  with  great  fulness,  and 
gives  all  the  most  recent  information  with  regard  to  the  history  of  our  language. 
As  a  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  his  work  should  prove  very  valuable." 
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[Specimen  Page  of  First  High  School  Course] 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  [CHAP.  vn. 


and  may  be  at  any  moment  withdrawn  by  him,  a  kind  of 
equality  may  exist  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  despot." 
[Periodic.] 

EXERCISE    33 

In  the  passage  quoted  on  pages  124-126,  which  sentences 
are  loose  and  which  periodic  ? 

81.  How  to  make  a  Loose  Sentence  Periodic. — The 
following  examples  will  show  how  simple  a  matter  it 
usually  is  to  make  a  loose  sentence  periodic : — 


Loos*: 

He  had  an  unusually  happy 
life,  in  spite  of  some  grievous 
disappointments  and  bereave- 
ments. 

He  had  taught  himself  how 
to  be  idle  elegantly,  but  he 
had  never  planned  how  to 
earn  his  own  living. 

I  closed  the  door  behind 
me  softly  and  sped  swiftly 
down  the  street. 

Still  he  pressed  forward, 
waving  his  sword  and  cheer- 
ing his  soldiers  to  the  attack, 
but  a  third  shot  lodged  deep 
within  his  breast. 

Abandon  your  plan  or 
comply  with  my  wishes. 

The  soldier  was  brave  and 
he  was  discreet 


PERIODIC 

In  spite  of  some  grievous 
disappointments  and  bereave- 
ments, he  had  an  unusually 
happy  life. 

Though  he  had  taught  him- 
self how  to  be  idle  elegantly, 
he  had  never  planned  how 
to  earn  his  own  living. 

Closing  the  door  behind 
me  softly,  I  sped  swiftly 
down  the  street. 

As  he  still  pressed  forward, 
waving  his  sword  and  cheer- 
ing his  soldiers  to  the  attack, 
a  third  shot  lodged  deep 
within  his  breast. 

Either  abandon  your  plan 
or  comply  with  my  wishes. 

The  soldier  was  not  only 
brave  but  discreet. 
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EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE 

Two  years  ago  I  published  a  little  book  under  the  title  of  "  Exercises  in 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,"  with  the  idea  of  presenting  in  a 
compact  form  ( i )  such  theoretical  matter  as  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  for 
the  young  student  of  Rhetoric  to  have  thoroughly  in  mind,  and  (2)  material 
for  practice  of  all  sorts  in  applying  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text. 
That  book,  which  was  somewhat  too  elementary  for  college  use,  I  have  now 
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enlarged  and  made  more  advanced  in  character,  until  it  represents,  to  my 
mind,  a  body  of  instruction  in  Rhetoric  suitable  for  the  first  semester  or  the 
first  two  terms  of  the  Freshman  year.  If  any  other  teacher  should  chance 
to  make  use  of  my  work,  he  will  perhaps  be  helped  by  noticing  several 
peculiarities  which  it  shows.  First,  I  have  said  very  little  about  "style." 
What  a  Freshman  needs  most  of  all  is  to  write  correctly,  clearly,  and  with 
some  vigour.  Attempts  to  lay  stress  on  individuality  of  style  or  on  the 
element  of  beauty  in  the  pupil's  writing  should,  I  think,  be  deferred  until 
later  in  the  course.  Second,  I  have  treated  Rhetoric  as  an  art,  not  as  a 
science.  The  other  point  of  view  is  natural  and  reasonable,  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  appropriate  only  for  more  advanced  students  than  those  for  whom  I 
intend  this  book.  Third,  I  have  attempted  to  broaden  the  pupil's  interest 
in  the  art  of  expression  by  making  an  occasional  use  of  Latin,  French,  and 
German  illustrations.  Fourth,  I  have  endeavoured  throughout,  not  to 
expound  the  various  principles  on  which  I  think  the  art  of  Rhetoric  rests, 
but  to  propose  a  series  of  questions  and  problems  which  the  instructor  and 
his  pupils  may  together  discuss  and  solve. 

TABLE   OF   CONTENTS 
PREFACE 
SCHEME  OF  SUBJECT-MATTER 

CHAPTER  I.  The  Art  of  Rhetoric ;  How  Rhetoric  may  be  Studied ; 
Standards  and  Authorities ;  Exercise  I. — II.  Method  Proposed  ; 
Words  :  Barbarisms  ;  Improprieties  ;  Exercise  II. — III.  Words  : 
Vocabulary  ;  Exercises  III. — IV.  Words  :  Too  Many  ;  Too  Few  ; 
Exercise  IV. — V.  Long  Words  versus  Short  Words  ;  Anglo-Saxon 
Words  versus  Latin  Words ;  Simple  Words  versus  Fine  Writing  ; 
Euphemisms;  Definite  Words;  Exercise  V. — VI. —Sentences  : 
Punctuation  ;  Solecisms ;  Exercise  VI. — VII.  Sentences  :  Long  and 
Short;  Periodic  and  Loose;  Balanced.  Exercise  VII. — VIII.  Sentences: 
Unity  ;  Exercise  VIII. — IX.  Sentences  :  Emphasis  and  Coherence  ; 
Exercise  IX. — X.  Paragraphs :  Unity,  Emphasis,  and  Coherence  ; 
Exercise  X. — XI.  The  Whole  Composition :  Unity,  Emphasis,  and 
Coherence;  Exercise  XI. — XII.  Qualities  of  Style:  Clearness; 
Exercise  XII.— XIII.  Qualities  of  Style  :  Force  ;  Exercise  XIII.— 
XIV.  Qualities  of  Style  :  Elegance  ;  Exercise  XIV. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  THEMES 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SIGNS  USED  IN  CORRECTING  THEMES 

INDEX  TO  THE  SUBJECT-MATTER 

INDEX  TO  THE  PASSAGES  QUOTED 

From  "Education." — "  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composi- 
tion in  Columbia  College,  has  prepared  a  work  under  the  title  of  '  Exercises  in  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition,'  in  which  not  so  much  the  science  of  rhetoric  is  mapped  out 
and  defined  as  the  practical  workings  of  the  an  are  furnished  to  the  student  with  just 
enough  of  the  principles  to  guide  him  aright.  The  author  gives  an  abundance  of  exercises 
for  the  student  to  study  and  analyze,  and  this  is  the  very  best  kind  of  help.  The  scheme 
of  the  subject-matter  is  somewhat  unique  and  novel,  but  it  is  comprehensive  and  lucid.  The 
book  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  consideration  of  the  elements  of  style,— words, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  whole  compositions,  Other  than  students  in  college  will  find  this 
a  very  serviceable  and  suggestive  book  to  read  and  consult." 
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CHAP,  ix.]  Coherence  145 

intending  to  purchase  to  allow  us  the  privilege  of  trying 
on  a  pair;  to  see  and  feel  this  Shoe  upon  the  foot,  is  to 
make  a  customer  for  us,  [Unnecessary  changes  of  con- 
struction.] 

(<f)  Henry  Smith,  attorney  for  the  Merrimac  valley 
navigation  company,  stated  in  behalf  of  that  company  the 
objections  to  the  proposed  buoy,  and  the  construction  of 
a  fender  pier  was  strenuously  advocated  by  him.  [Unneces- 
sary change  of  subject] 

EXERCISE    IX. 

I.  Notice,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface 
to  Arnold's  "Essays  in  Criticism,"  the  arrangement 
of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  by  which  emphasis  is 
secured : 

"  And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Saturday 
Review  has  here,  for  once,  fallen  a  victim  to  an  idea, — a 
beautiful  but  deluding  idea, — and  that  the  British  nation 
has  not  yet,  so  entirely  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  imagine, 
found  the  last  word  of  its  philosophy.  No,  we  are  all 
seekers  still !  Seekers  often  make  mistakes,  and  I  wish 
mine  to  redound  to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  touch 
Oxford.  Beautiful  city !  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  unrav- 
aged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so 
serene ! 

"  '  There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play  ! ' 

"  And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her 
gardens  to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers 
the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny 
that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us 
nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfec- 
tion,— to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from 
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LESSON   II 

A— WORD-BUILDING 


car 


(short  a) 


/ar;        spar; 


•3fT6  (long  a) 

#are       rare 
care 


6/are 
mare 


B-TRANSORIPTION  based  upon  A 

1.  Father  brought  a  bar  of  steel  and  a  jar 

of  tar  upon  the  car. 

2.  The  stone  left  a  deep  scar  on  Sam's  fore- 

head. 

3.  The   little   stars   are   far,   far   away  from 

our  earth. 

4.  I   do   not   care   to  run  about  bare-footed 

and  bare-headed. 

5.  The   noise   of   the   cannon   will   scare   the 

young  mare. 

6.  We  use  set  squares  in  our  drawing  lessons. 
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0-ELLIPSIS 

Supply  the  missing  word  from  A 

1.  The  xqu —  man  always  2sn — s  at  our  cheers. 

2.  We  all  like  to  live  with  3ch —  people. 

3.  The  little  squirrel  *p—  B  through  the  trees 

4.  The  red-deer  got  quite  Bcl —  of  the  hunters. 

5.  The  fanners  6sh —  their  sheep  in  warm  weather. 

6.  Near  the  end  of  the  7y —  comes  Christmas. 

7.  We  soon  8w —  of  dull  and  9dr —  November. 


.D-BUILDING  AND  BINDING 

1.  in  leap  year      February       extra  day. 

2.  poor  washerwoman      weary      hard  day's  work. 

3.  fear      boys      steer  boat      on  rocks. 

4.  beer      made      malt  and  hops. 

5.  spear      struck      soldier      near      heart 

6.  fear      we  cannot      hear      scholars'  cheers. 

In  leap  year  February  has  an  extra  day. 

The  poor  washerwoman  is  weary  after  her  day's  work. 

I  fear  the  boys  will  steer  the  boat  on  the  rocks. 


E— ADDITIONAL  WORDS  built  upon  A 
for  Composition  and  Transcription 


-eer 

-ear 

cheerless 

dearest 

Vfearied 

hearer 

sneering 
steering 
queerest 

fearful, 
appeared 
ear-ring 

year/7/ 
reared 
hearing 

clearer 
wearily 
weariness 

[Specimen  Page  Part  IIL] 

A— WORD-BUILDING    RULES 
IV. — Dropping  final  1  in  adding  -full,  all,  -fill,  well 


al. 

fill. 

01. 

almost 

wiL/W. 

4peace/^. 

e/.bow 

altogether 

wil/w/.ly 

beauti/W. 

we/.fare 

al.rea.dy 

^are/W. 

plenti/w^. 

7we/.coine 

al.  though 

care/wUy 

6merci/w/. 

almighty 

uskiL/W 

fright/W. 

al.  ways 

useful. 

8pain/%/. 

•  il 

also 

aw/w£ 

^faithful. 

ii* 

12piti/w/. 

faithfully 

unti7. 

2dread/w/. 

fulfil. 

stiZ.ly 

fruit/W. 

/w/.fiUed 

hilly 

*thought/W. 

pocket/^. 

chi/.blains 

9bagAt/. 

fully 

dro/.ly 

10bW.rushes 

ful.ness 

dul.ne83 

B— TRANSCRIPTION  based  upon  A 


1.  Although  Sam  is  the  tallest  of  the  three  he  is  the  weakest. 

2.  I  almost  caught  the  ball  with  one  hand. 

3.  John  always  calls  for  me  on  the  road  to  school. 

4.  "  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  cried  the  driver. 

5.  We  were  left  all  alone  in  the  room  until  dusk. 

6.  Tom  fulfilled  his  promise  faithfully. 

7.  We  were  made  very  welcome  by  the  beautiful  lady- 

8.  Be  careful  to  welcome  your  old  friends. 

9.  The  thoughtful  boy  brought  a  plentiful  supply  of  food. 

10.  Mary's  chilblains  were  very  painful. 

11.  The  hilly  country  looks  very  beautiful. 
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0— ELLIPSIS— Seeking  and  Finding 
Supply  the  missing  word  from  A 

1.  On  my  master's  recommendation  I  obtained  the  1sit — . 

2.  My  brother  died  of  2innamm —  of  the  lungs. 

3.  We  had  permission  to  carry  provisions  on  the  sexcur — . 

4.  Great  *con —  followed  the  explosion  at  the  foundry. 

5.  We  had  'per —  to  join  the  procession  on  this  occasion. 

6.  There  is  good  accommodation  for  visitors  to  the  6exhib — . 

7.  After  the  rebellion  there  was  a  restor —  of  property. 

8.  He  had  no  permission  to  take  8possess —  of  the  house. 

9.  The  missionary  gave  a  9descrip —  of  his  10recep —  by  the  Indians. 
10.  In  the  Artie  ureg — s  the  cold  is  intense. 

D— BUILDING  AND  BINDING 

Fit  these  words  together  to  make  sense 

1.  profession  of      doctor      needs      careful      preparation 

2.  no  one      gained      admission      except  my  companion 

3.  excursionists      at      railway  stations      found      confusion 

4.  destruction  of      city      caused      sensation 

5.  dog's  affection      for      master 

6.  collection      made      for      restoration      of      old  church 

The  profession  of  a  doctor  needs  careful  preparation. 

No  one  gained  admission  to  the  exhibition  except  my  companion. 

The  excursionists  at  the  station  found  all  in  confusion. 

E— ADDITIONAL    WORDS— Noun-makers   in 
-tion.     First  miss  out  the  e  and  then  add  the  following  to 


-ation  -ition 

in        iv  v 

starve7      ci7vilise  propose' 

perspire7  co!7onise  impost 

restore'    organise  compos/ 

explore'    accuse'  transpose' 

recite7       imagine  oppose7 

examine'  prepare'  compete' 

ORAL  EXERCISE — Moke  Sentences  containing  each  new  word,  as, 
Here  is  good  accommodation  for  travellers. 

Communication  with  India  by  telegraph  is  now  open. 


I 

relate7 

reg'ulate 

dictat*7 

im'itate 

aggravate  de'corate 

complete7  ed'ucate 


-ion 
n 

accom'modate 
commu7nicate 
mod'erate 
des7perate 
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EXERCISE  III. 

Re-write  correctly  the  following,  using  Capitals  aiid  Stops  where 
needed : — 

1.  charles  dickens  lord  macaulay  sir  waiter  3cott  and  robert  burns 

were  great  writers.     The  most  interesting  magazines  are  — . 

2.  Some  favourite  poems  are  John  gilpin  the  wreck  of  the  hesperus 

we  are  seven  the  may  queen  and  the  skylark 

3.  in  our  school   library   are   westward   ho  robinson   crusoe  the 

pilgrim's  progress  by  John  bunyan  esop's  fables  and  uncle  tom's 
cabin.     My  favourite  pictures  are  —  . 

4.  the  times  the  standard  the  chronicle  the  daily  graphic  and  the 

daily  telegraph  are  well-known  london  papers 

5.  the  gerinaus  dutch  and  Spaniards  are  european  nations 

6.  the  hindoos  Chinese  and  turks  are  asiatic  peoples 

7.  edward  the  III.  king  of  england  and  his  son  the  black  prince 

led  the  english  army  at  crecy  in  france 

8.  I  have  read  and  like  best  these  books  — . 

9.  My  favourite  writers  are  — .     My  favourite  poems  are  —  . 
10.  My  favourite  poets  are  — .     My  historical  favourites  are  — 

EXERCISE  IV. — BUILDING  AND  BINDING. 
Make  sentences  using  correctly  the  follovnng  words  .••— 
the  english  a  Shetland  pony     the  dutch 

scotch  wool  Irish  butter  an  englishman 

a  frenchman  a  bengal  tiger        an  arabian  horse 

an  indian  chief      a  Spanish  officer     the  welsh 

EXERCISE  V.— BUILDING  AND  BINDING. 

Introduce  the  following  into  sentences : — 
Sunday      November         Christmas  February   Easter 
Monday    Wednesday       Friday        August       October 
May-day  Ascension  day  January     Saturday    Tuesday 
July          Whit-Sunday    April          December  March 

EXERCISE  VI. — BUILDING  AND  BINDING. 

Make  sentences  containing  the  following  historical  names  :-— 
Gunpowder  Plot  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar 

The  Eesurrection  The  Death  of  Nelson 

Crossing  the  Red  Sea  The  Crucifixion 

The  Civil  War  The  Flood 

The  Norman  Conquest         The  Crusades 
The  Indian  Mutiny  The  Discovery  of  America 
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ILL  USTRA  TIVE  EXAMPLE  OF  A  VTOB10UHA  I' 111' : I  / 
METHOD. 

Objects  or  Substance  to  be  examined  and 

Questioned  upon,  and  Oral  Answers  given  by  the 

Pupils  in  three  Stages  before  writing  out. 

First,  place  a  familiar  object,  or  a  picture  of  it,  before  the  class, 
such  as  "Blowing  Bubbles,"  an  Umbrella,  a  Kite,  a  Chair,  a  Doll, 
or  a  Top  ;  or,  let  one  child  personate  the  object  and  answer,  in 
complete  sentences,  some  of  the  following  oral  questions  put  to  it 
by  a  second  scholar,  who  stands  up  before  the  class  and  acts  as 
questioner  or  cross-examiner.  Ask  other  children  to  supply  any 
suitable -question  omitted  which  they  think  suitable  for  eliciting 
a  fitting  reply. 

In  this  way  enthusiasm,  attention,  and  intelligence,  will  be  aroused 
and  sustained  even  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  plan  may  be 
introduced  with  advantage  in  securing  answers  in  complete  state- 
ments. 


STEP  I.— Oral  Questions  on  the  following: 

(a)  An  Umbrella,    (b)  Father's  Pipe, 
(c)  A  Soap  Bubble. 


1.  What  are  you? 

2.  How  did  you  get  your  name  ? 

3.  Who  uses  you  ? 

4.  What  were  you  once  ? 

5.  What  were  you  like  then? 

6.  Where  were  you  obtained 
or  found  ? 

7.  Of  what  stuff  or  materials 
are  you  made  ? 

8.  From  what  sources  do  you 
come  ? 

9.  What  are  your  parts  ? 

10.  Are  you  made,  grown,  or 
fitted  together? 

11.  How  were  you  fitted  to- 
gether, or  prepared  for  use  ? 


12.  Who  made  you?    Where? 

13.  What  is  your  appearance 
now  ?     What  is  your  size,  shape, 
or  colour  ?     Qualities  or  nature  ? 

14.  How  are  you  used  ?     By 
whom  are  you  needed?     When 
are  you  needed  ?    For  what  pur- 
pose are  you  used  ? 

15.  Where  are  you  kept?  How 
are  you  treated  by  others  ? 

16.  Are  you  the  only  kind  ? 

17.  What  value  or  advantage 
to  others  are  you  in  the  world  ? 

18.  What  is  known   of  your 
life,  experience,  and  adventures 
of  interest  to  these  scholars  ? 


STEP  II. —Oral  Answers  to  some  of  the  Questions. 

1.  I  am  an  umbrella,  and  am  used  by  many  people,  young  and  old. 

'2.   I  get  my  name  from  a  word  which  means  a  shade. 

3.  My  parts  are  a  frame  and  a  cover.  My  frame  consists  of  a  stick, 
about  a  yard  long,  wires,  and  a  sliding  metal  band.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  stick  is  a  steel  ferrule  or  ring.  This  keeps  the  end  from 
Wearing  away  when  I  am  used  in  walking. 
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SECTION  IX. 
HELPFUL  CLASS  CRITICISM  AND  REVISION. 

I.— The  Detection,  Class  Criticism,  Correction, 
Anticipation,  Prevention,  and  Classification 
of  Common  Faults  in  Structure,  etc. 

It  is  a  real  aid  to  a  young  composer  to  have  a  right 
standard  of  correctness  ever  before  his  mind  to  which  to 
silently  appeal  when  improving  or  finally  revising  his 
exercises.  He  is  thus  able  to  understand  not  only  where, 
but  how  and  why  he  has  violated  some  vital  rule  in  writing 
clearly  and  pleasantly.  Thus  many  errors  due  to  haste 
and  carelessness  are  reduced,  and  much  labour  saved  the 
teacher.  (See  Chapter,  "  Errors  in  English.") 

When  criticising,  polishing  up,  commenting  upon,  and 
comparing  good  and  bad  essays,  narratives,  or  biographies 
previously  written  in  class  or  at  home,  you  should  ask 
yourself  such  questions  as  the  following,  and  try  to  give 
sensible  and  satisfactory  answers,  and  also  reasons  for  them, 
e.g.  varying  the  form,  position,  and  length  of  clause,  etc.  : — 

1.  Is  this  the  best  arrangement  of  the  words  ?     Does  it  look  right  ? 

2.  Does  it  sound  right,  like  book  English,  when  read  aloud  ? 

3.  Where   lies   the  fault  ?      What   does   it   spring  from  ?      (See 
Scheme  and  large  Charts.) 

4.  What  rule  is  violated  in  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd  sentences,  etc.     (See 
Danger  Signal  Scheme  and  Exercises,  pages  88-91.) 

5.  How  can  I  improve  it — by  (1)  adding,  (2)  subtracting,  or  (3) 
substituting  a  word  or  a  phrase — which  ? 

6.  Why  does  the  new  form,  when  read  aloud,  satisfy  me  ? 

7.  How  could  I  express  it  more  neatly  and  forcibly  in  yet  another 
form  ?     Read  it  aloud  and  rearrange  the  explanatory  icorcls. 

8.  How  could  I  say  it  in  fewer,  better,  or  more  expressive  words  ? 
(Synonyms.)     E.g.  By  expressing  a  phrase  or  a  clause  in  one  word. 

9.  Why  does  Tom  Brown's  paper  give  more  pleasure  than  others  ? 
10.  Which  of  his  sentences  show  better  structure  ?     Why  is  this  ? 
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THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  READER.     25. 

Schoolmaster. — "  These  three  books  have  been  prepared  specially  for 
students  proposing  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
the  composition  paper  with  confidence  and  success.  The  author  shows 
how  the  ideas  which  they  have  collected  should  be  arranged  and  how 
they  can  be  presented  in  the  best  form.  There  are  valuable  hints  on 
common  mistakes  in  grammar,  and  very  clear  and  concise  directions  for 
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punctuation  and  the  use  of  capital  letters.  The  Companion,  in  addition 
to  serving  as  a  key  to  the  exerciser,  contains  a  good  collection  of 
specimen  essays.  As  an  aid  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  good 
style,  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors,  the  Civil  Service  Reader  has 
been  compiled.  It  contains  selections  from  the  works  of  some  of  our 
best  writers  of  recognised  repute,  and  the  choice  of  extracts  has  been 
made  with  much  care  and  discretion." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  These  four  books  are  sure  to  become  popular 
among  Civil  Service  candidates. " 

Educational  News. — "  We  can  thoroughly  commend  these  books  as 
excellent  aids  to  Civil  Service  students." 

University  Correspondent. — "We  can  recommend  both  books  to  junior 
students  as  well  as  the  Companion  to  the  Civil  Service  Essay  Writer  by 
the  same  author." 

Head  Teacher. — "  They  are  well  arranged,  and  should  prove  of  great 
utility  to  all  who  wish  to  pass  the  examination  successfully." 

School  Guardian. — "Three  handy  little  aids  towards  the  art  of  essay 
writing." 

Educational  Review  (Madras).  —  "These  books  may  be  very  strongly 
recommended  to  students  who  are  desirous  of  attaining  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  English  Composition.  .  .  .  Furnishes  very  practical  and 
valuable  hints  on  Essay  Writing.  .  .  .  The  Companion,  if  judiciously 
used,  will  still  further  materially  improve  the  conscientious  student's 
powers  of  composition.  It  contains  materials  for  Essays  on  some  dozen 
carefully  selected  subjects  ;  Exercises  on  Grammar,  Diction,  Synonyms, 
Paragraphing  and  Punctuation  ;  and  a  few  specimen  Essays. " 


INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRITING 
FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  CANDIDATES. 
2s.  6d.. 

Teacher's  Aid. — "Candidates  for  Civil  Service  honours,  of  whom  not 
a  few  usually  belong  to  the  scholastic  profession,  will  find  the  assistance 
so  lucidly  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  in  the  book  before  us  upon  an  important 
branch  of  the  examination  of  a  very  helpful  nature.  The  average 
student,  working  carefully  through  his  manual  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
writer's  rules  and  injunctions,  should  score  heavily  in  the  indexing  and 
Precis  Writing  Papers." 

Educational  News. — "These  hints  for  guidance  and  cautions  against 
errors  are  clear,  terse,  and  judicious.  The  specimens  and  models 
painstakingly  wrought-out  are  really  valuable  and  informing.  .  .  . 
Must  be  useful  to  candidates  and  beneficial  to  the  service." 

Scotsman. — "A  practical  and  useful  book." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "A  useful  manual  for  Civil  Service  candidates." 

Head  Teacher.  —"Students  going  in  for  these  examinations  will  find 
this  book  a  great  help." 
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&  Specimen  QTopj)  toill  be  presented  on  application. 

MACMILLAN'S 
"OFFICIAL"  COPY  BOOKS 

A    NEW  SERIES   OF  COPY  BOOKS 

UPRIGHT,    BOLD,    LEGIBLE,    GRACEFUL, 
RUNNING    HAND 

PRICE    TWOPENCE    EACH. 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITED 

NEW   YORK  :   THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  that  an  entirely  New  Series  under  the  above 
title  is  now  ready.  The  New  Series  has  received  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Educational  authorities. 

The  Series  has  been  specially  designed  to  teach  an  Upright,  Bold,  Legible, 
and  Graceful  Running  Hand.  The  Series  is  not  old  fashioned,  not  new  f angled, 
but  the  most  perfect  style  of  Writing  ever  produced.  The  most  natural  characters, 
without  meaningless  flourishes,  have  been  introduced  in  Macmillan's  "Official" 
Copy  Books. 
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The  paper  upon  which  the  Copy  Books  have  been  printed  is  specially  selected, 
and  is  of  superior  quality. 

Standard  I. — i.  Large  Hand — Elements  and  Combinations  ;  2.  Large  Hand 
— Long  Letters,  Combinations  ;  3.  Examination  Book  and  Figures. 

Standard  II. — 4.  Large  Hand  and  Text  Hand — Capitals,  Long  Words, 
Figures ;  5.  Examination  Book,  including  Arithmetic. 

Standard  III.— 6.  Half  Text— Long  Words,  Sentences,  Whole  Page  Tran- 
scription, and  Arithmetic ;  7-  Examination  Book,  including  Arithmetic  and 
Parsing  Models. 

Standard  IV. — 8.  Small  Hand  (double  lines) — Geography  and  History;  9. 
Examination  Book,  including  Whole  Page  Transcription  and  Arithmetic. 

Standard  V. — 10.  Small  Hand  (single  lines) — Word  -  Building  ;  u.  Examina- 
tion Book,  including  Geography,  History,  and  Whole  Page  Transcription. 

Standards  VI. -VII. — 12.  Commercial  Definitions;  13.  Commercial  Forms  in 
common  use. 


Specimen  from  No.  4  Book. 
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Specimen  from  No.  8  Book. 
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Charts  for  Above.    Price  as.  6d.  each. 


No.  I.  Small  Letters. 

No.  2.          Do. ,  Difficult  Joinings. 


No.  3.  Capital  Letters. 

No.  4.  Capitals  and  Joinings. 


Teacher  s  Aid — ' '  If  good  writers  are  not  produced  by  the  use  of  these  excellent  Copy 
Books,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  series." 

Publishers    Circular— "  For  scholars  desiring  to  attain  a  legible  and  pretty  com- 
mercial hand  these  Copy  Books  are  excellent." 

Educational  News — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pupil  who  goes  through  this 
series  will  be  benefited  largely  by  such  a  training." 
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Jt  ^pcrimen  Copg  toiU  be  pmeuteb  on  application. 
Now  Ready,     Globe  %vo.     Price  is.  6d. 

SCENES  OF   CHILD    LIFE 

IN 

COLLOQUIAL    FRENCH 


BY 

MRS.   J.   G.   FRAZER 

(LILLY  GROVE) 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  H.  M.  BROCK 


MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,    LIMITED 

NEW   YORK  :    THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Teacher's  Aid — "The  result  of  Mrs.  Frazer's  efforts  has  been  most 
successful.  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  book,  and  the  language  used  is 
so  simple  that  the  youngest  learner  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  writer's 
meaning.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  that  we  have  yet  seen. " 

Educational  News — "Cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  young  children 
in  French." 

Times — "A  charming  little  volume  .  .  .  Mrs.  Frazer's  dialogues  are 
admirably  adapted  for  beginners  in  French,  and  B6b6  may  perhaps  become 
as  familiar  to  the  small  boys  and  girls  in  nurseries  and  preparatory  schools 
as  Balbus  and  his  wall  are  to  their  bigger  brothers." 
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bien...  ne 


prenez 
pas  un  air  aussi 
se'rieux...  bien...  par- 
fait.  Ah !  mais  il  ne 
faut  pas  froncer  les 
sourcils. 

Bebe  (yawns).  Est- 
ce  iini.? 

Le  Photographe 
(impatient).  Nous 
n'avons  pas  encore 
commence. 

Le  Grand'maman. 
Voyons,  Be'be',  faites 
done  tout  ce  que 
Monsieur  le  photo- 
graphe  vous  dit. 

Bebe  (very  cross). 
Je  fais  tout  ce  qu'on 
me  dit.  Mais  je  ne 
sais  plus  si  je  dois 
ouvrir  ou  fermer  la 
bouche. 

Le  Photographe. 
Allons,  Monsieur,  sou- 
riez . . .  encore  un  peu . . . 
bien . . .  pas  tant . . .  Ne 
clignotez  pas . . .  bien . . . 
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Now  Ready.     Globe  8vo.     Price  \s.  6d. 

SCENES   OF  FAMILIAR  LIFE 

ARRANGED   PROGRESSIVELY   FOR   STUDENTS   OF 

COLLOQUIAL    FRENCH 


BY 

MRS.   J.   G.   FRAZER 

(LILLY  GROVE) 


WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  MISS  E.  P.  HUGHES 


ILLUSTRATED 


MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,    LIMITED 

NEW  YORK  :    THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

SCHOOLMASTER.— "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  thorough  acquisition  of 
the  contents  of  these  two  little  volumes  would  make  any  pupil  thoroughly  proficient 
in  ordinary  French  conversation." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "A  quite  charming  school-book  ...  We  congratulate 
Mrs.  Frazer ;  and  still  more  the  children  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  taught  out  of  her 
book." 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES.—"  Instructive  and  amusing  to  the  full  ...  We  can 
fully  recommend  this  volume  to  teachers  who  wish  to  make  French  classes  a  serious 
preparation  for  pleasant  trips  on  the  Continent,  a_nd  a  sound  mental  gymnastic  for  the 
quick  attainment  of  facility  of  speech  in  the  Gallic  idiom." 
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SCENES   OF    FAMILIAR    LIFE 

SCENE    I 

AU  PREMIER   DEJEUNER 

MONSIEUR  GROUVEL,  (old gentleman  in  dressing-gown, 

a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  head). 
MADAME  PUISBUX,  (his  housekeeper  in  cap  and  apron) 

MONSIEUR  GROUVKL.  Sept  heures  Font  sonner,  et 
le  cafe  n'est  pas  sur  k  table  ;  c'est  trop  fort. 

(He  rings.) 

MADAME  PUISEUX.     Monsieur  a  sonne  ? 

MONSIEUR  GROUVEL.     Mai  oui,  oil  est  le  cafe  ? 

MADAME  PUISEUX.  Je  1'apporte  a  1'instant ;  il  n'est 
pas  encore  sept  heures. 

MONSIEUR  GROUVEL.  Voyons,  depechez-vous,  s'il 
vous  plait. 

MADAME  PUISEUX.  J'allais  rapporter  quand  mon- 
sieur a  sonne  et  m'a  empechee  de  monter  le  dejeuner. 

MONSIEUR  GROUVEL.  C'est  bien.  Donnez  moi  mon 
journal,  s'il  vous  plait. 

MADAME  PUISEUX.  Le  voici,  monsieur  (hands  him 
the  newspaper  and  goes  out). 

MONSIEUR  GROUVBL  (alone).  Ma  gouveraante 
devient  inexacte  et  raisonneuse.  Hm !  Hm  !  Deux 
grandes  imperfections.  Je  ne  puis  pas  supporter  le 
manque  de  ponctualite  ;  quant  aux  caquetages,  j'en  ai 
horreur  !  (The  clock  strikes  seven ;  on  the  seventh  stroke 
Madame  Puiseux  arrives  with  a  tray.) 

MADAME  PUISEUX.  Voila,  monsieur,  le  cafe  est 
pret.  Monsieur  mangera-t-il  un  oeuf  ce  matin  ? 
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FRENCH  PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


BY 

MRS.   J.   G.   FRAZER 

(LILLY  GROVE) 


WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  MISS  E.    P.    HUGHES 
AND  EXPLANATORY  NOTES  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED 

NEW   YORK:    THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 


PRESS   OPINIONS 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS.—" These  plays  we  praise  highly,  on  every  point,  for 
school  use." 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.— "This  neat  little  book  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  .  .  . 
We  can  confidently  say  that  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  towards  that  mastery  of 
colloquial  French  which  is  so  lamentably  wanting  in  the  average  learner." 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES.— "Readable  throughout,  entertaining,  and  instructive. 
They  supply,  indeed,  as  is  claimed  for  them:  a  much  and  long-felt  want.  The  notes  are 
all  that  can  be  desired." 
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HATEZ-VOUS  LENTEMENT 

SCENE  I 

M.     Legrand     (va    et    vient    dans    It    salmi,     derange 
les  iiteubles,   en  ayant  I'air  de  chercher  quelquechose  ;    il 
appelle)  Virginie  !    (tZ  regarde  la  pendule  puis  le  cartel) 
t  Virginie  !  (il  regarde  sa  montre)  Virginie  ! 

Mine.  Legrand  (arrive  tres  lentement  et  parle  avec 
une  lenteur  affectee).  Qu'y  a-t-il?  On  dirait  que  le  feu 
eat  k  la  maison.  Tu  cries  comme  un  aigle,  tu  m'e'corches 
les  oreilles  avec  ton  Virginie  !  Virginie  ! 

10  M.  Legrand  (qui  pendant  ce  discours  a  de  nouveau 
consulte  la  pendule  et  sa  montre,  en  essayant  d'inter- 
rompre  safemme).  Je  suis  excessivement  presse",  Virginie, 
tu  sais  bien  qu'aujourd'hui  il  y  a  stance  a  la  soci^te 
d'entomologie. 

ts  Mme.  Legrand.  Aujourd'hui  c'est  la  soci^te  d'ento- 
raologie,  demain  c'est  la  socie'te'  de  conchy ologie,  apres- 
demain  c'est  la  socie'te  d'une  autre  "logic"  Que  sais-jeT 
Mais  vois-tu,  Anatole  !  avec  toutes  tes  ' '  logics "  tu  te 
rends  insupportable  dans  ton  propre  logis.  Et  moi  j'en 
10  ai  par-dessus  la  t6te. 

M.    Legrand    (a    part,    pendant    que    Mme.     Legrand 

s'installe  dans  un  fauteuil  en  deploy  ant  un  journal).     La 

voila  partie — impossible  d'arreter  ce    moulin    a    paroles ! 

Elle  a  des  qualite"s,   ma    femme,    je    1'avoue,    mais    elle 

*5  ne    peut    pas    comprendre    qu'on    soit     press£ — elle    ne 

se  rend  pas  compte  qu'une  minute  et  une  minute  font 

deux  minutes ; — c'est  comme  un  sens  qui    lui    manque  ! 

(77  tire  sa  montre. )    Mais  je  cherchais  quelquechose  ?    (Se 

frappant  le  front)  Ah  oui  1  c'est  mon  chapeau.    (II  regarde 

30  sous  les  meubles.) 

Mme.  Legrand  (relevant  sa  robe).  Aurais-tu  par  basard 
encore  laiss£  £chapper  une  de  tes  araigne"es?  Que  cher- 
ches-tu? 

M.  Legrand.     Je  ne  peux  trouver  mon  chapeau,  et  il 
JS  faut  absolument  que  je  parte  pour  assister  a  la  seanoe. 

Mme.  Legrand.  Ton  chapeau— malheureux  !  mais  'il 
eat  sur  ta  tete. 
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Exercise  Books  in  8  parts,  for  use  of  Pupils.     Crown  8vo. 
Sewed.     Qd.  each. 

The  same,  complete  in  one  volume,  with  Introduction,  for  the  use  of 
Teachers.     Cloth.     3s.  Gd. 

LIVING    METHOD   OF    LEARNING 
LANGUAGES 


The  Study  of  French 

ACCORDING  TO   THE 

BEST   AND    NEWEST   SYSTEMS 


BY 

ALFRED   F.    EUGENE 

(PROFESSEUR   OKFICIBL  DE  I/ENSEIQNEMENT  SECONDAIBE,    UNIVEKSITE"  DE  FRANCE) 

AND 

H.  E.  DURIAUX 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED 

NEW   YORK  :   THE   MACMILLAN   COMPANY 

All  rights  reserved 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  Times. — "The  book  before  us  seems,  at  all  points,  to  be 
an  advance  on  similar  books  previously  published — more  complete,  more 
varied,  more  interesting,  more  in  keeping,  in  its  general  outline  and 
treatment,  with  the  requirements  of  the  classroom,  the  equipment  to  be 
furnished  to  the  pupil.  .  .  .  The  subjects  are  practical,  varied,  and  well 
graduated,  embracing,  as  they  do,  all  that  may  well  come  in  one's  way 
in  general  conversation.  Certainly,  the  study  of  French,  with  such  a 
book,  can  never  be  tedious  to  the  pupils,  unless,  indeed,  the  teachers 
make  it  so.  ...  It  is  thoroughly  well  got  up,  and  free  from  errors." 

University  Correspondent. — "It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  English 
schoolboy  of  to-day  can  help  learning  French  thoroughly,  so  many  are 
the  excellent  guides  at  the  disposal  of  his  teachers.  Of  these,  the  pre- 
sent work  is  a  good  example.  The  book  claims  to  teach  the  language  in 
a  living  and  natural  way,  and,  if  the  British  boy  will  only  consent  to 
learn  it  so,  all  will  be  •.veil.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  good  and 
clear  ;  the  most  useful  kinds  of  phrases  are  selected.  ...  At  any  rate, 
if  the  teaching  of  the  language  depended  only  upon  the  book  used,  this 
kind  of  book  would  ensure  wonderful  success." 

Saturday  Review.—11  That  it  is  a  rapid  and  effective  method  of  teach- 
ing languages,  experience  has  already  proved.  MM.  Eugene  and  Duriaux 
have  done  their  work  well,  and  their  book  can  be  recommended  to  all 
those  who  have  seen  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  method  of  teach- 
ing French  at  present  in  vogue." 

Oxford  Magazine. — "  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  master  or  a  mistress, 
who  is  sympathetic  and  full  of  resource,  will  find  the  present  work  most 
suggestive,  and  that  pupils  taught  in  the  manner  indicated  will  make 
sound  and  rapid  progress,  provided  that  the  classes  are  sufficiently 
small." 

Cambridge  Review. — "We  hope  that  what  is  said  here  is  enough  to 
make  everyone  who  wishes  to  teach  those  who  can't  speak  French  or 
understand  spoken  French  try  the  method.  It  certainly  begins  in 
exactly  the  right  way." 

South  African  Educator.— "The  book  is  likely  to  be  a  useful  help  to 
the  teaching  of  French." 

Scotsman. — "The  system  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  teachers." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "Those  who  favour  this  system  will  find  the 
authors  have  provided  good  material  for  its  application." 
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2    Extracts  from  How  to  teach  Modern  Languages. 

To  acquire  a   language,  you  must  hear  it  spoken,  not 

in  its  poetical  form,  but  in  the  simple 
Natural  and  .  . 

rational  expressions    of    every-day    lire,    and    it    is 

only  by  hearing  these  expressions  often 
enough  that  you  can  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
them  to  employ  them  with  ease  and  fluency  in  your 
conversation.  In  a  word,  you  must  assimilate  them, 
not  learn  them.  "  Les  plus  stir  moyen  d'apprendre 
une  langue,  c'est  de  la  vivre." 

In  the  lessons  we  put  before  you,  you  will  find 
that  the  most  common  events  of  our  daily  life  are 
placed  first.  These  are  the  things  about  which  you 
must  be  able  to  express  your  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
they  form  the  topics  of  every-day  conversation.  You 
may  often  want  to  say  that  you  are  hungry,  but  you 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  write  the  description  of  a 
sunset. 

Our  exercises  represent  simple  scenes  taken  from 
every-day  life,  and  each  exercise  consists  of  a  series  of 

complete  sentences  related  one  to  the  other. 

How  these 
Each  sentence  describes  one  part  of  the  scene,    exercises  are 

but  not  at  random :  all  the  sentences  are 
connected ;  each  one  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
preceding  one,  so  that  the  lesson  becomes  a  lesson  not 
of  words  but  of  things,  and  of  things  in  their  natural 
order.  The  actions  are  the  most  familiar ;  and  instead 
of  it  being  a  task  to  remember  the  order,  it  is  difficult 
to  forget  it.  Let  us  illustrate.  We  venture  to  give  in 

English  a  lesson  out  of  the  Elementary  Course : 
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Extracts  from  How  to  teach  Modern  Languages.    3 


I  put  on  my  overcoat,  hat,  and  gloves  ; 

I  take  my  books  ; 

I  also  take  my  exercise  books  and  my  pencil-box  ; 

I  put  them  in  my  satchel. 

Then  I  take  my  satchel 
I  sliiigit  over  my  shoulder, 
and  I  go  out  of  the  house. 

I  go  towards  the  school ; 

I  walk  quickly, 

and  I  soon  arrive  at  the  school. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  nothing  haphazard  in 
the  selection  of  sentences  and  words.  All  the  ordinary 
expressions  connected  with  the  idea  under  consideration, 
viz.,  "  My  starting  for  school,"  are  given.  We  have 
taught  in  this  lesson  all  the  simplest  forms  of  the 
language  connected  with  that  one  act  of  the  child's  life. 

Try  to  make  your  pupils  imagine  the  scene,  and  for 
this  purpose  describe  it  fully  in  English. 

As  soon  as  you  have  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  scene,  repeat  the  verbs  of  the  first 
paragraph  in  English,  and  you  will  see  by  the  look  of 
intelligence  on  the  faces  of  your  pupils  that  the  simple 
enunciation  of  the  actions  has  enabled  them  to  recall 
the  whole  scene.  Now  proceed  to  give  the  verbs  in 
French — say  each  one  several  times,  speaking  slowly  and 
distinctly,  and  insist  upon  the  pupils  connecting  the  new 
sound  with  the  actions  they  have  in  mind,  and  not  with 
the  English  word. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  verbs,  and  given  any 
explanation  which  you  deem  necessary,  repeat  each  verb 
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again  several  times  without  any  comment : 
finally  repeat  the  verbs  once.  As  regards 
the  number  of  repetitions  the  teacher  must  be  guided  by 
his  pupils'  faces.  Bright  eyes,  eager  faces,  will  show 
that  the  pupil  is  ready  to  try  what  he  can  do.  Puckered 
brows  show,  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  the  pupil  does 
not  see  clearly  what  is  required  of  him.  At  first,  be 
content  to  go  slowly,  and  above  all  be  patient.  Durable 
buildings  must  rest  on  firm  foundations. 

Now  let  the  pupils  repeat,  each  one  taking  a  verb.  At 
once  the  great  value  of  this  principle  of  Association  of 
ideas,  about  which  we  have  already  spoken,  will  become 
apparent,  for  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  recall  the  actions 
in  their  proper  order. 

We  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  adopt  simultaneous 
repetition  during  these  initial  stages.  It  does  away 
with  that  shyness  and  confusion  often  experienced  by 
pupils  when  they  hear  their  own  voices  uttering  strange 
sounds ;  in  addition  to  this,  it  makes  every  pupil 
work. 

When  the  verbs  are  assimilated,  the  teacher  should 
write  them  on  the  black  board,  and  have  them  read 
through ;  then  the  black  board  should  be  reversed  whilst 
the  teacher,  taking  each  verb  separately,  groups  the 
words  of  the  sentence  around  it.  The  verb,  the  action, 
is  the  important  part  of  the  sentence.  An  action 
demands  some  one  to  perform  it,  and  usually  requires 
a  complement.  So  take  the  first  verb,  "  mets."  Describe 
the  subject.  Who  puts?  "Je  mets."  Describe  the 
garment.  "  Je  mets  "  what  ?  "  Je  mets  mon  pardessus,' 
etc.  Each  word — verb,  noun,  adjective — is  to  be  fully 
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described,  so  that  every  one  may  be  connected  with 
a  mental  picture  of  the  object  or  idea,  and  not  with  the 
written  word.  Deal  with  the  sentences  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  order  as  you  dealt  with  the 
verbs,  and  let  all  needful  explanations  be  given  with  the 
first  repetitions. 

The  final  repetition  given  by  the  teacher  should  be 
unaccompanied  by  any  comments,  and  thus  the  pupils 
should  be  left  free  to  concentrate  their  attention  entirely 
upon  the  foreign  sounds.  As  in  the  case  of  the  verbSj 
the  pupils  must  now  be  required  to  say  the  sentences 
through,  and  afterwards  to  read  them  from  the 
board. 

The  first  book,  containing  short,  simple  lessons  of 
from  four  to  eight  sentences,  is  suitable  for  very  young 
pupils.  After  that,  the  exercises  become  longer  and 
more  difficult,  care  being  taken  to  use  only  the  language 
of  every-day  conversation.  In  the  last  two  books,  the 
lessons  are  drawn  up  in  a  literary  style,  and  are  intended 
to  carry  the  student  on  to  the  writing  of  composition 
and  the  study  of  literature. 

We  would  advise  teachers  to  make  each  lesson  of 
Book  VIII.  the  subject  of  French  conversation  in  class, 
bringing  out  and  explaining  the  different  points  of  the 
lesson,  and  encouraging  the  pupils  to  discuss  these 
points,  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  give  their 
opinions  in  their  own  words.  This  having  been  done, 
the  pupils  should  be  requested  to  read  the  text  and 
compare  their  way  of  expressing  their  ideas  with  that  of 
the  author.  The  lesson  should  afterwards  become  the 
subject  of  an  essay.  At  the  end  of  each  exercise  we 
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have  prepared  sentences  which  only  require  to  be 
completed,  thus  showing  the  pupil  how,  and  in  what 
order,  he  should  express  his  thoughts. 

A  glance  at  the  subjoined  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages : — 

FIEST  PART.     [Cours  prfyaratoire.] 
BOOK  I. 

Les  parties  du  corps. 
Les  cinq  sens. 
Impressions  et  sensations. 
Petites  scenes  de  la  vie  coin-ante. 
Recitations  et  cliansonnettes. 

SECOND  PART.     [Cours  tlementaire.] 
BOOKS  II.  AND  III. 

L'enfant  dans  la  famille. 

Vie  scolaire. 

Recreations. 

Le  manage. 

Les  mois  et  les  saisons. 

Initiation  a  la  conjugaison  des  verbes. 

Recitations  et  chansons. 

THIRD  PART.     [Cours  moyen.} 


BOOKS  IV.,  V.,  AND  VI. 

Travaux  d'inttjrieur. 

Relations  ext£rieures. 

Usages  du  moude. 

Les  magasins. 

Sport  et  passe -temps  (chasse,  ptjche,  etc.). 

Excursions. 
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Etude  des  verbea  r6guliers. 

Grammaire. 

Morceaux  choisis. 


FOURTH  PART.     [Cours  supfrieur.} 

BOOKS  VII.  AND  VIII. 

La  Intte  pour  la  vie. 

L'agriculture  et  les  re"coltes. 

L'industrie ;    usines  et  manufactures. 

Le  commerce  et  les  affaires. 

Un  voyage  ;   le  paquebot  et  le  chemin  de  fer. 

Paris. 

Mceurs  et  coutumes  franchises. 

Institutions  politiques. 

La  Presse. 

Etude  des  verbes  irrSguliers. 

Grammaire  et  syntaxe. 

Composition. 

Morceaux  choisis. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearly  every  lesson  is  on  a 
different  subject,  so  as  to  bring  into  the  class  with  each 
lesson,  fresh  interest  and  a  new  vocabulary.  This 
book  furnishes  ample  material  for  pupils  of  every  age, 
children,  or  adults.  The  lessons  may  be  taught  easily 
and  effectively.  We  have  proved  this  in  our  own  classes. 
Teachers  who  wish  to  visit  these  classes  and  see  for 
themselves  what  can  be  done  by  this  method  are  cordially 
invited  to  communicate  with  us.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
the  system  justice  by  theory  only  :  it  should  be  seen  in 
actual  practice. 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  I.] 

DIX-NEUVI&ME  LEQON. 
Lea  parties  du  corps 

1.  Je  prends  un  crayon ; 

2.  je  dessine  un  bonhomme ; 

3.  je  dessine  les  trois  parties  de  son  corps  ° 

la  tete,  le  tronc,  les  membres. 


VINGTlfiME  LEQON. 
La  tete. 

1.  Je  dessine  la  tete ; 

2.  je  dessine  le  front; 

3.  je  dessine  les  cheveux  ; 

4.  je  dessine  les  deux  yeux; 

5.  je  dessine  les  deux  oreilles 

6.  je  dessine  les  deux  joues ; 

7.  je  dessine  le  nez ; 

8.  je  dessine  la  bouche; 

9.  je  dessine  le  menton: 
10.  je  dessine  le  cou. 
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CONVERSATION. 
Revision  de  la  Ie9on  prec^dente. 

1st  P.    Sais-tu   pourquoi   X.  ...   a 

retenu  ce  soir? 

2nd  P.  Je  crois  qu'il  n'a  pas  su  sa  le^on. 
1st  P.    Cela    lui     anive    souvent    d'etre 

puni. 
2nd  P.  Ce  n'est  pas   etonnant ;    c'est  un 

paresseux. 

1st  P.    Le  maitre  est  severe  pour  lui. 
2nd  P.  Non,  il  n'est  que  juste. 


[Specimen  Page  Book  III.] 

QUINZIEME  LEQON. 

LA  CUISINE. 

Scene. — The  cook  gets  the  stove  ready,  prepares  the  dinner,  sends 
it  up  to  the  dining-room. 

1.  La  cuisiniere  allume  son  fourneau ; 

2.  elle  prepare  la  viande ; 

3.  elle  e'pluche  les  legumes  ; 

4.  elle  prepare  1'entremets  (pudding,  creme,  etc.) 

5.  La  cuisiniere  fait  rotir  la  viande  an  four ; 

6.  elle  met  les  legumes  sur  le  -feu  ; 

7.  elle  fait  cuire  I'entremets. 

8.  Quand  le  diner  est  cuit. 

9.  la  cuisiniere  place  les  mets  sur  des  plats, 
10.  et  les  tient  prets  pour  le  service  de  la  table. 

Entretien  au  cours  de  la  legon. 
M.  N'hesitez  pas,  cette  fois. 

M.  Vous  n'avez  fait  que  deux  fautes. 
p.  Oh  !  je  vois  ou  je  me  suis  trompe. 
M.  Ce  n'est  pas  une  grosse  affaire. 
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LEgONS  PKtiLIMINAIRES. 

I.  LA  LEQON  DE  GRAMMAIEE. 

Scene. — A  class-room.     The  master  explains  to  his  pupils  the  three 
great  divisions  of  time  :  present,  past,  and  future. 

§1. 

1.  Le  maitre  donne  une  legon  de  grammaire ; 

2.  Ecoutons-le. 

3.  II  parle  du  temps  dans  les  verbes ; 

4.  ildit: 

5.  Nous  avons  commence  une  leQon  hier; 

6.  continuons-la  aujourd'hui ; 

7.  nous  1'acheverons  peut-etre  deraain. 

8.  Car  toute  action  a  trois  phases : 

9.  commencer — continuer — achever. 

10.  qui  correspondent  a  trois  temps  : 

11.  le  passe — le  present — le  futur. 

§11. 

12.  Hier,  c'est  le  PASS£, 

13.  qui  ne  nous  appartient  plus. 

14.  Aujourd'hui,  c'est  le  PRESENT, 

15.  qui  se  de"robe  sous  nos  pieds 

16.  et  s'eloigne  de  nous  sans  retour. 

17.  Profitons-en ; 

18.  car  nous  ne  savons  pas 

19.  si  domain,  qui  est  1'avenir, — le  FUTUR — 

20.  nous  appartiendra, 

To  be  learnt  by  heart. 
Le  Temps  a  trois  doigts  dans  sa  main  : 
Aujourd'hui,  le  pr6sent  qui  passe , 
Hier,  le  pass6  qui  s'efface  ; 
Demain,  1'avenir  incertain. 
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DIX-NEUVIEME  LE^ON.    [CONVEESATION.] 

L'HEUKE  QU'IL  EST. 

MASTER.  X,  .  .  .,  regardez  la  pendule;  quelle  heureest-il? 

IST  PUPIL.  Je  ne  sais  pas  dire  1'heure,  Monsieur. 

M.  Quelqu'un  sait-il  dire  1'heure  en  f ran$ais  ?  .  .  .  Com- 
ment !  personne  ne  sait  ?  Z.  .  .  .,  vous  voyez  bien 
les  aiguilles  ? 

2ND  P.  Oui,  Monsieur,  je  les  vois. 

M.  Sur  quel  chiffre  est  la  petite  aiguille  ? 

2ND  P,  Elle  est  sur  le  chiffre  onze. 

M.  Et  la  grande  aiguille  ? 

IST  P.  Elle  est  sur  le  chiffre  douze. 

M.  Eh  bien,  il  est  onze  heures.  La  pendule  va  sonner ; 
vous  compterez  les  coups. 

PUPILS.  Un,  deux,  trois,  quatre,  cinq,  six,  sept,  huit,  rieuf, 
dix,  onze ! 

Grammatical   Questions. 

25.  How  many  lands  of  numeral  adjectives  are  there  in  French  ? 
Two  :  the  cardinal  and  the  ordinal. 
CARDINAL. 


Ex.  1,  '  un.' 

2,  'deux.' 

3,  '  trois.' 

4,  'quatre.' 

5,  '  cinq.' 

6,  '  six.' 

7,  'sept.' 

8,  'huit.' 

9,  '  neuf.' 
10,  '  dix.' 


11,  'onze.' 

12,  'douze.' 

1 3,  '  treize.' 

14,  '  quatorze.' 

15,  '  quinze.' 

16,  'seize.' 

17,  'dix-sept.' 

18,  'dix-huit.' 

19,  '  dix-neuf.' 


ORDINAL. 
'  premier,'     first. 
'deuxieme,'   second. 
'  troisieme,'    third. 
'  quatrieme,'  fourth. 
1  cinquieme,'  fifth. 
'sixieme,'       sixth. 
'septieme,'     seventh. 
'huitieme,'     eighth. 
'neuvieme,'   ninth. 
'  dixieme,'      tenth. 


20,  'vingt.' 
In  French,  cardinal  numbers  are  used  in  mentioning  dates  and 

names  of  sovereigns. 
Ex.  'le  premier  mai,'  May  the  1st.     '  Charles  premier,'  Charles  I. 

'  le  cinq  mai,'        May  the  5th.     '  Charles  sept,'         Charles  VII. 

Written  Exercise. 
Write  in  French  :    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  time  ?      Certainly; 

it  is  five  minutes  to  twelve  ;  you  will  soon  hear  the  clock  strike. 
Write  in  full  :  On  the  3rd  of  September,  189G.—June  the  1st.— George 

the  Third  and  Charles  I.  were  kings  of  England. 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  VI.] 

TRENTE-QUATRIEME  LEQON. 

LA  CHASSE  (LE  DEPART). 

Scene. — The  huntsman  gets  ready,  shoulders  his  gun,  and  goes  with 
his  dogs  to  meet  the  other  sportsmen. 

1.  Le  chasseur  est  debout  avant  1'aube; 

2.  il  met  son  costume  de  chasse ; 

3.  il  examine  son  fusil  avec  precaution 

4.  et  le  passe  en  bandouliere ; 

5.  il  se  munit  de  sa  gibeciere  et  d'une  provision  de 

cartouches ; 

6.  il  a  soin  de  ne  pas  oublier  son  permis  de  chasse. 

7.  Le  chasseur  va  ouvrir  le  chenil ; 

8.  les  chiens  aboient  et  bondissent ; 

9.  leur  maitre  leur  passe  une  petite  chaine  au  collier 

10.  et  va,  avec  ses  chiens,  rejoindre  d'autres  chasseurs. 

11.  Les  chasseurs  sont  rassemble's; 

1 2.  Us  confient  la  meute  a  un  piqueur ; 

13.  ce  dernier  tient  les  chiens  en  laisse. 

14.  Tout  le  monde  part  en  campagne. 

Entretien  au  cours  de  la  legon. 
M.  Vous  ne  paraissez  pas  tres  attentif ,  X.  .  .  .,  me  faudra-t-il  vous 

rappeler  a  1'ordre  ? 
P.    Pardon,  Monsieur,  j'6coute. 
M.  Cependant,  on  dirait  que  votre  esprit  bat  la  campagne. 

M.  Allons,  vous  r6citez  a  qui  mieux  mieux. 

Written  Exercise. 

"Write  the  first  paragraph  in  the  subjonctif  present,  beginning  each 

sentence  with  il  faut  que  .  .  . 
Find  infinitif,  participe  present,  and  partidpe  pass4  of  all  the  verbs 

in  the  lesson. 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  VII.] 

CINQUIEME  LEgON. 

L'INDUSTRIE.— (1)  LA  FONDERIE. 

Seine.— Le  fer  :  comment  on  1'obtient,  et  comment  on  le 
prepare.     Ses  usages. 

1.  Le  fer  est  le  plus  utile  des  metaux. 

2.  On  le  trouve  dans  la  terre  a  1'etat  de  mineral. 

3.  Ce  mineral  est  extrait  de  la  mine 

4.  par  des  ouvriers  appele"s  mineurs. 

5.  On  transporte  le  minerai  a  la  fonderie. 

6.  La,  on  le  broie, 

7.  et  on  le  met  dans  les  hauts-fourneaux. 

8.  Sous  1'action  d'un  feu  intense,  le  me"tal  fond 

9.  et  se  se"pare  de  sa  gangue  ; 

10.  mais,  comme  il  y  reste  des  impurete"s, 

11.  on  le  fond  de  nouveau, 

12.  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  soit  dpure". 

13.  Ce  traitement  du  minerai  de  fer  donne  le  fer,  la  fonte 

et  1'acier, 

14.  suivant  la  proportion  de  carbone  qui  s'y  trouve  incorpore"e. 

15.  Le  fer  et  1'acier,  ainsi  obtenus,  sont  passes  au  laminoir 

16.  et  livre's  au  commerce  en  lames  ou  en  barres ; 

17.  la  fonte  est  coule'e  dans  des  moules. 

Entretien  au  cours  de  la  le^on. 
M.  Nous  avons  une  tache  a  remplir,  essayons  de  nous  en  tirer  honorable- 

ment.     Qui  ouvrira  le  feu  ?     Sera-ce  vous,  X.  .   .  .? 
1st  P.  Pardon,  Monsieur,     Y.  .  .  .  est  plus  avance  que  moi ;  done  c'est 

a  lui.     A  tout  seigneur  tout  honneur. 
M.  Non,  je  ne  1'entends  pas  de  cette  oreille.     Que  chacun  recite  a 

son  tour. 

M.  Encore  une  ou  deux  repetitions,  et  vous  saurez  cela  sur  le  bout  du 
doigt. 

Written  Exercise. 

Translate  the  first  three  paragraphs  into  English. 

Find  homonyms  otfer,  terre,  mine,  haut,  smis,fond,  des,  soit,  lames,  moule. 
Find  synonyms  of  il  se  trouve,  appele",  met,  broie,  est  extrait,  de  nouveau. 
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[Specimen  Page  Book  VIII.] 

TEOISIEME  LEgON. 

EN  CHEMIN  DE  FER 

Ordre  des  iddes, — Le  depart  du  train.     La  route.     Lea  arr^ts. 
An  buffet.     La  gare  d'arrivee. 

A  Dieppe,  un  train  omnibus  attend  les  voyageurs  sur  le 
quai  de  debarquement  et  les  transporte  a  Paris  en  quatre 
heures.  On  fait  le  trajet  en  moins  de  temps  par  train  express 
et  par  train  rapide.  Nous  passons  a  Eouen,  une  vieille  ville 
tres  interessante  qui  vit  naitre  les  deux  Corneille. — "Rouen, 
10  minutes  d'arret,  buffet!"  crie  un  employe  quand  le  train 
entre  en  gare. 

Nous  voudrions  bien  visiter  la  ville,  elle  en  vaut  la  peine ; 
mais  nous  allons  directement  a  Paris  oil  nous  appellent  nos 
affaires.  Nous  entrons  cependant  au  buffet  de  la  gare  et  nous 
nous  faisons  servir,  sur  le  comptoir,  une  tranche  de  jambon, 
un  petit  pain  et  un  carafon  de  vin. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  fini  notre  modeste  dejeuner  que  nous 
entendons  le  cri :  "  Voyageurs  pour  Paris,  en  voiture,  s'il  vous 
plait !  "  Nous  regagnons  a  la  hate  notre  wagon ;  le  train  se 
remet  en  marche  et  traverse  a  toute  vitesse  les  riantes  vallees 
et  les  gras  paturages  de  la  Normandie. 

II  y  a  dans  notre  compartiment  des  personnes  qui  lisent  des 
journaux  ou  des  romans  plut6t  que  d'admirer  les  sites 
ravissants  qui  s'offrent  a  la  vue;  pour  ma  part,  je  ne  puis  me 
resoudre  a  les  imiter.  Mes  yeux  se  fixent  sur  les  campagnes 
verdoyantes  et  les  jolis  villages  qui  se  succedent  jusqu'aux 
faubourgs  de  la  capitale,  annonces  par  les  innombrables 
cheminees  d'usine  dont  les  hautes  silhouettes  se  dressent  a 
1'horizon. 
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<     HOW  TO  STUDY  THE  EXERCISES 

ONE'S  purpose  in  learning  a  language  is  fourfold  : — 

1.  To  understand  the  spoken  language. 

2.  To  speak  fluently. 

3.  To  read  easily. 

4.  To  write  correctly. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  desirable  to  allow  the 
pupils  to  see  the  spelling  only  after  they  have  heard,  under- 
stood, and  repeated  the  sounds.  Then,  but  only  then,  should 
they  read,  and  afterwards  write,  the  exercise. 

This  is  how  the  work  should  proceed  to  give  satisfactory 
results : — 

1.  Learning 

Exercises  are  divided  in  steps  of  five  or  six  sentences  each. 

1.  The  teacher  reads  the  first  step  slowly  in  English. 

2.  He  next  states  the  first  sentence  in  English,  and  then 

teaches  orally  each  French  word  of  the  sentence,  com- 
mencing with  the  basic  word  (generally  the  verb). 

3.  This  sentence  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

Details  are  necessary  to  help  the  student  in  forming 
a  clear  picture — the  teacher  can  help  a  great  deal 
by  gestures. 

4.  The  pupil  is  then  allowed  to  repeat  the  sentence. 

6.  Each  sentence  of  the  step  should  be  taught  in  the 
same  manner. 

6.  Finally  the  teacher  repeats  the  whole  step  at  least 

four  times,  previously  calling  out  the  basic  word  of 
each  sentence  in  English,  to  recall  the  picture. 

7.  Now  the  pupils  repeat  the  whole  step,  and,  should 

they  hesitate,  the  teacher  may  help  them  with  a 
gesture  likely  to  recall  the  action. 
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Each  step  in  the  exercise  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

When  the  exercise  is  finished  (in  about  thirty  minutes), 
the  teacher  repeats  the  whole  exercise  once  through,  and  then 
the  students  repeat  the  whole  exercise  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  sentences  (without  having  yet  seen  the  spelling). 

2.  Reading  » 

Now  that  the  exercise  has  been  learnt  by  the  ear  and 
repeated,  the  students  open  their  books.  The  teacher  reads 
one  sentence  and  the  students  repeat  from  their  books ; 
and  thus  through  the  exercise,  sentence  by  sentence.  Then 
the  teacher  reads  sloAvly  through  the  whole  exercise  alone ; 
and  lastly  the  pupils  read  the  whole  exercise  alone. 

3.  Writing 

The  pupils  write  the  exercise  at  home  in  a  different  form 
of  the  verb  (past,  future,  etc.)  as  directed.  (Pupils  anxious 
to  do  good  work  copy  the  exercise  once,  and  then,  to  make 
sure  that  they  know  the  exercise  by  heart,  they  write  it  from 
memory  in  order  to  test  their  spelling.) 

Grammar 

The  rules  and  examples  set  for  each  lesson  must  be  read 
twice  by  the  teacher  in  French  and  the  French  learnt  by  the 
student  as  home-lesson. 

Verbs 

Only  one  tense  of  the  verb  should  be  learnt  in  one  lesson ; 
but  it  must  be  learnt  thoroughly.  Here  again,  the  teacher 
should  teach  the  pronunciation  thoroughly  before  the  students 
learn  the  verbs.  While  learning  the  verbs,  the  pupil  should 
always  endeavour  to  have  present  in  his  mind  (1)  the  action 
being  performed,  (2)  the  time  when  the  action  is  performed, 
(3)  the  person  performing  the  action.  Otherwise  it  is  mere 
parrot  work. 

Remarks  about  Health,  the  Weather,  Meals,  etc. 

Ten  minutes  should  be  devoted  (beginning  of  lesson) 
to  the  oral  teaching  of  these  sentences  which  must  aiso  be 
written  and  learnt  by  the  pupils  at  home. 
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FRENCH  COURSE 


THE  NOUN 

9.  The  neuter  gender  does  not  exist  in  French.  A  French 
noun  is  either  masculine  or  feminine.  (The  gender  of 
nouns  is  to  be  learnt  by  the  practice  of  conversation  ; 
by  the  ear,  and  not  by  the  eye.) 

FORMATION  OF  THE  PLURAL 

10.  General  Rule. — The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by  adding 

S  to  the  singular  : 

the  boy  the  girl  the  pencil  the  slate 

the  boys  the  girls  the  pencils         the  slates 

There    are  numerous    exceptions  to  that  general   rule  j 
we  give  the  principal  ones  : — 

11.  (1)  Nouns  ending  in  s,  X,  Z  remain  unchanged : 


the  son 
the  sons 


the  voice 
the  voices 


the  nose 
the  noses 


the  walnut 

the  walnuts,  etc. 


12.  (2)  Nouns  ending  in  an,  CU,  C6U,  Oil  take  X : 


the  hat 
the  hats 


the  game 
the  games 


tke  vow 
the  vows 


the  cabbage 
the  cabbages 


13.  (2a)  The  following  nouns  follow  the  general  rale : 

the  landeau   I  the  nail   I  the  cuckoo    I  the  cheat   I  the  madman 


the  halter    |       the  hole       |    the  halfpenny    |    the  bolt 

14.  (3)    Nouns  ending  in  al  or  ail  change  al  or  ail  into 
aux: 


the  canal 


the  horse 


the  work 


the  coral,  etc. 


15.  (3a)   A  few  nouns  ending  in  al  or  in  ail  follow  the 
general  rule  and  take  S  for  the  plural : 


ball 
detail 


carnival 
fan 


jackal 
rudder 


treat 


porch  (church) 
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LE  NOM 

Le  genre  neutre  n'existe  pas  en  fran^ais.  Un  nom  francos 
est  ou  masculin  ou  fe'minin.  (Le  genre  des  noms  doit  etre 
appris  par  la  pratique  de  la  conversation ;  par  1'oreille  et  non 
par  les  yeux.) 

FORMATION  DU  PLTJRIEL 


Ekgle  gtn&ral 
S  au  singulier  : 

le    gar§on 
les  gar9ons 

e.~ 

—On  forme  1 

la   fille 
les  filles 

e  pluriel  des  noi 

le   crayon 
les  crayons 

ns  en  ajoutant 

1'    ardoise 
les  ardoises 

H  y  a  de  nombreuses  exceptions  a  cette  regie  ge"nerale ; 
nous  donnons  les  principales  : — 

(1)  Les  noms  se  terminant  en  s,  X,  Z  restent  invariables : 

le    fils  la   voix  le    nez  la    noix 

les  fils  lea  voix  les  nez  les  noix,  etc. 

(2)  Les  noms  se  terminant  en  au,  eu,  den,  OU  prennent  x : 


le   chapeau 
les  chapeaux 


le  jeu 
les  jeux 


le   voeu 
les  voeux 


le    chou 
les  choux 


(2  bis)  Les  noms  suivants  suivent  la  regie  ge'ne'rale : 


le    landeau 
les  landeaus 

le    clou 
les  clous 

le    coucou 
les  coucous 

le   filou 
les  filous 

le    fou 
les  fous 

le    licou 
les  licons 

le    trou 
les  trous 

le    sou 
les  sous 

le   verrou 
les  verrous 

(3)  Les  noms  se  terminant  en  al  ou  ail  changent  al  ou  ail 
en  aux : 

le   canal  le   cheval  le   travail  le   corail 

les  canaux        les  chevaux        les  travaux  les  coraux,  etc. 

(3  bis)  Quelques  noms    se    terminant    en    al    ou  en   ail 
suivent  la  regie  g6ne"rale  et  prennent  s  au  pluriel : 


un  bal 
des  bals 

un  detail 
des  details 

un  carnaval 
des  carnavals 

un  eVentail 
dea  dventails 

un  chacal 
des  chacals 

un   gouvernail 
des  gouvernails 

un  r^gal 
des  r^gals 

un  portail 
des  portails 
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74. 


THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN 


My  book  and  that  of  my  brother 
My    pencils    and    those    of    my 

friend 
Here  are  two  books ;  take  this  one 

and  give  me  that  one 


My  pen  and  that  of  my  sister 
My  oranges  oud  those  of  my 

cousin 
Here  are  two  pens ;  take  this  one 

and  give  me  that  one 


INDEFINITE  FORM  (when  no  noun  is  expressed) 
Take  this  and  leave  that 

75.  he  is,  she  is,  it  is,  they  are  are  expressed  in  French 
by  c'est  or  ce  sont  before  a  noun,  pronoun,  or 
superlative : 

it  is  I  it  is  we  it  is  you          it  is  they 

he  is  my  brother  they  are  my  sisters 

they  are  the  best  children  in  the  school 


76. 

who 

to  whom 

from  whom 

whom 

of  whom 

of  what 

to  what 

(where)  in  which 


77.    which  (m.s.) 
which  (/.s.) 
which  (m.pl.) 
which  (f.pl.) 


THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUN 


I  know  that  man  who  is  singing 

You  know  the  child  to  whom  I  was  speaking 

From   whom   have   you   received   all   this 

money  ? 

A  lady  whom  you  know  has  come 
The  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak  is  here 
Of  what  were  you  speaking  this  morning  ? 
Pray,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
This  is  the  house  in  which  I  live 

The  arm-chair  in  which  you  are 
Which  of  these  pens  will  you  have  ? 
Which  of  these  pencils  are  the  best  ? 
Which  of  these  pens  are  the  best  ? 


78.  The  words  le,  la,  les  of  the  above  pronouns  are  of  course 
subject  to  the  same  modifications  aa  the  article,  and 
become  du,  de  la,  des  or  au,  a  la,  aux,  according  to 
the  sense. 
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LE  PRONOM  DEMONSTRATE 


Mon  livre  et  celui  de  mon  frere 
Mes  crayons  et   ceux  de  mon 

ami 
Voici  deux  livrea  ;  prenez  celui- 

ci  et  donnez-moi  celui-la 


Ma  plume  et  celle  de  ma  sreur 
Mes    oranges    et   celles   de    ma 

cousine 

Voici  deux  plumes  ;  prenez  celle- 
ci  et  donnez-moi  celle-la 


FORME  INDEFINIE  (aucun  nom  exprime) 
Prenez  ceci  et  laissez  cela 

he  is,  she  is,  it  is,  they  are  sont  exprime's  par  c'est  ou 
ce  sont  devant  un  nom,  un  pronom,  un  superlatif. 

c'est  moi         c'est  nous  c'est  vous         ce  sont  eux 

c'est  mon  frere  ce  sont  mea  sreurs 

ce  sont  les  meilleurs  enfants  de  1'ecole 


qui 
a  qui 
de  qui 

que 
dont 
de  quoi 
a  quoi 
oil 

lequel 
laquelle 

lesquels 
lesquelles 


LE  PRONOM  RELATIF 

Je  connais  cet  homme  qui  chante 
Vous  eonnaissez  1'enfant  a  qui  je  parlais 
De  qui  avez-vous  rcgu  tout  cet  argent  ? 

Une  dame  que  vous  eonnaissez  est  venue 
Le  monsieur  dont  vous  parlez  est  ici 
De  quoi  parliez-vous  ce  matin  ? 
A  quoi  peusez-vous  done  ! 
Voici  la  maison  ou  je  demeure 

Le  fautenil  dans  lequel  vous  etes 
Laquelle  de  ces  plumes  voulez-vous  ? 
Lesquels  de  ces  crayons  sont  les  meilleurs  ? 
Lesquelles  de  ces  plumes  sout  les  meilleures  ? 


Les  mots  le,  la,  les  des  pronoms  pre"c6dents  sont 
naturellement  soumis  aux  memes  modifications  que  1'article, 
et  deviennent  du,  de  la,  des  ou  au,  a  la,  aux,  selon  le 
sens. 
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Lesson  21.    Bicyclette.    1.  Le  Depart. 

1.  Le  cycliste  sort  sa  bicyclette  do  la  remise; 

2.  il  huile  sa  bicyclette  avec  une  burette ; 
3  il  gonfle  les  caoutchoucs  pneumatiques ; 
4.  il  s'assure  que  tout  est  bien  en  ordre ; 

6.  il  ve"rifie  les  ecrous  avec  la  vis  de  serrage. 

6.  II  prend  les  deux  poigne"es  du  guidon  ; 

7.  il  met  le  pied  gauche  sur  le  marchepied ; 

8.  il  s'elance  (prend  un  elan)  du  pied  droit ; 

9.  il  saute  (se  met)  le"gerement  en  selle ; 

10.  il  pose  les  pieds  sur  les  pe"dales. 

11.  Le  velocipediste  pe"dale  vigoureusement ; 
12  les  pedales  font  mouvoir  le  pignon; 

13.  le  pignon  met  la  chaine  en  mouvement ; 

1 4.  la  chaine  fait  mouvoir  la  roue  d'arriere ; 

1 5.  la  bicyclette  roule  rapidement  sur  la  chausse'e. 

1 6.  Dans  les  rues  encombr^es,  le  cycliste  va  lentement ; 

17.  il  de"vie  k  chaque  instant  de  la  ligne  droite 

18.  pour  e"viter  pistons,  voitures,  tramways,  etc. 

19.  Fr^quemment  il  fait  sonner  son  timbre 

20.  pour  avertir  les  passants  de  son  approche. 

2 1 .  (En  Angleterre  on  se  derange  a  gauche  ; 

22.  en  France,  on  se  derange  a  droite). 


Home  Work. — Revise  verbs  114  to  117. — Write  the  above 
exercise  :  Demain,  nous  sortirons...,  etc. — Learn  rulea  98  to  102 
— Revise  exercises  10  to  15. — Phon^tique  :  13,  14. 


1.  Je  me  porte  k  merveille  ? — Moi  pas... 

2.  Quelle  date  avons-nous  aujourd'hui  ?... 

3.  Pouvez-vous  me  dire  1'heure  ?... 

4.  Vous  etes-vous  promene"  aujourd'hui  f... 

6.  Est-ce  qu'il  fait  clair  de  lune  ce  soir  ? — Oui. . . 
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30  NOUNS  USED  IN  A  PARTITIVE  SENSE 

3Oth  Lesson.     Trentieme  Le9on. 

RULE  16. — If  a  Noun  is  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  that 
is,  if  a  certain  part,  quantity,  number,  or  fraction  of  a  whole 
is  to  be  expressed,  du,  de  la,  de  1',  des  must  be  used : — 

Singular, 


X' 

in.  le  papier, 
1'argent, 

the  paper, 
the  money. 

du  papier, 
de  1'argent, 

some  (any)  paper  ;  paper.  * 
some  (any)  money  ;  -money, 
silver.* 

/.  la  toile, 
Phuile, 

the  cloth, 
the  oil. 

de  la  toile, 
de  I'huile, 

some  (any)  cloth  ;  cloth.  * 
some  (any)  oil;  oil.* 

Plural. 

in.  les  ciseaux,  the  scissors,  des  ciseaux,   some  (any)  scissors  ;  scissors. 

les  abricots,  the  apricots,  des  abricots,  some  (any)  apricots;  apricots, 

f.  les  prunes,   the  plums.  des  prunes,    some  (any)  plums  ;  plums. 

les  oranges,  the  oranges,  des  oranges,  some  (any)  oranges ;  oranges. 

*  CAUTION. — In  English,  some  and  any  are  in  many  cases  not 
expressed  ;  but  in  French  the  Partitive  Article  is  strictly  required 
before  a  Noun  used  in  a  Partitive  sense  : — 

What  is  this— wine  or  water?  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est — du  vin  ou  de  1'eau  ? 
We  have  friends.  Nous  avons  des  amis. 


le  vinaigfre 
le  poivre 
la  moutarde 
la  salade 
le  glacier 
1'ardoise  (/.) 

the  vinegar, 
the  pepper, 
the  mustard, 
the  salad, 
the  glacier, 
the  slate. 

la  pomme  de  terne  potato. 
la  nouvelle              the  news. 
le  timbre-poste      the  postage-stamp. 
I'Amdricain             the  American. 
le  Russe                   the  Russian. 
ou  (conj.)  or.             ou  (adv.)  where. 

A.  1.  Avez-vous  du  vinaigre,  de  I'huile,  du  poivre,  et  du 
sel  ? — Oui,  et  nous  avons  aussi  de  la  moutarde.      2.   La  Suisse 
est-elle  un  pays  intdressant  ? — Oui,  il  y  a  des  montagnes,  des 
lacs,  des  cascades,  et  des  glaciers.      3.   Dans  les  montagnes  du 
pays  de  Galles  il  y  a  du  plomb,  de  I'^tain,  et  des  ardoises.     4. 
Nous  aurions  mange  du  jambon  et  de  la  salade.     5.  Nous  avons 
refu  des  nouvelles  du  theatre  de  la  guerre.    6.  Voici  du  papier,  de 
1'encre,  des  crayons,  et  des  plumes.      7.  Voil&  des  timbres-poste. 

B.  1.  Shall  we  have  coffee  or  tea  ? — Tea  and  sugar.     2.  Had 
you  any  bread  ? — Yes,  bread  and  butter.     3.  If  we  had  money, 
we  should  have  some  wine,  for  we  are  thirsty.      4.   If  you  were 
hungry,   should  you  not  have  bread  and  meat  ?     5.   Has  the 
waiter  brought  any  beer  ?— Yes,  and  he  has  also  brought  some 
water  for  you.      6.  Are  there  any  Englishmen  in  Paris  ? — Yes, 
and  there  are  also  Russians  and  Americans.      7.  Here  is  butter. 
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DIX-SEPTIEME  LE£ON  17 

17.  PRESENT  PERFECT  (PASSE  INDEFINI)  OF  avoir 

AND  etre. 

le  voyageur          the  traveller.          le  perroquet      the  parrot. 
la  ncmvelle  the  news,  tidings,  la  maisonnette  the  cottage. 

la  medaille  the  medal.  le  nain  the  dwarf. 

la  personne  the  person.  1'os  (m. )  ihe  bone. 

personne  .  .  .  ne  no  one  ;  nobody  ;   le  mouton          the  sheep,  mutton. 

not  anybody.       souvent  often. 

le  lit  the  bed.  le  (la)  moindre  the  least. 

le  lit  de  mort       the  deathbed.          manger  to  cat. 

la  connaissance  the  acquaintance,  ronger  to  gnaiv,  pick. 

knowledge.  aflfame  famished, hungry. 

A.   1.  Votre  jeune  ami  a-t-il  ete  a  la  campagne  aujourd'hui? 

2.  Notre  voisin  a-t-il  eu  le  plaisir  de  reiicontrer  son  frere  ] 

3.  Leur  niece  n'a-t-elle  pas  ete  recompensed  ? 

4.  Sa  tante  n'a-t-elle  pas^eu  patience  ? 

(a)  In  the  sentences  above  put  the  subject  and  wrb  in  the  plural. 

(b)  Construe  the  sentences  above  by  usiny  Est-ce  que  .  .  .  ? 

instead  of  inversion. 

5.  Combien  de  temps  le  voyageur  a-t-il  6te  en  Espagne  ? 

6.  Je  n'ai  jamaiswete  si  heureux  qu'aujourd'hui  ;  j'ai  regu  la 

nouvelle  que  mon  frere  a  re§u  une  medaille  d'or. 

7.  Les  voyageurs  n'ont-ils  pas  eu  bien  froid  en  Eussie  ?  * 

8.  Ils^ont^eu  froid    et   faim  ;    souvent  ils  n'ont  pas  eu  le 

moindre  petit  morceau  de  pain  sec  a  manger. 

9.  "  Personne  n'a  eu  pitie  de  moi,"  dit  le  loup  a  son  lit  de 

mort. 

10.  N'auraient-ils  pas  en  vie  de  rester  ici  ? 

1 1.  "Oil  es-tu, Robinson  Crusoe ;  oil  as-tu  eteT'  dit  le  perroquet. 
*  In  French  the  Past  Perfect  is  often  used  instead  of  the  English 

Preterite. 

B.  1.  "  This  morning  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  '  meeting ' 
(say  meet)  your  mother,"  said  the  wolf  to  the  lamb.  2.  "As 
I  was  hungry,  I  was  very  glad  '  to  make '  (de  faire)  her 
acquaintance."  3.  If  these  lazy  pupils  had  worked,  they 
would  be  ready  now.  4.  Has  our  gardener  been  in  the 
garden  this  afternoon  ?  5.  Have  these  travellers  been  in  (en) 
Switzerland  ? — They  have  been  in  Italy  and  Spain.  6.  How 
long  have  you  'been  working' (soy  worked)?  7.  "Who  has 
1  >cen  in  our  cottage  ?"  said  the  dwarfs.  8.  "Have  you  not  a 
mind  to  eat  a  little  bit  of  mutton  ? "  asked  the  fox.  9.  "  I  have 
not  l:;\'l  (he  least  little  bone  to  (a)  gnaw,"  said  the  hungry  2  wolf1. 
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SIXIEME  LECON  —  IMPARFAIT  BT  PRETERIT 


Learn,  the  Past  (Preterit)  of  Auxiliary  and  Regular  Verbs, 
pp.  4,  6,  8,  9. 


A.  1.   Oil  futes-vona  lundi  der- 
nier ? 

2.  Quand  eAtes-voiis  treize  ans  ? 

3.  Oil  les  Remains  attaquerent- 
ils  les  Gaulois  ? 

4.  Quand  les  Athdniens  banni- 
rent-i\s  Theniistocle  ? 

5.  Pourquoi  les  troupes  romaines 
rompirent-elles  leurs  rangs  ? 


Je  fus  au  Palais  de  Cristal, 
oil  je  m'amusai  beaucoup. 

j'eus  treize  ans  avant-hier. 

Us  les  attaquerent  dans  leur 
camp  retranche. 

Us  Yenvoytorent  en  exil  en  472 
avant  J.C.  (sounded  =  Jesu-kri). 

Parce  que  la  cavalerie  en- 
nemie  fondit  sur  elles  a  1'impro- 
viste. 

DRILL  :  Conjugate  in  all  persons  (1)  Yesterday  I  was  at  home  (§  31,  5);  (2)  Last 
week  I  had  a  reply  ;  (3)  On  that  occasion  I  did  not  find  him  ;  (4)  I  lost  my  way 
in  the  maze. 

The  IMPARFAIT  is  used  to  de- 
scribe actions  usually  or  repeatedly 
done,  or  actions  which  have  already 
been  going  on  at  the  time  spoken  of 
(Ex.  5)  :- 

J'e"tais  tres  malade  quand  il  arriva. 
/  ivas  (already)  very  ill  when  he 

arrived. 
Les    Remains     brulaient     leurs 

morts. 
The   Romans  used  to   burn  their 

dead. 
Quand  j'etais  a  Brighton,  je  visi- 

tais  1'Aquarium  tous  les  soirs. 
Nous  attaquames  les  ennemis  qui 

se  retiraient. 
We  attacked  the  enemy  whilst  they 

were  retreating. 


The  Tntf&RiT  is  used  to  relate 
single  historical  events,  without  any 
reference  to  their  duration,  or  to 
their  relation  with  other  actions : — 

A  mon  retour,  je  fas  tres  malade. 
On  my  return  I  was  taken  very 

ill  (just  then,  but  not  before). 
Les  Remains  brulerent  Carthage. 

The  Romans  burnt  Carthage. 

Hier  je   fus  a    Brighton,   et   je 

visitai  I'Aquarium. 
Nous  attaquames  les  ennemis,  qui 
se  retirerent. 

We  attacked  the  enemy,  who  there- 
upon retreated. 


B.  1.  I  lost  my  way  in  this  great  forest,  but  at  last  I  found 
a  footpath.  2.  (The)  Queen  Dido  founded  Carthage.  3.  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  4.  Yesterday  I  found  a  beautiful 
necklace.  5.  The  liou  being  ill,  invited  his  friends  to  enter  his 
cavern.  6.  The  gladiators  used  to  fight  in  the  arena.  7.  I 
came  down  stairs  at  half-past  six.  8.  When  I  was  at  the  sea- 
side, I  used  to  come  down  stairs  at  seven,  and  I  was  wont  to 
breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  9.  Haviiig  (=  when  I  had) 
replied  to  his  letters,  I  dined.  10.  They  were  playing,  whilst 
we  were  working.  1 1 .  God  created  the  world. 
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SEPTIEME  LEQON — IMP 'A R FAIT  ET  PRETERIT 


LA  PEAU  DE  I/OURS. 

A.  Un  chasseur  d'Amerique  raconta  un  jour  1'anecdote  sui- 
vante  : — L'hiver  passe  j'entendia  dire  que,  dans  une  des  grandes 
forets  a  1'ouest,  il  y  avait  des  ours  d'une  grandeur  extraordinaire. 
Je  partis  aussitot  pour  cette  foret,  accompagne  d'un  de  rnes  amis. 
Nous  ne  rencontrames  aucun  des   ours,  et   nous   dtimes  le   soir 
rentrer  a   1'auberge    les    mains   vides.       Plusieurs  jours   apres, 
1'aubergiste  rappela  a  mon  ami  que  notre  depense  etait  deja  bien 
grande ;  nous  repondimes :  "  Nous  vous  payerons  avec  la  peau 
d'un  de  ces  ours." 

Enfin,  un  jour,  nous  aperp&mes  deux  ours  dans  la  foret.  Us 
marchaient  dans  notre  direction.  Nous  perdimes  courage  ;  moi, 
je  jetai  mon  fusil  et  je  grimpai  sur  un  arbre  ;  mais  mon  ami  se 
jeta  par  terre,  retenant  1'haleine.  II  avait  entendu  dire  que  les 
ours  ne  touchent  pas  aux  cadavres. 

Les  deux  betes  approcherent,  flairfrrent  la  bouche,  le  nez  et  lea 
oreilles  de  mon  ami,  grommelerent  comnie  si  elles  se  parlaient,  et 
s'en  allerent.  Quand  elles  furent  bien  loin,  je  descendis  del'arbre, 
et  je  dis  a  mon  ami  :  Quel  secret  les  ours  t'omVils  confie  ? — "  II 
ne  faut  pas  vendre  la  peau  de  1'ours  avant  d'avoir  tue  la  bete." 

In  the  above  story,  account  for  the  use  of  the  Tenses  (in  Italics) — either  Imperfect 
or  Preterite. 

B.  1.  Last  winter  my  friends  related  to-me  a  pretty  story. 

2.  They  were  hunting  bears  in-order-to  sell  their  skins  (sing.) 

3.  For  a  long  time,  however,  they  met  no  bears  (§  1 2,  2).      4. 
At  last,  one  morning,  they  perceived  two  bears  that  were  walking 
in  their  direction.       5.   They  lost  courage,   and  threw  [away] 
their  guns.      6.   One  of  them  climbed  a  tree,  and  the  other  threw 
himself  (se,  before  the  Verb*}  on  the  ground.      7.   When  the  two 
beasts  approached,  they  grumbled  as  if  they  were  speaking  to 
one  another  (se,  before  the  Fer&t).      8.   When  they  had  gone,  the 
one  (celui)  who  had  climbed   the  tree,  came   down.      9.   And 
asked  the  (say — to-the)  other  what  secret  the  bears  had  confided 
to  him.      10.   "First  kill  the  bear,  and  then  sell  his  skin." 

*  See  p.  20.  t  Bee  Ex.  28. 
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18.  Dix-huitieme   Legon :    Pronoms   et   Adjectifs 
possessifs. — Syntaxe,  §§37,  38. 

THEME. 

i.  The  rose  has  its  beauty,  its  freshness,  and  its  fragrance ; 
but  it  has  also  its  thorns.  2.  A  general  must  always  be  cool- 
headed  and  warm-hearted.  3.  Have  you  heard  from  him? — 
Yes  ;  but  his  letters  to  me  are  not  edifying  in  the  least.  4.  Why 
have  you  changed  your  mind  about  that  project  of  yours  ? — 
Because  its  success  is  very  doubtful.  5.  Our  feet  are  cold  ;  let 
us  draw  near  the  fire.  6.  Why  fear  death  if  one  has  lived  so  as 
not  to  dread  its  consequences  ?  7.  "  What  is  the  strength  of 
the  army  of  your  king  ? "  a  general  asked  a  captured  soldier. — 
"That  of  steel  and  iron."  8.  Henry  the  Fourth  said  one  day  to 
his  soldiers  :  "  I  am  your  king ;  you  are  Frenchmen  ;  there  is 
our  enemy.''  9.  Cheerfulness  is  the  health  of  the  soul ;  sadness 
is  its  poison.  10.  Tired  of  awaiting  our  enemy  behind  our 
retrenchments,  we  went  to  meet  him.  1 1.  An  acquaintance  of 
ours  is  just  now  in  Switzerland  ;  if  you  see  him,  remember  us  to 
him,  and  remind  him  that  he  has  promised  to  let  us  hear  from 
him.  12.  Everything  in  the  situation  that  we  covet  seems 
beautiful  to  us ;  we  see  its  flowers,  but  we  do  not  feel  its 
thorns. 

GALLICISMES  DIALOGUES 

1.  Pourquoi  n'etes-vous   pas  alle"  a  leur  rencontre  ? — Parce 
que  j'ai  mal  a  la  tete. 

2.  Est-ce   votre   migraine  qui  vous  reprend  ? — Oui,  et  pour 
comble  de  malheur,  les  yeux  me  cuisent. 

3.  Je  vous  plains  ;    mais  je  vous   conseille  de  ne  pas  trop 
vous  dcouter. — Grand  merci ;  je  vous  suis  on  ne  saurait  plus 
reconnaissant  de  vos  touchantes  consolations. 

4.  Ainsi  vous  ne  serez  pas  des  notres  ce  soir? — Mais  si,  votre 
excellent  conseil  m'a  fait  changer  d'avis  ;  comptez  sur  moi. — 
A  la  bonne  heure  ! 

COMPOSITION. 

i.  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane.— A  wolf  swallowed  a  bone, 
which  stuck  fast  in  his  throat.  Suffering  great  pain,  he  begged 
a  crane  to  extract  this  bone  from  his  throat,  and  promised  him 
a  reward.  The  latter,  thanks  to  his  long  neck,  successfully 
performed  the  operation.  But  when  he  asked  him  for  the 
promised  reward  :  "  Thou  art  an  ungrateful  [one],  my  dear 
gossip,"  he  said  to  him  ;  "  what  !  thou  hast  withdrawn  thy 
neck  safe  and  sound  from  my  jaws,  and  thou  darest  to  claim  a 
reward ! " 
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20  FRENCH  COMPOSITION — /  FRENCH 

demanderent  settlement  d'etre  les  ministres  de  ce  temple  et  de 
ne  pas  mourir  1'un  sans  1'autre.  Leurs  souhaits  furent  accompli? : 
la  garde  du  temple  leur  fut  confiee,  et  parvenus  a  une  extreme 
vieillesse,  ils  furent  metamorphoses  dans  le  meme  instant, 
Baucis  en  tilleul,  et  Philemon  en  chene. 

17.  Mercure  et  le  Bucheron. 

Un  pauvre  bucheron  coupait  un  arbre  au  bord  d'une  riviere. 
Par  uialheur,  sa  cognee  tomba  dans  1'eau  ;  il  la  chercha  long- 
temps,  mais  il  ne  put  la  retrouver. 

Mercure  lui  apparut.  '  Est-ce  la  ta  cognee,  brave  homme  ? ' 
dit-il,  en  lui  en  montrant  une  d'or.  '  Nou,  cette  cognee  n'est 
pas  la  mienne.' — '  C'est  peut-etre  celle-ci  ?'  dit  Mercure,  en  lui 
en  presentant  une  d'argent.  '  Non,  ce  n'est  point  encore  celle 
qui  m'appartient.' — '  C'est  done  celle-ci  ? '  dit  le  dieu,  en  lui  en 
montrant  une  de  fer  qui  etait  reellement  celle  qu'il  avait  perdue. 
'  Voici  vraiment  la  cognde  dont  la  perte  m'afflige.' — '  Prends 
celle-ci,  et  encore  les  deux  premieres  que  je  t'ai  montrees : 
re$ois-les  pour  prix  de  ta  bonne  foi.' 


18.  Phaeton. 

Phaeton  ne  cessait  de  se  vanter  de  ses  grands  aieux,  de  son 
pere  le  Soleil,  de  son  aieul  Jupiter ;  mais  ses  camarades  se 
moquaient  de  sa  pretention.  Voyant  que  personne  ne  voulait 
croire  a  son  illustre  origine,  il  alia  se  plaiudre  a  son  pere  ;  il  lui 
demanda  pour  preuve  de  sa  naissance  la  grace  de  conduire  un 
jour  son  char.  Le  dieu  du  jour  la  lui  refusa  longtemps,  mais  en- 
fin  il  se  laissa  flechir.  Les  chevaux  sentirent  bientot  que  c'etait 
une  main  novice  qui  les  conduisait :  ils  s'ecarterent  de  leur  route, 
et  einbraserent  le  ciel  et  la  terre.  Cybele,  la  deesse  protectrice 
de  la  terre,  voyant  ses  fontaines  taries,  ses  moissons  brulees,  ses 
arbres  desseches  avec  leurs  fruits,  et  la  mer  elle-meme  retiree 
loin  de  ses  rivages,  fit  monter  ses  plaintes  vers  Jupiter.  Le 
maitre  des  dieux,  indigne  qu'un  orgueilleux  jeune  homme  boule- 
versat  ainsi  1'univers.  le  frappa  d'un  coup  de  foudre,  qui  le  pre"- 
cipita  dans  1'Eridau,  neuve  d'ltalie  que  Ton  noinine  aujourd'hui 
lePo. 
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the  measure  of  their  years  was  full  (quand  Us  eurent  fourni  leur 
carriere)  transformed  Philemon  into  an  oak,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  Baucis  into  a  lime-tree. 


17.  Mercury  and  the  Woodcutter. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  peasant  who  was  crying 
and  lamenting  in  the  thick  of  a  forest.  Mercury  appeared 
before  him  and  asked  him  (§  36)  what  (§113)  was  the  matter  ( = 
he  had).  '  I  was  cutting  (§  10)  wood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and 
accidentally  dropped  ( =  let  fall)  my  good  axe  into  the  water.' — '  Is 
this  the  axe  that  thou  hast  lost  1 '  said  the  god,  showing  him 
(§  39,  a)  a  gold  axe.  '  Oh  dear, no  !  (Oh,  que  non  !)  mine  was  no1,  so 
fine  as  this  !' — 'Well,  here  is  another  (§  7),  perhaps  (that)  it  is 
thine.'- — -'That  is  not  mine  either  ;  the  one  (§  111)  that  I  have 
lost,  is  an  iron  axe  (§  83),' and  not  a  silver  axe  like  this.' — 'Oh  !' 
exclaimed  Mercury,  '  no  doubt  (that)  this  is  yours,'  showing  him 
one  (§  7)  of  iron.  '  It  is  (§  3)  indeed  ! ' — '  Then  take  it,  and  in  re- 
ward for  (§  89)  thy  honesty,  I  give  thee  (§  42)  also  the  other  two.' 

18.  Phaeton. 

Phaeton,  the  son  (§  84)  of  Apollo,  and  the  grandson  of  Jupi- 
ter, was  very  proud  of  his  ancestors.  As  he  continually  boasted 
(§  17)  of  his  high  descent,  people  (§  108)  made  fun  of  his  pre- 
tensions. Enraged  at  (§  49)  the  jeers  of  his  playmates,  he  went 
to  (alia  trouver)  his  father  and  asked  him  (§  36)  to  give  them  a 
proof  of  his  high  parentage.  The  sun-god  would  not  at  first 
allow  himself  to  be  moved  (§  18).  At  last,  however,  he  gave 
him  permission  to  drive  his  chariot.  But  the  horses,  feeling 
that  they  were  driven  by  an  inexperienced  hand,  rushed  out 
of  their  usual  track,  and  well-nigh  (§  76)  set  heaven  and  earth 
on  fire  ;  the  wells  were  dried  up,  the  crops  were  burned,  the 
fruits  on  the  trees  were  parched,  and  the  flowers  were  withered. 
When  the  king  of  the  gods  heard  ( =  learnt)  that  his  presumptuous 
grandson  wasupsettingtheworld,he  was  so  indignant  that  he  struck 
him  with  (§  58)  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  hurled  him  into  the  Eri- 
danus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  (§  62)  the  same  river  as  the  Po. 
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28.   Le  Vent  de  Minuit. 

Le  vent  du  nord  s'etait  leve  dans  la  soiree,  et  vers  onzo  heures 
il  elait  devenu  furieux ;  il  remplissait  les  airs  d'aboiements 
f unebres  ;  c'etait  une  rage  qui  ne  se  peut  dire.  Les  girouettes 
griiKjaient,  les  tuiles  frottaient  les  unes  centre  les  autres,  les 
poutres  des  toitures  tremblaient  dans  leurs  mortaises,  les 
murailles  tr6saillaient  sur  leurs  fondements.  D'instant  en 
instant,  une  rafale  se  precipitait  sur  ma  fenetre  avec  des  hurle- 
ments  sauvages,  et  de  mon  lit  je  croyais  apercevoir  a  travers 
la  vitre  les  yeux  sanglants  d'une  bande  de  loups  affam^s. 
Dans  les  courts  intervalles  ou  ce  grand  vacarme  du  dehors 
s'apaisait,  des  murmures  e"tranges  partaient  de  1'interieur  du 
chateau  ;  les  boiseries  faisaient  entendre  de  lugubres  craque- 
ments ;  il  n'etait  ni  fente  dans  les  cloisons,  ni  fissures  aux 
plafonds  d'ou  ne  sortit  un  soupir  ou  de  rauques  gemissements. 
Et  parfois  tout  cela  se  taisait,  et  j'entendais  seulement  a  1'ex- 
tremite  des  corridors  comme  un  leger  chuchotement  de  fan- 
tomes  qui  babillaient  dans  1'ombre  en  frolant  les  murailles; 
puis  tout  a  coup,  ils  prenaient  leur  elan,  les  planchers  trem- 
blaient sous  leur  pi^tinement  saccade ;  ils  gravissaient  en 
tumulte  1'escalier  qui  conduit  a  ma  chambre,  et  venaient 
s'abattre  sur  le  seuil  de  ma  porte  en  poussant  des  lamentations 
indicibles.  V.  CHERBULIEZ,  Comte  Kostia. 

28  (a).  En  ce  moment,  un  coup  de  vent  furieux,  un  de  ces 
souffles  puissants  qui  poussent  la  moitie  des  mers  sur  1'autre, 
et  qui  rasent  les  montagnes,  pareil  au  premier  cri  de  la  tempete 
qui  s'avan9ait,  emplit  le  chateau  de  tumulte,  d'angoisses  et  de 
craquements  intenses. 

Les  feuilles  arrachees  aux  branches,  les  branches  arrache"es 
aux  arbres,  les  statues  arrachees  a  leurs  bases,  une  longue  et 
immense  clameur,  un  mugissement  lugubre  et  infini  courant 
dans  les  galeries  et  dans  les  corridors  du  chateau,  composerent 
en  ce  moment  la  plus  sauvage  et  la  plus  lugubre  harmonic  qui 
ait  jamais  vibree  aux  oreilles  humaines. 

A.  DUMAS,  Balsamo, 
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28.  The  Night- Wind. 

The  night-wind  has  a  dismal  trick  of  wandering  round  and 
round  churches,  and  moaning  as  it  goes ;  and  of  trying,  with 
its  unseen  hand,  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  seeking 
out  some  crevices  by  which  to  enter.  And  when  it  has  gut  in, 
as  one  not  finding  what  it  seeks,  whatever  that  may  be,  it  5 
wails  and  howls  to  issue  forth  again  :  and  not  content  with 
stalking  through  the  aisles,  and  gliding  round  and  round 
the  pillars,  and  tempting  the  deep  organ,  soars  up  to  the 
roof,  and  strives  to  rend  the  rafters ;  then  flings  itself 
despairingly  upon  the  stones  below,  and  passes,  muttering,  10 
into  the  vaults.  Anon  it  comes  up  stealthily,  and  creeps 
along  the  walls,  seeming  to  read,  in  whispers,  the  inscriptions 
sacred  to  the  dead.  At  some  of  these,  it  breaks  out  shrilly, 
as  with  laughter ;  and  at  others,  moans  and  cries  as  if  it  were 
lamenting.  It  has  a  ghostly  sound  too,  lingering  within  the  15 
altar,  where  it  seems  to  chaunt,  in  its  wild  way,  of  wrong  and 
murder  done,  and  false  gods  worshipped,  in  defiance  of  the 
tables  of  the  law,  which  look  so  fair  and  smooth,  but  are  so 
flawed  and  broken.  Ugh  !  It  has  an  awful  voice,  that  wind 
at  midnight,  singing  in  a  church  !  20 

But  high  up  in  the  steeple  !  There  the  foul  blast  roars  and 
whistles  !  High  up  in  the  steeple  '.  There  it  is  free  to  come 
and  go  through  many  an  airy  arch  and  loophole,  and  to  twist 
and  twine  itself  about  the  giddy  stairs,  and  twirl  the  groaning 
weathercock,  and  make  the  very  tower  shake  and  shiver  !  25 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

1.  trick,  \iere =habit  or  inanner.          11.  d'autres  fois. 

2.  as  it  goes,  say  on  the  (en)  way,       12.  comme  pour. 

or  turn  by  whilst  (tout  en)  13.  at   some   of   these,    here    before 
moan  in (i.  some  .   .   . 

— .  to  try,  here  tater.  14.  par  derision. 

4.  say  once  entered  ...  16.  to  chaunt   .    .    .    of  (lit.  psal- 

5.  say  as  if  it  had  not  found  .  .  .  modier),    chanter    le    recit 
8.  tempting. .  .  organ,  say  to  awake  de  .   .   . 

flu- deep  sounds  of  the  organ.  17.  say  committed. 

10.  les  dalles,  or  le  parvis.  21.  say  it  is  there  that  .  .  . 

— .  to  pas-i  into,  here  s'engouffrer  22.  to  be  //•<•<•.  se  donner  carriere, 

sous  ...  or  avoir  ses  entrees, 
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[Specimen  Page  First  Year] 

2  PROGRESSIVE   FRENCH    READER.— I. 

bien  surpris  de  voir  que  les  deux  tas^taient  toujours 
pareils;  ni  Tun  ni  1'autre  ne  pouvaionterieurement  se 
rendre  compte  de  ce  prodige.  Us  firent  de  meme  pendant 
plusieurs  nuits  de  suite;  mais  comme  chacun  d'eux  portait^ 
5  au  tas  de  son  frere  le  meme  nombre  de  gerbes,  les  tas 

.    demeuraient  toujours^egaux,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'une  nuit,  ils  se 
rencontrerent  portant  chacun  les  gerbes  qu'ils  se  destinaient 
mutueliement. 
Or,  le  lieu  ou  une  si  bonne  pensee  etait  venue  a  la  fois  si 

10  perseveramment^a  deux^hommes,  devait^etre  une  place 
agreable  a  Dieu,  et  les^hommes  la  benirent  et  la  choisirent 
pour^y  batir^une  maison  de  Dieu.  A.  DE  LAMARTINE. 

2. — Le  Fleuve  tari. 

Il^y  avait^un   berger   qui    gardait   les   chameaux   d'un 

15  village  au  bord  d'un  lac.  Un  jour,  en^abreuvant  son 
troupeau,  il  s'ape^ut  que  J'eau  du  lac  fuyait  par^une  issue 
souterraine  et  il  la  ferma  avec^,une  grosse  pierre,  mais^il^,y 
laissa  tomber  son  baton  de  berger.  Quelque  temps^,apres, 
un  fleuve  tarit  dan?_une  des  provinces  de  la  Perse.  Le 

20  sultan,  voyant  son  pays  menace  de  la  famine  par  le  manque 
d'eau  pour  les^irrigations,  consulta  les  sages  de  son^empire ; 
et  sur  leur^avis,  il  envoya  des^emissaires  dans  tous  les 
royaumes^environnants  pour  decouvrir  comment  la  source 
de  son  fleuve  avait^.e'te  detournee  ou  tarie.  Ces^^ambas- 

25  sadeurs  portaient  le  baton  du  berger  que  le  fleuve  avait^ap- 
portd  Le  berger  se  trouvait^a  Damas,  quand  ces^envo}  es^ 
y  parurent ;  il  se  souvint  de  son  baton  tombe  dans  le  lac ;  il 
s'approcha  et  le  reconnut^entre  leurs  mains  ;  il  comprit  que 
son  lac  dtait  la  source  du  fleuve,  et  que  la  richesse  et  la  vie 

30  d'un  peuple  etaient^entre  ses  mains.  —  "  Que  fera  le  sultan 
pour  celui  qui  lui  rendra  son  fleuve  ? "  demanda-t-il^aux^. 
envoye's.  —  "  II  lui  donnera,"  repondirent-^,ils,  "  sa  fille  et  la 
moitid  de  son  royaume."  —  "  Allez  done,"  repliqua-t-il,  "et 
avant  que  vous  soyez  de  retour,  le  fleuve  perdu  arrosera  la 

35  Perse  et  rejouira  le  coeur  du  sultan." 

Le  berger  ota  la  grosse  pierre,  et  les^eaux,  reprenant  leur 
cours  par  ce  canal  souterrain,  allerent  remplir  de  nouveau 
le  lit  du  fleuve.  Le  sultan  envoya  de  nouveaux^ambas- 
sadeurs  avec  sa  fille  a  1'heureux  berger,  et  lui  donna  la 

40  moitie'  de  ses  provinces.  A.  DE  LAMARTINE. 


(Specimen  Page  Second  Year] 
UNE    AVENTURE   EN    CALABRE.  p 

5. — Une  Aventure  en  Calabre. 

Un  jour  je  voyageais  en  Calabre.  C'est  un  pays  de 
mechanics  gens,  qui,  je  crois,  n'aiment  personne,  et  en 
veulent  surtout  aux  Frangais.  De  vous  dire  pourquoi,  cela 
serait  long ;  suffit  qu'ils  nous  haissent  a  mort,  et  qu'on  passe  5 
fort  mal  son  temps  lorsqu'on  tombe  entre  leurs  mains. 
J'avais  pour  compagnon  un  jeune  homme.  Dans  ces 
montagnes,  les  chemir.s  sont  des  precipices,  nos  chevaux 
marchaient  avec  beaucoup  de  peine ;  mon  camarade  allaut 
devant,  un  sentier  qui  lui  parut  plus  praticable  et  plus  10 
court  nous  e'gara.  Ce  fut  ma  faute ;  devais-je  me  fier  a  une 
tete  de  vingt  ans?  Nous  cherchames,  tant  qu'il  fit  jour, 
notre  chemin  a  travers  ces  bois,  mais  plus  nous  cherchions, 
plus  nous  nous  perdions,  et  il  e'tait  nuit  noire  quand  nous 
arrivames  pres  d'une  maison  fort  noire.  Nous  y  entrames,  15 
non  sans  soupgon,  mais  comment  faire?  La  nous  trouvons 
toute  une  famille  de  charbonniers  a  table,  ou  du  premier 
mot  on  nous  invita.  Mon  jeune  homme  ne  se  fit  pas  prier  : 
nous  voila  mangeant  et  buvant,  lui  du  moins ;  car  pour  moi, 
j'examinais  le  lieu  et  la  mine  de  nos  hotes.  Nos  hotes  20 
avaient  bien  mine  de  charbonniers,  mais  la  maison,  vous 
1'eussiez  prise  pour  un  arsenal.  Ce  n'&aient  que  fusils, 
pistolets,  sabres,  couteaux,  coutelas.  Tout  me  deplut,  et  je 
vis  bien  que  je  ddplaisais  aussi.  Mon  camarade,  au  con- 
traire,  il  etait  de  la  famille,  il  riait,  il  causait  avec  cux  :  et,  25 
par  une  imprudence  que  j'aurais  du  prevoir,  il  dit  d'abord 
d'ou  nous  venions,  ou  nous  allions,  qui  nous  e'tions:  Frangais, 
imaginez  un  peu  !  chez  nos  plus  mortels  ennemis,  seuls, 
e'gare's,  si  loin  de  tout  secours  humain  !  et  puis,  pour  ne  rien 
omettre  de  ce  qui  pouvait  nous  perdre,  il  fit  le  riche,  promit  30 
k  ces  gens,  pour  la  depense  et  pour  nos  guides  le  lendemain, 
ce  qu'ils  voulurent.  Enfin  il  parla  de  sa  valise,  priant  fort 
qu'on  en  cut  grand  soin,  qu'on  la  mit  au  chevet  de  son  lit ; 
il  ne  voulait  point,  disait-il,  d'autre  traversin.  Ah  !  jeunesse, 
jeunesse  !  que  votre  age  est  a  plaindre  !  Cousine,  on  crut  35 
que  nous  portions  les  diamantsde  la  couronne  ....  c'e'taient 
les  lettres  de  sa  fiance'e  I 

Le  souper  fini,  on  nous  laisse  ;  nos  hotes  couchaient  en 
bas ;  nous,  dans  la  chambre  haute  ou  nous  avions  mangd ; 
une  soupente  dlevee  de  sept  a  huit  pieds,  ou  Ton  montait  40 
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VERBS  :  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

(3)  Verbs  marked  t  are  anomalous ;  i.e.  the  derived  Tenses  are  not  formed  regularly 
according  to  §  88. 


INDICATIVE  PRESENT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  PRESENT. 

IMPERATIVE. 

je  vais,  I  go,  etc. 
tu  vas, 
il   va, 
n.  all-ons, 
v.  all-ez, 
ils  vont. 

j'   aill-e,  I  go,  etc. 
tu  aill-es, 
il   aill-e, 
n.  all-io7is, 
v.  all-iez, 
ils  aill-ent. 

1  .         —  ,      allcms,  let  us  go. 
2.  va,*  go.    allez,  go  (ye). 
*  vas-,  before  en  or  y  :  — 
vas-en  chercher,  go  and 
fetch  some. 
vas-y,  go  there  (thither). 

/  am  going  away. 
je  m'  en  vais, 
tu  t'  en  vas, 
il   s'  en  va, 
n.  nous  en  allons, 

v.  vous  en  allez, 
ils  s'  en  vont. 

je   m'  en  aille, 
tu  t'  en  allies, 
il    s'  en  aille, 
n.  nous  en  allions, 

v.   vous  en  alliez, 
ils  s'  en  ailleut. 

va-t'  en,  go  (thou)  away. 

allons-nous-en,  let  us  go 
away. 
allez  -vous  -en,   go  (ye) 
away. 

FORM. 

lam  not  going  away,  etc. 
je  ne  m'  en  vais  pas, 
tu  ne  t'  en  vas  pas, 
il  ne  s'  en  va  pas, 
71.  ne  nous  en  allons 
v.  ne  vous  en  allez  p 
ils  ne  s'  en  vont  pas. 

je  ne  m'  en  aille  pas, 
etc. 

Do  not  go  away  :  — 
ne  t'  en  va  pas. 
Let  us  not  go  away  :  — 
ne  nous  en  allons  pas. 
Do  not  (ye)  go  away  :  — 
ne  vous  en  allez  pas. 

pas, 
as, 

FORM.        INDICATIVE  PRESENT. 

m'  en  vais-je  ?  Am  I  going  away? 

t'  en  vas-tu  ? 

s'  en  va-t-il  ? 

nous  en  allons-nous  ? 

vous  en  allez-vous  ? 

s'  en  vont-ils  ? 


FORMS  COMBINED. 

ne  m'  en  vais-je  pas  ?    Am  I  not  going  away? 
ne  t'  en  vas-tu  pas  ? 
ne  s'  en  va-t-il  pas  ? 
ne  nous  en  allons-nous  pas  1 
ne  vous  en  allez-vous  pas  ? 
ne  s'  en  vont-ils  pas  ? 
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USE  OF  MOODS  IN  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES. 

§  149.  INTRODUCTORY. — Either  the  Indicative,  the  Conditional,  or  the  Sub- 
junctive may  be  used  in  Dependent  Clauses  : — 
Indie.     II  est  certain  qu'il  le  salt.  Je  sais  qu'il  vlendra. 

Condit.  Quaud  meme  il  le  saurait,  il  no  le    Je  savais  qu'il  viendrait. 

dirait  pas. 
Subj.      II  importe  qu'il  le  sache.  Je  desire  qu'il  vienne. 

The  use  of  one  or  the  other  depends  entirely  on  the  meaning  cither  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  Chief  Clause :  thus  the  verb  of  the  Dependent  Clause  is  put — 

(a)  in  the  Indicative,  if  the  Chief  Clause  implies  (indicates)  that  the  state- 

ment expressed  in  the  Dependent  Clause  is  considered  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  fact  itself  maybe  true  or  not,  but  anyhow  it  is  stated  as  true. 

(b)  in  the  Subjunctive,  if  the  Chief  Clause  implies  that  what  is  expressed 

in  the  Dependent  Clause  is  contemplated,  expected,  or  conceived  in 

the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

As  the  term  Subjunctive  implies,  the  action  is  represented  as  being  subjoined  to  (under 
the  yoke  of)  some  leading  thought  contained  in  the  Chief  Clause— be  it  a  wish,  an  emotion,  a 
doubt,  or  any  notion  as  distinguished  from  fact. 

This  mental  attitude  which  a  speaker  or  writer  in  French  assumes 
towards  the  action  or  event  spoken  of,  and  subject  to  which  he  uses  the  Verb 
denoting  that  action  in  the  Subjunctive,  may  manifest  itself  either  as — 

(a)  a  Wish,  Command,  Consent,   Concession,  or  their  opposites — a  Wish 

or  Command  that  something  may  not  occur,  i.e.  Fear  or  Prohibition  ; 

(b)  an  Emotion,  as — Joy,  Sorrow,  Shame,  Indignation,  Surprise,  etc.,  or 

(c)  a  Doubt,  Uncertainty,  Denial ;  under  this  head  must  be  classed  Result 

expected,  Purpose  intended,  i.e.  Contingency  or  Anticipation,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Accomplished  Fact. 

To  sum  up  : — When  the  Principal  Clause  of  a  Complex  Sentence  contains 
any  idea  of  Wish,  Emotion,  or  Doubt  (either  expressed  by  a  Verb,  an  adverbial 
Adjunct,  or  simply  understood)  in  respect  of  the  action  described  in  the 
Dependent  Clause,  the  Verb  expressing  that  action  is  put  in  the  Subjunctive : — 

Chief  Clause :-  Dependent  Substantive  Ctmue. 

introduced  by  que  :— 


(a)  Wish: —          Nous  desirons  qu'ils  viennent  demain. 

(b)  Emotion: —      Je  suis  bien  aise  qu'ils  viennent  deja. 

f  Nous  d  o  u  t  o  n  s  qu'ils  viennent  ici. 

(c)  Doubt : —        <  _,  .  ,     , 

iNous  ne  croyons  pas  qu  us  viennent  si  tard. 

_,.,,„,  Adjective  Clause,  introduced 
(2)                                                    C^ef  C^1136 :~  by  a  Relat.  Pron.  :- 


(a)  Purpose: —  Je  cherche  un  domestique      qui  me  convienne. 

(b)  Denial : —  II  n'y  a  personne  qui  en  convienne. 

(c)  Assertion .—  C'est  le  seul  tort  dont  il  convienne. 

(S)  Chief  Clause  :—         Adverbial  Clause,  introduced  by  a  Conj.:— 


(a)  Concession: —    II  est  malheureux,         quoiqu'il  soit  riche. 

(b)  Apprehension: — Tenez-vous  tranquille,  de  crainte  qu'il  ne  revienne. 
(c}  Anticipation: — Je  me  reposerai,  en  attendant  qu'il  revienne. 
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160  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  [$  123. 

123  II. — PLACE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Introductory,  and  General  Rule. — It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  French 
language  to  place  the  qualifying  (limiting)  term  after  the  term  qualified,  as — 
la  plume  d'acier,  the  steel  pen  ;  la  salle  a  manger,  the  dining  room,  etc. 

Thus  also  French  Adjectives  are  generally  placed  after  the  Noun  they 
qualify  ;  only  a  few  are  invariably  placed  before  ;  nearly  all,  however,  admit 
of  being  placed  either  before  or  after,  according  as  meaning,  emphasis,  diction, 
or  euphony  may  direct  ;  in  other  words —  the  very  same  Adjective  which  in 
the  language  of  reason,  judgment,  or  experience,  is  regularly  placed  after  the 
Noun,  will,  in  the  diction  of  poetry,  imagination,  or  emotion,  take  its  place 
before  the  Noun. 

Accordingly  an  Adjective  is  put — 

(a)  after  the  Noun,   if  used  as  an  Attribute  necessary  for  limiting  the 
meaning  of  a  Noun  in  the  particular  instance  in  question,  and  denoting  an 
accidental  or  accessory  quality  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  whole  class  of 
beings  expressed  by  the  Noun  ; 

(b)  before  the  Noun,  if  used  as  an  ornamental  Epithet,  intended  for  pictur- 
esque effect,  and  denoting  a  quality  naturally  associated  or  cognate  with  the 
whole  class  of  persons  or  things  spoken  of.     Compare  : — 

La  couleur  verte.  Sous  la  verte  feuillee. 

Un  chemin  etroit.  Une  etroite  liaison  (alliance). 

Un  homme  cruel.  Le  cruel  tyran. 

Une  couleur  sombre.  Le  sombre  desespoir. 

Une  action  criminelle.  Ce  criminel  attentat. 

Thus  again,  when  we  say —  the  virtuous  man,  the  retired  captain,  the 
Adjectives  virtuous,  retired,  limit  the  Nouns  man,  captain,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  to  which  that  attribute  does  not  belong,  hence —  1'homme 
vertueux  ;  le  capitaiue  reforms.  But  in —  Virtuous  Aristides,  the  gallant 
captain,  the  Adjectives  are  not  used  to  distinguish  Aristides  or  captain  from 
other  men  of  that  name,  but  simply  to  characterise  the  men,  hence — 

le  vertueux  Aristide  ;  le  vaillant  capitaine. 

Compare  also — •  L' Arabic  heureuse  (as  distinguished  from  1' Arabic 
petree,  or  deserte),  with —  Heureuse  enfance  !  (not  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other  childhood— for  childhood  is  the  happy  age- -but  expressing  as  it 
does  an  essential  quality  originating  in  the  very  nature  of  that  age).  Ou 
that  principle  we  may  correctly  render — 

Un  ami  fldele,  by —  a  friend  that  is  faithful. 
Un  fldele  ami,  by —  a  trusty  friend,  indeed! 

The  Adjective  in  the  latter  case  denoting  a  quality  ascribed  from  a  subjective 
point  of  view,  i.e.  as  the  expression  of  our  personal  emotion,  love,  admir- 
ation. 

Observation.— Compare  also — J'ai  rec.u  une  nouvelle  affligeante,  with  — La  ville  <ie 
Carracas  a  etc  detruite  par  un  treinblement  de  terre ;  1'affligeante  nouvelle  se  repanUit 
bientot  clans  tout  le  pays;  in  the  latter  c-ase  the  Adjective,  on  account  of  the  already 
well-known  intelligence,  becomes  a  mere  ornamental  epithet. 
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SPECIAL  BULKS. — Subject  to  the  general  laws  laid  down 
above,  an  Adjective  in  French  is  placed — 

(a)     as    a    Rule,     after     the       (b)    exceptionally,    be/we   the 


Noun  : — 

(1)  if  derived  from  a  Proper 
Noun:  as, 

La  langue  grecque. 
Le  monde  parisien. 
Le  parti  bonapartiste. 
L'eglise  anglicane,  etc. 

(2)  if  Participial :   as, 

Une  nouvelle  alarmante. 
U.ne  raison  concluante. 
L'ordre  accoutume. 
Le  pont  suspendu. 
Un  refuge  assure. 


Noun : — 

(1)  in  poetic  diction : — 

Temoin      nous      que      punit     la 

romaine  avarice. 
La  grecque  beaute"  (Lafontaine). 


Adieu      charmant      pays      de 

France  ! 

Son  pretendu  droit. 
C'est  un  ruse  compere. 
Un  assure  (fig.  impudent)  men teur. 


(3)    if   originally    a    Substan-         Here  notice  the  use  of  a  Noun  used 


five:  as, 

Un  poete  philosophe. 


adjectively  with  a  Genit.  in  apposi- 
tion : — 

Quel  chien  de  commerce  ! 


Les  hirondelles   sont  des  oiseaux     Notre  grand  flandrin  de  vicomte. 
voyageurs. 


(4)  if  denoting  Physical  or 
Accidental  qualities,  i.e.   Colour , 
Shape,  Taste,  etc.  :  as, 

Des  cheveux  blonds. 
Une  bolte  carree. 
Une  table  ronde. 
De  1'encre  noire. 
Des  amandes  ameres. 
Un  fruit  mur. 
Une  poire  molle. 

(5)  it  followed  by   a   Comple- 
ment: as, 

Une  proposition  dig-ne  de  con- 
sideration. 
De  1'eau  bonne  a  boire. 
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(4)  if  used  figuratively,  or  for 
picturesque  effect : — 

Et     nous    baisions    ses    blonds 
cheveux  .  .   .  (Chateaubriand). 
Une  verte  reprimande. 
De  noirs  pressentiments. 
])'ameres  regrets. 
De  mures  reflexions. 
Une  molle  indulgence. 

(5)  if   qualified  by   a    short 
A  dverb :  as, 

Un  si  beau  spectacle. 

(or — un  spectacle  si  beau). 
Cette  viande  a  un  tres  bon  gout. 
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XXIV.    REFLEXIVE  VERBS 


SIMPLE  Tsysss :  Se  defendre,  <o  defend  one's  self. 


Je 

tu 

a 

on 
.  elle 
nous 
vous 


me  defends 
te  defends 
se  defend 
se  defend 
se  defend 
nous  defendons 
vous  defendez 


ils  (elles)  se  dependent 


/  defend  myself 

thou  defcndest  thyself 

lie  (it)  defends  himself  (-itself) 

one  defends  one's  self 

she  defends  herself 

we  defend  ourselves 

you  defend  yourselves  (yourself) 

they  defend  themselves 


And  thus  in  all  Simple  Tenses : — Je  me  defendais  (defendis,  defendrai). 
INTERROGATIVE:    Se   defend  - il ?    or  Est-ce   qu'il   se   defend?     Does  he 

defend  himself?    Is  he  defending  himself? 
NEGATIVE  :  Je  ne  me  defends  pas,  /  do  not  defend  myself. 
INTEKROG.  AND  XI:G.  :  Ne  se  defend-il  pas?    Does  he  not  defend  himself? 
IMPERATIVE:  Defends-toi!     Defendez-vous  !     Defend  yourself. 
Ne  te  defends  pas  !     Do  not  defend  yourself. 

Caution. — Xumeroiis  Verbs,  Reflexive  in  French,  are  not  at  all,  or  only 
seldom,  used  reflexively  in  English  ;  most  of  these  are  best  rendered  By  the 
Passive  Voice  (cf.  Ex.  23),  or  by  an  Active  Verb  used  intransitively  : — 


Je  m'appelle, 

/  am  called.               Je  me  chausse, 

/  put  on  my  boots. 

Je  me  troinpe, 

I  am  mistaken.          Je  me  gante, 

I  put  on  my  gloves. 

Je  m'etonne, 

I  am  surprised.         Je  m'habille, 

I  dress. 

Je  me  reveille,  \ 
Je  m'eveille,     / 

Je  me  leve, 
lamawakmg.           Je  me  COUche, 

I  get  iqy,  rise. 
I  lie  down,  goto  bed. 

Je  me  porte, 

/  am  (feel)  ;  I  do.      Je  me  moque  de, 

I  laugh  at,   make 

fun  of. 

se  vendre, 

to  be  sold,  to  sell. 

s'eclaircir, 

to  clear  up. 

se  comprendre,    1 
s'entendre,           / 

to  be  understood. 

s'eiever, 
s'employer. 

to  rise,  arise, 
to  be  used,  etc. 

s'enrhumer, 

to  catch  a  cold. 

se  composer  de, 

to  be  composed  of. 

se  promener, 

to  go  for  a  u'uUc. 

se  reposer, 

to  take  rest. 

se  parler, 

to  be  spoken. 

se  repentir  (de), 

to  repent,  to  rue. 

A.     1.    Comment  vous  portez-vo\is  ? — Je   me  porte  tres  bien,  je   vous 
remercie ;  et  vous  ? 

2.  Moi,  je  me  porte  sur  mes  deux  jauibes  ! — Je  me  rejouis  de  vous  voir 

en  si  bonne  sante. 

3.  Qiiaud   vous   /ei-eras-vous^enfin,   faineant   que   voiis^tes  ? — Je  me 

leverai  des  que  je  me  serai  assez  repose. 

4.  Dep£chez-vous  done  de  vous  de'barbouiller  et  de  vous  habiller,  pares- 

seux ! — Ne  voasfiichez  pas,  je  vais  me  lever  dans^un  quart  d'beure. 

5.  Comment    vous  appeles-vous  ? — Xous    nous  appelons    comme    nos 

parents.  [comme  nous. 

G.  Et  comment  done  s'appelaient  vos  parents  ? — Xos  parents  s'a-ppelaicnt 

1.  X'allez  pas  vous  e'yarer  dans  cctte  sombre  foret,  mes  gentils  enfants  ! 

— Pourquoi  pas  ? — Parce  qu'elle  est  infestee  par  des^ogres,  qui 

vous  croqueraient  a  belles  dents.  [des  choux. 

8.  Comment  vousj)ccupez-vousja.  la  campagne  T — Je  m' amuse  a  planter 
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B.  1.  Lfcc^heures  Jenvolent  sur  1'aile  flu  temps. 

2.  Les  medecins  se  porteraicut  mal,  si  tout  le  monde  se  portait  l»ien. 

3.  La  pelle  se  moque  du  fourgon  (Proverbe). 

4.  La  lumiere  se  rcpand  beaxicoup  plus  vite  que  le  son. 

5.  Qui  s'acquitte  s'oirichit.     6.  Qui  s 'excuse  s* accuse  (Proverbe). 

7.  La  vertit  s'eprouve  et  se  perfectionne  dans  1'adversitfi  comma  l'*r 

dans  le  creuset. 

8.  Le  mal  arrive  avec  des  ailes  et  s'en  retourne  en  boitant. 

9.  Ces  gens  s'accordaient  comme  chiens  et  chats. 

10.  L'horizon  des  connaissances  humaines  s'agrandira  de  jour  en  jour. 

1 1.  L;origine  de  cet  usage  se  perd  dans  la  nuit  des  temps. 

12.  Aide-toi,  et  le  ciel  t'aidera  (Proverbe).      13.  Connais-toi  toi-meme. 
14.  Qui  ft 'attend  a  1'ecuelle  d'autrui  a  souvent  mal  dine  (Proverbe). 

C.  1.  When  shall  you  go  to  bed  ? — "We  shall  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 
2.  They  are  mistaken.     3.  The  besieged  troops  defended  themselves  like 
lions.     4.  You  will  catch  a  cold,  if  you  expose  youi-self  to  the  draught. 
5.    How  is   he  ?  —  He    is    not   very  well.     6.    We  don't  agree.     7. 
Butter  sells  [at]   two  francs  a  (say,  the)  pound.     8.  The  little  boy 
would  wash  himself,  if  the  water  were  not  so  cold.     9.  Several  verbs 
are  used  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  (pronom  refle'ch'i)  for  [their]  object. 
10.  The  weather  was  clearing  up  when  we  awoke.      11.  Yesterday 
the  sun  rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  set  at  seven.      12.  Get  up  and  dress 
yourselvea      13.  The  pots  called  the  kettles  grimy. 

D.  La  fourmi  et  la  colombe.  —  Une  fourmi,  e"tant^allee  se  de'salterer 
au  bord  d'une  fontaine,  fut  entrainee  par  le  courant  et  allait  se  noyer, 
quand^une  colombe,  qui  s'en  aper^ut,  lui  jeta  dans  1'eau  une  petite 
branche  d'arbre.     La  fourmi  s'y  posa  et  parvintji  se  sauver.     Bientot 
apres  arriva  un  oiseleur  qui  marchait  pieds-nus.     Voyant  la  colombe, 
il  se  prtfparaitji  la  tuer ;  mais  soudain  la  fourmi  le  piqua  au  talon. 
La  douleur  qu'il  ressentit  fut  si  vive  qu'il  tourna  la  tete  et  donna  ainsi 
a  la  colombe  le  temps  de  se  sauver  k  tire  d'aile. 

Imitez  la  fourmi  et  soyez  reconnaissants  envers  vos  bienfaiteura. 

L'aigle,  la  corneille  et  le  Merger. — Un  aigle  planait  dans  1'air  ;  il  vit 
un  agneau,  fondit  sur  lui  et  1'eiileva  dans  ses  serres.  Une  corneille, 
plus  faible,  mais  non  moins  gloutonne,  vit  cet^exploit  et  entreprit  de 
Pimiter ;  elle  fondit  done  sur  un  b<51ier  convert  de  laine  et  voulut  s'en 
saisir ;  mais  ses  griffes  sfembarrasserent  tellement  dans  la  toison  qu'elle 
ne  put  Jechapper.  "Ah!  alv!"  dit  le  berger,  "je  vous  tiens :  vous 
avez  beau  tacher  de  vous  de'barrasser :  vos^efforts  sont^inutiles ;  vous 
servirez  de  jouet  &  mes  enfants.  Cela  apprendra  a  toute  votre  race 
Ji  ne  pas  imiter  1'aigle  et  a  ne  rien^entreprendre  au-dessus  de  vos 
forces." 
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NOTICE  TO  ENGLISH  EDITION 

THIS  book,  originally  intended  for  schools,  and  enlarged  so  as  to 
be  used  also  in  colleges,  presents  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
picture  of  the  French  language  on  a  relatively  small  scale.  While 
designed  primarily  for  students,  by  its  broad  treatment  of  the 
general  problems  of  language,  it  offers  much  of  interest  to  a  wider 
public.  In  the  General  Introduction  the  author  explains  and 
justifies  the  scheme  which  he  has  adopted.  The  first  sixty  pages 
of  the  work  itself  are  devoted  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  French  language  as  a  whole ;  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
into  four  books  : 

Book  I.,  on  the  Study  of  the  Sounds  (or  Phonetics) ;  Book  II., 
on  Morphology  (or  Accidence)  ;  Book  III.,  on  (1)  Word-Formation 
and  (2)  the  Life  of  Words  (or  Semantics) ;  Book  IV.,  on  Syntax. 
The  object  of  the  author  is  to  explain  the  forms  and  usages  of 
Modern  French  by  means  of  their  history.  While  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  French  is  assumed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  translation 
removes  the  very  real  (and  often  unsuspected)  difficulties  that  the 
original  presents,  especially  in  the  Syntax,  to  the  average  English 
student.  The  text  has  been  carefully  revised  under  the  supervision 
of  the  French  editors,  so  that  this  is  not  only  a  translation  but 
also  a  new  edition  of  the  book,  already  a  classic  in  France. 
Indexes  containing  references  to  some  6500  words  and  phrases, 
and  to  600  prefixes  and  suffixes  have  been  added ;  and  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  authors  quoted,  etc.,  have  been  introduced. 
Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  intention  the  book  remains  accessible  to  students  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  Latin. 
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In  reviewing  the  first  part  of  this  Grammar  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  M.  GASTON  PARIS,  of  the  French  Academy,  wrote : 

"  Corame  introduction  gdnerale  £  son  oeuvre,  .  .  .  Arsene  Dar- 
mesteter  a  ecrit  une  courte  histoire  de  la  langue  fran9aise  qui  est  un 
vrai  petit  chef  d'ceuvre,  et  qui  joint  au  tneiite  d'uue  execution  parfaite, 
celui  d'une  complete  nouveaute.  .  .  .  Le  tout  remplit  cinquante  cinq 
petites  pages  et  contient  plus  de  f aits  et  d'id^es  qu'on  n'en  d^gagerait  de 
presque  tous  les  livres  ecrits  jusqu'k  present  sur  la  langue  fran9aise.  .  . 

"  L'essentiel  est  que  le  tableau  g^neYal  soit  vrai,  que  les  plans  en 
soient  bien  disposes,  que  les  masses  en  soient  groupees  dans  leurs 
justes  proportions  et  dessin^es  dans  leurs  formes  replies.  .  .  .  Or,  ces 
exigences  sont  parfaitement  realisees  et  meme  depasse'es  dans  I'ceuvre 
vraiment  magistral  de  Darmesteter.  .  .  .  Ce  petit  livre  sera  d<$sormais 
le  manuel  de  tous  ceux  qui  s'occuperont  de  1'histoire  du  fran9ais." 

From  an  article  by  A.  R.  KISOP  (K.  Vollmoller's  Kritisclies 
Jahresbericht  tiber  die  Fortschriiie  der  Romanischen  Phttologie, 
ii.,  132) : 

"  The  individuality  of  Dannesteter's  teaching  lies  in  the  happy  union 
of  rigorous  scientific  investigation  with  the  art  of  lucid  exposition.  It 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  any  other  book  in  which  serious  problems  of 
science  have  been  made  intelligible  in  so  marvellous  a  fashion  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  but  an  ill-prepared  audience  .  .  .  it  is  by  its  fore- 
most representatives  alone,  that  the  attempt  to  popularize  science  can 
be  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  real  anil  satisfactory  success.  And 
if  some  day  a  higher  value  comes  to  be  placed  by  school  authorities  in 
Germany  on  a  knowledge  of  the  transformation  and  growth  of  language 
than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  Darmesteter's  method  would  have  to 
be  taken  as  a  model  in  the  new  text-books  that  would  be  required." 


PRESS   OPINIONS. 

Academy. — "The  book  is  one  of  admirable  lucidity  and  profound 
learning,  pleasantly  conveyed.  The  growth  of  the  language.  ...  is 
traced  with  the  firm  hand  of  real  genius  through  every  step,  from  the 
rough  speech  of  the  Roman  settlers  in  Gaul  to  the  polished,  copious,  and 
elegant  language  of  modern  France." 

Spectator. — "  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  here  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  this  admirable  book.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  its  completeness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vivid  interest  which  the  author  contrived  to 
give  to  details  which  might  easily  have  become  tedious.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
book  of  vast  learning,  expressed  with  admirable  lucidity." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Darmesteter's  book  has  been  admirably  trans- 
lated, and  we  know  of  none  better  calculated  to  ensure  a  thorough  and 
scholarly  familiarity  with  the  origin  and  development  of  French. " 


Public  School  Magazine. — "  Throughout  we  cannot  help  noticiug  the 
studious  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  the  various  statements  are 
made.  It  would  be  impossible  to  misunderstand  a  single  sentence  in 
this  book.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  an  enthusiastic  teacher  might  impart 
almost  the  whole  of  this  book  ...  to  a  class  of  say  Fourth  Form  boys, 
and  that  without  loss  of  time.  .  .  .  We  are  entirely  confident  that  it 
may  be  made  a  valuable  educational  instrument  in  Public  Schools. 
There  is  inspiration  in  every  page." 

Educational  Times. — "The  chapters  on  the  formation  of  words  and 
the  life  of  words  are  exceptionally  interesting,  but  indeed  the  volume  in 
its  entirety  is  more  interesting  and  more  significant  than  any  recent 
work  on  French  philology." 

Literature. — "  .  .  .  There  is  little  else  to  be  said  except  that  it  is  as 
complete  and  thorough  as  a  work  of  the  kind  could  be  expected  to  be. 
...  In  addition  to  its  other  virtues,  it  is  admirably  indexed." 

Cambridge  Review. — "To  this  book  we  can  only  give  unqualified 
praise.  It  must  serve  as  a  model  for  all  future  books  of  the  kind. 
Few,  if  any,  faults  can  be  found  in  it  under  any  of  such  various  headings 
as  arrangement,  indexes,  translation,  and  finally  subject-matter.  In 
other  words,  the  contents  of  the  book  are  as  good  as  the  arrangement, 
which  is  a  marvel  of  convenience." 

Oxford  Magazine. — "When  we  pass  to  the  work  itself,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  all  who  have  shared  in  its  production.  .  .  .  An 
experienced  and  popular  lecturer,  Prof.  Darmesteter  succeeded  in 
making  his  work  a  model  of  clearness  and  arrangement.  Pedantry  is 
conspicuously  absent.  ...  Of  the  translation,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  book.  We  have  found  nothing  to  criticise." 

Manchester  Ouardian. — "This  book  is  at  once  the  monument  of  a 
great  departed  scholar,  and  the  record  of  a  notable  new  step  in  French 
education.  .  .  .  Arsene  Darmesteter  was  indeed  a  born  teacher  of 
language  as  well  as  a  born  explorer  and  discoverer  of  its  hidden  ways  ; 
for  him,  as  the  title  of  his  best  known  book  sufficiently  attests,  words 
were  living  things,  and  his  rare  gift  of  exposition  made  them  alive  for 
others.  .  .  .  Ninety  (pages)  are  occupied  by  a  series  of  valuable  indexes. 
.  .  .  The  translation  is  throughout  excellent. " 

Educational  Review. — "The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
technical  skill  with  which  they  have  compressed  more  than  a  thousand 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter  into  a  volume,  that  tires  neither  the  eye 
nor  the  hand.  The  book  .  .  .  will  also  render  a  solid  service  to  the 
mere  schoolmaster,  engaged  year  in  year  out  in  teaching  French,  by 
methods  traditional  or  reformed,  to  boys  who  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  learn." 
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PREFACE 

THIS  collection  of  French  idioms  does  not  require  a  lengthy  introduction 
to  the  student  of  the  French  language. 

It  was  prepared,  at  my  request,  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  the 
L.L.A.  title  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Its  principal  features 
are  : 

1.  That  it  contains  only  such  idioms  as  belong  to  the  spoken  language, 
and  as  are  current  in  literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  really  obsolete 
phrases  and  of  slang  properly  so  called. 

2.  The  corresponding  idiom  in  English  is  not  given,  the  meaning  of 
the  French  phrase  being  explained,  instead,  by  a  synonymous  French 
phrase.     This  is  supported,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  an  apt  quotation,  a 
note  on  the  origin  of  the  idiom,  a  phrase  of  a  less  idiomatic  form,  or  by 
a  circumlocution. 

Thus  this  book  is  not  for  beginners  who  are  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  language,  or  unacquainted  with  its  ordinary  grammatical  processes. 
In  this  little  volume  the  omission  of  the  English  corresponding  idiom 
is  deliberate,  the  purpose  being  to  prevent  the  learning  of  idioms  by  rote, 
to  reserve  some  occupation  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  mind  of  the 
learner,  and  to  accumulate  in  the  head  of  the  latter  a  quantity  of 
synonymous  expressions  mutually  defining  each  other,  and  leading  the 
student  to  the  point  of  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  with  greater  ease. 

By  this  method,  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  in  every  way  fare 
better  than  if  the  English  idioms,  as  is  usually  done,  were  arranged  in 
columns  opposite  the  French  ones.  Compilers  who  are  content  to  do 
this  are  like  a  grocer  exhibiting  cases  of  oranges  and  apples  side  by  side, 
and  who  should  say,  of  the  former  :  "  These  are  the  apples  of  Sevilla," 
and  of  the  latter  :  Those  are  the  oranges  of  Normandy.' 

The  knowledge  of  a  French  idiom,  like  that  of  any  other,  must  be 
gathered  from  the  stock  whence  it  grew :  it  has  to  be  compared  with, 
and  distinguished  from,  other  French  idioms,  or  synonymic  terms,  or 
ordinary  non-idiomatic  phrases.  It  has  to  be  traced  back  to  its  French 
origin  and  shown  in  its  French  associations.  What  does  an  inexperienced 
student  know  about  11  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cofae  when  he  reads 
in  the  opposite  column  :  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  ?  "  The  mental 
images  evoked  do  not  correspond.  The  meaning  of  neither  phrase 
covers  the  meaning  of  the  other.  Their  respective  applications  are  the 
outcome  of  different  associations. 

Of  course,  in  this  little  volume,  no  attempt  is  made  at  finality  and 
completeness.  Considerations  of  the  practical  order,  such  as  price,  size, 
and  utility  forbid.  But  it  claims  to  be  on  the  right  lines.  It  contains 
as  much  as  may  be  needed  by  boys  and  girls  preparing  for  examination, 
and  by  private  students  who  are  not  expert  French  scholars. 

F.  F.  ROGET. 


Educational  Times—"  Mme.  Plan  has  performed  her  task  conscientiously 
and  well,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  real  value." 

School  Guardian — "  Must  prove  of  great  service  to  aU  students  of  French. 
It  is  practically  exhaustive,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  giving  the  explanations 
of  the  idioms  in  French." 
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[SPECIMEN    PAGE] 

224  CHOIX  DE  GALLICISMES 

Tete  (suite). 
En  faire  a  sa  tete.  Agir  d'apres  sa  propre  volont4  sans 

6eouter  les  couseils. 

Perdre  la  tete.  Voir  perdre. 

Avoir  de  la  tete.  Etre  intelligent ;  avoir  1'esprit  d'or- 

ganisation. 
Avoir  la  tete  chaude.  Se  facher  facilement. 

Ex.  "  Ma  feinme  bien  sou  vent  a  la  tete  un  peu  chaude." 

(Moliere,  Les  Femmes  savantes.) 

Avoir  la  tete  dure.  Avoir  peu  d'intelligence. 

Tenir  la  tete.  Occuper  la  premiere  place. 

Tenir  tete.  Resister. 

Ex.  "Mais  ce  jeune  homme  connaissait  trop  le  prince  pour  lui 

tenir  tete  en  ce  moment."    (Bourget.) 
Faire  tete  (a  quelqu'un).  Lui  register  ouvertement. 

Etre  a  la  t4te  de.  Etre  celui  qui  dirige. 

Se  jeter  a  la  tete  de  quelqu'un.  \  y  .     . 
Jeter  a  la  tete.  J  V 

Crier  a  tue-tete.  Voir  tuer. 

Se  faire  une  tete.  Se    donner    une    expression,    une 

apparence  voulue. 
Ex.  "  (Jest  le  public  qui  fait  la  tete  des  gens  plus  qu'ils  ne  se  la 

font  eux-memes."     (Th.  Gautier.) 
Faire  sa  tete.  Prendre  de  grands  airs. 

Faire  une  tete.  Avoir  1'air  conf us  ou  m^content. 

Une  tete  de  linotte.  Voir  linotte. 

Theatre. 

Coup  de  theatre.  Voir  coup. 

Tiers. 

Le  tiers  et  le  quart.  Les  premiers  venus  ;  les  uns  et  les 

autres. 
Ex.  "  S'il  me  faut  essuyer  les  objections  du  tiers  et  du  quart,  il 

n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  rien  faire." 
Timbre. 

Avoir  le  timbre  fele".        ] 

Etre  timbre.  V         Avoir  I'esprit  deranged 

Avoir  le  timbre  brouille.J 

(Le  timbre  est  une  cloche  sans  battant  frappee  en  dehors  par  un 
marteau  ;  qua/id  la  cloche  est  f fide,  le  son  devient  faux.) 
Ex.  "  Et  je  lui  crois,  pour  moi,  le  timbre  un  peu  fele." 

(Moliere,  Les  Femmes  savantes.) 
"  II  a  si  bien  veil!6 
Et  si  bien  fait  qu'on  dit  que  son  timbre  est  brouilleV' 

(Racine,  Les  Plaideurs.) 

"Le  brave  homme  est  un  peu  timbr6,  c'est  le  malheur  et  le 
chagrin."    (MerimSe.) 
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SIEPMANN'S    FRENCH    SERIES 

PRESS  OPINIONS 
I— Of  the  Series  as  a  whole. 

" The  editorial  conception  is  at  once  high  and  thorough: — (1)  Each 
work  contains  sufficient  matter  for  one  or  two  terms'  study,  is  interesting 
in  its  matter,  literary  in  style,  practical  and  useful  in  its  vocabulary,  and 
instructive  regarding  the  life  and  manners  of  the  country  to  which  it 
relates  ;  (2)  each  '  Introduction '  furnishes  a  short  account  of  the  author 
and  his  works  ;  (3)  the  '  Notes '  give,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  such 
explanations  as  may  aid  in  overcoming  textual  difficulties,  and  in  eluci- 
dating allusions — literary,  historical,  geographical,  and  idiomatical;  and 
(4)  an  '  Appendix '  contains  word  and  phrase  lists  drawn  from  the 
reading,  and  to  be  used  in  drill ;  viva  voce  exercises  in  syntax,  founded 
on  and  involving  the  vocabulary  of  the  text ;  composition,  and  a  chapter 
on  word-formation.  Linguistic  knowledge,  conversational  utility,  and 
general  culture  may  thus  introduce  life  and  interest  to  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  The  several  special  editors  have  implemented  loyally,  and 
to  the  full,  this  ideal  in  their  selected  volumes,  which  are  intellectually 
refreshing,  educationally  worked  out,  and  effective  in  every  scholarly 
appliance  skilfully  put  to  use.  They  are  all  men  of  well-merited 
professional  repute." — Educational  News,  June  4th,  1898. 

"The  four  appendices  claim  especial  notice,  notably  Appendix  L, 
which  contains  lists  of  words  and  phrases  for  viva  voce  drill,  each  word 
or  phrase  having  previously  become  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  the  pages 
of  the  story.  We  can  think  of  no  plan  more  likely  to  help  a  beginner 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  vocabulary  than  a  careful  use  of  this 
Appendix.  — Guardian,  April  27th,  1898. 

"For  the  use  of  elementary  and  advanced  students  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  equal  Siepmaun's  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  In  the  first  place  the  authors  selected  are  modern  and 
popular,  producing  in  the  style  of  to-day  matter  interesting  to  present- 
day  readers.  Next  the  notes  are  not  intended  to  display  the  editor's 
grammatical  and  philological  learning  so  much  as  to  help  the  reader 
to  grasp  the  author's  meaning,  and  this  result  is  achieved  with  marked 
success.  The  elementary  books  have  also  a  full  vocabulary,  and  both 
elementary  and  advanced  are  supplied  with  appendices  containing  lists 
of  words  and  phrases  for  vivd  voce  drill,  sentences  on  syntax  and  idioms 
for  vivd  voce  practice,  and  passages  for  translation  from  English,  the 
lists  and  passages  being  based  throughout  upon  the  foregoing  text. 
The  advanced  books,  moreover,  contain  a  chapter  on  word-formation 
and  etymology.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  aims  first  at  ensuring 
that  the  reader  is  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  materials  required  to 
enable  him  to  understand  what  he  reads,  and  secondly  at  furnishing 
him  with  the  helps  needed  for  making  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology 
thoroughly  his  own.  One  of  Siepmann's  series  honestly  worked 
through  will  impart  greater  knowledge  of  the  language  and  facility  in 
its  use  than  the  perusal  of  half-a-dozen  works  edited  on  the  common 
plan.  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  series  for  its  sensible  and 
business-like  plan,  and  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  editor 
has  done  his  work." —  Worcester  Herald. 
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II.— Of  individual  volumes. 

Just  Published. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Une  Anne"e  de  College  a  Paris  par  ANDR£  LAURIE.  Adapted 
and  Edited  by  FABIAN  WARE,  B.  es  Sc.  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  by  C.  H.  S.  BREHETON,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 
Lie.  es  L.  Authorised  Edition.  First  Edition, 
January,  1901. 

"This  text  is  happily  chosen;  it  tells  in  an  attractive  form  and  in 
good  French  the  experiences  of  some  French  schoolboys.  .  .  .  Has  been 
carefully  annotated." — School  World. 

' '  Needless  to  say,  the  notes  are  extremely  good  and  very  helpful. " — 
Educational  News. 

"  Will  make  an  excellent  reader  for  an  advanced  class.  The  story  is 
one  of  schoolboy  life  in  France,  excellent  in  tone,  and  delightfully  told 
in  pure,  modern  French." — Schoolmaster. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  entertain  the  young  student.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers." — Teachers'  Aid. 

Au  Pole  en  Ballon  par  VICTOR  PATRICE.  Adapted  and 
Edited  by  P.  SHAW  JEFFREY,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of 
the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Colchester.  Authorised 
Edition.  First  Edition,  February,  1901. 

"A  more  exciting  and  interesting  narrative  of  adventure  the  heart  of 
youth  could  not  desire.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  numerous  and  extremely 
good.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  an  excellent  series. " — Edu- 
cational News. 

"  Will  appeal  to  boys  who  love  adventure.  .  .  .  The  tales  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  teachers  in  search  of  fresh  and  attractive  matter 
for  class  reading  and  language  study." — Guardian. 

"  Another  volume  of  the  excellent  set  of  French  books  in  Siepmann's 
Elementary  French  Series.  ...  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  volume 
keeps  up  the  standard,  and  will  serve  excellently  as  a  moderately 
difficult  reader." — Schoolmaster. 

' '  A  capital  story  of  moderate  difficulty.  There  is  plenty  of  incident 
and  some  humour  in  the  narrative  of  this  first  visit  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  we  are  sure  that  boys  will  be  delighted  with  it.  The  notes  are 
excellently  worded,  and  supply  all  that  is  necessary." — School  World. 

Voyage  du  Novice  Jean-Paul  a  Travers  la  France  d'Amerique. 
par  GEORGE  LAJVIY.  Ouvrage  couronne  par  1'Institut 
(Aeade'mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques).  Ad- 
apted and  edited  by  D.  DEVAUX,  B.  es  L.,  Senior 
Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  First  Edition, 
May,  1901. 
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ADVANCED. 

Tartarin  de  Taraseon  par  ALPHONSE  DAUDET,  adapted 
and  edited  by  OTTO  SIEPMANN,  Head  of  the  Modern 
Language  Department  at  Clifton  College.  Autho- 
rised Edition.  First  Edition,  September,  1900. 

"  Daudet's  immortal  tale  of  Tartarin  de  Taraseon  has  been  adapted 
and  edited  for  schools  by  Mr.  Otto  Siepmann.  .  .  .  The  book  is  care- 
fully edited  and  annotated,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  students 
of  French  who  can  enjoy  the  delightful  humour  of  the  French  Dickens." 
— Scotsman. 

"  To  edit  the  humorous  tales  of  Tartarin's  adventures  was  evidently 
a  congenial  task  for  Mr.  Siepmann,  to  whose  series  this  volume  makes 
a  valuable  addition.  From  a  teacher  of  so  much  experience  we  expect 
a  good  introduction,  and  in  the  notes  just  as  much  information  as  the 
schoolboy  will  find  useful ;  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  fourth 
appendix  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  word-formation.  The  book 
is  well  and  carefully  printed.  The  '  Word  and  Phrasebook '  and  the 
teacher's  'Key  to  the  Appendices'  have  also  been  issued." — School 
World. 

ELEMENTARY. 

L'Ame  de  Beethoven  par  PIERRE  COUER,  adapted  and 
edited  by  De  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE,  Principal  of  Ken- 
sington Coaching  College,  formerly  Assistant  Master 
at  King's  College,  London.  First  Edition,  September, 
1900. 

"Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  added  to  'Siepmann's  Elementary 
French  Series'  an  adaptation  of  Pierre  Couer's  story,  L'Ame  de  Beethoven, 
made  and  edited  by  Mr.  De  V.  Payen-Payne.  It  has  good  notes  and 
a  full  vocabulary  ;  and  makes  an  admirable  reading  book  for  French 
classes. " — Scotsman. 

"  This  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  'Siepmann's  French  Series,' 
and  is  provided  with  all  those  accessories  of  words  and  phrases,  sentences 
on  syntax  and  idioms,  and  passages  for  retranslation  into  French,  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  an  excellent  collection  of  Readers.  The 
text  chosen  for  the  present  one  is  exceedingly  interesting;  and  the 
necessary  cutting  down  seems  to  have  been  done  with  care." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Word-  and  Phrase-Books  (Price  6d.)  intended  to  be  used  by 
pupils  for  Home  Work  are  ready.  If  they  are  learnt  regularly 
pari  passu  with  the  reading  of  the  text  they  cannot  fail  to 
increase  the  Vocabulary  of  the  pupils  in  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  way  possible. 

The  "Keys"  for  the  use  of  teachers  only  have  also  appeared. 
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La  Tour  des  Maures  par  ERNEST  DAUDET,  adapted  and 
edited  by  A.  H.  WALL,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Marlborough  College.  Authorised  Edition.  First 
Edition,  March,  1900 ;  Reprinted,  October,  1 900. 

"This  interesting  little  story  is  by  Ernest  Daudet,  elder  brother  to 
the  more  famous  Alphonse.  It  tells  how  a  young  lady  in  the  south  of 
France  was  carried  off  from  the  stage-coach  one  stormy  night  by  her 
three  brothers,  and  imprisoned  in  a  lonely  chateau.  Her  faithful 
steward  endeavours  to  bring  about  her  release,  but  the  other  passengers 
have  been  so  terrorised  by  the  brothers  that  one  and  all  deny  that  any 
incident  of  the  kind  has  taken  place.  It  all  works  out  well  in  the  end, 
however.  The  lady  is  rescued  from  her  dungeon,  and  her  captors,  whose 
object  was  to  deprive  her  of  her  means,  meet  with  their  deserts.  Mr. 
Wall  gives  a  sufficiency  of  notes  elucidating  the  text,  and  clearing  up 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  grammar  and  pronunciation.  A  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  both  a  reader  and  a  composition  book. 
Constant  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  story,  and 
given  in  a  list  at  the  end,  secures  that  the  pupil  shall  have  them  as  a 
permanent  possession.  The  power  to  use  them  is  obtained  by  working 
through  the  copious  idiomatic  sentences  and  prose  passages  based  on  the 
text.  Intelligently  used,  this  work  cannot  fail  to  leave  the  pupil  with 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  French,  as  well  as  some  ability  to 
write  and  speak  it.  This  tastefully  bound  little  volume  deserves  the 
highest  commendation." — Educational  Neios. 

"  The  story  is  of  rather  an  exciting  nature,  and  is  well  suited  for 
rapid  reading.  The  notes  are  brief,  but  sufficient." — Educational  Times. 

"Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  has  'adapted  and  edited'  Daudet's  La  Tour  des 
Maures  (Macmillan  2s)  in  Siepmann's  Elementary  French  Series,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  It  has  the  same  merits  as  the  others ;  brevity, 
clearness,  and  abundant  aids  to  teaching.  The  print  is  good." — 
Literature. 

"There  is  plenty  of  movement  in  the  short  story,  which  only  takes  up 
fifty-eight  pages  of  large  type,  and  can  easily  be  read  in  half  a  term. 
The  notes  are  good. " — School  World. 

"The  'Word-  and  Phrase-Books'  give  the  English  and 
French  (in  parallel  columns)  of  the  lists  of  words  and  phrases 
for  viva  voce  drill  which  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  above- 
mentioned  reading  books.  The  Keys  contain  these  also,  and 
renderings  of  the  '  Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms '  and  of 
the  'Passages  for  Translation.'  They  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  translated,  and  will  be  very  welcome  to  teachers 
who  use  the  books  in  question." — School  World,  March,  1899. 
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L'Emeraude  des  Incas  par  CHARLES  NOEMAND,  adapted 
and  edited  by  the  late  F.  ASTON  BINNS,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  sometime  Taylorian  Scholar 
and  Exhibitioner,  and  Assistant  Master  in  Sher- 
borne  School.  Authorised  Edition.  First  edition, 
March,  1900 ;  reprinted  December,  1900. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  '  elementary  texts  '  in  Mr.  Siepmann's  popular 
series,  and  it  is  well  suited  for,  say,  a  fourth  form.  The  story  will  be 
new  to  most  teachers ;  it  is  full  of  incident,  partly  humorous,  partly 
sensational.  Both  the  notes  and  vocabulary  show  careful  work  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Aston  Binns  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Bayley,  of  Loretto,  who  under- 
took to  finish  the  work  left  incomplete  by  Mr.  Binn's  death." — Educa- 
tional Times, 

"  A  text  which  boys  will  find  of  thrilling  interest.  It  is  rich  in 
vocabulary  and  not  overweighted  with  difficult  constructions.  We  nave 
been  disappointed  in  no  single  instance  in  either  notes  or  vocabulary, 
and  the  extensive  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  a  stock  of  words  and  of 
facility  in  composition,  which  characterise  this  series,  seem  quite  up  to 
the  usual  level  of  excellence. " — Guardian. 

"  The  story  is  full  of  incident,  and  is  suitable  for  rapid  reading.     The 
notes  are  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  the  vocabulary  has  been  compiled 
with  commendable  care.      There  are  appendices  for  retranslation."- 
School  World. 

"Quite  worthy  of  being  introduced  in  this  way  to  the  knowledge  of 
young   English  students.      The  short  introductions,    and   the   notes, 
vocabularies  and  appendices  fully  maintain  their  high  standard.  "- 
Bookseller. 

The  '  Word-  and  Phrase-books,'  price  6d.,  give  the  English 
and  French  (in  parallel  columns)  of  the  list  of  words  and 
phrases  for  viva  voce  drill  which  are  given  in  the  first  appendix 
to  the  editions  belonging  to  this  Series.  They  are  intended  to 
be  used  by  the  pupils  for  Home  Work,  and  cannot  fail  to 
increase  their  vocabulary  in  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
way  possible. 

The  Keys,  price  2s.  6d.  net  each,  contain  these  also,  and 
besides  renderings  of  the  '  Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms ' 
(Appendix  II)  and  of  the  '  Passages  for  Translation  '  (Appendix 
III).  Alternate  renderings  are  given  in  foot-note;?. 
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Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours  par  JULES 
VEKNE,  adapted  and  edited  by  Louis  A.  BARBE\ 
B.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment in  the  Glasgow  Academy.  Authorised  Edition. 
First  edition,  October,  1899;  reprinted  September, 
1900. 


"  This  is  an  extremely  happy  addition  to  the  elementary  French  series 
issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  MM.  Siepmann  and  Pellissier 
The  story  is  one  which  boys  will  readily  read  for  its  own  sake.  The 
text  has  been  skilfully  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  entire  story  of  the 
adventures  of  Phileas  Fogg  within  the  limits  of  a  school  text.  The 
introduction  gives  as  good  and  sympathetic  an  account  of  Jules  Verne  as 
boys  can  desire  to  have.  The  notes,  which  contain,  besides  the  usual 
explanations  of  reasonable  difficulties,  a  large  amount  of  solid  gram- 
matical teaching,  show  that  with  M.  Barbe"  the  teaching  of  French 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  superficial  reading  of  the  text. 
The  addition  of  the  vocabulary,  the  list  of  the  irregular  verbs 
occurring  in  the  story,  and  the  special  appendices  for  viva-voce  drill  and 
the  writing  of  French,  make  the  book  in  all  respects  an  excellent  one 
for  teaching  purposes." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  This  is  a  volume  in  the  same  series,  and  also  deserves  praise.  The 
tale  is  well  known,  and  will  be  eagerly  read,  for  there  is  enough  action 
to  satisfy  the  most  high-spirited  boy.  He  will  be  grateful  that  the 
editor  has  written  brief  notes  and  supplied  a  vocabulary,  from  which  he 
can  get  all  the  help  he  is  likely  to  require." — Educational  Times. 

"Jules  Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-vingts  Jours,  cut  down 
to  probably  a  quarter  of  its  length,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Barb6  for  Siepmann's 
Elementary  Texts,  will  be  useful  for  third  or  fourth  form  students.  The 
vocabulary  appears  to  be  complete  .  .  .  the  notes  on  the  whole  are 
good. " — Guardian. 

"  Siepmann's  Elementary  French  Series  will  be  found  useful.  Jules 
Verne's  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-vingts  Jours  has  been  compressed  into 
less  than  a  hundred  pages,  and  furnished  with  all  possible  aids — brief 
notes,  vocabulary,  exercises  in  composition  based  on  the  book,  and 
tables  of  English  words  and  phrases  for  retranslation  in  class." — 
Literature. 

"The  other  volume  is  one  of  Siepmann's  French  Series,  on  which  we 
have  more  than  once  expressed  a  favourable  opinion.  The  well-known 
standard  and  method  are  maintained,  and  a  vocabulary  is  provided  to 
meet  the  almost  universal  demand." — Oxford  Magazine. 

"  Of  Jules  Verne's  work,  which,  in  its  English  dress,  is  so  well 
known,  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  and  indeed,  the  whole  series  may  be 
•Host  heartily  commended  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  in  our  public  and  grammar  schools." — Bookseller. 
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Contes  Choisis  par  FRANCOIS  COPPEE,  de  1'Acade'mie 
Fran9aise,  edited  by  MARGARET  F.  SKEAT,late  Student 
of  Newnham  College ;  Junior  Lecturer  in  Modern 
Languages  at  the  Royal  Hollo  way  College.  Author- 
ised edition.  First  edition,  September,  1899. 

"  The  delightful  stories  contained  in  this  volume  are  carefully  annotated 
and  supplied  with  an  exhaustive  vocabulary  of  difficult  words." — Daily 
Express  (Dublin). 

"Any  list  of  the  best  writers  of  short  stories,  in  any  language,  would 
undoubtedly  contain  the  names  of  Francois  Coppee,  and  that  not  many 
places  down.  Just  as  certainly,  any  collection  of  the  best  of  his  own  short 
stories  could  not  help  including  'Un  Accident,'  'La  Vieille  Tunique,'  'Le 
Remplacant,'  and  '  Les  Vices  du  Capitaine,'  and  those  are  four  out  of  the  six 
which  Miss  Skeat  has  selected  for  the  volume  which  she  contributes  to 
'  Siepmann's  French  Series.'  The  other  two,  'La  Medaille  '  and  '  Le  Parrain,' 
hardly  reach  the  same  high  level  of  interest  and  pathos,  but  they  are  admir- 
able specimens  of  French  style,  and  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  position 
assigned  them.  Taken  together  they  constitute  an  admirable  text,  but  a 
difficult  one,  too,  and  one  to  which  even  advanced  classes  will  hardly  do 
justice  without  a  considerable  amount  of  help.  That  is  where  Miss  Skeat's 
notes  come  in.  They  could  hardly  be  bettered.  Not  only  do  they  dea  with 
points  that  really  require  explanation,  but  they  do  so  clearly,  though  con- 
cisely, and  in  a  way  which  bears  testimony  to  practical  experience." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

"Eoth  these  volumes  (Contes  Choisis  and  Le  Tour  du  Monde)  are  well 
adapted  for  reading  books  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit.  The  vocabu- 
lary and  notes  and  the  appendices  by  the  general  editors  will  be  found  most 
practical  and  useful." — Educational  Review. 

"Miss  Skeat  is  to  be  congratulated  on  what  we  believe  is  her  second 
venture  in  educational  literature.  She  has  chosen  her  stories  well,  and 
given  infinite  pains  to  rendering  the  notes  complete,  and  the  vocabulary 
helpful.  In  a  short  introduction  the  essential  facts  about  Coppee's  life  and 
work  are  clearly  given.  The  texts  themselves,  it  need  hardly  be  remarked, 
are  only  suitable  for  advanced  classes,  owing  to  the  colloquial  flavour  of  the 
language ;  but  for  these  they  will  be  found  very  valuable,  especially  as  the 
pupils  will  incidentally  acquire  some  knowledge  of  French  life  and  ways,  and 
of  the  topography  of  Paris  (there  is  a  serviceable  map  of  the  part  of  i'aris 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  tales).  .  .  .  The  vocabulary  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  .  .  .  The  last  appendix  treats  of  the  formation  of  verbs.  A 'word 
and  phrase  book'  and  a  key  have  also  been  published." — Educational  Times. 

"We  have  already  expressed  our  satisfaction  with  the  general  plan  of  this 
series.  The  stories  in  this  volume  have  been  well  chosen  and  edited.  For 
advanced  classes  and  private  students  they  are  admirable.  They  will  help  to 
familiarise  the  English  student  with  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  modern 
French  prose  styles." — Schoolmaster. 

' '  Miss  Skeat,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  took  a  high  place  at  Cambridge, 
has  prepared  an  excellent  school  edition  ot  Coppee's  tales  for  the  advanced 
section  of  Siepmann's  French  Series  of  Reading  Books,  the  main  features 
of  which  are  by  this  time  fairly  well  known  to  teachers.  Miss  Skeat  gives  an 
excellent  biographical  sketch  of  her  author  and  her  notes  are  all  that  can  be 
wished. " — Bookseller. 

"  'Contes  Choisis'  differs  from  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  in  contain- 
ing a  vocabularly  of  uncommon  words.  The  appendices  of  each  volume  of 
this  series,  containing  vivd  voce  exercises,  passages  for  translation  in  French, 
and  notes  on  word-formation,  add  materially  to  its  utility." — Literature. 
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Coeurs  Russes  par  le  Vte.  E.-M.  DE  VoGt)£,  de  1'Acade'niie 
Fran^aise,  edited  by  EUGENE  PELLISSIER,  Professor 
Agrege'  au  Lyc4e  du  Havre,  formerly  Assistant  Master 
at  Clifton  College,  and  Lecturer  at  University  College, 
Bristol.  Authorised  Edition.  First  edition,  Sep- 
tember, 1899. 

"Messrs.  Siepmann  and  Pellissier  have  done  well  to  add  to  their 
advanced  French  Series,  the  Vicomte  de  Vogue's  charming  little  work 
'  Creurs  Russes.'  It  is  supplied  with  notes  which  convey  much  infor- 
mation, whilst  they  escape  wearying  young  readers  by  being  too  purely 
philological.  The  stories  are  admirable  reading,  though  Varvara 
Afanasievna  seems  almost  too  sad  to  be  included  in  a  book  intended  for 
the  young.  They  are  written  in  a  style  of  the  highest  order,  and  throw 
much  light  on  Russian  life  and  temperament.  These  characteristics 
show  them  to  be  of  distinct  educational  value.  Here  and  there  a  trait 
of  Russian  character  is  laid  bare  in  a  short  incisive  phrase  likely  to  sink 
into  the  reader's  mind ;  whilst  the  modern  note  that  pervades  all  the 
stories  but  the  last,  is  likely  to  be  attractive  to  young  students." — 
Cambridge  Review. 

"M.  de  Vogue1  is  classical  in  his  tastes  as  in  his  style;  his  readers 
will  not  learn  from  him  the  language  or  the  ideas  of  the  boulevard  or  the 
music-hall.  He  is  a  traveller ;  he  will  entertain  them  with  charming 
pictures  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Russia ;  he  is  a  philosopher,  and  he  will 
open  to  them  new  views  of  the  literary,  social  and  economic  movements 
of  our  time  ;  he  is  a  Christian,  and  he  will  lay  before  them  his  schemes 
for  harmonising  Christianity  with  a  world  which  would  fain  get  rid  of  it. 
To  those  for  whom  such  themes,  discussed  in  the  language  of  an  accom- 
plished master  of  French,  have  an  interest,  M.  de  Vogue"  will  be  one  of 
the  most  engaging  of  writers.  For  the  young  readers  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  his  works,  or  rather  selections  from  them  such  as  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  here  begun  to  publish,  are  specially  suitable." — New 
Ireland  Review. 

"  The  idea  with'which  this  series  originated — namely,  the  introduction 
of  works  by  distinguished  French  authors,  who  are  prominent  in  their 
own  country,  but  whose  books  have  not  yet  received  that  recognition 
among  our  school  classics  which  is  their  due — is  being  carried  out  with 
discrimination. " — Literature. 

"  The  tales  here  collected  are  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a  great  nation, 
and  the  experiences  of  'Russian  hearts,'  which  the  Vicomte  details 
under  various  aspects,  bring  home  to  other  hearts  the  sense  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  in  all  countries,  in  doing,  suffering,  living,  and 
loving.  The  work  of  the  editor  is  sympathetic,  scholarly,  and  in- 
forming."— Educational  News. 

' '  The  text  chosen  for  this  new  volume  of  Siepmann's  French  Series  is 
an  excellent  one.  It  has  the  distinguishing  merit  of  introducing  a 
writer  whose  works,  though  they  have  received  the  highest  recognition 
in  France,  have  never  yet  been  drawn  upon  for  school  purposes ;  and 
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whose  polished  and  picturesque  style  is  well  calculated  to  make  even 
learners  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  French  language.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  stories  selected  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  editor's  contribution  to  the  volume  also  deserves  great  praise.  His 
introduction  does  justice  to  the  author  both  biographically  and  critically, 
and  his  notes  do  justice  to  the  text.  Though  numerous,  they  are  not 
superfluous  ;  and  they  are  clearly,  though  tersely,  drawn  up.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  the  book  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  an  advanced  form." — Glasgow  Herald, 

"  This  pleasant  book  gives  an  instructive  view  of  the  pathos  and 
beauty  as  well  as  of  the  mental  chaos  of  the  great  Russian  people.  The 
notes  are  adequate." — Academy. 

"The  class  books  of  which  this  one  will  introduce  middle  and  upper 
forms  to  specimens  of  good  modern  French  Literature.  We  are  glad  of 
it,  for  many  of  the  texts  now  used  have  been  worked  through  ad 
nauseam,  while  a  wealth  of  literature  useful  for  school  purposes  has 
been  left  untouched.  The  book  is  got  up  in  the  most  thorough  fashion. 
Besides  the  usual  notes,  schemes  of  words  and  phrases,  of  idioms  and 
exercises  in  syntax,  have  been  prepared,  and  suitable  ex  tracts  translated 
into  English  ready  to  be  used  as  test  re-translations  into  French.  The 
text  thus  supplies  in  itself  a  pleasant  reading  book  and  a  course  of  words, 
grammar,  and  composition,  all  got,  as  they  should  be,  in  and  from  the 
reading  itself.  We  wish  the  series  well." — Schoolmaster. 

f '  As  far  as  style  is  concerned,  nothing  could  be  better  than  these  short 
stories  .  .  .  The  notes  have  been  compiled  with  care  .  .  .  Candidates 
preparing  themselves  for  examinations  will  find  many  good  tips  .  .  . 
The  fourth  appendix  deals  with  •  adjectives  formed  by  suffixes  from 
adjectives  and  particles,'  and  is  clearly  put  together." — School  World. 

"  Mr.  Pellissier's  notes  almost  realise  our  ideal  of  what  notes  to  a 
school  text  should  be,  and  Miss  Skeat's,  though  occasionally  unnecessary, 
are  in  quality  almost  as  good.  To  the  Cosurs  Russes  there  is  no 
vocabularly,  but  Miss  Skeat  gives  thirty  pages  of  selected  words, 
explaining  important  derivations  and  distinctions  of  meaning,  and 
pointing  out  idioms  which  every  advanced  students  ought  to  make  sure 
of  knowing." — Ouardian. 

"  M.  Pellissier's  notes  are  above  the  average,  and  M.  de  Vogttd's 
sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  and  may  interest  intelligent  boys  in  the 
upper  forms." — Athenceum. 

' '  Will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  place  which  the  editors  have 
assigned  to  it.  In  both  cases  the  editorial  duties  have  been  admirably 
performed,  and  public  schoolboys  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  greatly 
improved  and  much  more  interesting  character  of  the  books  they  now 
have  to  read." — Bookseller. 
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Le  Eoi  des  Montagnes  par  EDMOND  ABOUT,  adapted  and 
edited  by  ERNEST  WEEKLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  French  at 
the  University  College,  Nottingham.  First  edition, 
July,  1899 ;  reprinted  September,  1900. 

"'Le  Roi  des  Montagnes'  depends  for  its  interest  on  the  author's 
abundant  wit  and  his  exquisite  power  of  presenting  ludicrous  situations. 
The  School  Editions  of  this  book  already  in  existence  are  too  long  to  be 
read  in  class  in  a  term  or  two,  here  it  is  condensed  to  ninety-nine  pages 
of  text." 

"  The  use  of  this  entertaining  romance  in  the  class-room  is  certainly 
calculated  to  make  French  lessons  more  popular  than  they  were  in  the 
days  when  the  favourite  text-books  were  Madame  de  Stae'Ps  'Dix 
Annees  d'Exil,'  Scribe's  'Bertrand  et  Raton,'  and  Emile  Souvestre's 
'Le  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.'  .  .  .  The  work,  on  the  whole,  is 
admirably  done. " — Literature. 

"  The  book  is  provided  with  a  good  set  of  the  sort  of  exercises  which 
have  made  the  earlier  numbers  of  Siepmann's  series  so  well  known 
and  popular.  Professor  Weekley's  notes  show  the  hand  of  the  scholar 
and  the  teacher,  and  his  introduction  is  commendably  brief  and  to  the 
point. " — Guardian. 

"  This  highly  entertaining  story  loses  none  of  its  charm  by  appearing 
among  Siepmann's  excellent  French  series.  The  book  is  intended  for 
advanced  students.  Though  there  is  no  vocabulary,  the  concise  notes 
furnish  sufficient  help  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  list  of  English 
words  for  viva  voce  drill  also  afford  some  clue.  The  appendix  contains 
passages  and  idioms  for  retranslation  into  French.  The  general  plan  of 
the  series  is  calculated  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  material  at  hand. " 
— Educational  Review. 

"  The  notes  are  good,  and  the  appendices  by  the  general  editors  still 
better." — Cambridge  Review. 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  entertaining  or  a  more  useful  class 
reading  book  than  About's  celebrated  story.  Prof.  Weekley  here  edits 
it  for  Siepmann's  Series.  He  has  curtailed  the  story  somewhat,  adding 
in  English  explanatory  connecting  matter  where  necessary.  The  intro- 
duction gives  an  account  of  About's  life  and  work,  together  with 
sufficient  of  the  history  of  modern  Greece  to  make  the  story  intelli- 
gible. The  notes  are  good  ;  just  enough  and  not  too  much.  They  are, 
too,  written  with  judgment,  and  are  calculated  to  lead  to  habits  of  obser- 
vation in  the  pupils.  The  volume  closes  with  the  usual  exercises  written 
by  the  general  editors  of  the  series, — viz. ,  practice  in  words  and  phrases, 
in  sentences,  and,  finally,  in  continuous  English  passages  (founded  on 
the  French  text)  to  be  turned  into  French." — Schoolmaster. 

"  '  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes '  was  produced  as  a  Romance  of  Grecian 
Life  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War ;  full  of  incidents  of  brigandage, 
satire  of  the  Administration,  and  sketches  of  humour  spiced  with  wit,  it 
attracted  much  attention — and  even  yet  retains  its  adroit  esprit  and 
sharpness  of  phrase.  Here  it  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools,  with 
excellent  skill  and  with  suitable  Notes." — Educational  News. 
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Cinq-Mars  par  ALFRED  DE  VIGNY,  adapted  and  edited 
by  G.  G.  LOANE,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  First  edition,  1899. 

"Mr.  Loane's  adaptation  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's  masterpiece  for 
advanced  pupils,  maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence  already 
set  by  other  volumes  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  notes  are 
good  and  to  the  point,  and  the  story  in  its  shortened  and  abbreviated 
form  loses  but  little  in  interest.  The  appendices  for  which  the  general 
editors  are  responsible  embody  a  highly  important  principle,  too  often 
overlooked  when  learning  a  foreign  language  at  home,  namely  the  need 
of  acquiring  a  copious  vocabulary.  We  have  not  all  the  prodigious 
memory  of  the  Scotchman  who  learnt  the  whole  of  his  Liddell  and  Scott 
by  heart  and  found  it  very  interesting,  though  a  trifle  '  disconnectit. ' 
Learning  one's  vocabulary  out  of  the  reading  book  is  a  very  different 
matter." — Saturday  Review,  April  1st,  1899. 

"  One  of  the  best  historical  novels  in  the  French  language  has  been 
suitably  condensed  and  carefully  edited  ;  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with 
delight  by  hosts  of  boys.  The  hundred  pages  of  text  should  not  take 
up  more  than  a  term,  as  this  is  a  book  eminently  suited  for  rapid  read- 
ing. The  notes  are  clear  and  to  the  point.  We  have  noticed  little  that 
calls  for  remark." — Educational  Times,  April,  1899. 

"To  bring  De  Vigny's  long  romance  within  the  limits  of  a  school 
book,  a  considerable  amount,  rirst  of  omission,  and,  consequent  on  that, 
of  arrangement  and  adaptation,  has  been  necessary.  In  carrying  out 
both  processes,  the  editor  has  shown  good  judgment.  He  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  all  the  essentials  of  Monsieur  le  Grand's  dramatic 
story,  and  in  shaping  them  into  consecutive  and  interesting  narrative, 
which  few  but  those  who  know  the  original  would  suspect  of  being  only 
a  fragment.  The  notes  are  well  drawn  up,  and  have  been  kept  within 
such  wise  limits  that  even  those  teachers  who  like  to  leave  a  few  diffi- 
culties for  the  learner  himself  to  wrestle  with,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  on  the  score  of  superfluous  and  indiscriminate  help.  But  that 
which  gives  the  volume  its  chief  practical  value  will  be  found  in  the 
appendices.  The  passages  for  retranslation  into  French  are  particularly 
to  be  commended.  They  supply  material  for  the  only  reasonable  kind 
of  '  prose  '  writing — that  which  is  based  on  actual  knowledge  of  words, 
and  not  on  dictionary  work  merely.  The  sentences  on  syntax  and 
idioms,  and  the  words  and  phrases  for  viva  voce  drill,  will  also  be  found 
useful — directly,  for  the  reproductory  passages,  and,  indirectly,  for 
conversational  purposes.  Indeed,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  book 
be  considered,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  useful  one." — Glasgow 
Herald,  March  25th,  1899. 

"  The  plan  of  the  series  is  now  well  known,  and  has  again  been  ex- 
cellently carried  out.  Cinq- Mars  is  perhaps  the  very  best  example  of 
the  romantic  school  of  historical  fiction  in  France,  and  is  a  delightful 
story  in  Scott's  manner.  To  bring  it  within  the  editor's  limits,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  give  only  the  main  story,  but  this  has  been  skilfully 
done.  The  introduction,  though  short,  gives  a  very  good  view  of  the 
historical  setting  of  the  plot,  and  the  notes  are  satisfactory." — Academy. 
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Petites  Ames  par  EMILE  POUVILLON,  edited  by  ST£PHANE 
BARLET,  B.  es  Sc.  Univ.  Gall ,  F.C.S.,  Senior  Master 
at  the  Mercers'  School.  First  edition,  November, 
1898  ;  reprinted,  August,  1899. 

"The  work  which  has  been  utilised  in  this  latest  addition  to  Step- 
mann's  French  Series  was  published  as  lately  as  1893.  The  text,  con- 
sequently, is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  has  been  edited  over  and 
over  again,  and  has  become  hackneyed  even  in  schools.  That  is  one 
advantage.  Another  is  that  the  seven  short  stories  comprised  in  the 
volume  are  fresh  and  interesting,  and  admirably  suited  to  awaken  the 
reader's  interest  and  sympathy.  Furthermore  the  style  is  light  and 
thoroughly  idiomatic.  So  much  for  the  author,  with  regard  to  whom 
and  to  whose  works — the  production  of  the  last  twenty  years — fuller 
information  will  be  found  in  M.  Baiiet's  introduction.  As  to  the 
editor,  he,  too,  has  done  his  work  well,  and  judiciously  supplied  the 
help  which  even  advanced  students  will  not  find  superfluous." — Glasgow 
Herald,  November  17th,  1898. 

"  M.  Barlet  supplies  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
literary  position  of  Pouvillon,  and  shows  how  eminently  the  seven  short 
stories  are  suited  as  a  reading  book  in  schools.  We  fully  agree  with 
his  estimate,  and  congratulate  the  several  editors  on  their  choice.  The 
notes  have  been  written  with  care,  and  are  helpful." — Educational 
Times,  December,  1898. 

"  Petites  Ames  is  good  reading  for  intelligent  boys  in  the  fifth  form  ; 
and  Mr.  Barlet's  notes  are  excellent." — Athenaeum,  January  7th,  1899. 

"  Pouvillon 's  Petites  Ames  is  a  much  more  difficult  work,  demanding 
a  wide  vocabulary  and  no  mean  acquaintance  with  French  colloquial 
idiom.  Mr.  Barlet  has  contributed  an  enthusiastic  introductory  notice 
of  the  writer  and  his  works,  with  capable  notes.  Advanced  students 
will  be  unanimous  in  thanking  Mr.  Barlet  for  bringing  to  their  notice  a 
collection  of  short  stories  full  of  racy  wit  and  robust  understanding  of 
human  nature." — Guardian,  January  llth,  1899. 

"  Pouvillon's  work  is  an  interesting  addition  to  Siepmann's  admirable 
French  Series.  For  the  advanced  student  nothing  could  be  better  than 
this  edition  of  Petites  Ames — seven  stories  which  are  not  only  faultless 
iu  style  and  interesting  in  plot,  but  full  of  the  qualities  which  make  a 
French  'Reader'  of  practical  utility  to  the  student.  The  notes  and 
appendices,  too,  are  excellent." — Publishers'  Circular,  January  19th, 
1899. 

"This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  produced  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Messrs.  Siepmann  and  Pellissier.  Of  that  series  we  have 
already  spoken  favourably.  Petites  Ames  is  a  collection  of  seven 
interesting  stories,  and  the  book  has  the  same  appendices  as  other 
volumes  of  the  series.  It  is  a  very  suitable  Reader." — University  Corre- 
spondent, March  4th,  1899. 

"  Pouvillon  is  a  true  artist,  and  a  keen  student  of  character.  HU 
provincials  are  drawn  from  life,  and  by  a  not  unkindly  hand.  .  .  .  M. 
Barlet  has  done  his  work  in  a  thorough  and  conscientious  manner." — 
Schoolmaster,  March  4th,  1899. 
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Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure  par  JEAN  DE  LA  BRETE,  adapted 
and  edited  by  E.  C.  GOLDBERG,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
the  Modern  Side  of  Tonbridge  School.  First  edition, 
November,  1808;  reprinted,  February,  1899;  re- 
printed October,  1900. 

"  Though  a  '  moral  tale,'  it  is  not  one  of  those  '  goody-goody '  pro- 
ductions which  the  French  style  a  berquinade.  There  is  no  mawkish- 
ness,  no  strained  sentimentality  about  it.  But  there  is  genuine  pathos 
and  bright  humour,  with  the  further  attraction  of  a  pure  and  bright 
style."— Glasgow  Herald,  December  14th,  1898. 

"  An  adaptation  of  a  well-known  French  novel  by  M.  Jean  de  la  Brete, 
entitled  '  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure.'  The  story,  an  exceptionally  bright 
and  healthy  tale,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Goldberg,  who  has 
supplied  it  with  a  short  introduction.  It  makes  an  admirable  reading- 
book  for  French  classes." — Scotsman,  December  8th,  1898. 

"  A  pretty  little  story  of  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  an  orphaned 
girl,  under  the  guardianship  first  of  an  odious  aunt  and  then  of  a  wise, 
kindly  uncle.  The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  its  series.  The 
characters  of  the  story  are  delicately  drawn.  The  notes  are  good,  and 
the  system  of  exercises,  oral  and  written,  based  on  the  text,  makes  the 
edition  a  valuable  school  book." — Academy,  January  14th,  1899. 

"A  brightly  written  story  of  a  girl's  adventures,  mild  in  plot,  healthy 
in  tone,  free  from  mawkish  sentiment,  abounding  in  clever  characteri- 
sation, and  not  without  occasional  touches  of  caricature.  The  work, 
which  was  originally  published  as  late  as  1889,  and  was  couronne'e  par 
FAcaddmie  in  the  following  year,  is  a  type  of  modern  French,  pure  in 
style  and  matter,  and  may  safely  be  recommended  for  middle  forms  in 
girls'  schools,  for  which  it  will  provide  interesting  and  comparatively 
easy  reading.  Mr.  Goldberg's  notes  and  exercises  on  the  text  seem  to 
us  to  give  exactly  the  kind  of  aid  that  will  be  required." — Guardian, 
January  llth,  1899. 

"  This  book  '  may  serve  as  a  model  of  the  good  simple  French  of  the 
present  day.  ...  It  teems  with  delightful  colloquialisms  and  terse 
phrases  all  imbued  with  that  bright  spirit  which  is  so  essentially  French 
in  character.'  " — Parents'  Review,  April,  1899. 

"The  editors  have  made  a  very  happy  choice  in  including  this 
charming  work  of  Jean  de  la  Brete  among  the  selections  from  modern 
French  authors,  which  they  have  introduced  to  English  school  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  written  in  a  breezy  interesting  style,  and  abounds  in 
delicate,  and  unforced  humour.  The  notes  are  good.  The  sentences 
for  viva  voce  practice  and  passages  for  translation  into  French  enhance 
its  value  as  a  class  book." — Schoolmaster,  March  4th,  1899. 

"Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure  is,  on  the  whole,  easier,  and  we  think  more 
•uitable  for  girls  than  boys.  Mr.  Goldberg's  notes  are  judiciously  few, 
but  supply  as  much  help  as  is  needed." — Athenaeum,  January  7th,  1899. 
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L'Anneau  d' Argent  par  CHARLES  DE  BERNARD,  edited  by 
Louis  SERS,  B.  es  L.,  French  Master  at  Wellington 
College.  First  edition,  May,  1898;  reprinted, 
October,  1898. 

"  We  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  quite  the  best  of  those  that  have 
appeared.  A  brief  introduction  tells  us  all  that  we  require  to  know 
about  the  author.  The  text  is  clearly  and  correctly  printed.  The 
notes  are  excellent ;  just  the  right  length,  well  expressed,  and  trust- 
worthy. The  appendices  by  Mr.  Siepmaim  and  M.  Pellissier  are 
carefully  compiled.  .  .  .  The  passages  for  translation  into  French  are 
in  good  English.  The  last  appendix  (on  Word-Formation)  is  very 
short  this  time — only  four  pages ;  but  it  contains  some  interesting 
facts,  clearly  arranged.  The  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
intermediate  French  reading  texts." — Educational  Times,  July,  1898. 

"  Charles  de  Bernard  was  a  royalist  of  whom  Thackeray  wrote  :  '  To 
a  person  inclined  to  study  the  inward  thoughts  and  ways  of  his  neigh- 
bours (the  French),  in  that  light  and  amusing  fashion  in  which  the 
novelist  treats  them,  let  us  recommend  the  works  of  Monsieur  de  Ber- 
nard.' This  is  sufficient  to  commend  the  work  as  in  all  respects 
suitable  for  our  young  people." — School  Ouardian,  July  9th,  1898. 

"A  book  of  the  same  type  is  L'Anneau  d1  Argent,  by  Charles  de 
Bernard,  of  whom  Thackeray  remarked  that  he  was  more  remarkable 
than  any  other  French  author  for  writing  like  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Louis 
Sers  has  added  notes  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student. " 
— Saturday  Review,  September  17th,  1898. 

"  The  plan  of  the  series  is  comprehensive,  and  includes  notes,  an 
abundance  of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  for  viva  voce  drill,  with 
continuous  passages  for  translation,  all  founded  on  the  text,  and  a  few 
notes  on  word-formation.  M.  Sers  has  made  an  excellent  provision  of 
these  aids,  and  has  given  us  in  the  introduction  a  readable  biographical 
sketch  of  his  author." — Guardian,  September  14th,  1898. 

"  L'Anneau  tf  Argent  is,  we  think,  even  better  suited  for  a  boy's 
reading-book.  The  story  is  more  stirring  and  adventurous,  and  the 
tragic  end  of  the  brave,  simple,  soldier-lover,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
was  mourned,  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  delight  every  reader.  The 
noteo  seem  to  be  fuller  than  those  to  the  companion  volume  [L'Abbd 
Daniel],  The  Drill  founded  on  the  text  is  equally  thorough  and 
varied,  and  the  little  appendix  on  Word-formation — dealing  with 
another  chapter  of  French  word-lore — is  not  less  valuable." — Academy, 
September  10th,  1898. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  the  text,  fully  dealt  with  in  the  notes,  is 
its  abundance  of  allusion,  literary  and  historical.  "—Cambridge  Review, 
November  24th,  1898. 
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L'Abbe  Daniel  par  ANDR£  THEURIET,  edited  by  P. 
DESAGES,  Senior  Modern  Language  Master  at  Chel- 
tenham College.  First  edition,  May,  1898  ;  reprinted, 
September,  1898;  reprinted,  October,  1899, 

"  M.  Desages  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  study  of  French  in  this 
country  by  this  edition  of  Theuriet's  beautiful  prose  idyll.  The  author 
is  not  known  among  us  as  he  deserves  to  be.  We  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  contemporary  French  writers  are  mainly  of  the  naturalistic  school. 
To  many  English  students  of  French  literature,  Theuriet  comes  as  a 
revelation.  He  is  unexcelled  in  his  word  paintings  of  natural  scenery, 
and  he  takes  for  his  theme  only  what  is  most  noble  and  elevating  in 
human  life  and  character.  M.  Desages's  notes  are  admirable,  and  the 
helps  given  to  the  student  in  the  direction  of  lists  of  words  and  phrases 
and  imitative  exercises  are  very  helpful." — Schoolmaster,  October  29th, 
1898. 

"  Well  bound,  well  printed,  and  well  selected,  and  a  credit  both  to 
the  publishers  and  the  general  editors,  Messrs.  Siepmann  and  Eugene 
Pellissier."— School  Guardian,  May  21st,  1898. 

"  The  editors  of  this  volume  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection 
than  Theuriet's  graceful  idyll,  which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  a 
good  deal  of  modern  French  literature." — Spectator,  September  24th, 
1898. 

"  Mr.  Siepmann  has  already  done  very  good  educational  work  for 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  the  two  pretty  little  volumes  of  his  Advanced 
French  Readers  now  before  us  deserve  much  praise.  L'Abbe1  Daniel, 
with  its  pathetic  story  of  love,  generosity,  and  renunciation,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  short  novel  in  which  French  writers  excel.  The  Intro- 
duction gives  a  brief  account  of  the  author  ;  in  the  Notes  everything 
that  might  stop  a  somewhat  advanced  schoolboy  is  explained  ;  and  most 
useful  Appendices,  for  exercises  in  viva  voce  and  written  translation, 
founded  on  the  text  of  the  story,  with  a  short  chapter  on  Word-forma- 
tion, close  the  book." — Academy,  September  lOih,  1898. 

"  Such  a  charming  story  by  one  of  the  foremost  French  writers  of  the 
century  cannot  long  remain  unnoticed.  The  above  edition  should  be  in 
great  request  as  a  reader  for  upper  forms." — Educational  Revieiv, 
January,  1899. 

"  That  this  charming  prose  idyll  should  have  been  well  received  is 
only  natural.  From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is  told  in  simple  and 
graceful  language,  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scenery  that 
forms  the  setting." — Parents'  Review,  April,  1899. 
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Sacs  et  Parehemins  par  JULES  SANDEAU,  adapted  and 
edited  by  EUGENE  PELLISSIER,  Professeur  Agreed  au 
Lyce'e  de  Eochefort.  First  edition,  March,  1898  ; 
reprinted,  October,  1898;  reprinted,  December, 
1899. 

"  The  present  selection  is  a  very  judicious  one.  Sandeau's  French  is 
correct  and  elegant,  the  characters  introduced  are  well  portrayed,  and 
the  pupil  cannot  but  become  interested  in  the  narrative.  The  edition 
contains  the  usual  helps  found  in  the  books  belonging  to  this  series,  and 
is  marked  by  the  perfection  and  thoroughness  which  have  distinguished 
other  works  entrusted  to  MM.  Siepinann  aud  Pellissier." — Schoolmaster, 
October  29th,  1898. 

"  The  satire  of  Sacs  et  Parchemins  is  of  a  kind  which  will  never  lose 
its  freshness  as  long  as  the  types  of  purse-proud  vulgarity  and  worldli- 
ness  at  which  it  is  directed  exist  among  us.  The  very  good  nature  of 
the  writer  only  makes  his  picture  the  more  effective." — Spectator, 
September  24th,  1898. 

"This  is  an  adaptation  of  Sandeau's  novel,  a  work  which  will  be 
found  especially  profitable  to  English  readers  from  the  description  of 
French  life  and  manners  which  it  contains.  It  is  included  in  '  Mr. 
Siepmann's  Advanced  Series,'  but  the  style  is  generally  clear  and  flow- 
ing."— Educational  Review,  January,  1899. 

"  Sacs  et  Parchemins,  par  Sandeau,  edited  by  E.  Pellissier.  '  Sandeau's 
chief  characteristics,' says  M.  Pellissier,  the  editor,  'are  the  delicacy 
of  his  pictures,  the  refinement  of  his  style  and  the  sound  moral  tone 
which  reigns  throughout  his  works.'  'Sacs  et  Parchemins  is  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind  and  so  admirably  adapted  in  all  respects  for  use  in  the 
class-room  that  it  is  a  wonder  no  English  school  edition  of  it  has  yet 
appeared.  .  .  .  The  style,  which  is  terse  and  polished,  abounds  in 
happy,  literary  reminiscences,  and  wit  sparkles  in  every  page.'" — 
Parents'  Review,  April,  1899. 

"  The  aim  of  Siepmann's  French  and  German  Series  has  already  been 
stated  in  these  columns.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  for  us  to  record  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  characterized 
previous  volumes.  The  annotation  is  judicious  and  the  appendices  are 
admirable." — Oxford  Magazine,  February  1st,  1899. 

"  The  '  Word  and  Phrase  Books '  give  the  English  and 
French  (in  parallel  columns)  of  the  lists  of  words  and  phrases 
for  vivd  voce  drill  which  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  above- 
uientioned  reading  books.  The  keys  contain  these  also,  and 
renderings  of  the  '  Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms '  and  of 
the  'Passages  for  Translation.'  They  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  translated,  and  will  be  very  welcome  to  teachers  who 
use  the  books  in  question." — School  World,  March,  1899. 
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La  PremiSre  Croisade  par  MICHAUD,  edited  by  Y.  HOUGH- 
TON,  Principal  of  the  Khedivieh  College,  Cairo. 
Published,  September,  1897;  reprinted,  January,  1899. 

"An  excellent  reader.  Prefaced  by  a  Life  of  Michaud  and  an  expose 
of  his  literary  work,  together  with  a  good  historical  introduction, 
furnished  with  valuable  historical  and  grammatical  notes,  the  book  pre- 
sents a  tout  ensemble  calculated  to  render  it  attractive  and  useful.  The 
appendices  by  the  general  editors  (Messrs.  Otto  Siepmann  and  Eugene 
Pellissier)  are  noteworthy.  .  .  .  These  appendices  greatly  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  book." — Educational  Times,  November,  1897. 

' '  The  story  itself  is  entrancing,  the  incidents  of  it  singularly  dramatic, 
and  the  style,  simple  and  clear  as  it  is,  throbs  with  emotion  and  stirs 
with  enthusiasm  ;  for  it  is  a  tale  told  by  a  poet  who  had  felt  the  rush  of 
the  hot  pulsations  of  the  heart  amid  the  throes  of  that  crusade  for 
freedom  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  French  Revolutionists.  It  is 
extremely  well  suited  for  reading  in  class.  The  notes  appended  to  this 
edition  are  grammatical,  historical  critical,  literary,  geographical,  &c. 
They  are  numerous  and  instructive  as  well  as  explanatory.  There  have 
been  added  by  the  general  editors  four  valuable  appendices.  .  .  . 
Everything — except  perhaps  an  index  to  the  matters  taken  up  in  the 
notes — seems  to  have  been  provided  with  foresight  and  appropriateness 
which  could  make  this  story  of  the  crusades  pleasant  and  profitable  as  a 
class-book." — Educational  News,  October  9th,  1897. 

"The  notes,  both  grammatical  and  explanatory,  are  not  only  well 
drawn  up,  but  also  bear  on  points  of  real  importance.  The  '  words  for 
vivd  voce  drill,'  and  the  'phrases  and  idioms '  systematise  what  every 
teacher  knows  to  be  indispensable  for  the  advantageous  use  of  any  text ; 
and,  finally,  the  '  sentences  on  syntax  and  idioms '  and  '  passages  for 
translation  into  French,'  are  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  most 
rational  of  the  numberless  new  methods  devised  for  utilising  the  vocabu- 
lary which  should  be  acquired  by  the  process  of  translation  from  French 
into  English.  All  these  things  considered,  the  book  is  a  thoroughly 
good  one." — Glasgow  Herald,  October  9th,  1897. 

"It  is  an  interesting  reading-book  of  moderate  difficulty.  .  .  .  The 
notes  are  careful,  and  give  all  necessary  information  regarding  the  sub- 
ject-matter, a  task  too  often  shirked  by  the  annotator  of  modern-language 
texts.  The  appendices  are  useful,  and  supply  abundant  matter  for  oral 
practice." — University  Correspondent,  January  8th,  1898. 

"It  forms  a  most  interesting  school  reading-book,  full  of  historical 
and  instructive  details.  ...  A  valuable  feature  is  the  series  of  idiomatic 
phrases  for  retranslation  into  French  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
text.  Altogether  the  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for 
placing  within  our  reach  such  a  well-appointed  text-book." — Teachers' 
Aid,  January  29th,  1898. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE  TO  THE  SERIES 

THIS  series  introduces  a  number  of  works  by  distinguished  French 
authors,  such  as  de  Vogue1  and  Emile  Pouvillon,  who  are  prominent 
in  their  own  country,  but  whose  books  have  not  yet  received  that 
recognition  among  our  school  classics  which  is  their  due  ;  it  will 
also  include  some  of  the  best  productions  of  Daudet,  Cop4e, 
Theuriet,  and  others,  of  which  no  English  school  editions  exist ; 
and  finally  it  will  contain  a  few  works  which,  although  more 
familiar,  may  yet,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  in  an  edition  framed  on 
the  plan  here  advocated. 

The  advanced  texts  are  intended  for  pupils  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
forms,  and  are  therefore  longer  (80-150  pages)  and  more  difficult. 
The  elementary  texts  are  shorter  (40-80  pages)  and  fairly  easy,  so 
as  to  suit  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  ;  to  these  a  complete  alphabetical 
vocabulary  will  be  added. 

Each  volume  contains  enough  matter  for  one  or  two  terms'  read- 
ing. The  editors,  while  taking  care  that  the  works  selected  should 
arouse  the  pupils'  interest,  should  furnish  them  with  a  practical 
vocabulary  and  useful  phraseology,  and  should  help  to  cultivate 
literary  taste,  will  also  include  in  their  selection  such  books  as  will 
enable  the  English  reader  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  France  and 
her  institutions,  of  French  life  and  customs,  or,  as  Thackeray  puts 
it,  "to  study  the  inward  thoughts  and  ways  of  his  neighbours." 

The  Notes  are  not  intended  to  give  merely  a  translation  of  the 
difficult  passages,  nor  are  they  meant  to  be  a  storehouse  of  gram- 
matical curiosities  or  of  philological  learning.  They  aim  rather  at 
giving  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  such  explanations  as  will  help 
the  pupil  to  overcome  all  textual  difficulties  which  are  out  of  his 
reach,  and  at  elucidating  historical,  geographical,  and  literary 
allusions  ;  while  reminding  the  reader  at  the  same  time  of  points 
of  grammar  and  of  constructions  which  he  is  apt  to  forget,  illustrating 
these  by  parallels  taken,  if  possible,  from  other  parts  of  the  text 
As  to  renderings,  the  object,  as  a  rule,  is  to  throw  out  a  hint  for 
the  solution  of  a  difficulty  rather  than  to  give  the  solution  itself, 
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without,  however,  excluding  the  translation  of  such  passages  as  the 
pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  render  satisfactorily  into  good  English. 
Comments  are  introduced  on  French  life  and  thought  whenever  the 
text  affords  an  opportunity  for  them.  Lastly,  information  is  sup- 
plied on  word-formation  and  derivation,  where  such  knowledge  is 
likely  to  be  of  real  help  towards  a  complete  grasp  of  the  various 
meanings  of  words,  or  where  it  may  serve  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory. 

The  Introduction  will  in  each  case  give  a  short  account  of  the 
author  and  his  works,  with  special  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
particular  volume. 

Appendices  will  be  added  to  each  volume  by  the  General  Editors, 
containing — (1)  lists  of  words  and  phrases  for  vivd  voce  drill,  which 
should  be  learned  pari  passu  with  the  reading  ;  (2)  exercises  on 
syntax  and  idioms  for  vivd  voce  practice,  which  will  involve  the 
vocabulary  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  text ;  (3)  continuous  passages 
for  translation  into  French,  which  will  bring  composition  and  con- 
struing lessons  into  close  relation  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  advanced 
texts  (4)  some  chapters  on  word-formation  or  etymology  of  a  prac- 
tical nature. 

The  addition  of  these  appendices  calls  perhaps  for  explanation. 

Appendix  /.—The  practical  experience  of  teachers,  the  continually  recur- 
ring verdict  of  examiners,  any  man's  personal  recollection  of  his  own  earlier 
labours  in  acquiring  a  new  language — all  go  to  prove  that  want  of  vocabu- 
larly  and  phraseology  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which  the  learner 
has  always  to  contend.  "Take  a  dictionary  and  learn  it  -by  heart"  is  idle 
advice ;  teachers  and  learners  alike  agree  that  the  sense  of  a  word  or 
phrase  is  best  grasped  and  most  easily  remembered  in  connexion  with  some 
context.  Again,  the  system  by  which  each  pupil  records  in  a  note-book  for 
subsequent  revision  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  is  educationally  sound,  and 
has  some  advantages  :  the  pupil  makes  the  mental  effort  of  selection,  and  the 
words  so  selected  are  adapted  to  his  special  needs.  But  this  system  has  also 
many  drawbacks :  words  are  often  misquoted  or  misspelt ;  the  revision,  if  left 
to  the  pupil,  is  often  neglected,  and  if  conducted  by  the  master  is,  in  a  class 
of  any  size,  impracticable.  The  present  appendices  are  designed,  not  to  do 
away  with  the  pupil's  note-book,  but  to  make  the  revision  of  a  large  number 
of  words  and  phrases  practicable  in  the  class-room.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  words  chosen  may  be  already  known  to  a  portion  of  the  class,  but  the 
repetition  of  a  few  familiar  phrases  does  no  harm  ;  while  the  gain  in  certainty 
and  facility  of  revision,  and  still  more  in  point  of  time,  is  enormous.  No 
enunciation  of  the  English  is  necessary  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  a 
form  or  set,  with  the  page  in  front  of  them,  will  run  down  a  column,  and 
reproduce,  in  correct  French,  words  and  phrases  which  they  have  been  through 
once  or  twice  before. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  plan  is  not  a  theoretical  one.     Trial  hat 
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proved  its  value  beyond  anticipation.  It  has  also  shown  that  the  pupils 
themselves  soon  begin  to  like  this  drill,  as  they  feel  a  growing  and  tangible 
addition  to  their  knowledge  from  week  to  week.* 

Appendices  II.  and  III. — There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  of  these,  as 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  reading-book  should  form  the  nucleus 
of  all  instruction  in  languages. 

Appendix  IV.  is  necessarily  not  exhaustive.  But  "half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread."  Word-formation  and  etymology  are  not  usually  dealt  with 
in  grammars  ;  moreover,  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be  out  of 
place  in  schools.  But  some  knowledge  of  word-building  and  derivation  is  of 
interest  and  use  even  to  schoolboys,  and  is  constantly  demanded  in  our 
military  and  other  examinatians.  A  short  chapter  has  therefore  been  added 
to  each  of  the  advanced  texts. 

In  conclusion  :  as  is  obvious  from  the  above,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  present  series  that  the  pupil  should  draw  from  each  successive 
book  some  permanent  possession  in  the  way  of  linguistic  knowledge 
and  general  culture  ;  that  the  study  of  each  text,  while  partly  an 
end  in  itself,  should  still  more  be  treated  as  a  means  to  something 
wider  and  more  lasting. 

If  this  object  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil 
should  not  merely  learn  to  translate  the  text,  but  that  he  should 
enter  into  the  subject-matter  and,  to  some  extent,  into  the  life  and 
interests  of  the  people  whose  literature  he  is  reading ;  at  the 
same  time  he  should  learn  to  speak  in  the  foreign  language.  This 
result  can  only  be  obtained  by  treating  language  as  a  living  thing, 
i.e.  by  such  constant  repetition  as  has  been  suggested  of  the  words 
and  phrases  that  occur  ;  by  regular  application  of  what  has  been 
learnt,  in  vivd  voce  practice  of  reproductory  exercises  and  prose 
passages  based  on  the  text ;  moreover,  by  careful  attention  to  pro- 
nunciation, and  by  frequent  questions,  asked  and  answered  in 
French,  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  book.  It  is  hoped  that  no 
teacher  will  fail  to  make  such  conversational  practice  an  integral 
part  of  his  work. 

Keys  to  the  Appendices,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.     2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

Word  and  Phrase  Books,  with  French  translation,  for  Home 
Work.     6d.  each. 

*  The  lists  placed  at  the  end  of  the  text  contain  the  English  only.  Separate  lists 
with  the  French  added,  will  also  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  masters  who  might 
wish  their  pupils  to  learn  them  in  home-preparation. 
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ELEMENTARY. 

NOTE. — Those  marked  *  are  ready  ;  those  marked  t  are  in  the  press  and  the  othors 
are  in  preparation. 

Edited  by 

BIABT    -        -  tMonsieur  Pinson.  OTTO  SIEPMANN,  Clifton  College. 

PIERRE  CCTUR  *L'Ame  de  Beethoven. 

DE  V.  PATEN-  PAYNE,  Kensington  Coaching  College.    2s. 
E.  DAUDET    -  *La  Tour  des  Maures. 

A.  H.  WALL,  Marlborough  College.    2s 
DESNOYEBS    -  tJean-Paul  Choppart. 

L.  VON  GLEHN,  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

DUMAS  -        -  fHistoire  de  Napoleon.  W.  W.  VACTGHAN,  Clifton  College. 
GENNEVEAY  -  JMarchand  d'Allumettes. 

A.  A.  James,  Queen's  College,  Barbados. 
LAHY     -        -  *  Voyage  du  Novice  Jean- Paul. 

D.  DEVAUX,  St.  Paul's  School.     2s. 

LAURIE  -        -  *Une   Ann^e  de  College  a  Paris.     F.  WARE  and  C.  S. 

H.  BRERETON.     Is. 

NORMAND      -  *L'Emeraude  des  Incas.  F.  ASTON  BINNS.     2s. 

PATRICE         -  *Au  P61e  en  Ballon.  P.  S.  JEFFREY.     2s. 

SOUVESTRB    -     Le  Chasseur  de  Chamois. 

F.  VOGELSANG,  Seafield  Technical  College. 

VERNE  -        •  *Le  Tour  du  Monde.     L.  BAKBE,  Glasgow  Academy.    2t. 
Others  to  follow. 

ADVANCED. 

ABOUT  -        -  *Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 

E.  WEEKLEY,  University  College,  Nottingham.     2s.  6d. 
BERNARD       -  *L'Anneau  d  Argent. 

Louis  SERS,  Wellington  College.    2s.  Qd. 
COPPEE  -        -  *Contes  Choisis. 

Miss  M.  F.  SKEAT,  Royal  Hottoway  College.     2s.  Qd. 
DAUDEI  *Tartarin  de  Tarascon. 

OTTO  SIEPMANN,  Clifton  College.  2s.  Qd. 

HUGO     -        -     Ruy  Bias.     Prof.  C.  BEVENOT,  Birmingham  University. 
LA  BRETE       -  *Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure\ 

E.  GOLDBERG,  Tonbridge  School.     2s.  6d. 
MICHAUD        -  *La  Premiere  Croisade. 

V.  HOUGHTON,  Khedivieh  College,  Cairo.  2s.  Qd. 
Pou  VILLON  -  *Petites  Ames.  S.  BARLET,  Mercers'  School,  London.  2s.  6d. 
SANDEAU  -  *Sacs  et  Parchemins. 

E.  PELLISSIER,  Lycee  Rochefort.     3s.  Qd. 
THEURIET      -  *L'Abbe"  Daniel. 

PAUL  DESAGES,  Cheltenham  College.    2s.  Qd. 
VIGNY   -        -  *Cinq  Mars  (abridged). 

G.  G.  LOANE,  St.  Paid's  School.     2s.  Qd. 
VoGui  -        -  *Cceurs  russes.     E.  PELLISSIER,  Lycee  Le  Havre.  2s.  Qd. 

Others  to  follow. 
Keys  to  the  Appendices,  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only.     2s.  6d. 

net  each. 

Word  and  Phrase  Books,  with  French  translation,  for  Home 
Work.     6d.  each. 
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Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure  9 

—  Farce  que  la  perte  de  sa  main  ne  reparait  pas  son 
erreur,  repondais-je,  que  Porsenna  n'en  etait  ni  plus  ni 
moins  vivant,  et  que  le  secretaire  ne  s'en  portait  pas 
mieux. 

-  Bien,  ma  petite ;  mais  Porsenna  fut  assez  effray^  5 
pour  lever  le  siege  immediatement. 

—  Ceci,  monsieur  le  cure,  prouve  que  Porsenna  n'etait 
qu'un  poltron. 

—  Soit !  mais  Rome  etait  delivrde,  et  grace  a  qui  ? 
grace  a  Scevola,  grace  a  son  action  heroique !  10 

Et  le  cure,  qui,  fremissant  a  1'idee  de  se  bruler  le 
bout  du  petit  doigt,  n'en  admirait  que  mieux  Mucius 
Scevola,  de  s'exalter,  de  se  demener  pour  me  faire 
apprecier  son  heros. 

—  J'en  tiens  pour  ce  que  j'ai  dit,  reprenais-je  tranquille-  15 
ment ;  ce  n'etait  qu'un  sot,  et  un  grand  sot ! 

Le  cure,  suffoque,  s'ecriait : 

-  Quand  les  enfants  se  melent  de  raisonner,  les 
mortels  entendent  bien  des  sottises. 

—  Monsieur  le   cure,    vous    m'avez    appris,   1'autre  20 
jour,  que  la  raison  est  la  plus  belle  faculte  de  Phomme. 

—  Sans  doute,  sans  doute,  quand  il  sait  s'en  servir. 
Puis,  je  parlais  de  I'homme  fait,  et  non  des  petites  filles. 

—  Monsieur  le  cur£,  le  petit  oiseau  essaie  ses  forces 
au  bord  du  nid.  25 

L'excellent  homme,  un  peu  ddconcerte,  s'ebouriffait 
les  cheveux  avec  £nergie,  ce  qui  lui  donnait  1'air  d'une 
tete  de  loup  poudree  a  blanc. 

-  Vous  avez  tort  de  tant  discuter,  ma  petite,  me 
disait-il  quelquefois ;  c'est  un  p£che  d'orgueil.     Vous  ne  30 
m'aurez  pas  toujours  pour  vous  repondre,  et  quand  vous 
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98  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure 

Page  LINE 

7.  i.  mouchoir  &  carreaux :    similarly  un  complet  a  carreaux 

means  'a  check  suit.'  Carreau  (cf.  Lat.  quadrum,  a 
square)  has  many  other  meanings  ;  thus  p.  22  1.  20,  sur  It 
carreau,  'on  the  floor'  ;  p.  27  1.  3,  le  carreau  de  papier. 

,,      6.  le  plus  courts  possible  :  why  not  les  and  possibles  ? 

, ,  26.  lui  faisait  ebaucher :  faire  requires  the  dat.  when  the  de- 
pendent verb  has  a  direct  object  ;  cf.  note,  p.  14  1.  19. 
fcbaucher,  '  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of. '  Transl.  '  made  him 
heave  a  gentle  sigh. ' 

„  31.  voire  meme  :  voire  (Lat.  verutn)  and  meme  are  equivalents, 
the  former  being  '  truly,'  '  indeed.'  La  voire  in  Old  French, 
1  the  truth '  ;  see  note,  p.  87  1.  18,  les  siennes. 

8.  6.  pour  ses  be"ros  :  do  not  sound  the  s  final  of  ses  before  the  k 

aspirate.     Note  :  le  htros,  but  Fhtroine. 

, ,  7.  les  exaltait :  note  that  exaltait  has  a  different  meaning  here 
from  that  of  '  exciting,'  which  it  bears  in  p.  9  1.  13. 

,,  13.  fantaisiste,  'whimsical.'  The  word  implies  '  comic  fancy, ' 
whereas  fantasgue  (p.  38  1.  9)  has  the  sense  of  '  extraordinary.' 

,,    22.  avait  beau  pousser :  see  note,  p.  36  1.  6. 

,,  25.  Mucius  Sce"vola  :  the  story  of  Mucius  '  the  Left-handed ' 
(Scaevola,  dim.  of  scaevus,  'left-handed')  is  told  in  Livy 
ii.  12.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Lars 
Porsenna,  and  being  taken  before  the  king,  he  burnt  off  his 
right  hand  to  show  how  little  he  cared  for  the  tortures  that 
might  be  inflicted  on  him. 

9.  9.  soit !  pronounce  the  t  of  this  exclamation. 

,,    13.  de  s'exalter  :    the  infinitive  is  sometimes  thus  used  with  the 

preposition  de  instead  of  the  indicative  in  vivid  narrative,  like 

the  historic  infinitive  in  Latin. 
,,    23.  de  rhomme  fait,  'of  a  grown-up  man." 
,,    26.  1'excellent  homme  :  the  adj.,  when  purely  descriptive  and 

not  serving  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another,  takes 

the  unemphatic  place  before  the  noun.    This  principle,  which 

is  often  exemplified  throughout  the  book,  will  not  be  referred 

to  in  the  notes  again. 
10.    3.  je  me  souciais  bien  de  la  vie !  the  exclamation  implies  the 

opposite  of  its  literal  meaning  ;  say  '  life,  indeed  ! '  or  '  what 

did  I  care  about  life  ? '     Cf.  p.  69  1.  23. 
,,     7.  sa  bouche,  toujours  souriante,  se  rerusant :  distinguish 

carefully  between  the  pres.  part,  which  is  always  invariable, 

and  the  verbal  adjective  which  agrees. 
„     12.  Tibere  avec  Vespasien  :  Tiberius  became  Emperor  in  A.  D. 

14,  Vespasian  in  A.D.  69.     The  former  is  the  type  of  most 
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Page    WORDS 

WORDS 

PHRASES 

8  to  knead 

to  be  obstinately 

to  play  a  part 

the  clay 

bent  upon 

to  be  fond  of  heroes 

all  the  more 

to  shake 

if  the  case  should  arise  .  . 

to  dabble 

9  the  loss 

to  shudder 

the  end  of  the  little  finger 

thanks  to  .  . 

the  wolf 

a  great  many  stupid  things 

a  coward,    pol- 

pride 

he  knows  how  to  use  it 

troon 

10  to  tease 

the  nail  (finger] 

to  struggle  with  .  . 

to  make  an 

the  next  day 

they  weary  me 

effort  to  .  . 

the  barley-field 

to  cut  into  little  bits 

to  refuse  to  .  . 

11  the  kitchen- 

the  fist 

to  catch  some  one  up 

garden 

to  hurt 

to  think  fit  to  .  . 

angry,  enraged 

abruptly 

to  slam  the  door  angrily 

a  spot 

12  a  boot 

indeed  not 

to  knit  one's  brow 

the  league  (dist- 

to jump 

it    is    not  worth  while   talking 

ance) 

a  fly 

about  it 

a  smile 

to  shrug  one's  shoulders 

13  a  pinch  of  snuff 

to  whirl  round 

do  not  talk  nonsense 

the  point  of  view 

the  heel 

to  lean  against  the  fireplace 

to  depend  on 

to  get  angry 

to  be  dead  and  buried 

14  the  property 

above  all 

to  sit  down  by  some  one's  side 

near  .  . 

to  complain 

I  have  heard  her  say  so 

astounded, 

to  approve  of  sg. 

to  clap  one's  hands 

flurried 

15  the  fault,  short- 

to let  go,  loose 

it  will  end  by  my  getting  angry 

coming 

stunned,   a- 

you  will  repent  of  it 

to  pout,  be  sulky 

stounded 

to    give    some   one   a    lecture 

a  revolt 

the  amazement 

(scolding) 

16  a  laurel  -bush 

a  bone 

to  cut  off  same  one's  retreat 

a  fit,  paroxysm 

to  taste 

to  pretend  to  do  sg. 

furious,  raging 

to  fall  back 

to  make  a  terrible  noise 

17  the  proof 

to    recoup,    in- 

from that  time 

to  open  one's 

demnify 

to  dare  to  open  one's  mouth 

heart 

the  looking-glass 

for  whole  hours 

a  third  party 

to  extol 

18  the  palate 

to  freeze 

to  rub  one's  hands 

to  rain 

the  hail 

to  sit  down  to  table 

to  snow 

sulphur 

in  my  time 

19  to  sigh 

to  burst  forth 

not  otherwise 

the  temptation 

suddenly 

to  raise  one's  eyes  to  heaven 

bitter 

the  wrath 

to  give  some  one  a  reproachful 

20  a  scoundrel 

beyond 

to  shake  one's  head            [look 

to  bequeath 

insufficient 

to  be  like  some  one 

agent  ,  instrument 

the  novel 

to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
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128  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur£ 

23.  It  is  in  vain  you  try,  you  will  not  succeed. 

24.  He  did  it,  which  greatly  surprised  us  all. 

25.  I  still  abide  by  what  I  have  said. 

26.  When  you  are  older,  you  will  not  speak  like  that. 

27.  If  you  had  lived  in  their  time,  they  would  have  torn  out  your 

tongue  and  your  nails. 


II 

I.  We  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  the  door  opened. 

a.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  one  who  will  accept  ? 

3.  I  struck  the  table  with  my  fist,  which  hurt  me  a  good  deal. 

4.  What  will  he  say,  when  he  comes  and  sees  that  ? 

5.  It  is  such  a  trifle  that  it  is  not  worth  while  mentioning  it. 

6.  I  mean  him  to  love  me  so  much  that  he  will  not  be  contented 

when  I  am  unhappy. 

7.  "  How  very  illogical  you  are  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

8.  They  have  been  dead  for  so  many  ages  that  they  ought  not  to 

interest  you  much. 

9.  How  should  you  like  me  to  do  the  same  ? 

10.  You  would  have  agreed  together  wonderfully  well. 

1 1.  Had  you  never  heard  of  him  before  ? 

12.  If  he  does  not  love  her,  to  make  up  for  it  he  loves  her  money. 

13.  We  have  heard  him  say  so  himself. 

14.  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  guess  the  cause  of  our  absence. 

15.  It  is  not  certain  that  I  shall  not  do  so  some  day  or  other. 

1 6.  "It  is  evident  that  you  are  right,"  said  she,  clapping  her  hands. 

17.  Was  it  not  you  that  I  met  this  morning? 

1 8.  You  ought  to  have  arrived  much  earlier. 

19.  You  must  have  been  very  tired. 

20.  She  had   placed  herself  in  front  of  the  door  to  cut  off  my 

retreat. 

21.  If  he  begins  again,  send  him  about  his  business. 

22.  She  remained  petrified,  with  her  hand  in  the  air. 

23.  I  thought  I  ought  to  appear  as  if  I  knew  a  lot  about  him. 


Ill 

1.  She  silenced  me  before  I  had  finished  my  sentence. 

2.  Not  a  single  day  passed  without  his  coming  to  see  us. 

3.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  question  is  about  ? 

4.  The  good  man  preferred  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  whose  enter- 

prising spirit  nobody  need  dread  any  longer. 
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Passages  for  Translation  into  French      137 

in  me  rapidly,  and  I  would  enter  into  arguments  which 
almost  drove  the  poor  cure  out  of  his  mind.  At  our 
lessons,  things  used  to  go  on  all  right  as  long  as  it  was 
a  question  of  exercises  to  correct,  for,  while  they  were  as 
short  as  possible,  they  were  always  carefully  done.  But 
after  that  we  passed  on  to  reading.  Now  the  cure  was 
very  fond  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  admired  their 
physical  courage.  For  my  part,  I  shared  neither  his  tastes 
nor  his  admiration,  but  felt  a  positive  antipathy  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  cure  got 
annoyed  and  argued  ;  I  would  tease,  and  worry,  and  bore 
him,  and  eventually  he  would  say,  "  Miss  de  Lavalle,  you 
will  look  over  your  Roman  Emperors  again,  and  you  will 
take  care  not  to  confuse  Tiberius  with  Vespasian "  ;  and 
then  he  would  trot  off  without  saying  another  word. 


CHAPTER    II 


One  day  the  cure  and  I  had  scarcely  sat  down  at  our 
table  when  the  door  opened,  and  Perrine  entered  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  "  Is  the  house  on  fire  ? "  my  aunt 
asked.  "  No,  madam,  but  the  cow  is  in  the  barley-field, 
and  the  rabbits  are  in  the  kitchen -garden."  When  my 
aunt  had  rushed  out  after  the  servant,  I  turned  to  the 
cure  and  said,  "  Do  you  think  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
whole  world  as  abominable  as  my  aunt  ?  Do  you  know 
what  she  did  yesterday  ?  She  beat  me  !  But  I  have  found 
means  of  avenging  myself."  I  sat  down  beside  him.  "  You 
have  heard  of  my  uncle  at  le  Pavol  ?  Now  my  aunt 
fears  above  everything  that  I  shall  complain  to  M.  de  Pavol, 
and  ask  him  to  take  me  into  his  house.  I  will  threaten 
to  write  to  my  uncle."  At  this  moment  my  aunt  came 
in  like  a  whirlwind.  "  Reine,  come  here,"  she  cried.  I 
made  a  low  bow,  and  jumping  on  a  chair  to  my  aunt's 
amazement,  I  slipped  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden. 
In  the  evening,  during  dinner,  she  looked  as  gracious  as  a 
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Word-Formation 


149 


la  cagne,  'coward,'   'cur'   (Ital.  cagna,  chienne);  le  cagnard, 

'  sluggard,'  '  loafer,'  '  coward.' 
OF.  coue  (queue],  from  Lat.  cavda,  'tail'  ;  lecouard,  'coward.' 

(In  heraldry  le  lion  couard  is  a  lion  qui  porte  la  queue  basse. ) 
la  gueule,  'mouth,'  'jaws';  le  gueulard,  'screamer,' '  bawler.' 
la  moufle,  '  muffler '  ;  le  mouflard,  '  a  person  with  a  bloated 

face. ' 

la  mouche,  'fly';  le  mouc/iard,  'police-spy,'  'informer.' 
la  solde,  '  pay '  ;  le  soudard,  '  old  blade,'  i.e.  '  an  old  soldier." 

From  verbs  : — 

baver,  '  to  drivel,'  '  sputter  '  ;  le  bavard,  '  gossip. ' 

babiller,     '  to    prattle, '     '  chatter '  ;    le    babiilard,    '  babbler, 

'  twaddler. ' 

brailler,  'to  bawl,'  'squall';  lebraillard,  'bawler,'  'screamer.' 
crier,  '  to  cry,'  'shout';  le  criard,  'crier,'  'shouter.' 
fuir,  'to  flee,"  'fly';  lefuyard,  'fugitive.' 
grogner,  'to  growl";  le  grognard,  'grumbler.' 
pendre,   'to  hang';   le  pendard,  'scoundrel.' 
filler,  '  to  plunder '  ;  le  pillard,  '  plunderer. ' 

This  suffix  is  without  pejorative  force  in — 

le  vieillard,  '  old  man '  ;  le  montagnard,  '  Highlander '  ;  le 
Savoyard,  though  the  people  of  Savoy  prefer  to  be  called 
Savoisiens. 

(b)  Animals: — 

le  canard,  '  gander '  ;  le  grisard,  '  badger '  ;  le  renard,  '  fox. ' 

In  la  poularde,  'a  fat  pullet,"  this  suffix  is  augmentative;  in  It 
chevrillard,  '  a  young  roebuck,'  it  is  diminutive. 

(c)  Things:— 

la  meule,  '  millstone '  ;  le  meulard,  '  large  grindstone. ' 
la  bombe,  '  bomb '  ;  la  bombarde,  '  bomb-vessel. ' 

In  these  two  the  suffix  has  augmentative  force. 

Note  also — 

le  billard,  '  billiard-table '  ;  le  brancard,  '  stretcher '  ;  les  tpi- 
nards,  '  spinach  '  ;  L'ttendard,  '  standard  '  ;  le  poignard, 
'  dagger '  ;  le  placard,  '  placard '  ;  le  milliard,  '  thousand 
millions '  ;  le  puisard,  '  sink '  ;  une  nasarde,  '  a  fillip  on  the 
nose '  ;  la  moutarde,  '  mustard '  ;  la  mansarde,  '  garret, ' 
named  after  the  architect  Mansard. 

(4)  -aid,  -aud 

This  suffix  is  likewise  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  corresponds  to  -wald 
in  Grimwald,  Reinwald.  It  is  used  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
-ard.  When  applied  to  persons  the  nouns  with  this  suffix  have  often 
both  genders,  and  can  also  be  used  as  adjectives. 
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Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur6 


8  to  knead               p£trir 

to  be  obstinately  s'entfiter  a 

the  clay                1'argile  (/) 

bent  upon 

all  the  more         d'autant  plus 

to  shake              £branler 

to  dabble              barboter 

9  the  loss                la  perte 

to  shudder           fre'mir 

thanks  to  .  .         grace  a  .  . 

the  wolf                le  loup 

a  coward,   pol-  un  poltron 

pride                     1'orgueil  (;«) 

troon 

10  to  tease                taquiner 

the  nail  (finger)  1'ongle  (m) 

to  make  an         s  efforcer  de  .  . 

the  next  day        le  lendemain 

effort  to  .  .              [refuser  de  .  . 

the  barley-field    le  champ  d'orge 

to  refuse  to  .  .      se  refuser  a  .  .  or 

11  the  kitchen-          le  potager 

the  fist                  le  poing 

garden 

to  hurt                  faire  mal 

angry,  enraged    courrouce' 

abruptly                brusquement 

a  spot                    un  lieu 

12  a  boot                   une  botte 

indeed  not            ma  foi,  non  ! 

the  league  (dist-  la  lieue 

to  jump                sauter 

ance) 

a  fly                     une  mouche 

a  smile                 un  sourire 

13  a  pinch  of  snuff  une  prise  de 

to  whirl  round     pirouetter 

tabac 

the  heel                 le  talon 

the  point  of  view  le  point  de  vue 

to  get  angry         se  facher 

to  depend  on       de'pendre  de 

14  the  property         la  proprie^ 

above  all               par-dessus 

near  .  .                 pres  de  .  . 

tout 

astounded,            ahuri 

to  complain         se  plaindre 

flurried 

to  approve  of  sg.  approuver  qc. 

15  the  fault,  short-  le  deTaut 

to  let  go,  loose    lacher 

coming 

stunned,   a-          abasourdi 

to  pout,  be  sulky  faire  la  moue 

stounded 

a  revolt                 une  reVolte 

the  amazement    l'£bahissement 

16  a  laurel  -bush       un  laurier 

a  bone                  un  os 

a  fit,  paroxysm    un  acces 

to  taste                 gouter 

furious,  raging    furibond 

to  fall  back          reculer 

17  the  proof             la  preuve 

to  recoup,    in-   de'dommager 

to  open  one's       s'e'pancher 

demnify 

heart 

thelooking-glass  le  miroir 

a  third  party        un  tiers 

to  extol                vanter 

18  the  palate            le  palais 

to  freeze               gder 

to  rain                   pleuvoir 

the  hail                 la  grele 

to  snow                neiger 

sulphur                 du  soufre 

19  to  sigh                  soupirer 

to  burst  forth       eclater 

the  temptation     la  tentation 

suddenly               tout  a  coup 

bitter                     amer 

the  wrath             le  courroux 

20  a  scoundrel          un  sacripant 

beyond                 au  dela  de 

to  bequeath          16guer 

insufficient           insufnsant 

agent,  instrument  le  suppot 

the  novel              le  roman 
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Key  to  Words  and  Phrases 


8  to  play  a  part 

to  be  fond  of  heroes 

if  the  case  should  arise  .  . 

9  the  end  of  the  little  finger 
a  great  many  stupid  things 
he  knows  how  to  use  it 

10  to  struggle  with  .  . 
they  weary  me 

to  cut  into  little  bits 

11  to  catch  some  one  up 
to  think  fit  to  .  . 

to  slam  the  door  angrily 

12  to  knit  one's  brow 

it    is   not  worth  while    talking 

about  it 
to  shrug  one's  shoulders 

13  do  not  talk  nonsense 

to  lean  against  the  fireplace 
to  be  dead  and  buried 

14  to  sit  down  by  some  one's  side 
I  have  heard  her  say  so 

to  clap  one's  hands 

15  it  will  end  by  my  getting  angry 
you  will  repent  of  it 

to    give    some   one   a    lecture 
(scolding) 

16  to  cut  off  some  one's  retreat 
to  pretend  to  do  sg. 

to  make  a  terrible  noise 

17  from  that  time 

to  dare  to  open  one's  mouth 
for  whole  hours 

18  to  rub  one's  hands 
to  sit  down  to  table 
in  my  time 

19  not  otherwise 

to  raise  one's  eyes  to  heaven 
to  give  some  one  a  reproachful 
look 

20  to  shake  one's  head 
to  be  like  some  one 

to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 


jouer  un  role 

en  tenir  pour  les  he'ros 

le  cas  e'che'ant  .  . 

le  bout  du  petit  doigt 
bien  des  sottises 
il  sail  s'en  servir 

etre  aux  prises  avec  .  . 

ils  m'ennuient 

couper  en  petits  morceaux 

rattraper  qn. 

juger  a  propos  do  .  . 

frapper  la  porte  avec  colere 

froncer  le  sourcil 

ce  n'est  pas  la  peine  d'en  parler 

hausser  les  £paules 

ne  dites  pas  de  sottises 
s'adosser  a  la  chemine'e 
etre  mort  et  enterr6 

s'asseoir  a  cot6  de  qn. 
je  le  lui  ai  entendu  dire 
battre  des  mains 

je  finirai  par  me  facher 
vous  vous  en  repentirez 
donner  une  semonce  a  qn. 

couper  la  retraite  i  qn. 
faire  semblant  de  faire  qc. 
faire  un  tapage  affreux 

des  lors 

oser  ouvrir  la  bouche 

durant  des  heures  entieres 

se  frotter  les  mains 
se  mettre  a  table 
de  mon  temps 

pas  autrement 

lever  les  yeux  au  ciel 

regarder  qn.  d'un  air  de  reproche 

hocher  la  t£te 
ressembler  a  qn. 
etre  hors  de  cause 
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20  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cur£ 

19.  Elle  lui  souhaita  la  bienvenue  d'un  air  maussade ;  apres  quoi 

elle  se  rassit  tout  d'une  piece. 

20.  II  y  avait  des  annees  qu'ils  se  connaissaient. l 

21.  Je  me  demandais  ce  que  je  ferais  si  j'etais  a  sa  place. 

22.  Nous  pouvons  partir  tout  de  suite  ou  attendre  le  prochain  train, 

comme  vous  voudrez.2 

23.  Vous  avez  beau  essayer,  vous  ne  reussirez  pas. 

24.  II  le  fit,  ce  qui  nous  surprit  tous  beaucoup. 

25.  Je  m'en  tiens  toujours  a  ce  que  j'ai  dit. 

26.  Quand  vous  serez  plus  age,  vous  ne  parlerez  pas  comme  cela.3 

27.  Si  vous  aviez  vecu  de  leur  temps,  ils  vous  auraient  arrache  la 

langue  et  les  ongles. 


II 

1.  A  peine 4  nous  fumes-nous  assis  que  la  porte  s'ouvrit 

2.  Pensez-vous  qu'il  y  ait  personne  qui  accepte  ? 

3.  Je  frappai  la  table  du  poing,  ce  qui  me  fit  grand  mal. 

4.  Que  dira-t-il,  quand  il  viendra  et  qu'il  verra  cela  ? 

5.  C'est  une  telle  bagatelle  qu'il  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'en  parler. 

6.  Je  veux  qu'il  m'aime  assez  pour  ne  pas  etre  satisfait  quand  je 

suis  malheureuse. 

7.  "  Que5  vous  etes  peu  logique  !  "  s'ecria-t-elle. 

8.  Ils  sont  morts  depuis  si  longtemps e  qu'ils  ne  devraient  guere 

vous  interesser. 

9.  Comment  aimeriez-vous  que  j'en  fisse  autant?7 

10.  Vous  vous  seriez  entendus  a  merveille. 

1 1.  N'aviez-vous  jamais  entendu  parler  de  lui  auparavant  ? 

12.  S'il  ne  1'aime  pas,  elle,  en  revanche  il  aime  son  argent.8 

13.  Nous  le  lui  avons  entendu  dire  a  lui-meme. 

14.  J'ai  peur  qu'ils  ne  devinent  la  cause  de  notre  absence. 

1 5.  II  n'est  pas  sur  que  je  ne  fasse  pas  de  meme  9  un  jour  ou  1'autre. 

1 6.  "II  est  evident  que  vous  avez  raison,"  dit-elle  en  battant  des 

mains. 

17.  N'est-ce  pas  vous  que  j'ai  rencontre  ce  matin? 

1 8.  Vous  auriez  du  arriverbien  plus  tot.10 

19.  Vous  avez  du  etre  tres  fatigue. 

1  Or  Ik  se  connaissaient  depuis  des        fi  Or  77  y  a  si  longtemps  qu'ih  sont 
annees.  marts. 

2  Or  comme  il  vous  plaira.  7  Or  que  je  fisse  fie  tntme. 

3  Or  ai>isi\  de   la.    sorte,    de    cette        8  Or  sa  fortune,  ses  ecus. 
fa(on.  9  Or  quetene  le  fasse  fas. 

*  Or  Nous  nous  etion*  a.  peine  .  .  10  Or  de  lien  meilleure  hevre. 

6  Or  Comme,  or  Combien, 
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ment  en  l  moi,  et  j'entrais  dans  des  discussions  qui  faisaient  presque 
perdre  1'esprit  au  pauvre  cure.2  Pendant  nos  Ie9ons,  les  choses 
allaient  bien  tant  qu'il  s'agissait  des  devoirs  a  corriger,  car,  quoiqu'ils 
fussent  aussi  courts  que  possible,3  ils  etaient  toujours  soignes.  Mais 
apres  cela  nous  passions  a  la  lecture.  Or  le  cure  aimait  beaucoup 
les  heros  de  1'antiquite  et  admirait  leur 4  courage  physique. 
Pour  ma  part,5  je  ne  partageais  ni  ses  gouts  ni  son  admiration,  mais 
j'eprouvais  une  antipathic  prononcee  pour  les  Grecs  et  les  Remains. 
Le  cure  avait  beau  se  facher  et  raisonner,  je  le  taquinais,  je 
1'ennuyais  et  le  harcelais,  et  il  finissait  par  dire  :  "  Mademoiselle  de 
Lavalle,  vous  repasserez  vos  empereurs  remains,  et  vous  prendrez 
soin  6  de  ne  pas  confondre  Tibere  avec  Vespasien  "  ;  et  la-dessus  il 
s'en  allait  en  trottinant,  sans  dire  un  mot  de  plus. 


CHAPTER  II 


III 

Un  jour,  le  cure  et  moi,  nous  nous  etions  a  peine  assis  a  notre 
table7  que  la  porte  s'ouvrit  et  que  Perrine  entra  dans  un  etat  de 
grande  agitation.  "  Le  feu  est-il  a  la  maison  ?  demanda  ma  tante. — 
Non,  madame,  mais  la  vache  est  dans  le  champ  d'orge  et  les  lapins 
dans  le  potager."  Quand  ma  tante  se  fut  precipitee  dehors  a  la 
suite  de  la  domestique,  je  me  tournai  vers  le  cure  et  lui  dis : 
"  Croyez-vous  qu'il  y  ait  dans  le  monde  entier  une  femme  aussi 
abominable  que  ma  tante  ?  Savez-vous  ce  qu'elle  a  fait  hier  ?  Elle 
m'a  battue  !  Mais  j'ai  trouve  le  moyen  deme  venger."  Je  m'assis 
a  cote  de  lui.  "  Vous  avez  entendu  parler  de  mon  oncle  de 
Pavol  ?  Eh  bien  !  ma  tante  craint  par-dessus  tout  que  je  ne  me 
plaigne  a  M.  de  Pavol  et  que  je  ne  lui  demande  de  me  prendre  chez 
lui.  Je  la  menacerai  d'ecrire  a  mon  oncle."  En  ce  moment  ma 
tante  entra  comme  un  ouragan.  "  Reine,  venez  ici,"  cria-t-elle. 
Je  lui  fis  un  grand  salut,  et,  sautant  sur  une  chaise  a  son  grand 
ebahissement,  je  me  laissai  glisser  par  la  fenetre  dans  le  jardin.  Le 
soir,8  pendant  le  diner,  elle  avait  1'air  aussi  gracieux  qu'un  9  dogue 

1  Or  chez.  6  Or  vousferez  en  sorte. 

2  Or  qui  mcttaient  le  pattvre  cure  a  "  Or  a  peine  etions-neus  installed  a 
rentiers,  notre  table,  le  cure  et  utoi. 

3  Or  le  plus  courts  possible.  8  Le  soir,  not  Dans  la.  soiree,  to  avoid 

4  Or  dont  il  admirait  le  .  .  dans  .  .  pendant  .  . 

6  Or  Pour  mat,  or  quant  a  moi.  »  Or  I' air  gracieux  d'un  .  . 
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PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


EX.  xxxvii 


tnidj* 


3tcucn  ttttJ> 

(1)  N.  $<|)  arbeite. 
A.  €r  lobt 

G.  <£r  bebarf       tncin(etr) 
z>.  <£r  antrr>ortet  mir» 

(2)  TV.  2>u  roarteft. 

G.  3d)  gebenfe  frcin(er)* 


(3) 


/>. 


(i) 


(3) 


<£tunbe. — Singular. 
/  work. 

He  praises  me. 
He  is  in  need  of  -»ie. 
He  replies  to-me. 
Thou  waitest. 
I  love  thee. 
I  think  of-thee. 
I  tell  to-thee. 
He  plays. 
You  see  him. 
You  think  of -him. 
You  give  to-him. 
She  plays. 
He  sees  her. 
He  thinks  of-iier. 
He  gives  to-hcr. 
It  plays. 
I  see  it. 
I  think  of-it. 
I  give  to-it. 

Plural. 

N.  SSBit?  arbetten.  We  work. 

A.   €r  lobt  tttt$»  He  praises  «J. 

G.  <£r  bebarf        Uttfcr.  He  is  in  need  of-us. 

D.  <£r  aitttoortet  tttt$.  He  replies  to-us. 

roartet  (Sic  roarten).    You  wait. 

I  love_>w/. 

I  think  of-you. 

I  tell  to-you. 

They  play. 

He  sees  them. 

He  thinks  of-them. 

He  gives  to-them. 


@r  ftrielt. 
2>uftrf>ft      iftm 
2)u  gebenfft  fcitt(er)*1 
1)u  gtbft       Ujm* 
@ie  fpielt. 
<£r  ftcbt      flc» 
<£r  gebenft  iJjrcv. 
(£r  gtcbt      ifjn 
@d  fpielt. 


c.  3<i?  gebertfe  fcin(er)*2 


3d}  gefcenfe  en*  **(3$* 


D. 


fagc 
^  <Ste  fptelcn. 
^4.  <£r  fieb^t       flc» 
c.  <£r  gebettft  ihrct. 
D.  <£r  gibt       ihtvcn. 


<^  (3<)ncn) 


i  The  shorter  forms  mcin,  bcin,  f  tin,  are  often  used  in  poetry  and  idioms. 
•2.  Seiner  can  only  be  used  in  reference  to  persons  ;  if  referring  to  things, 
bcffcn,  fceffelfcen,  button,  must  be  used  :— 

3cl?  bin  ftcffcn  geroiB.     I  am  sure  of-it. 

3*  wei§  nidits  t>avon.     I  know  nothing  about-it. 
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EX.    XXXVII 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


PRACTICE  : — 


<£s  ift  <m  tnir 1 311  fpielen, 
es  u?ar  an  Mr  311  fpred]en,  zc. 

€s  fdjmerft  wir, 
es  fdjinerfte  Mr,  zc. 


It  is  ;/y  turn  to  play, 

It  was  thy  turn  to  speak,  etc. 

I  relish  it, 

You  liked  it,  etc. 


1  Cf.  French  : — C'est  ti  mot  a  jouer,  etc. 

J>er  Sens  (poet.),  spring,  lent,     fiil)  I  en, 

(Imper.  of  t»crQCffcu, 


Ex.  42), 

feftlen  (Dat), 
erfrenen, 


to  forget, 
to  miss,  to  ail, 
to  be  wanting. 
to  rejoice, 
nothing  at-all. 


Umrmeit, 


A>  refresh. 
/0  warm. 
/*0w  are  you  ? 


ill-bred,  naughty. 
//fc«  (adv.) 

A.  i.  X>ergi§  metn  ntdjt!  —  3d]  n?crbe  bein  nic  oergeffen. 
2.  IDas  tft  3^ngn  begegnct?  —  <£in  gropes  Ungliirf  ift  mir 
begegnct.     3.  VOas  fefylt  bir,  metn  licbes  Ktnb  ?  —  ZHtr  fcljlt 
gar  ntdjts.     4.    <£rinnerft  5u  bid]  fetner  nod]?  —  3a/  f^r 
rooty.      5.  (Sety  es  tl]r  gut?  —  3a/  c5  S^f  ifc  f«^  0ut. 
6.  <£rroarteft  ou  cinen  Brief  r>on  itjnen  ?  —  Ztein,  fie  erinarten 
einen  r>on  mir.     7.  IDillft  ou  mir  gefyordjen  ober  nid]t?  — 
3d]  mill  3fyl£"  gerne  get]ord]en.     8.  (£5  fetyt  it]m  an  IHut. 
9.  3in  ^gn5  erfreu'  id]  bid],        3m  fj^rbft  erquicf'  id]  bid], 

3m  Sommer  fitty'  id]  bid],     3m  ttHrtter  rod'rm'  id]  bid]  ! 

B.  I.  What  had  happened  to  him  ?  —  Nothing  good  (©IttcS). 

2.  Does  he  remember  me  ?  —  No,  he  does  not  remember  you. 

3.  Does  he  expect  a  letter  from  us  ?  —  No,  he  is  expecting  one 
from  her.      4.    That  naughty  child  will   not   obey  us.  —  Then 
punish  him.      5.    I  thank  them.      6.    I  wish  you  happiness  and 
a  long  life.      7.    It  is  their  turn  to  speak.      8.   What  ails  him  ? 
—  Nothing  ails  him.      9.   We  don't  relish  it  at  all. 

C.  i.   These  German  exercises  are  not  difficult.     2.  This 
bookseller  has  old  and  new  books.      3.   Do  not  forget  thy  old 
friends.      4.   The  true  happiness  of  men  consists  in  the  con- 
scientious fulfilment  of  their  duties.       5.    Two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  soldiers  have  returned  to-day.      6. 
I  think  (believe)  it  is  a  quarter  to  nine.     7.   He  is  very  well. 
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140 


PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN   COURSE.— II. 


EXERCISE  XX.     The  Impersonal  Passive  Voice. 
Only  Transitive  Verbs  that  govern  the  Accusative  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  used  in  the  Personal  Passive  :  whilst — 

(a)  Intransitive.  Verbs,  and  (6)  Verbs  that  govern  the  Dative  of 
the  Person,  can  only  be  used  in  the  Impersonal  Passive  Voice  in 
German — 

Active.  Passive. 


(a)  9Jlan  latttct  um 


UI;r 


\  ttrirb  um  geljn  Ufyv  guv 
gdiiutet.* 

They  ring  the  bells  for  church  at  ten  o'clock. 

9Jtan  tattjte  imb  fang  Ms 

jpat  in  bte  ^a^t. 
They   danced    and   sang 
till  late  in  the  night. 


(b) 


fc^t  ntir  nod). 
They  pursue  me. 


@§  ttntrbe  i()m 

or,  3^m  iuitrbe* 

He  was  allowed  to  go. 


IDlatt  ertaufiteifmtgugefyeit. 
They  allowed  him  to  go. 
(cf.  Fr.  '  II  lui  a  ele  permis  de 
partir.') 

*  If  the  sentence  does  not  begin  with  the  Verb,  the  gram.   subj. 
Is  omitted  ;  as, 

Um  3el)n  llljr  ttJtrb  jur 


toirb  tntr 
or,  2ftir  rotrb  nadjgefeljt.* 
I  am  pursued. 


erlnubt  gu 


A.  1.  @g  ift  !einem  romifd)en  ^rtefter  erlauBt  gu  fyetraten. 
2.  2Birb  ^)ier  beutfd)  gefprod)en  ?  —  ^a,  ^)ier  f  ^ridit  man 
beutfd).  3.  ©§  ift  nad)  ^bnen  gefragt  ioorbeu.  4.  SEurbe 
^bncn  erlaubt  ju  bleiben  ?  —  ^ein,  tm  ©egentetl,  e§  iourbc 
mir  berboten  ju  bletben.  5.  2Siirbe  er  nid)t  fd)it»er  ber= 
twunbet  ?  —  £50,  e§  raurbe  fogleid)  nad)  bem  2lrst  gefd)idt. 

jB.  1.  The  slave  was  pursued.  2.  That  is  not  to  be 
expected.  3.  Are  you  allowed  to  do  that  ?  —  No,  we  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  do  it.  4.  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
being  looked  for  everywhere?  —  No,  I  did  not  know  it. 
5.  We  were  promised  great  things.  6.  Is  the  new  German- 
English  dictionary  already  printed  1  —  No,  but  it  is  being 
printed  now.  7.  When  will  it  be  published  ?  —  I  think  it 
will  be  published  in  a  fortnight.  8.  I  was  ordered  to 
translate  three  pages.  9.  There  was  quarrelling  and 
wrangling. 
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THE  PASSIVE  VOICE.  HJ 

EXERCISE  XXI.     Resume  of  the  Cases  in  which  the  English 
Passive  Voice  is  rendered  by  a  different  construction  in  German  :  — 

He  is  said  (supposed)  to  be  very      (§r  fofl  fefyr  reicfy  fcitt.     Ex.  xvi. 

rich.  (II  doit  etre...). 

It  cannot  be  denied.  @8    Ififjt    ficfy    nidjt     lougitcit. 

Ex.  xviii. 


I  had  him  punished.  \    3d)  Itejj  ifyn  fceftrofeit.  Ex.  xviii. 

"  ordered  him  to  be  punished.      ]    (Je  le  fis  punir.) 


That  is  understood.  3)a«  Uerfteljt  fid)  (Cela  s'entend). 

The  thunder  was  heard  to  roll.       9)lon  tycrte  ben  Sonnet  roDen. 

By  the  Gerundive,  see  pp.  123-5 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  9Ba8  ift  511  tfjnu  ? 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained      3)abei  ift  nid;t3  511  flciuiltncn. 
by  it. 

The  nhv«Han  is  to  (rmrt\   !><>  (   ^a"  m"6  fcett  3tr^t  ^olett  fflffctt- 

6e-^   esmttg  na4>  bem  SUgt  gcjdjitft 


sent  for. 
What  shall  I  be  thought  of?  2Ba8  ft>irb  wan  toon  nut  beitfen? 

Recapitulation : — 

1.  They  are  said  to  have  done  their  work  very  well. 

2.  The  dark  clouds  were  seen  to  pass  over  the  mountains. 

3.  The  master  ordered  the  passive  voice  to  be  learnt  by 
heart.     4.  It   could   not  be  imagined   that   it   was   true. 
5.  There  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for.     6.  What  would 
you  be  thought  of,  if  you  were  to  do  that  1     7.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  be  from  home,  when  once  the  gates  are  shut. 
8.  If  you  were  disposed  to  do  your  work  well,  you  would 
be  rewarded.     9.  There  was  nobody  to  be  found.     10.  I 
am  (supply — it)  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  thus. 
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GERMAN  COMPOSITION 


12.  $i 

Die  Sprjiny  foil  ein  geroiffes  IDunbergefdppf  geroefen  fetn, 
roeld^es  ben  Kopf  unb  bie  J£}dnbe  eines  2Tidbd}ens,  ben  Korper 
eines  fjunbes,  bie  5liigel  eines  Dogels,  bie  Stimme  eines  2TZen« 
fdjen,  bie  Klauen  eines  £6n?en,  ben  Sd]tr>an3  eines  Dradjen 

5  fyatte.  5ie  fa§  cmf  einem  5^Ifen  na^e  bet  Cfyeben  in  Bootien, 
unb  pflegte  ben  Doriibergefyenben  fo  fd^mere  Hcitfel  aufsu* 
geben,  ba^  fie  biefelben  nicfyt  lofen  fonnten.  Jllsbann  flog  fte 
3U  iijnen  Ijinsu  unb  rifc  fie  311  fid]  auf  ben  &fyn,  unb  serfleifdjte 
fte  entoeber  mit  ben  Klauen,  ober  ftiir3te  fte  oom  $el\en  Ijinab, 

10  fo  ba|  fie  jdmmerlidi  umfamen. 

•  2tls  einft  0ebipus  in  jene  (5egenben  gefommen  mar,  legte 
ifym  bie  Sp^iny  folgenbes  Hatfel  t>or :  tr>eld]es  (Sefd^opf  am 
ZHorgen  pierfii^ig,  am  ZHittage  smeifu^ig,  am  2tbenbe  brei» 
fii^ig  rocire  ? — (Debipus  beutete  bas  Hatfel  unb  fagte,  ba§  es 

15  ber  ZHenfcfy  fei.  "Denn  biefer  tft  in  ber  Kinb^eit,  auf  f^anben 
unb  5ii^en  fried^enb,  merfiijjig;  n?ann  er  3ungling  unb 
ZTCann  getoorben  ift,  3tDeifii§ig ;  im  filter  aber  breifii^ig,  u?eil 
namlicfy  bie  (5reife  auf  einen  Stab  geftiiftt,  einfjersugeljen 
pffegen.  2tls  (Debipus  fo  bas  Hatfel  geloft  fjatte,  fturste  fid] 

20  bie  ersurnte  Sp^iitf  vom  &l}en  t]erab  unb  fam  felbft  um. 

13.  SantcUuS. 

Cantalus  u?ar  ben  (Sottern  fo  lieb,  ba§  3upiter  ibtm  feine 

gefyetmen  plane  anuertraute  unb  ifyt  3U  ben  ^a^Iseiten  ber 

(Setter  suliejj.     2tber  jener  pflegte   basjenige,  rt>as  er  bet 

3upiter  gefjort  tjatte,  ben  5terblid]en  3U  cerraten.     IDegen 

s  biefes  5re»els  rourbe  er  in  bie  Unterioelt  perftojjen,  rr>o  er  im 

IDaffer  ftefcnb  immer  biirftet.     Denn  fo  oft  er  einen  Crunf 

tt?affer  nebmen  rt>itl,  tceidit  bas  IDaffer  surucf.     (Ebenfo 

I^angen  ^aumfriidite  iiber  bem  Kopfe  beffetben,  aber  fo  oft 

er  biefelben  311  pfliicF en  r>erfud]t,  tperben  bie  ^weige  in  bie 

10  fjofye  entrust  unb  taufd]en  ben  fjungernben. 
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PARALLEL  PASSAGES  13 


12.  THE  SPHINX. 

The  Sphinx  was  a  fabulous  animal  which  the  ancients 
usually  represented  with  the  head  and  hands  of  a  maiden, 
the  body  of  a  winged  dog  or  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon. 
It  was  also  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  human  voice. 

Seated  (§  1 13)  on  a  rock,  the  Sphinx  used  to  put  difficult  5 
riddles  to  every  Theban  that  passed  by ;  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  them  was  either  torn  to  pieces  or  hurled 
from   the   rock.       Many  Thebans    had    already   miserably 
perished,  when  CEdipus  came  into  that  neighbourhood.     To 
him  the  monster  put  a  riddle  which  ran  as  follows  (§  115) :  10 
"  There  is  a  creature  which  in  the  morning  walks  on  four 
feet,  at  noon  on  two  feet,  and  in  the  evening  on  three  feet 
— what  (§   134)  animal   is   it?" — "It   is   man,"  answered 
QEdipus,  "  who  in  infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in  man- 
hood stands  erect  upon  two  feet,  and   in  old  age  totters  15 
along  leaning  on  a  staff."     So   angry  was  the   Sphinx  at 
seeing  (§  103)  herself  outwitted  that  she  threw  herself  down 
from  the  rock  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 


13.  TANTALUS. 

Tantalus  had  endeared  himself  to  Jupiter  so  much  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  banquets  of  the  Olympian  gods. 
Unfortunately  he  betrayed  to  (the)  mortals  the  secret  plans 
which  the  king  of  gods  had  entrusted  to  him.  This  indis- 
cretion proved  his  ruin.  Banished  to  the  nether  world,  he  5 
was  doomed  to  suffer  raging  thirst,  while  standing  (§  98) 
in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  For  whenever  he  attempted  to 
slake  his  thirst,  the  treacherous  water  receded.  And  when- 
ever, pressed  by  hunger,  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
tempting  fruit  which  hung  over  his  head,  the  branches  10 
would  (§  26)  shrink  back  and  mock  his  ravenous  hunger. 
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x  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READER. 

A.  —  The  Dependent  Clause  AFTER  its  Principal  Clause: 

SDer  SRann  ift  after  @I)ren  toert, 
$er  alte  Sing'  jum  33eften  fefjrt. 

$eine  £fyat  gefcfyiefyt,  bte  ber  §err  nicfyt  fteljet. 

©iferfucfyt  ift  eine  Seibenfcfyaft, 

2>ie  mit  Gifer  fii^t,  »o§  Seiben  fdjafft. 

$a§  ©liicf  ^ilft  benen  bic  fic^  felBft  ^elfcn. 
©ebet  bem  ^aifer  »o§  be§  ^aifer'g  ift. 

2Scr  einmat  litgt,  bem  glaubt  man  ntcfct, 
Unb  wenn  er  au^  bie  2Bafyrfyeit  fpridjt. 

2^reue  ift  ein  feltner  ©aft, 
§alt'  i^n  feft  wo  bu  iT;n  ^aft. 

2Bie  i^r  bie  @^racf)e  aucf)  toenbet  uub  brebt, 
5)ie  befte  ©pracfy'  ift  bic  toom  ^erjen  geljt. 

3Kan  mu^  ba§  Sifen  fcfymieben,  tteit  e§  inarm  ift. 

$rage  nic^t  n»og  2lnbre  nttt^cn  ; 
t'  auf  beine  eignen  @ad)en. 

man,  wcnu  man  jtoolf  ^af>re  alt  ift  ?  — 
bretje^nte. 

33ofe  ift  nie  f^Iimmer  ol§  wentt  er  fromm  t^ut. 

Xro^flein  mujj  jur  @rbe  follcn, 

ba§  jarte  Saumc^en  nc^en, 

mit  Duetten  toeiter  woUen, 

ba3  ^ifd^Iein  aucb  crgo^cn, 

im  33a^'  bie  9Kur;Ie  f^Iogcn, 
3Dtujj  im  ©trom'  bie  ©c^iffe  tragen, 
Unb  \w  toaren  benn  bie  SJleere, 
SSBcitn  nic^t  erft  ba§  Xro|)flein  tpdtc  ? 

2)ic  grilnc  ©tobt 
$jc^  toei^  eu<^>  eine  fcfyone  Stabt, 
®ie  lauter  grime  £>aufer  ^ot. 
2)ie  ^aufer,  bie  finb  grojs  Hnb  lletn, 
Unb  loer  nur  tcitt,  bev  barf  tyinein. 
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•£>ie  (Strain,  bie  ftnb  freilirf;  frumm  ; 
<5ie  fiifyren  fyier  unb  bort  Return  ; 
©affen,  bie  gerab  auSgefj'n, 

finb  langtoetlig  ansufcljeti. 

2Bege,  bie  finb,  toeit  unb  fcreit, 
2Jtit  bunten  SBlumen  iiberftreut. 
$a§  ^ftafter,  ba§  ift  fanft  unb  toei$, 
Unb  feine  garb'  ben  £aufern  gleid^. 
@S  luo^nen  toiele  Seute  bort, 
Unb  atte  lieben  i^ren  Drt  ; 
©anj  betttlid)  fic^t  man  bie§  barau§, 
bw  fingt  in  feinem  £au§. 

Seute  bie  finb  atte  Hetn, 
finb  lauter  33ogelein. 
S'iun,  fagt,  toie  fyeifjt  bie  griine  ©tabt, 
$)tc  lauter  griine  $a'iifer  I)at? 


B.  —  The  Dependent  Clause  BEFORE  its  Principal 
Clause  :  — 

A  Dependent  Clause  supplies,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  Preliminaries  (p.  xix),  the  place  of  a  Substantive, 
Adjective,  or  Adverb  ;  as  such,  if  placed  before  its 
Principal  Clause,  it  affects  the  order  of  words  in  the 
latter  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Object,  Comple- 
ment, Adverb,  &c.,  introducing  a  Principal  Clause. 
Compare  — 


)  ,  bie  @.  f  r  ber  ^ 

Scoot  btc  ©onnc  cnifgtttg      j  B 

Before  sunrise  )  glowed    the     peaks    of    the 

Before  the  sun  rose          j       Alps. 

1  Notice  that  this  placing  of  the  Dependent  Clause  before  its  Prin- 
cipal Clause  causes  the  Verb  of  the  latter  to  follow  close  upon  the  Verb 
of  the  former.  Generally,  however,  a  Conjunction  or  Adverb,  cor- 
relative to  the  term  whicn  introduces  the  first  clause,  is  placed  before 
the  latter  :  — 

SSBtc  bu  foeft,  fo  totrfl  bit  emtetu—  2Bo  ein  2ta«  ift,  bo  fammefn  ftd)  bie 
2lbter.—  28et  ben  Stder  pflegt,  ben  pflegt  ber  9Ic!fer. 
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3. 

fjaben  $erten  geljabt.  $d)  bin  in  ber 
getoefen.  (£§  toar  fel)r  fdjon  aitf  ben  23ergen.  2fiir  fatten 
fcfjBneS  ^Better  nnb  finb  faft  bie  ganje  3eit  int  $reien 
getuefen.  3d)  traf  in  Citjern  eine  @d)ar  t>on  ©djulfreunben. 
5  ©ie  toaren  anf  bent  SRigi  getoefcn ;  aber  fie  fatten  feine 
9lu§fidjt  gefjabt.  (Sie  fufjren  nut  bem  3)ambfer  iiber  ben 
©ee.  Sc^  if  eijj  nici)tf  ipa§  naiij^er  au§  ifjnen  getuorben  ift. 
2Sir  reiften  t>on  Sujern  nacf)  ^nterlafen.  9luf  ber  9teife 
beinerften  tt?ir  tnit  23eforgni§,  ba§  ba§  ^Better  tri'tbe  ttwrbe, 

xoitnb  e§  fielen  fdfjon  einige  £ro£fen.  2Bir  batten,  ba§ 
fcfyone  3Better  Jt)itrbe  nun  boruber  fein ;  aber  itber  -ftacfyt 
toar  ber  §immel  tuicber  ganj  !tar  getoorben.  @§  tear  nur 
etn  ©etPttter  getuefen,  unb  h)tr  toaren  frof),  ba§  unfre 
93eforgni§  unbegri'mbet  geinefen  tt>ar. 

15  3d)  ging  in§  ©ebirge  unb  beftieg  ba§  2Better^orn. 
®ie  5lu§[icf)t  )uar  ttmnberfcf)6n.  ^e  ^of)er  id)  ftieg  unb  je 
initber  id)  tuurbe,  befto  gro§arttger  tourbe  ba§  panorama. 
@§  njar  unten  gan^  h?arm;  aber  allmafjlid;)  tourbe  e§ 
falter,  unb  auf  bem  ©i^)fel  iDiirbe  id)  erfroren  fein,  n>enn  id) 

20  nidjt  tnein  ^Jtaib  bei  mir  gefjabt  ^atte.— 2Btr  tuerben  bie 
nadjften  Qrerien  bei  meinem  On!el  in  (£d)ottlanb  fein.  $d) 
U)urbe  lieber  nad)  ®eutfd)Ianb  gefjen;  aber  au§  biefem 
ftttten  3QSunf^c  h)trb  nid)t§  toerben.  9)lein  23ruber  au§ 
Snbien  toirb  llrlaub  ^aben;  er  ttrirb  and)  bort  fein. 

25  dr  ift  €ffi^ier  gelr-orben.  (Sr  toirb  balb  ^aubtmann 
uierben.  @r  tourbe  e§  fcfjon  i?orige§  Sa^r  geaiorben 
fein ;  aber  er  ift  lange  !ran?  getoefen.  @r  ift  beinafje  brei^ig 
Safjre  alt.  2Bir  finb  atte  gefpannt,  if)n  ir-iebersufeijen. 
@r  toirb  fid)  uumbern,  ba^  id)  fo  gro^  geiDorben  bin. 

Grammar.— Auxiliary  Verbs,  §§  11-14,  pp.  108-113.     Exercise  3,  p.  193. 

Oral  Practice—  (1)  2So  btft  bit  in  ben  fterten  gewefen?  (2)  2Ba§  fut 
2»etter  Ijabt  t()t  geljabt?  (3)  9»a§  ift  cm!  bcinen  (Jramben  getDorbcn? 
(4)  SBHe  tear  bie  2tu§fid)t  bom  2Betterb,orn  ?  (5)  2So  wirft  bit  bie  nodrften 
{Jetien  jubrtngen  ?  (6)  alarum  getjft  bit  nidtjt  nacf)  ®eutfcf)lanb  f 
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4.  Conditional  Present  and  Perf.  of  fetn,  fyaben, 
(in  interrog.  neg.  sent.) 

5.  Imperative  of  fein,  fyaben,  tDerben. 

Exercise. — Translate  :  1.  I  am  getting  tired.  2.  He  \vil! 
become  ill.  3.  Where  have  you  (Sing?)  been  in  the  holidays  ? 
4.  We  shall  not  go  to  Scotland.  5.  It  is  getting  cold.  6. 
You  (Sing?)  have  grown  very  tall.  7.  What  has  become  of 
your  friend?  8.  He  is  going  to  be  (become)  an  officer.  9. 
We  have  had  no  view.  10.  I  should  be  anxious.  11.  The 
sky  was  becoming  clear  again.  12.  You  would  have  been 
very  tired.  1 3.  Will  he  be  there  ?  1 4.  He  is  going  to  have 
furlough.  15.  Had  you  not  your  rug  with  you?  16.  The 
wind  has  turned  quite  cold.  17.  I  should  have  been  very 
glad.  1 8.  Had  not  your  anxiety  been  unfounded  ?  19.  Who 
is  there?  20.  It  is  I.  21.  Is  it  you  ?  22.  No,  it  is  he. 

Reproduction. — They  are  now  having  holidays.  They  have 
been  to  Switzerland.  They  have  had  fine  weather  all  the  time. 
We  are  going  to  Lucerne  next  holidays.  We  shall  ascend  the 
Rigi.  I  hope  that  we  shall  have  fine  weather,  for  the  view 
from  the  top  is  magnificent.  My  brother  from  India  will  go 
with  us.  He  would  rather  go  to  Germany.  We  are  longing 
to  see  him  again.  He  became  captain  when  he  was  thirty. 
I  too  shall  become  a  soldier. 


Exercise  4 

N.B.— See  List  of  Strong  Verbs,  pp.  277-279,  for  Drill. 

Drill. — 1.  Present  and  Imperfect  Passive  of  lobert,  liebeit, 
beftegen. 

2.  Perfect  and  Future  Passive  of  fragen,  bejcfjerrfen  (neg.) 

3.  Pluperf.    and   Future   Perf.   Passive  of  beftegen,  ef)lTU 
(interrog.) 

4.  Pres.  and   Perf.   Cond.   Passive  of  Iteben,  betounbertt 
(interrog.  neg.) 
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CHAPTER   XIV.— COMPARISON    OF  ADJECTIVES 


This  carpet  is  small ; 
but  this  one  is  smaller, 
and  this  is  the  smallest. 


(i)  SJtefer  Zfy&ufy  ift  ttetn ; 
abet  btefer  ift  fletner, 
unb  bie§  ift  bet  Beinfte. 

2)te  2tj)fel  ftnb  iefct  btHig ;  Apples  are  cheap  now  ; 

bie  SBirnen  roerbert  nod)  biHtge*  ;  pears  will  get  cheaper  yet ; 

bie  $irfd)en  finb  im  Suit  am  biUigfien.   cherries  are  cheapest  in  July. 


£>er  fletne  £e££ 
bie  btEtgen  2tyj 

POSITIVE 
Item  (small) 

id)  ;       ber  f  letnere  Xepjrid)  ;        ber  fletnfte  leptntf). 
el;         bie  btEiger(e)n  93trnen;  bte  biEtgften  Jlirfdjen 

COMPARATIVE                     SUPERLATIVE 
fieincr              Iletnft  (ber,  bie,  ba§  fletnfte  ; 

am  fletnften) 

(cheap)  biHiger  bttttgft  (ber  btEigfte ; 

am  biEtgften) 

(2)  Adjectives  in  e,  CV,  el,  en* 

triibe  (dull,  not  clear)    trttber  triibft  (ber  tritbfte ; 

am  triibften) 

munter  (gay)  muntrer  muntetrft  (ber  munterfte ; 

am  munterften) 

ettel  (vain)  ettler  eitelft  (ber  eitelfte ; 

am  ettelften) 

befdjetben  (modest)       befdjetbner        befdjeibmft  (ber  befdjeibcnfte ; 

am  bef  djetbenften) 

(3)  Adjectives  ending  with  a  dental  (fc,  t),  sibilant  (g,  ft, 

fd),  3)  or  vowel. 

mtlb  (mild) 

lout  (loud) 

[Up  ^SWCCty  ]ltpCV 

feiibfdjer 
ftolser 


mtlber 
laitter 


fjitbfd)  (pretty) 
ftots  (proud) 
fret  (free) 


(4)  Participles, 
retjenb  (charming) 

gebtlbet  (cultured) 
but  gefitdjt  (sought  after) 


mtlbcft(bermtlbefte; 
am  inilbeften) 
laitteft  (ber  lautefte ; 
am  lattteftcn) 
fufeeft  (ber  fttfsefte ; 
am  fufjeften) 
fjubfdjeft  (ber  bubfdjeftc ; 
am  Ijubidjeften) 
ftolscft(berftol3efte; 
am  ftoljeften) 
freiet  fretft  (ber  freifte ; 

am  freiften) 
orfteieft  (ber  freiefte; 
am  fretoften) 


retjenber  retjenbft  (ber  retjenbfte; 

ant  retjenbften) 
gebtlbeter  gebtlbetft  (ber  gebtlbctfte ; 

am  gebilbetften) 
gefudjter  gefttdjteft  (ber  gefudjtefte ; 

am  gefud)teften) 
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85.  Regular  Comparison.  —  The   degrees  of  Comparison  are 
formed  in  German  — 

by  adding  ev  to  form  the  Comparative,  e.g.  — 

fleitt  (small),  Comp.  flctncr 
by  adding  ft  to  form  the  Superlative,  e.g.  :  — 

fleitt  (small),     Sup.  fleinft 
billig  (cheap),  Sup.  btEigft. 

86.  Comparison  of  Adjectives  in  e,  tt,  cl»  —  (a)  Adjectives 
ending  in  c  are  treated  as  though  the  c  were  not  there,  e.g.  :  — 

trage   (lazy),  trager,    trcigft 
tritbe    (dull),  triiber,   triibft. 

(b)  Adjectives  in  tt,  el,  tn  generally  drop  the  e  of  their  termina- 
tion in  the  Comparative,  e.g.  tojjfet  (brave),  tapfter  ;  ebel 
(noble),  eblet  ;  Often  (open),  offner,  but  not  in  the  Super- 
lative, e.g.  tapferft,  ebelft,  offenft. 

87.  Superlative   in   eft.  —  (a)    The    superlative    of   adjectives 
ending  with  a  dental  (l>,  t)  or  a  sibilant  (§,  ft,  fd),  3)  is  formed 
in  eft,  e.g.  mtlb  (mild),  Superl.  milbeft  ;  fait  (cold),  fdltcft  ; 
jilf3  (sweet),  fftfeeft  ;  fjflbftf)  (pretty),  f)iibfrf)eft  ;  ftolj  (proud), 


(b)  In  colloquial  German,  superlatives  like  ber  tjeifete  Jag  (the  hottest 
day),  bie  fii&te  SBirne  (the  sweetest  pear),  are  not  unusual. 

(c)  Adjectives  ending  with  a  vowel  can  take  eft  but  take  more  frequently 
ft,  e.g.  S)a§  fvetfte  QJolf  (the  freest  nation),  mein  treufter  {yveunb  (my  m°5t 
faithful  friend). 

Note.  —  Participles  whose  last  syllable  is  unaccented  always  form  the 
superlative  in  ft,  even  when  ending  in  b  or  t,  e.g.  £a§  retjenbfte  Sttjal 
(the  most  charming  valley),  bd§  gebilbetfte  93ol!  (the  most  civilised  nation), 
but  mein  geliebtefter  3rcunb  (my  most  beloved  friend). 

88.   Equality.  —  Equality  is  expressed  in  German  as  in  English 
by  certain  particles  placed  before  the  positive,  e.g.  :  — 

@r  tft  fo  grofs  toie  id)  (He  is  as  tall  as  I). 

@r  tft  nicfyt  jo  alt  ttrie  tc^  (He  is  not  so  old  as  I). 

@r  tft  ebenfo  alt  true  id^  (He  is  just  as  old  as  I). 

@te  ftnb  alle  gleid)  alt  (They  are  all  of  the  same  age). 
Note  also  :  @r  tft  toentger  fleifjtg  al§  fein  SBntber, 

He  is  less  industrious  than  his  brother. 

@r  tft  mtnber  begabt  al§  fcirt  SBritbcr, 
He  is  less         gifted    than  his    brother. 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Journal  of  Education. — ' '  Mr.  Siepmann  says  in  his  preface  that  '  the 
present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Ntuert 
Richtung  to  the  teaching  of  German  in  public  schools,  as  far  as  this  is 
feasible  under  existing  circumstances.  The  attempt  is  successful,  and 
we  have  here  a  book  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  will 
prove  a  most  satisfactory  introduction  to  German. 

"The  Primer  contains  several  novel  features.  Most  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  arrangement  by  which  reader,  grammar,  and  exercises 
are  all  in  one,  and  closely  dependent  on  each  other,  though  each  is 
assigned  a  separate  part  of  the  book.  First,  there  is  the  reader:  a  series 
of  extracts,  many  of  them  written  for  the  special  purpose  of  leading  up 
to  some  section  of  the  grammar,  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  text.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  Siepmann 
has  shown  great  skill  in  writing  these  pieces,  and  that  they  are  by  no 
means  as  artificial  as  one  might  expect.  At  the  end  of  each  Lesestuck 
are  a  number  of  questions  which  the  pupils  are  to  answer  from  the  text ; 
this  will  be  found  to  encourage  them  in  the  colloquial  use  of  the 
language.  The  grammar  is  clearly  expressed.  As  a  rule,  the  left-hand 
page  contains  the  paradigms,  &c.,  and  remarks  suggested  by  them  are 
given  on  the  opposite  page.  The  pupil  is  not  confused  by  long  lists  of 
exceptions  :  Mr.  Siepmann  has  rightly  considered  it  more  important  to 
dwell  on  leading  principles  and  rules.  The  third  section  consists  of 
exercises.  Most  of  these  are  in  three  parts,  drill  (bearing  on  the  section 
of  the  grammar  which  has  been  learnt),  detached  sentences  (based  on 
the  reader),  and  a  '  reproduction '  (an  English  paraphrase  of  the  Leses- 
tuck).  The  translation  into  German  is  to  be  done  vivd  voce  in  form 
before  being  written  as  part  of  the  home  work. 

"Mr.  Siepmann  has  had  the  happy  thought  of  giving  a  complete 
duplicate  set  of  passages  for  reading,  and  of  corresponding  exercises. 
This  will  give  a  little  variety  to  the  teacher,  and  be  very  useful  in  the 
case  of  pupils  who,  through  illness  or  idleness,  have  not  been  moved  up. 

"  We  recommend  this  book  very  warmly,  as  being,  indeed,  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  in  our  public  schools  some  of  the  more  important 
results  arrived  at  by  the  German  reformers  in  modern  language 
teaching.  The  '  Parallel  Grammar  Series '  embodies  some  of  these  ;  but 
the  idea  that  all  languages,  whether  dead  or  living,  can  best  be  learnt 
according  to  one  particular  scheme  is  by  no  means  beyond  dispute.  It 
is,  further,  an  undoubted  advantage  to  have  the  three  sections  united  in 
one  book,  and  the  same  vocabulary  serving  for  them  all. 

"  This  book  is  well  printed,  the  German  type  being  large  and  clear  ; 
the  proofs  have  been  read  with  care,  and  the  new  orthography  is  carried 
through.  We  have  noticed  very  few  slips,  and  those  of  slight 
importance. " 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "Mr.  Siepmann's  Primer  has  qualities 
which  lead  us  to  commend  it  with  emphasis  to  the  attention  of  class 
teachers  of  German.  Without  rushing  to  any  extreme,  the  author  has 
produced  what  we  think  will  commend  itself  to  experienced  and  open- 
minded  teachers  as  a  very  practical  and  attractive  modification  of 
methods  that  are  becoming  antiquated,  and  one  uniting  in  a  very  large 
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degree- the  force  of  imitation,  with  those  of  reasoning  and  of  memory. 
It  is  well  enough,  no  doubt,  to  speak  of  learning  a  foreign  language  as 
one  learns  the  mother  tongue.  But,  as  Mr.  Siepmann  very  reasonably 
points  out,  the  English  student  of  German  is  generally  something  more 
than  a  little  child  when  he  begins  his  task.  At  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards  there  are  other  faculties  than  those  of  imitation 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The  aim  of  this  '  Primer,'  as  the  author, 
with  studied  moderation,  terms  it,  appears  to  be  to  unite  all  the  avail- 
able faculties  of  the  mind  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
which  shall  be  serviceable  at  an  early  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  sound 
and  capable  of  progressive  improvement.  The  work  is  in  three  parts. 
But  these  are  wholly  interdependent,  and  the  progress  made  in  each  is 
simultaneous. 

"The  Reader  is  the  nucleus  of  the  book.  It  is  intended  to  form  an 
introduction  to  the  German  language  for  boys  or  girls  of  about  fourteen, 
and  aims  at  gradually  evolving  the  more  elementary  points  of  accidence 
and  those  rules  of  syntax  which  are  indispensable  even  to  beginners. 
The  Grammar  collects  and  systematises  the  phenomena  of  accidence  and 
syntax  so  evolved.  The  Exercises  apply  to  what  has  been  learnt  in  the 
Reader  and  in  the  Grammar.  This  is  done  partly  by  Drill  in  accidence, 
partly  in  the  shape  of  separate  sentences.  But  as  a  language  is  acquired 
not  merely  by  a  process  of  logical  reasoning  but  also  by  imitation, 
a  continuous  passage  has  been  added  to  each  exercise,  with  the  object  of 
developing  what  is  called  in  German  '  Sprachgefuhl. ' 

"That  is  the  author's  own  statement  of  the  plan,  in  general,  of  the 
work.  Its  purpose  as  a  Primer  is.  however,  served  very  appreciably  also 
by  the  introductory  section  on  German  sounds,  letters,  characters,  and 
other  primary  elements.  Quite  of  a  piece  with  the  careful  and  practical 
character  of  the  whole,  are  the  Interesting  and  useful  explanations  of 
the  preface,  which  may  be  regarded  as  addressed  primarily  to  teachers, 
but  also  to  practical  educationists  at  large.  The  points  which  the 
author  has  held  chiefly  in  mind,  in  building  UTJ  this  elementary  course, 
are  summed  up  into  five.  These  are — (1)  The  close  interdependence  of 
Grammar,  Reader,  and  Exercises;  (2)  The  inductive  method  of  working 
up  from  example  to  rule  before  formulating  the  rules  themselves,  and 
descending  again  from  rule  to  example  ;  (3)  The  comparatively  elemen- 
tary character  of  the  Grammar,  and  the  comparatively  advanced 
character  of  the  Reader,  as  contrasted  with  most  school  books  now  in 
use  ;  (4)  The  attention  paid  to  pronunciation,  and  the  endeavour  to 
treat  German  as  a  spoken  language,  without  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
vehicle  of  light  conversation ;  (5)  The  dual  system  on  which  the 
passages  in  the  Reader  have  been  arranged,  so  that  a  boy  may  remain 
more  than  one  term  in  a  form  or  set  without  having  to  re-tread  his 
steps.  Not  less  for  the  purposes  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  and 
the  higher  standards  of  Elementary  Schools,  than  for  the  Public  Schools 
which  the  author  had  especially  in  mind,  is  such  a  work  of  practical 
interest  at  the  present  time. " 

Education. — "  Mr.  Siepmann's  German  Primer  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  introduce  into  English 
schools,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  of  the  Xeuere  Hichtung,  which 
have  on  the  Continent  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
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Type,  arrangement,  and  references  are  all  good  and  accurate.  We  have 
tested  them  in  several  ways.  This  is  the  only  complete  book  on  the 
new  system  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  hope  its  publication  will  do 
much  to  make  the  early  study  of  the  German  language  more  thorough. " 

The  Modern  Language  Teachers'  Guide. — "Every  page  of  this  book 
shows  unmistakably  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  singularly  able  practical 
teacher.  It  is  the  only  book  for  public  school  use  which  consistently 
carries  out  the  principles  of  the  new  method.  It  will  undoubtedly 
achieve  very  great  success. " 

Educational  Neios. — "  The  assistant  master  at  Clifton  College  has  not 
only  formed  a  satisfactory  Lehrplan,  but  has  made  it  possible  to  carry 
out  his  plan  practically  and  livingly.  The  vocabulary  is  not  a  mere 
lexicon  of  words  and  their  synonyms.  The  words  are  annotated  where 
requisite  with  historical,  geographical,  as  well  as  linguistic  explana 
tions.  This  single,  useful,  and  wisely-arranged  book  contains  all  that 
is  required  for  an  average  school  year." 

School  Guardian. — "The  system  suggested  in  the  above  volume  is 
eminently  practical.  The  book  is  clear  and  well  arranged,  and  any 
teacher  who  follows  Mr.  Siepmann's  advice  should  experience  no 
difficulty  in  giving  his  pupils  a  thoroughly  sound  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  German." 

Schoolmaster. — "  Mr.  Siepmann's  book  is  a  useful  combination  of 
Reader,  Grammar  and  Exercises.  The  Reading  Lessons  begin  with 
very  simple  sentences  and  by  careful  graduation  arrive  at  fairly 
difficult  passages  in  prose  and  vgrse." 

Phonetic  Journal.— "  The  plan  of  duplicating  each  lesson,  for  the 
benefit  of  dullards  who  need  to  be  taken  twice  over  the  same  ground 
without  being  nauseated  by  the  same  old  material,  is  excellent. 

"The  Grammar,  which  covers  the  usual  ground,  is  much  more  helpful 
than  most  grammars  in  the  matter  of  declensions." 

Western  Daily  Press. — "Mr.  Siepmann's  Primer  is  constructed  on 
different  lines  to  the  Primers  generally  in  use  and  will  arouse  genuine 
interest. 

"  The  Reader  contains  simple,  but  intelligent  sentences,  short  and 
easy  stories,  etc.,  and  poetry.  The  Grammar  is  concise,  and  the  points 
to  be  specially  remembered  are  lucidly  explained.  In  the  Exercises  the 
pupil  will  find  not  only  scope  to  exercise  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
but  much  information  of  a  useful  kind." 

Scotsman. — " It  is  a  thoroughgoing  work.  It  has  a  good  'Reader  '- 
Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  thus  being  complete  in  itself." 

Glasgow  Herald.— "The  system  Is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  it  has 
been  carefully  worked  out,  and  ought  to  produce  good  results." 

Oxford  Magazine.—"  The  appearance  of  this  book  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  modern  languages  in  England.  It  represents  the  tirst 
serious  attempt  to  introduce  into  this  country,  in  a  form  likely  to  be 
acceptable,  the  principles  of  the  Marburg  School,  whose  influence  on 
the  continent  has  been  so  far-reaching.  The  author's  aim  is  « to  treat 


the  language  as  a  living  thing  and  at  the  same  time  draw  from  it  some 
mental  discipline  and  general  outline,  to  impart  ease  in  pronunciation 
and  speech  without  degrading  instruction  to  lessons  in  small  talk  and 
conversation.'  The  Primer  is  divided  into  three  parts — Reader, 
Grammar,  and  Exercises — and  these  divisions  stand  in  close  inter- 
dependence with  a  coincident  vocabulary.  Practice  precedes  abstract 
rules.  On  a  passage  of  the  Reader  are  based  conversation,  grammar, 
and  exercises,  and  endless  variation  suggests  itself  to  a  competent 
teacher.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  Englishman  who  '  hears  a 
German  lesson  '  and  deems  that  to  be  instruction  in  the  German 
tongue,  will  curse  Victor,  Br^al,  Siepmann,  and  all  their  works. 

"  We  have  here  a  rational  method.  The  adoption  of  this  system 
would  speedily  effect  an  incredible  change  in  the  attainments  of  the 
British  schoolboy,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  is 
constantly  forced  upon  our  attention,  viz.,  how  to  induce  the  young 
hopeful  to  learn  something  of  and  in  a  foreign  language. 

"  We  hope  that  a  second  year's  Course  will  soon  be  published." 

Educational  Review. — "  As  regards  the  grammar  we  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Siepmann's  statement  that  most  German  Coitrses  are  over- 
crowded with  rules ;  he,  himself,  has  avoided  the  mistake,  though 
dealing  fully  with  essentials. 

"  The  Primer  seems  highly  practical,  and  is  carefully  worked  out."' 

Saturday  Review. — "Mr.  Otto  Siepmann  has  skilfully  combined  a 
scientific  and  educational  grammar  (not  mere  reference  tables)  with  a 
German  '  Reader.'  To  this  '  Reader ' are  appended  English  exercises,  to 
be  used  chiefly  for  the  reproduction  of  German  sentences  which  have 
previously  been  read  in  the  'Reader' — a  highly  commendable  method, 
because  a  boy's  mind  is  thus  saturated  with  the  form  of  German 
sentences  before  he  is  set  to  translate  English  sentences  into  German. 
Another  point  in  Mr.  Siepmann's  method  strikes  us  as  worthy  of 
imitation— namely,  his  oral  drill.  At  the  end  of  every  passage  in  tho 
'  Reader '  he  prints  a  set  of  German  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  full 
German  sentences  which  can  be  constructed  from  the  passage  just 
studied.  This  is  the  way  to  loosen  the  tongue,  form  the  ear,  make  the 
language  live,  and  lead  boys  as  much  as  possible  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  German.  Moreover,  the  constant  repetition  of  sentences 
is  better  than  the  learning  of  unapplied  grammar." 

Athenaeum. — "Mr.  Siepmann's  Public  School  German  Primer  is  an 
excellent  book.  The  Reader  is  rightly  made  the  chief  feature  of  the 
work ;  the  Grammar  is  intended  to  explain  the  passages  included 
in  the  Reader  ;  and  the  Exercises  are  designed  to  afford  practice  in  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  Grammar.  The  system  is  sound  and  has 
been  carefully  carried  out." 

Guardian. — "This  Primer  consists  of  three  parts — Reader,  Grammar, 
and  Exercises — all  of  which  are  interdependent.  Thus,  the  Reader 
aims  at  evolving  the  elementary  points  of  accidence  and  rules  of  syntax, 
the  Grammar  collects  and  systematises  the  'phenomena'  of  accidence  and 
syntax  so  evolved,  whilst  the  Exercises  apply  what  has  been  learnt  in 
the  Reader  and  in  the  Grammar.  This  part  of  the  work  seems  to  us 
admirably  carried  out,  and  the  pieces  selected  for  the  Reader  are 
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particularly  well  chosen  for  their  purpose.  Mr.  Siepmann  lays  criv.it 
stress  upon  reading  aloud  and  pronunciation,  and  has  prefaced  the 
book  with  quite  an  elaborate  series  of  examples  of  letters  and  sounds, 
with  directions  how  they  should  and  also  how  they  should  not  be 
pronounced.  This  chapter  should  be  of  great  use  to  an  English  teacher 
of  German." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  Englishmen  before  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  bothered 
their  heads  but  very  little  with  the  language  of  Lessing  and  Goethe ; 
but  now  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  their  past  indifference  to 
this  language,  which  is  taught  in  most  of  our  schools.  The  Germans 
themselves  are  great  hands  as  well  as  at  the  learning  as  at  the  teaching 
of  tongues,  and  this  Grammar  of  Mr.  Siepmann  aims  at  enabling  his 
pupils  to  do  more  than  '  bandy  light  prattle  deftly  at  a  railway  station 
or  a  dinner-table.'  His  '  Eeader,'  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  book, 
'  is  intended  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  German  language  for  boys 
or  girls  of  about  fourteen,'  and  aims  at  gradually  evolving  the  more 
elementary  points  of  accidence  which  are  indispensable  even  to 
beginners.  The  Grammar  '  collects  and  systematises  the  phenomena  of 
accidence  and  syntax  so  evolved.'" 

Secondary  Education. — "There  are  various  points  about  this  book 
which  seem  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  to  write  an  easy  Grammar,  one  that  shall  be  popular  with 
careless  and  lazy  pupils.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  write  a  text-book 
that  shall  be  properly  graduated,  and  present  a  requisite  amount  of 
resistance  to  the  pupil  as  he  proceeds  with  his  studies.  The  work  before 
us  is  scarcely  intended  for  very  young  pupils,  but  it  would  be  useful  to 
those  who  begin  to  study  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  so." 

University  Correspondent. — "  This  seems  to  be  a  very  clear  and  careful 
grammar  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools.  The  first  part,  or  '  reader, 'is 
well  selected  and  graduated.  The  arrangement  of  the  grammatical 
section  is  good.  Besides  the  exercises  there  are  easy  pieces  of  con- 
tinuous  prose  for  translation  into  German." 

The  Modern  Language  Quarterly. — "  It  contains  a  reader,  grammar, 
and  writer,  the  exercises  in  the  reader  and  writer  being  in  duplicate,  so 
that  boys  who  are  not  moved  up  to  a  higher  form  need  not  necessarily 
be  taken  over  familiar  ground  again.  The  system  of  the  book  is 
satisfactory,  and  a  careful  examination  of  it  leads  us  to  believe  that 
pupils  should  be  able  to  attain  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  German  within  a  year  or  so,  if  the  teacher  follows  out  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Siepmann.  Reading,  writing,  speaking  form  part  of  each 
lesson,  and  every  extract  for  translation  or  retranslation  is  illustrative 
of  some  part  of  the  grammar  of  the  language. 

"  The  extracts  for  translation  into  English  are  carefully  graduated, 
and  lead  up  to  some  pieces  from  standard  authors,  such  as  Lessing  and 
Heine.  The  grammar  is  complete  in  itself.  Beginners  will  derive 
their  grammatical  training  from  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
in  method  and  arrangement  it  should  reach  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  We  may  say  at  once  that  we  should  rind  it  hard  to 
instance  another  outline  of  German  Grammar  of  equal  merit. 

"We  recommend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  Teachers  of  Modern 
Languages,  who  have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  it." 
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SIEPM ANN'S   GERMAN   SERIES 

PRESS  OPINIONS 
I.— Of  the  Series  as  a  whole. 

"The  advanced  German  series  which  is  being  brought  out  by  Mac- 
rnilian  and  Co.,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  Otto  Siepmann, 
reaches,  perhaps,  the  highest  standard  of  critical  and  literary  excellence 
that  has  ever  been  touched  in  publications  of  this  class.  They  are  much 
more  than  school-books,  and  even  good  German  scholars  may  be  glad  to 
have  the  German  classics  in  editions  prepared  with  so  much  care  and 
accompanied  with  an  '  apparatus  criticus '  containing,  in  itself,  much 
literary  interest." — Dublin  Daily  Express,  May  6th,  1899. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  series  for  its  sensible  and  business- 
like plan,  and  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  editor  has  done 
his  work."—  Worcester  Herald,  June  9th,  1900. 

"An  admirable  plan  is  followed,  by  which  each  book  becomes  the 
pivot  on  which  the  instruction  is  made  to  turn.  A  special  feature  is  an 
appendix  of  words  culled  from  the  text,  in  progressive  order,  and 
designed  for  viva  voce  drill  in  classes.  The  utility  of  such  a  practice  is 
attested  by  all  teachers  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  Prose  exercises 
based  on  the  text  are  added.  If  the  plan  of  the  author  is  consistently 
carried  out,  the  study  of  each  successive  work  furnishes  the  student,  not 
only  with  an  enlarged  vocabulary,  but  also  with  linguistic  facility  in  the 
use  of  it.  An  interesting  innovation  is  the  inclusion  of  '  Volkslieder,' 
set  to  music,  which  certainly  introduces  an  essential  characteristic  of 
German  life.  It  is  moreover  an  expedient  which  affords  one  of  the 
most  helpful  exercises  in  memorising,  and  in  acquiring  at  an  early  stage 
some  ease  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  tongue.  Maps  and  genealogical 
tables  are  added  where  required;  and  a  full  vocabulary  in  the  elemen- 
tary series." — School  Board  Chronicle,  April  15th,  1899. 

"The  general  get-up  of  the  series  deserves  special  mention;  the 
printing  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  binding  is  a  model  of 
neatness.  The  series  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making  a  royal  road  to  learning. " — Publishers'  Circular. 

"  The  '  Word-  and  Phrase-Books/  price  6d.,  give  the  English 
and  German  (in  parallel  columns)  of  the  list  of  words  and 
phrases  for  viva  wee  drill  which  are  given  in  the  first  appendix 
to  the  editions  belonging  to  this  Series  and  are  intended  to  be 
used  by  pupils  for  Home  Work.  They  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  Vocabulary  of  Students  in  the  easiest  and  most  effective 
way  possible. 

"  The  Keys,  price  2s.  6d.  net  each,  contain  besides,  render- 
ings of  the  'Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms'  (Appendix  II.) 
and  of  the  '  Passages  for  Translation '  (Appendix  III.).  Alter- 
nate renderings  are  given  in  foot-notes." 


"The  texts  are  interesting,  well  printed  and  bound,  and  the  notes 
are  excellent,  and  not  merely  intended  to  save  trouble  to  teacher  and 
taught.  The  appendices,  four  to  each  volume,  are  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  series.  The  first  consists  of  the  most  important  words 
and  phrases  occurring  in  the  book.  It  is  meant  for  vivd  voce  drill,  and 
cannot  fail  to  rapidly  increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  learner.  There 
are  also  English  sentences  and  continuous  passages  based  on  the 
vocabulary  and  constructions  of  the  text.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
method  is  the  only  sound  one  of  teaching  composition  .  .  .  We  feel 
certain  that  the  proper  use  of  these  appendices  by  a  competent  teacher 
will  ensure  the  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils.  We  wish  all  success  to 
the  series,  than  which  there  is  no  better." — University  Correspondent, 
August  6th,  1898. 

"Of  the  series  generally,  we  should  say  that  if  further  contributions 
to  it  reach  the  high  standard  which  these  volumes  (Sappho,  Zwischen 
den  Schlachten)  have  set  up,  it  will  be  one  of  the  very  best  ever  offered 
to  the  scholastic  public." — Glasgow  Herald,  April  30th,  1898. 

"The  result  of  the  use  of  this  series,  therefore,  will  be  that  the  study 
of  the  text  puts  the  pupil  in  possession  not  of  temporarily  interesting 
information  only,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  general 
culture.  We  heartily  commend  it." — School  Guardian. 

"  The  editorial  conception  is  at  once  high  and  thorough  : — (1)  Each 
work  contains  sufficient  matter  for  one  or  two  terms'  study,  is  interesting 
in  its  matter,  literary  in  style,  practical  and  useful  in  its  vocabulary, 
and  instructive  regarding  the  life  and  manners  of  the  country  to  which 
it  relates ;  (2)  each  '  Introduction'  furnishes  a  short  account  of  the  author 
and  his  works  ;  (3)  the  '  Notes '  give,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  such 
explanations  as  may  aid  in  overcoming  textual  difficulties,  and  in  eluci- 
dating allusions — literary,  historical,  geographical,  and  idiomatical ;  and 
(4)  an  '  Appendix '  contains  word  and  phrase  lists  drawn  from  the 
reading,  and  to  be  used  in  drill ;  vivd  voce  exercises  in  syntax,  founded 
on  and  involving  the  vocabulary  of  the  text ;  composition  and  a  chapter 
on  word-formation.  Linguistic  knowledge,  conversational  utility,  and 
general  culture  may  thus  introduce  life  and  interest  to  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  The  several  special  editors  have  implemented  loyally,  and 
to  the  full,  this  ideal  in  their  selected  volumes,  which  are  intellectually 
refreshing,  educationally  worked  out,  and  effective  in  every  scholarly 
appliance  skilfully  put  to  use.  They  are  all  men  of  well-merited  pro- 
fessional repute." — Educational  News,  June  4th,  1898. 

"  The  need  for  vivd  voce  practice  and  for  translation  from  English  into 
German  has  been  appreciated  by  the  editors  of  the  series,  who  have  met 
it  in  an  excellent  fashion.  We  consider  the  appendices  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  series." — Oxford  Magazine,  March  2nd,  1898. 

"The  four  appendices  claim  especial  notice,  notably  Appendix  I., 
which  contains  lists  of  words  and  phrases  for  vivd  voce  drill,  each  word  or 
phrase  having  previously  become  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  the  pages  of 
the  story.  We  can  think  of  no  plan  more  likely  to  help  a  beginner 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  vocabulary  than  a  careful  use  of  this 
appendix.  — Oiuardian,  April  27th,  1898. 
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II.— Of  individual  volumes. 

Herr  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  eine  Geschichte  aus 
der  Zeit  der  Minnesanger  fur  die  Jugend  erzahlt 
von  THEODOR  EBNER.  Adapted  and  edited  by  E. 
G.  NORTH,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Wellington 
College.  Authorised  edition.  First  ed.,  April,  1900. 

"This  work  gives  an  insight  into  an  exceedingly  interesting  historical 
as  well  as  literary  period  of  the  twelfth  century.  .  .  .  Introduction, 
notes,  vocabulary,  and  appendices  all  help  to  make  this  elementary 
text- book  a  model  reader  for  school  study." — Educational  News. 

"  The  brief  introduction  provides  a  sketch  of  Walther's  times,  and 
emphasises  his  importance  as  a  writer  of  patriotic  verse.  .  .  .  The  notes 
are  brief  and  sufficient.  The  vocabulary  appears  to  be  trustworthy. " — 
School  World. 

"  This  book  consists  of  selections  from  Ebner's  work  on  '  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide,'  which  is  written  for  young  people,  and  deals  with  an 
episode  in  his  life  when  he  attached  himself  to  Philip  of  Swabia,  about 
A.D.  1200.  There  is  a  brief  introduction,  describing  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Germany  at  that  time,  as  well  as  notes,  a  vocabulary,  and  an 
appendix  of  drill  in  words  and  phrases,  with  sentences  and  longer 
passages  for  translation,  as  in  other  volumes  of  the  series." — Educational 
Times. 

"The  text  is  written  in  the  direct  and  simple  German,  which  seems 
to  us  not  only  easier,  but  of  more  practical  use  to  the  young  learner  than 
the  statelier  but  more  involved  constructions  of  the  older  classical 
writers.  Mr.  North  tells  us  that  the  present  edition  is  '  adapted  '  from 
the  original  work  published  in  1887.  ...  It  would  appear  that  only 
such  scenes  have  been  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  present  volume  as  are 
essentially  dramatic  and  as  such  likely  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  schoolboy,  and  Mr.  North  has  been  very  successful  in  his  choice." — 
Guardian. 

"  Interesting,  and  a  welcome  novelty  amid  the  crambe  repetita  usually 
served  up  in  schools.  The  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the 
editing  satisfactory. " — Literature. 

"  The  '  Word-  and  Phrase-Books,'  price  6d.,  give  the  English 
and  German  (in  parallel  columns)  of  the  list  of  words  and 
phrases  for  viva  wee  drill  which  are  given  in  the  first  appendix 
to  the  editions  belonging  to  this  Series.  They  are  intended 
to  be  used  by  pupils  for  Home  Work.  They  cannot  fail  to 
increase  the  Vocabulary  of  Students  in  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  way  possible. 

The  Keys,  price  2s.  6d.  net  each,  contain  these  also,  and 
besides  renderings  of  the  '  Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms ' 
(Appendix  II.)  and  of  the  l  Passages  for  Translation '  (Appendix 
III.).  Alternate  renderings  are  given  in  foot-notes." 
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Die  Humanisten  VON  ISOLDE  KURZ.  Edited  by  A. 
VOEGELIN,  M.A.  (Lond.),  Assistant  Master  at  St. 
Paul's  School.  Authorised  edition.  First  edition, 
April,  1900. 

"  Isolde  Kurz  is  at  present  very  little  known  in  England,  but  Die 
Humanisten  is  one  of  a  collection  of  tales  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Florentiner  Novellen,'  the  publication  of  which  in  1890  at  once 
brought  their  author  a  Continental  reputation.  The  language  is  simple 
and  direct  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent  lesson  in  style.  The  notes  and 
appendices  are  as  good  as  usual." — Guardian. 

"An  addition  to  '  Siepmann's  Advanced  German  Series,'  of  which  we 
have  had  several  occasions  to  speak  with  praise.  Isolde  Kurz  is  a 
daughter  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  Hermann  Kurz,  and  made  herself 
a  name  in  literature  by  the  publication  of  her  Florentiner  Novellen,  a 
collection  of  tales  of  which  Die  Humanisten  is  one." — Bookseller. 

"  Interesting,  and  a  welcome  novelty  amid  the  crambe  repetita  usually 
served  up  in  schools.  The  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the 
editing  satisfactory." — Literature. 

"The  time  of  this  tale  is  placed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  special  incident  dealt  with  an  episode  in  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  the  Humanists — enthusiasts  in  the  culture  of 
classical  literature — spent  time  and  means  in  the  discovery  and  recovery 
of  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the  classical  period  as  the  means  of 
re-enlivening  the  learning  of  the  Rustauration  by  the  achieved  books  of 
the  past.  Their  zeal  often  outran  discretion,  and  they  too  much  despised 
the  scholastic  system  of  their  times.  Ciceronianism  was  the  prevailing 
craze  or  fad  of  the  Italian  humanists,  of  whom  Bernardo  Rucellai,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  was  one  of  the  chief.  He  was  a 
MS.  hunter,  and  a  special  Ciceronian  Codex  was  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
The  search  for  it  brought  anxiety  to  Lorenzo's  god-daughter,  Lucrezia 
Rucellai,  for  it  interfered  with  her  marriage — as  to  which  of  two  suitors 
should  be  her  bridegroom.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  incident  and 
amusement  most  intelligently  told.  '  The  assistant  master  at  St.  Paul's 
School '  has  annotated  the  story  knowingly  and  skilfully,  brightly  and 
briefly ;  and  admirably  adapted  for  pupils  so  far  advanced  as  to  occupy 
places  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms.  The  appendices  of  the  general 
editor  supplement,  apply,  and  extend  the  scholastic  material  furnished 
in  the  text  and  notes,  to  the  development  of  the  higher  culture  for 
which  the  work  affords  full  scope." — Educational  News. 

"Probably  the  delightful  works  of  Isolde  Kurz  are  known  to  few  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Siepmann  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  able  to 
include  this  capital  short  story  from  her  Florentiner  Novellen  in  his 
series.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  Florence  of  the  Renaissance,  telling  how 
a  young  Swabian,  who  had  accompanied  Graf  Eberhard,  of  Wiirtem- 
burg,  wins  the  daughter  of  a  famous  Humanist,  who  has  consented  to 
the  betrothal  on  condition  that  Veit  will  find  for  him  a  iinique  Ciceronian 
codex  traced  to  Swabia.  The  style  is  good  ;  the  text  is  well  printed  ; 
and  the  notes  supplied  by  the  editor  are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Tho 
'  fourth  appendix '  contains  a  good  account  of  the  suffixes  used  to  form 
abstract  nouns." — School  World. 
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Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  EIN  SCHA.USPIEL,  von  WOLFGANG  VON 
GOETHE,  edited  by  H.  B.  COTTERILL,  M.A.,  Silver 
Medallist  Society  of  Arts,  Editor  of '  Selections  from 
the  Inferno,'  of  Schiller's  '  Lager/  etc.  First  edition, 
March,  1899. 

"  Mr.  Cotterill  has  evidently  been  well  fitted  both  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship and  of  literary  sympathy — an  equally  important  matter — to 
undertake  the  editing  of  this  work.  The  scholarship  he  displays  is, 
indeed,  astonishing,  even  in  these  days  of  well-edited  text-books.  No 
point  of  interest  in  the  play,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an  echo  of  classical 
antiquity,  or  in  its  relatiom  to  primitive  mythology,  or  as  a  work  of 
modern  German  literature,  appears  to  have  escaped  him,  and  his  notes 
and  introduction  are  full  of  the  little  illuminating  touches  that  only  ripe 
and  mellow  knowledge  can  contribute,  and  that  always,  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye,  distinguish  a  work  of  genuine  scholarship  from  one  which 
is  the  outcome  of  reading-up  for  a  special  occasion.  ,  .  .  Readers  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  have  only  too  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Cotterill  for  his  admirable  work.  No  student  who  has  read  his  edition 
of  the  Iphigenie  can  fail  to  have  learned  much  about  German  literature, 
and  to  have  gained  not  a  little  insight  into  the  nature  of  poetic  literature 
in  general." — Dublin  Daily  Express,  May  6th,  1899. 

"If  teachers  want  to  use  Iphigenie  as  a  class-book,  either  from  their 
own  choice  or  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  examiners,  they 
can  hardly  do  better  than  adopt  this  edition  of  it.  The  notes  supplied 
by  Mr.  Cotterill  will  be  found  helpful  not  only  towards  the  translation 
of  a  text,  but  also  towards  that  adequate  understanding  of  classical  and 
mythological  allusions  without  which  the  reading  of  the  drama  becomes 
a  heavy  task.  On  points  of  grammar  they  are  equally  good,  and  such 
of  them  as  contain  translations  of  difficult  passages  are  both  correct  and 
idiomatic.  In  the  appendices  the  general  editor  has  performed  his 
share  of  the  work  with  great  care  and  with  an  experienced  appreciation 
of  practical  utility.  He  contributes  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the 
edition  for  school  purposes." — Glasgow  Herald,  April  22nd,  1899. 

"  Whosoever  would  truly  culture  young  minds  to  love  and  appreciate 
Literature  must  know  the  art  of  stimulating  curiosity,  exciting  interest, 
and  gratifying  the  desire  thus  aroused  by  showing  just  materials  for 
study,  and  making  it  evident  (1)  that  these  are  worthy  of  painstaking 
and  persevering  perusal  and  thought,  and  (2)  why  they  thus  delight, 
improve,  and  become  relishable.  Mr.  Cotterill  possesses  the  intelligent 
interpretative  genius,  and  Goethe's  Schauspiel  has  the  interpenetrative 
power  and  masterly  attractiveness  which  satisfies  these  conditions.  The 
Editorial  Introduction  provides  preliminaries  on  the  Myth  in  general,  as 
a  form  of  thought,  and  in  particular,  in  Greek  Literature,  as  a  form  of 
legend — instructive,  philosophic,  or  poetical.  As  an  illustration  the 
Orestean  legend  is  instanced,  and  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  Racine,  and 
Goethe  are  compared  and  contrasted.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Goethe 
is  given,  and  then  the  Text  in  its  latest  form,  when  by  the  '  wonderful 
alchemy '  of  artistic  skill  the  early  prose  first  draft  of  this  play  was 
transfigured  into  a  marvellous  dramatic  poem  of  ever-living  vitality." — 
Educational  News. 
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Vor  dem  Sturm,  Roman  aus  dem  Winter  1812  auf  13,  von 
THEODOR  FONTANE,  edited  by  ALOYS  WEISS,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  German  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
Woolwich.  First  edition,  January,  1899. 

"  As  regards  its  subject-matter  the  text  of  this  new  volume  of  the 
'  Advanced  German  Series '  has  been  selected  with  excellent  judgment. 
Dealing  as  it  does  with  the  stirring  events  that  immediately  preceded 
the  War  of  Liberation,  the  story  is  interesting  and  instructive  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  It  also  presents  a  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  period  ;  it  introduces  a  number  of  admirably 
drawn  characters,  and  is  written  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  clearness 
and  its  purity.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that,  widely  and  deservedly 
popular  as  was  Fontane  in  his  own  country  up  to  the  very  last  year  of 
his  long  career,  this  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to 
introduce  any  of  his  works  into  English  schools.  It  deserves  to  be 
successful  not  only  because  of  Fontane  himself,  but  also  because  of  his 
editor.  The  notes  which  he  has  supplied  are  thoroughly  good  in  every 
respect — clear  and  to  the  point  when  they  are  explanatory  ;  well- worded 
and  idiomatic  when  they  contain  helps  for  the  translation  of  difficult 
passages.  The  really  distinctive  features  of  the  work,  however,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  appendices.  The  'words  and  phrases,'  the  'exercises 
on  syntax  and  idiom,' and  the  'passages  for  translation  into  German,' 
are  the  accessories  that  give  the  volume  its  special  value  and  its  excep- 
tional practical  utility.  They  have  all  been  drawn  up  with  care,  and 
with  that  appreciation  of  difficulties  in  the  language  and  weak  points  in 
the  learner  which  only  long  experience  can  give." — Glasgow  Herald, 
February  2nd,  1899. 

"Mr.  Siepmann  was  fortunate  in  securing  this  volume  for  his  series  ; 
for  the  '  Roman  aus  dem  Winter  1812  auf  13 '  is  a  good  story  well  told, 
likely  to  interest  young  readers.  It  is  furnished  with  brief  and  satis- 
factory introductions  by  Professor  Weiss,  who  has  also  written  capital 
notes." — Educational  Times,  April,  1899. 

"  A  historical  novel  which  glows  with  the  romance  of  patriotism  as  it 
acted  within  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the '  Prussian  Mark  of  Brandenburg, ' 
of  which  Fontane  was  a  native,  for  the  realisation  of  the  views  on  libera- 
tion which  Fichte  had  set  before  the  people  in  his  noble  Reden  an  die 
Deutschen,  and  took  its  literary  initiative  from  Fontane's  admiration  of 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting. 
This  Roman  aus  den  Winter  (1812-3)  is  such  a  novelette.  That  notable 
winter  saw  '  the  invincible  Napoleon '  worsted  in  the  attempted  conquest 
of  Russia,  and  this  tale  realises  to  the  imagination  the  times  in  which 
the  army  which  the  drill  of  Scharnhorst  has  made  effective,  entered  on 
the  offensive  under  the  war-cry  of  '  A  stout  heart  and  no  peace  ! '  till 
Europe's  gigantic  tyrant  was  crippled.  The  persons  in  the  story  are 
typical  yet  individual,  but  the  scenes  in  which  they  live  and  move  are 
set  before  the  eye  in  genuine  reality.  The  Biography  of  the  author,  the 
Introduction,  and  the  Notes,  form  an  excellent  and  scholarly  equipment 
for  the  student,  the  preparation  of  which  does  credit  to  the  editor.  "- 
Educational  yews,  February  llth,  1899. 

"A  capital  tale  of  the  winter  of  1812-13,  with  a  Life  of  Fontane, 
a  brief  historical  introduction,  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  notes.  Mr. 
Siepmann  has  himself  supplied  the  appendices,  as  usual;  the  fourth 
of  these  is  an  interesting  chapter  of  '  Word  Formation,'  in  which  he 
discusses  certain  'suffixes  of  concrete  substantives.'" — School  World, 
March,  1899. 
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Vom  ersten  bis  zum  letzten  Schuss  von  HANS  WACHEN- 
HUSEN,  edited  by  T.  H.  BAYLEY,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Loretto  School.  First  edition,  October, 
1898  ;  reprinted  February,  1899. 


"It  makes  a  more  than  commonly  interesting  class-book  for  students 
of  modern  German." — Scotsman,  December  2nd,  1898. 

"  We  have  already  in  former  notices  spoken  of  Mr.  Siepmann's  excel- 
lent German  series,  and  praised  the  appendices  by  the  general  editor  for 
their  novel  features,  especially  for  the  words  and  phrases  and  the 
sentences  on  syntax  and  idioms  for  vivd  voce  practice,  and  also  for  the 
introduction  of  the  words  and  music  of  German  national  songs.  In  a 
new  volume  of  the  series —  Vom  Ersten  bis  zum  Letzten  Schuss,  by  Hans 
Wachenhusen — Mr.  T.  H.  Bayley  has  continued  the  same  praiseworthy 
methods  as  his  predecessors,  and  the  book  has  also  other  claims  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  text-book  for  elementary  classes.  Hans  Wachenhusen 
was  war  correspondent  for  several  German  newspapers  for  many  years, 
and  finally  acted  for  The  Cologne  Oazette  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870.  It  is  with  his  experience  during  the  last  war  that  the 
author  deals  in  the  book  before  us.  His  style  is  not  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  the  German  of  to-day,  the  German 
which  school  boys  and  girls  are  far  more  likely  to  need,  and  according 
to  our  own  experience,  acquire  much  more  readily.  The  incidents  are 
vividly  detailed,  and  the  book  is  full  of  such  graphic  descriptions  of 
events  removed  by  so  short  a  period  from  their  own  lifetime  as  can 
hardly  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young  students." — Guardian,  Janu- 
ary llth,  1899. 

"  Mr.  Bay  ley's  book  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  German  school 
texts,  and  deserves  a  hearty  welcome.  .  .  .  The  story  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870,  as  told  by  Wachenhusen,  is  a  German  classic, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  is  sure  to  interest  schoolboys.  It  has, 
besides,  the  additional  advantage  of  being  a  piece  of  contemporary 
history.  Our  modern  language  teaching  must  more  and  more  aim  at 
arousing  the  interest  of  our  boys  in  the  life,  history,  customs,  and 
manners  of  our  continental  neighbours.  And  this  book  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Mr  Bayley  has  done  his  work  well.  We 
especially  welcome  the  inclusion  of  the  few  patriotic  and  national  songs 
with  music.  The  notes  are  valuable  and  ample.  ...  In  the  general 
praise  which  we  have  accorded  to  this  book  we  must  not  forget  the 
vocabulary,  which  is  a  very  careful  piece  of  work." — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, February,  1899. 

"The  text,  a  story  founded  on  the  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
is  in  good  present-day  German,  and  forms  excellent  practice  in  reading 
and  composition.  The  notes,  maps,  vocabulary,  and  appendix  give  all 
necessary  aid  for  mastering  the  text,  and  for  applying  it  to  practical 
general  purposes." — Schoolmaster,  March  25th,  1899. 
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Zwischen  den  Schlachten  von  OTTO  ELSTER,  adapted 
and  Edited  by  L.  HIRSCH,  Ph.D.  (Bonn),  Assistant 
Master  at  Alleyn's  School.  First  edition ,  March ,1898; 
reprinted,  October,  1898. 


"It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  mistake  to  use  exclusively  classical 
works,  and  especially  poems  and  plays,  as  reading-books  for  young 
students  of  a  foreign  language,  though  such  has  been  the  time-honoured 
plan.  Mr.  Otto  Siepmann  has,  however,  started  a  series  of  German 
reading-books  for  English  readers  in  which  he  proposes  to  introduce 
a  number  of  works  by  distinguished  modern  German  authors,  well  known 
in  their  own  country,  but  unrecognised  as  yet  in  our  schools.  The 
volume  of  this  series  before  us  is  an  historical  novel,  by  Otto  Elster, 
giving  a  vivid  and  graphic  description  of  some  events  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870.  Intermingled  with  the  historical  narrative  is 
a  simple  but  charming  love-story.  The  novel  has  been  slightly  abridged, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  explanatory  notes  designed, 
not  to  *  be  a  storehouse  of  grammatical  curiosities  or  of  philological 
learning,'  but  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  all  textual 
difficulties  and  to  elucidate  historical,  geographical,  and  literary  allu- 
sions."— Guardian,  April  27th,  1898. 

"For  fifth  forms,  and  especially  Army  classes,  it  makes  an  excellent 
Reader.  The  style  is  so  simple  and  straightforward  that  we  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it  in  the  elementary  rather  than  the  advanced  series. 
Dr.  Hirsch's  aotes  are  sound,  sensible,  and  accurate." — Journal  of 
Education,  July,  1898. 

"In  selecting  Zwisch&n.  den  Schlachten,  by  Otto  Elster,  for  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  German  Series,  Mr.  Hirsch  has  made  a  sensible  choice. 
The  style  is  easy  and  interesting,  besides  being  singularly  free  from 
the  complicated  grammatical  structure  which  so  often  defaces  the  prose 
of  German  authors." — Saturday  Review,  September  24th,  1898. 

"  Elster's  short  story  of  the  Franco-German  War  is  admirable  reading 
for  young  folk — whether  boys  or  girls.  We  think  that  Dr.  Hirsch  has 
performed  his  task  very  satisfactorily." — Oxford  Magazine,  October  26th. 

"  The  story,  which  is  well  told,  will  be  of  interest  to  English  readers, 
apart  from  its  educational  value." — Spectator,  September  24th. 

"  We  venture  to  recommend  this  book  very  warmly  to  all  schoolmasters 
for  use  in  their  schools.  Mr.  Siepmann's  method  is  to  our  minds  an 
excellent  one.  The  matter  for  translation  is  interesting,  and  the 
appendices,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  should  prove  extremely  helpful  to 
the  pupil." — Educational  Review,  January,  1899. 
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Sappho  von  FRANZ  GRILLPARZER,  edited  by  W.  RIPP- 
MANN,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  German  at  Queen's  College, 
London,  First  edition,  April,  1898. 

' '  The  editor  of  this  series  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  initial  volumes. 
We  have  hitherto  often  wondered  at  the  failure  of  those  who  cater  for 
schools  to  provide  an  edition  of  Grillparzer's  classic  play,  which  is  in 
every  way  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student  of  German.  ...  It  should 
be  explained  that  the  editor  of  each  text  appears  to  be  responsible  for 
the  notes  and  introduction,  while  the  general  editor  provides  the  appen- 
dices, which  we  consider  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  series.  .  .  . 
The  introduction,  though  somewhat  mosaic-like,  serves  its  purpose 
well.  In  the  notes  excellent  things  are  said  about  those  German  par- 
ticles which  bewilder  the  beginner  BO  much." — Oxford  Magazine, 
October  26th,  1898. 

"To  produce  an  adequate  English  edition  of  this  fine  tragedy — 'to 
sketch  a  likeness  of  the  dramatist  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  skill  with  which  the  tale  of  Sappho  is  told,  and  to  give 
useful  notes  without  the  fashionable  display  of  word-lore ' — such  is  the 
ideal  that  Mr.  Rippmann  has  set  before  him,  and  in  great  measure 
achieved.  The  play  is,  indeed,  well  worth  reading,  and  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  plot  and  the  limited  number  of  the  characters  (they 
are  virtually  reduced  to  the  ^schylean  three),  which  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  Grillparzer  a  lower  rank  than  his  editor  claims  for  him, 
are  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  distinct  advantages.  Mr.  Ripp- 
inann's  notes  on  German  words  and  phrases  are  all  that  can  be  desired  ; 
those  on  particles,  such  &aja,  nur,  noch,  are  particularly  admirable." — 
Journal  of  Education,  July,  1898. 

"The  name  of  the  great  Austrian  dramatist  is  little  known  in 
England,  although  Byron,  who  read  Sappho  in  an  Italian  translation, 
says  of  it :  '  The  tragedy  of  Sappho  is  superb  and  sublime  !  .  .  . ' 
This  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  time  in  which  it  has  been  edited 
for  English  readers  in  the  original.  Mr.  Rippmann  has  carried  out 
Mr.  Siepmann's  plan  in  his  preparation  of  the  book,  and  the  notes  and 
appendices  follow  the  same  excellent  method  which  we  have  already 
commended." — The  Guardian,  April  27th,  1898. 

"  We  hope  that  this  edition  may  contribute  towards  familiarising  En- 
glish readers  with  a  work  which  some  critics  have  considered  fully  equal 
to  the  classical  tragedies  of  Goethe." — Spectator,  September  24th,  1898. 

"  A  most  careful  edition  of  a  valuable  dramatic  work,  hitherto  little 
known  in  England.  It  is  suitable  for  advanced  students  of  German,  who 
will  find  the  grammatical  notes  useful,  as  well  as  the  chapter  on  Metre." 
— Educational  Review,  January,  1899. 

"These  volumes  leave,  in  binding,  print,  and  paper,  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  notes,  which  we  have  carefully  tested,  are  excellent. 
Each  of  the  volumes  has,  further,  four  appendices  by  the  general  editor. 
They  consist  of  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  for  vivd  voce  drill  and 
passages  for  continuous  prose,  all  based  on  the  German  text.  Sappho 
has  also  a  short  sketch  of  German  metre.  We  feel  certain  that  the  pro- 
per use  of  these  appendices  by  a  competent  teacher  will  ensure  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  pupils.  We  wish  all  success  to  the  series,  than  which 
there  is  no  better." — University  Correspondent,  August  6th,  1898. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE  TO  THE  SERIES 

THIS  series  introduces  a  number  of  works  by  distinguished  German 
authors,  such  as  Grillparzer,  Eosegger,  Fontane,  who  are  prominent 
in  their  own  country,  but  whose  books  have  not  yet  received  that 
recognition  among  our  school-classics  which  is  their  due ;  it  will 
also  include  some  of  the  best  productions  of  Gustav  Freytag, 
Victor  von  Scheffel,  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  and  others,  of  which 
no  English  school  editions  exist ;  and  finally  it  will  contain  a  few 
works  which,  although  more  familiar,  may  yet,  it  is  hoped,  be 
welcome  in  an  edition  framed  on  the  plan  here  advocated. 

The  advanced  texts  are  intended  for  pupils  of  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  forms,  and  are  therefore  longer  (80-150  pages)  and  more 
difficult.  The  elementary  texts  are  shorter  (40-80  pages)  and  fairly 
easy,  so  as  to  suit  Third  and  Fourth  forms ;  to  these  a  vocabulary 
will  be  added. 

Each  volume  contains  enough  matter  for  one  or  two  terms'  read- 
ing. The  editor,  while  taking  care  that  the  works  selected  should 
arouse  the  pupils'  interest,  should  furnish  them  with  a  practical 
vocabulary  and  useful  phraseology,  and  should  help  to  cultivate 
literary  taste,  will  also  include  in  his  selection  such  books  as  will 
enable  the  English  reader  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Germany  and 
her  institutions,  of  German  life  and  customs,  or  as  Thackeray  puts 
it,  "  to  study  the  inward  thoughts  and  ways  of  his  neighbours." 

[The  principles  on  which  thU  Serie*  la  edited  are  the  same  as  theme  for  the  French 
series.] 
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ELEMENTARY 

NOTE.— Those  marked  *  are  ready  ;  those  marked  f  are  In  the  Press,  and  the 
others  are  in  preparation. 

JCDITZD   XT 

EBNER       .        .        .*Walthervon  der  Vogelweide. 

E.  G.  H.  NORTH,  Wellington  College.    2s. 

GOEBEL     .        .        .  RubeEahL  D.  B.  HURLET,  Nevcattlt  MiddU  School. 

QOEBBL     .        .        .{Hermann  der  Cherusker. 

J  ESSEB,  Madrat  College,  St.  Andrew*. 

SCHMIDT   .        .        .  Reineke  Fuchs.  A.  L.  GASKIN,  Bath.  College. 

SCHRADER        .        .fFriedrich  der  Grosse. 

R.  H.  ALLPRESS,  City  of  London  School 
WACHENHUSEN      .  *Vom  ersten  bis  zum  letzten  Schuss. 

T.  H.  BATLET,  Loretto  School.    2s.  6d. 

WILDENBRUCH        .fDas  edle  Blut.  OTTO  SIEPMANS,  Clifton  College. 

ZASTROW  .        .        -fWilhelm  der  Siegreiche.  B.P.  ASH,  Haileybury  College. 

Others  to  follow 


ADVANCED 

ELSTEB      .       .        .*Zwischen  den  Schlachten. 

DB.  HIRSCH,  Alleyn't  School,  Dulwich.    3s.  6d. 

FONTANE  .        .        .*Vordem  Sturm.  Prof.  WEISS,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.    3s. 

FREYTAG  .        .        .  Die  Ahnen  Part  i  Ingo.  OTTO  SIEPMANN,  Clifton  College 

GOETHE     .        .        .Die  italienische  Reiae. 

Prof.  FIEDLER,  Birmingham  Univertity. 

GOETHE     .        .        ,*Iphigenie  auf  Tauris. 

H.  B.  COTTKRILL,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Haileybury  College.     3.4. 

GRILLPARZER        .  «Sappho,  TrauerspieL 

Prof.  RIPPMAITN,  Quten't  College,  London.    3s. 
HEINE        .        .        .  Die  Harzreise.  Dr.  SCHLAPP,  Edinburgh  University. 

KLEIST       .        .        .  Michael  Kohlhaas.  R.  T.  CABTER,  Clifton  College. 

KURZ .        .        .       .»Die  Humanisten. 

A.  VOXOELIM,  St.  Paul's  School,  London.    2s.  6d 

ROSEGGER        .        .  Alfl  ich  jung  noch  war. 

Prof.  SCHCDDEKOPF,  YorJcthire  College,  Leedt. 

SCHEFFEL        .        .fDer  Trompeter  von' Sakkingen. 

E.  L.  MILNER-BARRY,  Mitt  Hill  School. 

WILDENBRUCH       .  Die  Danaide.  Dr.  BREUL,  Cambridge  Univertity. 

Others  to  follow 

Keys    to   the   Appendices,   for    the    use   of    Teachers   only. 
2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Word  and  Phrase  Books,  with  German  translation,  for  Home 
Work.     6d.  each. 
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[SPECIMEN    PAGE] 
40  VOR  DEM  STURM 


le^ten  23cmf  einen  fyatben  @cfy(afc  311  erobem.  SlUcr 
Gmpartungen  tuaven  gefpannt,  itnb  biefe  follten  nidjt 
getaufdjt  toerben.  3)a§  afabemifdje  SBiertel  toar  nod) 
nid)t  urn,  al§  ber  fteine  2ftann  mit  bem  fd£jarfgc= 
s  fdjmttenen  profit  imb  ben  blauen,  aber  fdjarf  treffenben 
Slngen  auf  bem  $atljeber  erfdjten.  ,,9)leine  ^>erren," 
begann  er,  nacljbem  er  nid)t  otjne  ein  fiadjetn  ber 
Sefriebigitng  fetnen  ^Bltrf  iiber  ba§  5lubitortum  Ijatte 
fjingleiten  laffen,  ,,meine  §erren,  totr  finb  atte  unter 

10  bem  Sinbrurf  enter  gro^en  ^ad^rtdjt,  bie  nic^t  fennen 
311  tootten  mir  in  btefem  5lugenbli«f  al§  eine  getgljeit 
erfdjeinen  rt)iirbe.  @ip.  tt)if|en,  tuorauf  id)  l)tnsiele: 
©eneral  ^or£  f)at  fapitultert.  S)a§  SQSort  Jjat  fonft 
einen  fdjftmmen  ^(ang,  aber  tuir  fennen  ben  ©enerat 

15  unb  ttriffen  beSijalb,  in  ttjelc^em  ©etfte  nrir  -fein  Xf)itn 
311  beuten  Ijaben.  %d)  meine§tetl§  bin  fidjer,  baft 
bie§  ber  erfte  ©d^ritt  ift,  ber,  ttmtjrenb  er  «n§  311 
erniebrigen  fd^eint,  iin§  au§  ber  dmiebrigung  in  bte 
Sr^o^nng  fiifyrt.  @§  toerben  attc^  anbre  SBorte  unb 

20  5lu§Iegungen  an  %fyv  D^r  EUngen.  2)ie  ^eigljeit, 
toeil  jie  fid)  ilf)rer  felber  fdjdmt,  fnd^t  fid)  Ijinter 
Slutoritat§au§f^riid)en  ober  einem  (Sobej  falfc^er  @ljre 
311  becfen;  ja,  fie  ftitdjtet  fid)  Ijinter  ben  beften 
2Bappenfd)ilb  biefe§  Sanbe§.  5lber  e§  fann  nidjt 

25  fein,  ba^  bie  grofje  ^at  Eteinmutig  gemipiUigt 
ttjorben  fei.  <Seien  toir  t)ott  ber  Jpoffmmg,  bie  3Ulut, 
unb  bott  be§  9Jlute§,  ber  ^offnung  giebt.  SJor  attem 
t^un  toir,  Jt>a§  ber  tapfre  ©eneral  tl)at,  b.  Ij. 
entfdjeiben  tt)ir  un§." 

30  (Sntfjufiaftifd)  antoortete  ba§  5lubitorium,  bann 
fdjnneg  atte§,  unb  Eeine  weiteren  S)emonftrationen 
irnrben  faut. 

ber  SSorlefung   war  Cemin  juriicfgeblieben, 
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[SPECIMEN    PAGE] 

NOTES  133 

Page  LINE 

39.  28.   Collegium  publicum  :  such  lectures  are  open  to  all  students 

of  the  University,  and  without  fee. 

,,   32.   h»Jltr  ttttC§  fccfeljt,  '  every  seat  had  been  taken.1 

40.  3.   fca3  <tfafccmifrf)C  SttCttCl:    say  'the  interval.'     A  lecture 

at  a  German    University,    as   a  rule,    commences    precisely 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  hour. 

,,     5.   fcf)<trf  tVCffcttdcn  itlttgCIl,  'quick  eyes.' 

,,     6.   Jftrttf)Ct>C*  (m  or  «),  'chair'  (from  Gr.  KaQtSpa,  from  which 
Lat.  cathedra),  chair  of  a  bishop  or  professor. 

,  ,   22.   <£0t>Cg  (bet),  '  code,'  spelt  with  a  <£  on  account  of  its  Lat.  plural 
6obtce§,  but  also  Sobe^e.    Cf.  note,  p.  38  1.  12. 

..  25.  (scmiftlnfltflt,  'disapproved';  mifcbtTltgen,  p.p. 


p.p.  flemifcfrifligt.  The  shorter  past  parti- 
ciple is  now  preferred,  regardless  of  the  accent.  So  also 
with  mifebraucfrcn,  mifctianbeln,  mifctrauen. 

41.  10.  U>ic  ftffyt  C§?   '  how  are  matters  going  ?' 

,,  ii.  ilkift,  1762-1823,  commanded  the  infantry  of  the  Prussian 
auxiliary  troops  under  York  in  the  Russian  campaign.  Later 
on  he  was  created  Count  of  Nollendorf  for  his  victory  at  that 
place  over  the  French  (August  30,  1813),  whereby  he  decided 
the  battle  of  Kulm,  in  Bohemia. 

42.  3.  ftimmt  Me  25*<wfcftfttte  3«:   ftimmen   ju  'to  be   in 

harmony  with  '  '  to  correspond  to.  ' 

,,  10.  Ct  »  4  >y(amtttC:  lit.  'he  is  fire  and  flame'  ;  say  'he  would 
stake  his  life.  ' 

,,  ii.  (>J)UtemUS,  'cynicism'  —  churlish  severity,  contempt  for  the 
usual  pleasures  of  life. 

,.    15.   SVotmftOf,  'subrector.' 

,,  20.  ^atnim,  £ebtt&,  etc.  To  show  where  they  are  situated 
it  may  first  be  stated:  Kiistrin  (p.  43  1.  n),  51  miles  E. 
of  Berlin  by  rail,  at  the  junction  of  the  Warthe  with  the 
Oder,  pop.  17,000  ;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  about  50  miles 
ESE.  of  Berlin  ;  see  note,  p.  43  1.  ii  below. 

The  next  four  towns  have  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
each,  viz.  Lebus,  about  6  miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  on  the 
Frankf.-  Kiistrin  railway  line,  which  runs  along  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Oder  ;  Milncheberg,  about  half-way  between  Berlin 
and  Frankfort,  belongs  to  the  Kreis  (circle)  of  Lebus  ; 
Freienwalde,  now  chief  town  of  the  Kreis  of  Upper  Barnim, 
about  40  miles  NE.  of  Berlin,  and  nearly  as  much  NW.  of 
Kiistrin  ;  Bernau,  about  25  miles  WSW.  of  Freienwalde.  and 
belonging  to  the  Kreis  of  Upper  Barnim. 
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Pago   WORDS 

WORDS 

PHRASES 

35  at  least 

the  superiority 

to  whisper  sg.  to  some  one 

square  (adj) 

to  chat 

to  continue  the  conversation 

the  cap 

to  bow  (refl) 

to  be  some  one's  right  hand 

36  the  rest,  quiet 

the  chair 

to  be  resolved  to  be  silent 

the  answer 

evidently 

immediately  afterwards 

as  a  rule 

the  reproach 

I  suppose  so 

37  to  despise 

moreover 

a  painful  pause  followed 

the  zeal 

the  birth 

to  carry  on  a  feud 

to  muddle, 

the  suspicion 

to   be  frightened   back   by  the 

confuse 

responsibility 

38  to  condemn 

the  event 

with  a  touch  of  mockery 

the  protection 

to  be  surprised 

to  suspect  some  one 

the  doubt 

the  distraction 

to  disturb  the  company 

39  twice 

the  lecture 

only  twice  a  week 

sufficient 

the  lecturer 

what  specially  suits  him 

the    bent,  in- 

the lecture- 

in  the  course  of  the  morning 

clination 

room 

40  the  corner-seat 

the  impression 

a  smile  of  satisfaction 

the     expecta- 

the cowardice 

you  know  what  I  am  driving  at 

tion 

to     make     up 

I  for  my  part  am  sure 

to  deceive 

one's  mind 

41  the  sentry-box 

cunning 

one  of  the  front  rows 

to  be  indignant 

the  misfortune 

to  go  for  a  walk  together 

the  court-martial 

the  ashes 

how  are  things  going  ? 

42  offensive 

the  influence 

to  be  at  stake 

the  unselfishness 

particularly 

to  have  great  influence  among  .  . 

occasional 

to  interest 

to  have  sg.  in  one's  mind 

43  in  spite  of  all 

incalculable 

there  is  a  want  of  officers 

ready  to  strike 

irreparable 

to  be  ready  to  strike 

disadvantage 

the  throne 

to  set  an  example 

44  the  line  (printed 

to  intend 

it  is  sufficient 

or  written) 

the  hostage 

to  attach  belief  to  a  rumour 

the  Court 

the  draft  (of  a 

to  count  on  some  one 

the  rumour 

document) 

45  the  caprice 

the  contrast 

to  have  many  good  points 

incalculable 

to  lay  down 

the  esprit  de  corps 

to  exist 

the  bandage 

to  stare  at  some  one  (astonished) 

46  the  return 

cordial 

to  expect  some  one's  return 

breakfast-table 

magnificent 

to  surprise  some  one  suddenly 

to  interrupt 

the  (last)  will 

a  legal  claim 

47  earthly 

to  sit  down 

according  to  his  habit 

the  possession 

the  quarters 

to  give  the  dog  sandwiches 

for  the  present 

peculiar 

that  is  his  affair 

48  the  guard-room 

in  front 

to  know  of  it 

the  barracks 

skilful 

their  moral  stay  is  gone 

the  fly 

to  bend 

until  further  notice 

49  to  assert 

to  discuss 

about  midnight 
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35.  5.   It  was  difficult  to  get  a  place  near  the  door,  because  we 

arrived  so  late. 

6.   Having  continued  the  conversation   for  at   least  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

36.  7.   He  was  resolved  to  be  silent   about   it,  lest   the   news 

should  disturb  the  company. 

8.  Does  he  know  that  York  has  capitulated  ?     I  suppose  so, 

for  he  is  the  minister's  right-hand  man. 

9.  They  were    evidently  disappointed,   since    they  had   not 

expected  this  reproach. 

37.  10.  The  mere  suspicion  that  he  should  have  acted  in  an  un- 

patriotic manner  aroused  sharp  opposition. 

11.  I  despise  everybody  who  thinks  that  he  has  not  acted  on 

the  purest  motives. 

12.  I  know  that  he  will  not  be  frightened  by  any  responsibility 

whatsoever. 

38.  13.   He  is  the  very  man  I  was  thinking  of. 

14.  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  accept  his  protection,  said 

he  with  a  touch  of  mockery. 

15.  Whoever  suspects  them  shows  by  that  how  little  he  under- 

stands the  latest  events. 


39.  r.  What  specially  suits  me  are  the  lectures  of  Professor  X, 

who  lectures  twice  a  week  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

2.  It  is  already  eight  o'clock,  if  you  wish  to  be  in  the  lecture- 

room  at  a  quarter  past  you  will  have  to  make  haste. 

3.  Although   he    cannot    speak    English    he    understands    it 

quite  well. 

40.  4.   We  for  our  part  knew  what  he  was  aiming  at  as  soon  as 

he  had  begun,  and  when  we  applauded,  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction passed  over  his  face. 

5.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  deceive  our  expectations,  yet 

we   expected    that    his    lecture    would    make    a    deeper 
impression. 

6.  We  all  know  in  what  spirit  to  interpret  his  action. 

7.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  ! 

41.  8.  We  sat  in  one  of  the  front  rows  and   could  hear  every 

word  he  said. 

9.   How  are  things  going  ?     Have  you  heard  the  latest  ? 
10.   Everybody  must  do  what  he  deems  right,  and  take  upon 
himself  the  consequences. 
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favourite  books  were  Shakespeare  and  the  Percy  Ballads. 
In  order  to  read  them  he  had  learnt  English  ;  he  did  not 
speak  it,  it  is  true,  but  he  understood  it  well.  The  first 
lecture  was  given  by  Professor  Savigny,  who  did  not  seem 
to  have  heard  of  the  great  event  of  the  day.  Then  Pro- 
fessor Fichte  lectured  on  '  The  true  conception  of  War.' 
When  Lewin  arrived,  he  found  all  the  seats  taken,  and  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained  half  a  corner 
seat  on  the  last  bench.  In  a  few  minutes  the  little  professor 
appeared,  smiling  with  satisfaction  at  the  well-filled  room. 
'  Gentlemen,'  he  began,  '  it  would  be  pure  cowardice  to 
ignore  the  great  news  which  has  arrived.  You  know  what 
I  refer  to  :  General  York  has  capitulated.  For  my  part  I 
am  certain  that  the  general  has  acted  rightly ;  but  I  may 
be  wrong.  Let  us  be  full  of  the  hope  which  brings  courage, 
and  of  the  courage  which  brings  hope.  But  before  every- 
thing, let  us  do  what  the  brave  general  did  :  let  us  come  to  a 
decision  ! '  After  the  lecture  Lewin  met  Major  von  Haacke. 
'They  will  bring  old  York  before  a  court-martial,'  said 
the  latter  ;  '  it  may  cost  him  his  head.'  '  Nonsense  !  It 
cannot  be.  I  know  York ;  he  has  had  instructions.'  '  I 
don't  think  so,'  replied  Haacke.  'The  only  instruction 
which  each  general  receives  now  is  :  "  Do  what  seems  best 
to  you,  and  take  the  consequences  yourself !  "  '  Then  they 
separated. 

VI 

HOHEN-VlETZ,  zofA  March. 

DEAR  LEWIN — Our  organisation  is  complete.  We  have 
formed  a  brigade  of  veterans,  consisting  of  four  battalions. 
Bamme  has  taken  over  the  command  of  the  brigade,  but 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  officers.  We  shall  have  a  war 
according  to  old  Prussian  traditions.  Now,  listen  !  The 
court  is  leaving  Potsdam  and  going  to  Breslau.  This  step 
is  more  important  than  you  can  imagine.  It  is  said  that 
Napoleon  has  intended  to  seize  the  king  and  have  him 
taken  to  a  French  fortress.  The  entrance  of  the  king  into 
Breslai  is  fixed  for  the  25th  ;  a  week  later  he  will  summon 
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(3)  verbs,  e.g.— 

lehren  (to  teach),  ber  2el)rltng  (apprentice) ; 
mieten  (to  hire),  ber  SDtieUtng  (hireling) ; 
faugen  (to  nurse),  ber  Wangling  (suckling) ; 
taufen  (to  christen),  ber  SaufUng  (infant  or  person  receiv- 
ing baptism). 

(4)  numerals,  e.g. — 

erft  (first),  ber  Srftltng  (the  firstborn,  first-fruits) ; 

jtoet  (two),  ber  Stifling  (twin) ; 

bret  (three),  ber  SrtHing  (one  of  triplets). 

Note  also  ber  Scfjterlmg  (hemlock),  ber  Schilling  (shilling). 
All  nouns  in  =liitg  are  masculine. 

III.  Form  nouns  in  =Ung  from  the  following  words,  and  give  their 
English  meaning  : — 

ber  £td)ter        ba§  £aul>t  ber  £>of        ber  ©djofe 

frtfdE)  neu  fremb          Jung 

£riifen  ftrafen  mieten         faugen 

(3)  set,  s\<A,  --\tl 

The  suffix  :el  is  MHG.  -el  from  original  -alo,  -ulo,  -ilo  for  masculine 
and  neuter  nouns,  and  from  -aid,,  -aid,  -ild  for  feminine  nouns.  When 
the  original  suffix  has  an  i  (ilo,  ila)  it  is  marked  in  modern  German  by 
the  modification  of  the  vowel  in  the  primary  word,  e.g.  armilo,  Sftrtnet 
(sleeve)  ;  iluzzil,  Sifjluffel  (key).  The  suffix  =el  is  mainly  used  to  form 
names  of  instruments  from  verbs,  e.g. — 

Ijeben  (to  lift),  ber  §ebel  (lever) ; 

fcfjlagen  (to  beat),  ber  Sdjlagel  (mallet,  rapier) ; 

fltegen  (to  fly),  ber  tJliigel  (wing) ; 

toerfen  (to  throw),  ber  SBiirfel  (die) ; 

Ijenfen  (to  hang),  ber  §enfel  (handle  of  a  pot) ; 

jteljen  (to  pull),  ber  QuQel  (rein). 

Most  nouns  in  --(\  denoting  instruments  are  masculine. 

The  following  are  further  instances  : — 

ber  ©iirtel  (belt),  ber  3JletfeeI  (chisel),  ber  9lagel  (nail),  ber 
JRiiffel  (trunk  of  an  elephant),  ber  ©cfjeffel  (bushel),  ber 
©d&nabel  (beak),  ber  ©tempel  (stamp),  ber  Sto|)fel 
(stopper). 


Now  Ready.     Globe  Svo.     Price  2s.  Qd.  net  each 
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tuenigftenS 
(Uiabratifd) 
bte  2Rufce 
bie  9tui)e 
bie  Slntraovt 
getoofjnlid) 
berachten 


35  at  least 
square  (adj) 
the  cap 

36  the  rest,  quiet 
the  answer 

as  a  rule 

37  to  despise 

the  zeal      [fuse  ber  (Stfer 
to  muddle,  con- tiertnirren 

38  to  condemn         bemrtetlett 
the  protection      ber 

the  doubt  ber 

39  twice  glveimal 
sufficient     [tion  atlSretdjenb 
the  bent,  inclina-  bie  D^eigttng 

40  the  corner-seat    ber 


the  superiority 

to  chat 

to  bow  (reft) 

the  chair 

evidently 

the  reproach 

moreover 

the  birth 

the  suspicion 

the  event 

to  be  surprised 

the  distraction 

the  lecture 

the  lecturer 

the  lecture-room 


bte  ttberlegen= 
totaubern   [heit 
fid)  berbeugen 
ber  Sturjl 
offenbar 
ber  SSorWurf 
iiberbie§ 
bte  ©eburt 
ber  23erbad)t 
ba§  (freigni§ 
uberrafdf)t  fetn 
bte  Serftreittbett 
bie  SDorlefung 
ber  SDortragenbe 
ber  ^)0ffal 
ber  ©inbrttdE 
bie 


the  impression 

the  expectation    bie  ©ripartung  the  cowardice 
to  deceive  tiiufdjen  [I)cru§  to  make  up  one's  fid)  entfrfjeiben, 

41  the  sentry-box     ba§  <Sd)ilber=    cunning       [mind  fdjlau        [ie,  te 


to  be  indignant   entriiftet  fein     the  misfortune 

ba§  Ungliidf 

the  court-martial  bo§  $rteg§=       the  ashes 

bie  5lfdje 

geridjt 

42  offensive              beleibigenb         the  influence 

ber  (Sinflufj 

the  unselfishness  bie  @elbft=         particularly 

namentlid) 

[fud)t§]Ioftg!eit 

occasional            gelegenttid)        to  interest 

intereffieren 

43  in  spite  of  all       tro^  attebem      incalculable 

unberedjenbar 

ready  to  strike     fdjlagfertig         irreparable 

untt)ieber= 

disadvantage       ber  9fad)teil 

bringlid) 

the  throne 

ber  Jbron 

44  the  line  (printed  bie  Seile             to  intend 

beabfidjtigen 

or  written)                                   the  hostage 

bte  ©eifel 

the  Court              ber  §of               the  draft  (of  a 

ber  ©ntwurf 

the  rumour          ba§  ©eritdjt          document) 

45  the  caprice           bie  Cattne          the  contrast 

ber  ©egenfafc 

incalculable         itnberedjenbar  to  lay  down 

nteberlegen 

to  exist                 befteben  (strv)  the  bandage 

ber  SDerbanb 

46  the  return             bie  9tiicKunft     cordial 

tjerjltd) 

the  breakfast-      ber  Qfru);)ftucf§=  magnificent 

toradjtig 

table                      tifd)                 the  (last)  will 

bal  Seftoment 

to  interrupt        itnterbredjen,  a,  o 

(w  w°) 

47  earthly                 trbtfd)                 to  sit  down 

fid)  fefcen 

the  possession      ber  33eftfc           the  quarters 

bo§  Cuartier 

for  the  present    borlciufig           peculiar 

fonberbar 

48  the  guard-room  btt§   SffiadjlofaUn  front 

born 

the  barracks        bie  fiaferne       skilful 

gefdjicft 

the  fly                   bie  Allege          to  bend 

frfimmen 

49  to  assert               behaupten          to  discuss 

befpredjen,  a,  6 
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85  to  whisper  sg.  to  some  one 
to  continue  the  conversation 
to  be  some  one's  right  hand 

30  to  be  resolved  to  be  silent 
immediately  afterwards 
I  suppose  so 

37  a  painful  pause  followed 
to  carry  on  a  feud 
to  be  frightened  back  by  the 
responsibility 

28  with  a  touch  of  mockery 
to  suspect  some  one 
to  disturb  the  company 

39  only  twice  a  week 
what  specially  suits  him 

in  the  course  of  the  morning 

40  a  smile  of  satisfaction 

you  know  what  I  am  driving 

at 
I  for  my  part  am  sure 

41  one  of  the  front  rows 

to  go  for  a  walk  together 

how  are  things  going  ? 

42  to  be  at  stake 

to    have    great     influence 

among  .   . 
to  have  sg.  in  one's  mind 

43  there  is  a  want  of  officers 
to  be  ready  to  strike 

to  set  an  example 

44  it  is  sufficient 

to  attach  belief  to  a  rumour 
to  count  on  some  one 

45  to  have  many  good  points 
the  esprit  de  corps 

to  stare  at  someone(astonis/ied) 

46  to  expect  some  one's  return 

to  surprise  some  one  suddenly 
a  legal  claim 

47  according  to  his  habit 

to  give  the  dog  sandwiches 

that  is  his  affair 

48  to  know  of  it 

their  moral  stay  is  gone 
until  further  notice 

49  about  midnight 


einem  ettt>o§  in§  Otjr  fluftevn 

bte  Untevfyaltung  fovtfefcen 

jemanbe!  tedjte  £>anb  fein 

entfdjtoffen  fein  ju  fdjtoeigen 

gleid)  barauf 

id)  Dermute  e§ 

cine  peinlidje  $aufe  folgte 

fid)  gegenfeitig  befeljben 

toor  bet  Skvanttuortung  juriicf= 

fdjrerfen 

mit  einem  5tnftuge  bon  (Sjiott 
cinen  berbadjttgen 
bte  ©efeCfdjaft  ftoren 
nut  jraeimal  in  bet  9Bod)e 
lua§  itjm  befonber§  jufagt 
im  Caufe  be§  93ormittag§ 
ein  Cdd)eln  bet  SBefriebigung 
@te  nriffen,  worauf  id) 


id)  metne§tett§  bin  fidjer 
etne  bet  tjorberften  Sieitjen 
cinen    gememfdjafttidjen    @pa= 

jiergang  madjen 
tote  ftet)t  e§? 
aitf  bent  ©ptel  ftetjen 
gvofjen  ®influfe  tjaben  unter  .  . 

ettoa§  im  5Iuge  Ijaben 

e§  ift  SKangel  an  Dffijieren 

fd)Ingfertig  fetn 

ba§  S3etft)iel  geben 

e§  geniigt 

einem  ©eriidjt  ©tauben  jdjenfen 

auf  einen  tedjneu 

Uiele  93ot3uge  fjaben 

bet  ©inn  fiiri  ©anje 

einen  gro§  anfet)en 

jemanbe§  3unidtunft  ertoartcn 

einen  flot^ltd)  itbetvadjen 


ein  gefefeltd)er  Slnfprud) 
nad)  feiner  ©etooljn^eit 
bem  §unb  mit  Sletfd)  bclegte 

SBtotfdjnitten  geben 
ba§  ift  feine  @ad)e 
bation  toiffen 
ib,t  moralifd)er  §alt  ift 
bi§  auf  tDCtteve§ 
urn 
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38.   14.  3d)    bin    iiberrafdjt,    bafs    <Ste  feinen   ©djufc    nidjt  an= 

neljmen,  fagte  er  mit  einem  Slnftug  bon  ©pott. 
15.  2Ber   fie   berbddjtigt,  jeigt    baburd),  hue   toenig   er   bie 
jungften  (Sreigniffe  berftefyt. 


39.  i.  2Ga§  mir  befonber§    jufagt,  finb   bic  93orlefungen   bon 

^Profeffor   X,   ber   jweimal   bie   SSocfje   im  Saufe   bc§ 
93ormittag§  Iteft. 

2.  6§   tft  fdjon   atijt   tlfjr,  foenn  @ie  urn  biertel  nact)  im 

^orfaal  fein  tnoHen,  werben  Sie  fiti)  etlen1  miiffen. 

3.  Obgleid)  er  ntdEjt  ©ngtifd)  fbrecfyen  fann,  fo  berftel^t  er 

e§  bod)  ganj  gut. 

40.  4.  SBir  unfrerfcitS  toufeten,  hjorauf  er  fjinjtette,  fobalb   er 

angefangen  fjatte,  unb  al§  roir  SBeifaE  flatfiijten,  giug 
ein  Cadjeln  ber  SBefriebtgung  iiber  fein  ©efidjt. 

5.  6§  ift  loaljr,  baf?  er  itnfre  grioartungen  nidjt  getaufdjt 

tjat,  unb   bod)   erttmrteten   wir,  baf3  feine   93orlefitng 
eineu  tieferen  (SinbrudE  madjen  toitrbe. 

6.  aOBir  tciffen  aHe,  in   tneldjem   ©eifte  mir  fein  Sfyun  ju 

beuten  f)aben. 

7.  gntjdjeiben  tnir  itn§ ! 

41.  8.  2Btr  fafsen  in  einer  ber  borberften  9tei^en  unb  fonnten 

jebe§  SBort  tjoren,  ba§  er  fagte. 
9.  2Bie  ftetjt  e§?    §aben  Sie  ba§  Sfteuefte  geljort? 
10.  Qeber  mufe  tljun,  »a§  ifjm  gut2  bunlt  unb  bie  Solgen 
auf  fid)  neljmen. 

VI 

42.  i.  6r  l^at  grofjen  6inftuf3  unter  ben  ?lrbeitern. 

2.  @l  fteljt   met)r  auf    bent  <5biel,   al§   bie   meiften  Seute 

glauben. 

3.  9Ba§  mid)   am  meiften  intereffiert,  ift  bie  Drganifation 

ber  ^reiioiHigen. 

43.  4.  D^iemanb   foUte  bie  ©elegenfjeit  berfaumen,  in  einer  fo 

grofjen  ©adje  ein  gute§  Seifbiel  311  geben. 

1  Or  fputcn.  2  Or  reefy. 
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ganje  ©efeUfdjaft  bon  bem  graven  <£retgni§.  2)ie 
§erren  berfidjerten,1  ba£  fie  ntdjt  iiberrafdjt  feien, 
toafjrenb  bie  3)amen  augenfdijeinlid)  enttdufdjt  toaren. 
llm  ginolf  (Itfjr)  fasten  bie  erften  S&agen  bor,  unb 
in  einer  Ijalben  (Stunbe  tr-aren  bie  IRaume  leer. 


@§  tear  frfjon  arfjt  llfyr  boritber,2  al§  Setoin 
am  folgenben  aftorgett  auftt>ad)te.  S)er  fefte  ©djlaf 
fyatte  itjm  tt)ol^lgett)an.  ®ien§tag  unb  $reitag  h?aren 
2>orlefuttg§tage,  ttnb  fo  begab  er  fid)  benn  jur 
Uniberfitat.  3ln  ben  anbern  Xagen  blieb  er  311 
§aufe.  ©eine  8ieblittg§bitrf)er  toaren  ©fjafefbeare 
unb  bie  ^erctjftfje  JBaEabenfammlung.3  llm  fie  311 
lefen,  Ijatte  er  ©ngltfd)  gelerttt;  er  fbrad)  e§  jtoar 
nicijt,  aber  er  berftanb  e§  gut.  £>ie  erfte  SSorlefitng 
gab  ^j}rofef|or  ©abignt) ;  er  f(f)ien  bon  bem  grofeen 
@retgni§  be§  Xage§  nidjtS  geljort  jn  Ijaben.  2)ann 
la§  ^rofeffor  gid^tc  iiber  ben  ,,S3egriff  be§  toaljrljaften 
^riege§."  5ll§  Setr-in  eintrat,  fanb  er  atte 
befe^t,  ttnb  nur  mit  2Jliu>  !riegte  er  einen 
in  ber  le&ten  Dtet^e.  Dtac^  einigen  SUlmuten  erftijien 
ber  fleine  ^rofeffor  unb  lac^elte  mit  Sgefriebigung 
iiber  ben  bicfjt  gefiittten  ^orfaal.4  ,,3Jtefrte  §erren/' 
fing  er  an,  ,,e§  tr-are  nicf)t§  al§  ^eigl^eit,  bie  grofje 
S^arfjri^t,  bie  eingetroffen  ift,  ju  ignorieren.5  <Sie 
totjfcn,  roorauf  i(f)  Ijin^iele6:  ©eneral  ?)orf  fyat 
fabituliert.  3^  meine§teil§  bin  ficfjer/  ba^  ber 

1  Or  erflarten.  4  Or  fiber  bas  bidjt  gefaUte  ««bt. 

2  Or  €rjl  nacf?  act)t  Ubr  er»ad;te  .  .    torium.        5  Or  aufcer  adjt  311  laffen. 
8  Or  bie  percTfdjen  Sattaben.  6  Or  anfpiele.  7  Or  gewi^. 
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In  this  book  the  German  idioms  are  translated,  or  explained,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  English  language.  But  care  has  been  taken  not  to  place  alone,  by  way 
of  translation,  opposite  a  German  idiom,  an  English  idiom,  which,  though  the 
acknowledged  equivalent  of  the  first,  bears  no  analogy  to  it,  and  may  be  of  a  totally 
different  order. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  put  it  together  for  the  benefit  of  students,  who, 
in  their  reading  or  in  conversation,  cannot  but  be  frequently  stopped  by  a  baffling 
idiom.  Such  students  will  find  in  the  pages  of  this  handy  thesaurut  of  some  three 
thousand  phrases  the  desired  meaning  or  meanings,  with  some  useful  particulars 
and  frequent  examples. 

The  vast  majority  of  idioms  are  figurative  expressions.  A  dictionary  of  idioms  is 
therefore  not  a  lexicon.  It  expounds  phrases,  not  words.  And  as  a  people  will 
mint  widely  different  figures  of  speech  for  thoughts  fundamen tally  synonymous,  the 
nature  of  the  figure  becomes  the  determining  feature  of  an  idiom. 

On  that  account,  words  and  phrases  are  marked  in  this  manual  as  figurative,  when 
their  use  is  quite  general ;  as  figurative  and  colloquial,  when  they  belong  to  the 
tpoken  language ;  as  figurative  and  familiar,  when  they  belong  to  the  domestic  circle 
and  are  favourites  with  the  young  ;  as  figurative  and  ilangy,  when  "  mater-farailias  " 
Qr  the  governess  would  frown  at  them. 
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£>a  fyctyert  e§ !  fig.  fam.  There's  the  rub !  v.  fjolpern. 

,  m.  fam.  Bit,  mouthful. 

,  m.  v.  gefyarnifdjt. 

Jparnijd)   geraten,  fig.  To  fly  into  a  passion. 
coll. 

$emanben      in      §amifcf)  To  anger,  irritate  any  one,  to 
bringen  or  jcigen,  fig.  coll.         drive  any  one  wild. 


<2ef)en,  toie  ber  Jpafe  l&uft,    To  wait  to  see  how  things  will 
fig.  coll.  turn   out,    to   look,    to   see 

which  way  the  wind  blows. 
£)d     Itegt     ber     Jpafe     tm     That's  the  knotty  point;  what 

^feffer,  fig.  coll.  a  fix  !  v.  §wtb. 

§afe,    m.;    ^afenfttf},    m.  ;    Coward,  chicken-hearted  fellow. 

|>afeni)ers,  n.  fig.  coll. 

Ex.:  3d)  ^abe  ben  §erten  erflart,  bafj  fie  aflefammt  §afenfiifee 
hjaren. 

ipafenpartter,  n. 

S)a§  ^afettpanter  ergreifen,  To  flee,  to  take  to  one's  heels. 

coll. 

Jpafpeltt,  intr.  v.  fig.  prov.  and  To    chatter,     to    jabber;     v. 

fam.  ablfyafpeln. 

,  tr.  v.  fam.  To  fondle,  to  pet,  to  caress. 

Ex.  :  @ie  hrirb  toon  aHet  SBett  geljatfdjelt  unb  aiif  ^Snben  getragen. 


llnter  bte  §ailbe  brtngen  ;  To  get  a  girl  settled,  married  ; 
imter  bte  |>cmbe  !omtnen,  to  set  up  house,  to  get 
coll.  married. 


Ex.:  £>ie  2ftutter  Ijatte  2JKti)e  il)re  fedt>§  Storfjter  imter  bte 
3U  bringen.—  SSter^ig  ^aljre  wurbe  fte,  efye  fie  unter  bte  §aube 
fam. 

§aubegett,m.,alter$)aubegen/    Old    trooper,    old    blade;    v. 
fig.  coll.  £>egert. 


,  m. 

S)er  getneine  or  ber  grofje    The    multitude,    the   vulgar 
^attfert.  herd. 

§n  tjellen  £cwfen.  In  crowds. 
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GERMAN  IDIOMS 


143 


jdj  macfje  mtr  nirf)t§  ait§     He  is  quite  indifferent  to  me  ; 
iljm,  coll.  I  do  not  lika  him. 

S(i)    tteifj    nicf)t,    U?a§    irf)     I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
att§  bir  marfjen  foil,  coll.  of  you,  I  cannot  make  you 

out. 

Ex.  :  (Sie  mufterte  ben  nrilben  3ciger§mann  unb  roar  fid)  nidjt  fiat, 
tt>a§  fie  au§  if)m  tnad)en  foQte. 

@id)  madden,  coll.  To  look,   to  seem.     To  come 

right,  to  turn  out  for  the 

best. 

Ex.  :  Sba  f)at  fief)  tine  itntner  pradjtig  gemadjt.  —  (Seien  @ie  mtr 
gebitlbig,  mit  bet  3eit  toirb  e§  fid)  fd)on  madjen. 

6r  mad)t  fid),  co^.  He  turns  out  well. 

©id)  an  iemanben  madjen,    To  accost,  to  buttonhole,  to 

coll.  applj   ^°»   to   curry    favour 

with. 

Ex.  :  $Iuge  Seute  marfjen  fici)  an  retrfje  fieute. 
2Ba§  tnad)en  <Sie  ?  fig.  f  am.     How  do  you  do  ?  how  are  you  1 

Ex.  :  933a§  macfjft  bit  Ijeute  ?  ganj  munter  ? 

•Jftatijen,  /am.  To  be  quick,  to  get  on. 

9Jiaci)!    'aJiacfjt!      ^ad^en     Be  quick!     Be   alive!     Look 
@ie  !  sharp  !  etc. 

Ex.  :  aftatfj  !  er^al)!,  erjal^te!  —  9lun  madijt,  fdjneE!—  3d)  tnad)e  fd)on! 
—  @r  ntadjt  ja! 

SJiaiije,  babbit  fort  fommft!    Begone!    Clear  out!    Be  off 

with  you  ! 

Ex.  :  3d)  Ijabe  eud)  fdjon  ju  lange  angel)6rt;  madjt,  bafj  if)t  forts 
fommt. 

.  —  It,  o6s.  Relative,  kindred. 

or     @cf)lt)ert*  Relative  on  the  father's  side  ; 

tnage,    m.;    (S^tEtnage,   /.  relative    on    the    mother's 

obs.  side. 
SJlagen,  m. 

S)a§  Itegt  mtr  im  SJlagetl,  I  am  sick  of  that  ;  I  cannot 

Jig.  fam.  forget,     get     over,     digest, 

pocket  that. 

Ex.  :  ©er  Oanbel  mit  ®mer§Ie6en  liegt  it)tn  im  STlagen.    §aft  bu 
etft>a§  9ia^ere§  bariiber  erfa^ren? 


3)lcige,  m., 
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44 


93urf)  ber  Steber 


9 


uf  gUtgeht  b 
£ergliebd)en,  trag'  id)  bid)  fort, 
gort  nad)  ben  gluten  be$  ©angeS, 
2)crt  »ei§  i4>  ben  fc^bnften  Ort. 


35ort  Itegt  etn  rotblit^enber  ©arteti 
3m  ftitlen  2J?onbenf(^etn  ; 
SDte  ?oto§Mumen  ermarten 
3f>r  trauteS  ©djwefterlem. 


2)te  SSeUd;en  !icbern  unb  fofen, 
llnb  fd^aun  nac^  ben  ©ternen 

erjal)Ien  bte 
buftenbe 


unb  Iaufd)en 
2)ie  frommen,  f  tugen  ©ajell'it  ; 
llnb  in  ber  gerne  raufd)en 
2>eS  ^eiltgen 


2>ort  tuollen  ft>ir  nieberfhtlen 
Unter  bem  ^afmenbaum, 
llnb  Stebe  unb  9hit;e  trtnfen 
llnb  trdumen  jeltgen  £raum. 
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330  Styrifcfeea  Sntermqjo 

It  treats  of  the  old  and  ever  new  theme  of  unhappy 
love  in  its  various  shades,  and  this  circumstance  im- 
parts to  the  poems  a  certain  unity. 

Prolog.  @8  tear'  mat,  etc.  The  poetical  vision  con- 
tained in  the  ^rotog  originally  appeared  in  the  tragedy 
of  M2Hmanfor,"  where  it  is  sung  by  a  harp-player.  In 
1822  it  was  published  in  a  SRiifenatmanacfy  under  the 
heading  of  2)a8  2ieb  toom  btoben  fitter,  but  when  em- 
bodying the  SfyrifcfyeS  Sntermcgjo  in  the  93nd>  ber  ?ieber, 
Heine  placed  it  under  its  present  title  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

P.  4-1,  No.  3.     23ronne,  poetical  for  "source." 

P.  42,  No.  4.  Stanza  2.  @o  mufj,  etc.  This  line 
simply  expresses  the  height  of  emotion  felt  by  the 
poet  on  hearing  the  joyful  assurance  that  he  is  loved. 

P.  44,  No.  9.  2luf  gtitgetn,  etc.  This  celebrated 
poem,  like  several  others  in  the  present  collection,  is 
the  outcome  of  Heine's  enthusiasm  for  India,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the  description  of 
that  country  by  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  scholar  Franz 
Bopp.  Heine  felt  a  natural  longing  for  the  Indian 
dreamland,  and  the  language  of  his  Indian  poems  is 
throughout  in  harmony  with  that  land  of  fairy  tales. * 

P.  — ,  No.  — .  Stanza  2.  The  red-flowering  lotus 
(Nelumbo)  is  the  most  beautiful  of  those  water-lilies 
to  which  the  Indians  ascribe  a  mysterious  and  sacred 
character. 

p.  45,  No.  10.  £>te  ?oto8Mume,  etc.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  lotus-flower  shrinks  from  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
and  droops  in  the  day-time. 

p.  — ,  No.  11.  3m  9tyein,  etc.  A  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (painted  on  wood)  is  in  the  Cologne 
Cathedral.  ,,2)te  giguv  ber  2ftabonna,"  says  Hessel, 
,,Ijat  auf  bem  Sombitb  jum  £>tntergrunb  euten  Witmenbur$<= 
nrirften,  toon  Sngetn  gefyattenen  @ofbte£toidj." 

1  ,,£etne  fetynte  ft$  ttarf)  ^nbien,"  says  George  Brandes,  ,,wie 
©oet^e  na^  gtalten;  gciftig  war  er  an  ben  Ufern  be§  ®ange§  fyiumffy  tele 
©oetlje  an  benen  ber  Zifcer." 
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SBallaben  unb  Dtemanjen. 


9?.  3SogI. 

LXXIV. 
grlcnncn. 


(Sin  Sanberburfd?,  mit  bem  @taf>  in  ber  §anb, 
$ommt  timber  tjeim  au6  bem  fremben  ?anb. 
@ein  §aar  if!  beftaufct,  fein  StntH^  bertrannt  ; 
SBon  n?em  nnrb  ber  S5urf(^  iuof)I  guerft  erfannt  ? 
@o  trttt  er  tn§  ©tabtc^en,  burc^a  alte  S^or, 
2tnt  ©c^Iagbaum  lel^nt  jufl  ber  3<5Hner  babor. 
2)er  S^ttner,  bet  war  tfym  ein  Iteter  greitnb, 
Oft  f>atte  ber  93ed^er  bte  ktbett  beretnt. 
35oc^  fte^—  greunb  3ottmann  erfennt  tt;n  ntd^t, 
3u  fefyr  l^at  bte  @cnn'  tt;m  berfcramtt  ba§  ©eftc^t. 
Unb  ipetter  roanbert  nad;  furjem  ©ru§ 
3)er  33urfd)e  unb  fc^itttelt  ben  ©taub  toom  gug. 
2)a  jt^aut  au«  bem  genfier  fetn  @d;a^el  fromm, 
,,2)n  blii(;enbe  3ungfran,  toiet  fc^cnen  SBtflfommV 
2)oc^»  fte^i—  aud^  baS  SKagbtein  erlennt  ttm  ntdfit, 
2)ie  @onn'  ^)at  gu  fe^r  iljm  berbrannt  ba§  ©eftc^t. 
llnb  ttjetter  ge^it  er  Me  ©trajj'  entlang, 
Sin  ^^ranlein  t;angt  tf;m  an  ber  braunen  2Bang'. 
2)a  n?an!t  toon  bem  ^irtfjfieig  fein  ^iitter^en  ^er, 
,,@ott  grit^'  (Suc^  !"—  fo  f^rid;t  er  unb  fonfl  nidits 
—  ba8  2«iitterd;en  fd)Iud;jet  boK  Sufl  : 
o^n!"  —  unb  fut!t  on  be8  33uvfd;en 
SBie  fet;r  and;  bie  @onne  fein  2tnt(i^  berbrannt, 
25a§  2JJutteraug'  ^iat  t^n  bod;  gleid;  ertannt. 
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Introduction. 


III. 

'  It  is  the  honourable  characteristic  of  Poetry  that 
its  materials  are  to  be  found  in  every  subject  which 
interests  the  human  mind.'  This  weighty  saying  of 
Wordsworth  found  its  practical  application  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  ballad-literature  of  Germany  during  the 
third  sta^e  of  its  development.  If  the  antiquarian 
notion  that  the  old  ballad  alone  has  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ballad  had  been  rigidly  accepted,  narra- 
tive poetry  would  have  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Fortunately  the  barrier  was  broken,  first  by 
the  great  luminaries  of  German  poetry,  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  subsequently  by  Uhland  and  Heine, 
whose  examples  were  considered  maszgebend,  and  ex- 
cited a  lively  emulation  among  their  contemporaries 
and  successors.  This  was  the  case  to  such  a  degree 
that  every  theme  capable  of  being  treated  as  a  short 
narrative  in  verse,  was  considered  as  a  legitimate  topic 
for  a  ballad.  There  arose  consequently  such  a  great 
variety  of  ballads  that  during  the  Third  Period  of 
German  ballad  poetry  they  had  lost  entirely  the  stamp 
of  uniformity,  and  there  was  in  fact  only  one  poet 
whose  productions  in  this  branch  were '  epoch-making.' 
This  poet  was  Ferdinand  Freiligrath. 

The  great  merit  of  Freiligrath's  poems,  both  lyrical 
and  narrative,  consists  in  the  novelty  of  his  subjects, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  language,  in  his  many-coloured 
images,  and  in  the  picturesqueness  of  his  details.  His 
muse  left  the  homely  village-green,  so  to  speak,  and 
wandered  forth  into  untrodden  regions.  His  fancy 
carried  him  to  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Africa,  and  the 
primeval  forests  of  America,  and  his  descriptions  of 
people  and  scenery  were  quite  in  harmony  with  his 
exotic  topics.  Even  his  rhymes  were  not  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  They  were  new,  like  the  subjects  he 
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SPeriobe. 


75 


LXVII. 
Hcitc  Ciebe  ncucji  Ccbcn. 

rj,  mctn  £>er3,  tcag  fott  ba8  gebenv 

bebrattget  bid)  fo  fefyr? 
SBeld?  ein  frcmbeS,  neue§  2eben! 
3c^  erfenne  bic^  nic^t  me^r. 

ijl  Mc3,  n?a8  bu  liebtefl, 

itjarum  bu  btc^  fcetriikft, 
Sffieg  betu  glctg  unb  betne  9htl)   — 
2lc^,  trie  famft  bu  mir  baju  ! 


geffelt  bt$  bte 
S)te|'e  Itcblt^e  ©ejtolt, 
SDtcfer  53ti(f  bcU  Sreu'  unb  ©iitt 
3Htt  unenblic^er  ®en?alt? 
SOSiU  tt^  rafc^  mtd^  i^r  entgtefyen, 
3Kt^  ermannen,  i^r  entffte^en, 
giifyvet  mtc^  tm  StugeitbHct.. 
2lc^,  mein  SBeg  ju  i^r  juriid. 


llnb  an  btefem 
2)a3  ftd)  itidjt  scvrcijjen  lajit, 
bag  liebe,  lofe  2)iabc^en 
fo  toieber  SBiEen  fefl  ; 
SDfufj  in  t^rem  3ttuberfretfe 
8eben  nun  auf  ib.re  SBeife. 
2)ie  23eranb'rung,  a(^,  »ie  grog! 
Stebe!  lag  mtc$  Io«! 


©oetfet 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

The  following  brief  extracts  are  taken  from  among  several 
hundred  favourable  reviews  of  Prof.  Buchheim's  Poetical 

Selections : — 

HEINE'S  LIEDER  UND  GEDICHTE 

Guardian. — "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  present  volume  only  the 
nobler  side  of  the  poet  is  represented.  ...  To  those  who  are  already 
admirers  of  Heine  this  pretty  little  volume  will  appeal  aa  presenting 
an  old  favourite  in  a  new  and  pleasant  form,  and  Students  of  German 
literature,  who  do  not  already  know  one  of  its  most  delightful  poets, 
can  hardly  make  his  aquaintance  under  more  favourable  circumstances. " 

Athenaeum. — "Dr.  Buchheim  has  written  a  judicious  and  sensible 
preface  to  the  selection  of  Heine's  Lieder  und  Gedichte,  and  has  sub- 
joined excellent  notes.  His  pleasant  volume  may  be  warmly  commended 
to  lovers  of  German  poetry." 

Literature. — "As  a  whole  the  volume  illustrates  Heine's  complex 
qualities  remarkably  well. " 

Bookman. — "  The  present  selection  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
perfect  one,  for  it  shows  a  great  poet  at  his  best." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "The  arrangement  of  the  poems,  and  all  the 
rest  are  excellent." 

BALLADEN  UND  ROMANZEN 

Times. — "  The  name  of  Dr.  Bnchheim  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  of  his  new  contribution  to  the  '  Golden  Treasury  Series.' " 

St.  James's  Gazette. — "  Every  piece  that  is  given  is  good,  and  the 
collection  as  a  whole  representative.  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
patterns  of  their  kind." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "Dr.  Buchheim's  introduction  and  notes  are  also 
excellent.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  his  works  on  German  literature  are  like 
good  wine  which  needs  no  bush. " 

The  Author. — "It  is  a  very  beautiful  collection  and  ought  most 
certainly  to  be  in  the  possession  of  all  who  read  and  love  German  poetry." 

DEUTSCHE  LYRIK 

Spectator.  — "  That  it  is  in  itself  a  delightful  little  book,  we  can  testify 
from  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  it. " 

Daily  News.— "To  readers  of  German  this  volume  will  give  great 
pleasure." 

Globe.—"  The  editor  has  achieved  his  task  with  excellent  taste." 

Westminster  Review.— "  I)r.  Buchheim  has  produced  a  book  which  all 
lovers  of  German  poetry  will  welcome. " 

Standard.— "This  is  an  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  the 
pri  icipal  German  poets." 
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PEEFACE 

THIS  small  Dictionary  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  Messrs. 
MAOMILLAN  AND  Co.,  and  is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  pupils.  Several  excellent  Latin-English  Dictionaries  are  already 
in  use  in  our  schools,  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms.  The  publishers  believe  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
Dictionary  which  does  not  attempt  to  compete  with  these,  but  is 
modelled  rather  on  the  lines  of  a  simple  Vocabulary. 
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Practical  experience  proves  that  numerous  examples  and  quotations, 
though  valuable  and  necessary  for  older  or  more  advanced  pupilsj 
bewilder  rather  than  help  the  youthful  beginner.  For  this  reason 
in  many  schools  Dictionaries  have  been  altogether  discarded  in  the 
Lower  Forms,  and  the  pupils  use  editions  supplied  with  a  special 
Vocabulary. 

I  should  have  wished  not  only  to  cut  down  the  examples,  but  to  still 
further  simplify  the  book  by  omitting  all  save  the  most  elementary 
derivations ;  but  to  do  this,  I  am  told,  would  impair  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  many  teachers.  I  have  therefore  inserted  the  usually  received 
etymologies,  except  where  they  are  too  doubtful  or  obscure  to  be  of 
any  value. 

The  number  of  authors  read  in  "  Easy  Selections  "  has  increased  so 
much  in  recent  years,  that  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  what 
words  to  omit  and  what  to  include.  I  believe  that  the  choice  I  have 
made  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  the  book  is 
specially  intended ;  indeed  I  think  that  I  have  erred  rather  in  the 
direction  of  excess  than  of  defect.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
Dictionary  may  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  for  older  boys,  those  on 
the  modern  side  for  instance,  or  those  who  are  getting  up  a  modicum  of 
Latin  for  examination  purposes. 

The  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  matter  has  made  it  possible  to  print 
this  book  in  exceptionally  large  and  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  to 
issue  it  at  a  low  price.  An  elementary  school  book  is  not  a  joy  for 
ever  to  its  possessor,  and  I  trust  that  the  cheapness  of  this  little  work 
will  enable  many  a  boy  to  consign  his  copy  with  a  light  heart  to  the 
flames,  before  it  has  reached  a  wizened  and  unsightly  old  age. 

In  preparing  the  book  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  labours  of  my 
predecessors.  I  refrain  from  enumerating  them,  not  from  any  desire  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  my  obligation,  but  lest  the  length  of  the  list  should 
seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  modest  and  unpretentious  character  of  the 
resulting  work.  For  any  notes  of  errors  or  omissions,  which  should  be 
addressed  to  me  direct  or  to  the  publishers,  I  shall  be  grateful. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS1  REVISW.— "A  capital  book  for  use  in  Preparatory 
Schools.  .  .  .  The  book  is  quit*  the  cheapest  Latin  Dictionary  which  can  claim  to  be 
at  all  satisfactory ;  and  it  IB  very  doubtful  whether  anything  will  be  loet  by  the 
omission  of  more  copious  instances,  which,  useful  as  they  are  to  an  older  hand,  are 
mostly  wasted  on,  and  even  bewilder,  the  Preparatory  School  boy." 

SCHOOLMASTER.— "The  book  should  prove  very  handy  to  beginners,  to  whom 
the  ordinary  large  dictionaries  are  an  incumbrance  and  a  source  of  perplexity,  and 
seems  to  meet  a  real  want  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner." 

SCHOOL  &UARDIAN.—"TbiB  is  certainly  the  best  'elementary'  Latin  and 
English  Dictionary  we  have  seen,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  use  in  preparatory 
schools  and  the  senior  forms  of  our  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Nail  evidently  understands 
what  boys  want  who  are  '  getting  up  a  modicum  of  Latin  for  examination  purposes. ' " 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMSS.—"A.  wonderfully  cheap  and  well-executed  book,  and 
should  find  wide  acceptance  in  schools." 

SCHOOL  BOARD  CHROffICLS.—"Tho  work  has  been  done  with  great  care  and 
sympathy  with  elementary  difficulties.  And  its  inexpensiveness  is  an  important 
element  of  its  many  practical  merits." 

SPEAKER.— "The  matter  is  compressed  with  no  little  skill,  while  the  phrases 
included  show  good  judgment ;  so  that,  although  the  print  is  in  exceptionally  large 
and  clear  type,  it  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  430  pages.  ...  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  without  some  months  of  constant  usage,  this  Dictionary  will  amply  reward 
the  curiosity  of  young  students,  and  help  to  inform  them  with  sound  scholarship 
from  the  beginning." 
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MANCIPIUM 


[     245     ] 


MANUMITTO 


out  money.  2.  (meton.)  ownership,  posses- 
sion, property.  3.  (fig. )  a  slave  purchased 
by  mancipium ;  in  gen.  a  slave. 

mancipo  (mancupo),  are,  avi,  atum, 
tr.v.  [manceps],  make  over  property  by 
mancipium,  sell,  transfer. 

mancus,  a,  urn,  adj.  1.  maimed,  in- 
firm. 2.  defective,  imperfect. 

mandatum,  i,  n.  [mando],  charge, 
order,  commission,  command. 

mandatus,  us,  m.  [id.]  (only  in  abl.  s.), 
command,  mandate,  Cic. 

Mandela,  ae,  /.,  town  in  Samnium. 

1.  mando,  are,  avi,  atum,  tr.v.  [manus, 
do].      1.  commit  to   one's  charge,  com- 
mission, enjoin,  command.     2.  consign, 
entrust ;  se  fugae,  take  to  flight,  Caes. 

2.  mando,  ere,  di,  sum,  tr.v.  [madeo, 
prop,  moisten].  1.  chew,  masticate.  2.  eat, 
devour ;  liumtun,  bite  the  ground,  Verg. 

Mandubii,    orum,    m.  pi.,    a    Gallic 
people,  whose  chief  town  was  Alesia, 
man6  [Old  Lat.  manus,  good,  cf.  Manes]. 

I.  subst.  inded.  n.,   the  morning,  morn. 

II.  adv.,  in  the  morning. 

mango,  ere,  nsi,  nsum,  r.  [cf.  pfru], 
A.  intr.,  stay,  remain,  abide,  continue, 
last.  B.  tr.,  wait  for,  await. 

Manes  (manes),  Turn,  m.  pi.  [Old  Lat. 
manus = good].  I .  deified  souls  of  the  dead  ; 
the  gods  of  Lmcer  World  ;  ghosts,  shades. 
II.  1.  the  Lower  World.  2.  punishments 
of  the  Lower  World,  our  'Hell,'  quisque 
snos  patimur  manes,  Verg.  3.  corpse. 

mango,  onis,  m.  [j^dyyavov],  slave- 
dealer,  Hor. 

manibrium,  see  manubrium. 

manicae,  arum,  /.  pi.  [manus].  1. 
long  sleeves  of  tunic  reaching  to  hand, 
serving  as  glove.  2.  glove  or  muff.  3. 
(meton.)  handcuffs,  manacles,  Verg. 

manicatus,  a,  um,  adj.  [manicae], 
furnished  with  long  sleeves,  Cic. 

manifesto  (-festo),  adv.  [manifestus], 
clearly,  evidently.  Comp.  manifestius. 

manifesto,  are,  avi,  atum,  tr.v.  [id.], 
shoio  clearly,  exhibit,  manifest. 

manifestus  (manufestus),  a,  um,  adj. 
[manus  ;  fendo,  cf.  defendoj.  1.  clear, 
plain,  evident,  manifest.  2.  brought  to 
light,  proved  by  direct  evidence.  3.  mani- 
festly betraying,  convicted  of,  with  gen. 

manipretium,  see  manupretium. 

manlpularis  (sync,  maniplaris,  ma- 
nftp-),  e,  adj.  [mauipulus],  belonging  to 
«  maniple ;  iudices,  jurymen  who  once 


were  common  soldiers,  Cic.  manlpularis, 
is,  m.  1.  a  member  of  a  maniple, private. 
2.  member  of  the  same  maniple,  comrade. 

manipulatim,  adv.  [manipulus],  by 
maniples.  Liv. 

manipulus  (sync.  poet,  manlplus),  i, 
m.  [manus,  pleo].  1.  a  Jiandful ;  'bundle 
of  hay,  etc.  2.  (milit.  t.t.)  a  company  of 
soldiers,  a  maniple,  because,  it  is  said,  in 
old  days  a  pole  with  handful  of  straw  or 
hay  twisted  about  it  served  as  a  standard. 

Manlius,  a,  the  name  of  a  R.  gens. 
Manllus  (Manlianus),  a,  um,  adj. 

mannus,  i,  m.  [Celtic  word],  cob,  nag. 

ma.no,  are,  avi,  atum,  v.  [cf.  madeo]. 
A.  intr.  1.  trickle,  fl<no,  drop,  distil.  2. 
(meton.)  spread,  be  diffused.  3.  (of 
rumour,  etc.)  spread  abroad.  4.  arise, 
proceed.  5.  esca^te,  be  forgotten,  de  pectore, 
Hor.  B.  tr.,  cause  toflmc,  shed,  distil. 

mansio,  onis,  /.  [maneo],  a  staying. 

mansue-facio.  facere,  feci,  factum  (pass. 
mansue-flo,fie'ri,factus),  tr.v.  [mansuetus, 
facio].  1.  tame.  2.  (fig.)pacify,  civilise. 

mansuesco,  Sre,  suevi,  stietum,  v. 
[manus,  suesco,  accustom  to  the  hand]. 
A.  tr.,  tame.  B.  intr.,  grmo  tame,  gentle, 
or  softened,  mansuetus,  see  below. 

mansuete,  adv.  [mansuetus],  gently, 
mildly,  calmly. 

mansuetudo,  mis,  /.  [id.],  mildness, 
gentleness,  clemency. 

mansuetus,  a,  urn,  p.p.  of  mansuesco  ; 
as  adj.  1.  tame.  2.  mild,  gentle,  calm. 
Comp.  mausuetior,  sup.  mansuetissimus. 

mansus,  p.p.  of  1.  mando,  2.  maneo. 

mantele,is,  and  mant6llum,ii(mantl- ), 
n.  [manus,  tela],  towel,  napkin,  Verg. 

mantica,  ae,  /.  [manus],  bag,  port- 
manteau, u'allet. 

Manto,  iis,  /.  1.  prophetess,  dr.  of 
Tiresias.  2.  Italian  prophetic  nymph, 
founder  of  Mantua. 

Mantua,  ae,  /.,  city  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  near  which  was  Andes,  birth- 
place of  Vergil. 

maniibiae,  arum,/,  pi.  [manus],  money 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  booty. 

manubrium  (manlbrium),  ii,  n. 
[mauus],  handle,  hilt,  haft. 

manufestus,  see  manifestus. 

manumissio,  oiiis,/.  [manumitto],  the 
freeing  of  a  slave,  manumission, 

manumitto  or  manu  mitto,  5re,  mlsi, 
missum,  tr.v.  [manus,  mitto],  set  at  liberty, 
emancipate,  free  a  slave. 
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a  mater,  of  anything.     Creator,  condltor,  auctor,  artifex  -icis,  fabricator, 

filector,  moiitor.—  0:  a  law,  later. 
the  right  or  power  of  making.     Factio. 
maladministration. Men  guilty  of  maladministration.     Male   rem  ge- 

rentes.     Cic.     (This  refers  to  their  private  an.iirs;  of  affairs  of  state  he 

would  have  said,  rempublicam.) There  was  as  much  maladministration 

of  the  affairs  of  war  as  in  those  of  peace.     Nihilo  militia  quain  domi 

melius  respublica  administrata  est.     Liv. 
malady.     Morbus. — Se«  sickness. 

malapert.     Petiilans. malapertly.     Petulanter. 

malapertness.     Petiilantia. 

malcontent. — See  discontented. 

male.       Masciilus,  mas,  pen.  mSris. While  male  descendants  of  king 

Ancus  remained.     Anci  regis  virile  stirpe  salva.     Liy. 
malediction,     Exse'cratio. 

malefaction.     Crlmen  -inis,  neut.;  maleficium. — See  crime. 
a  malefactor,     Maleficus,  adj.  ,•  comp.  -centior,  &c. 
malevolence,  malice,  malignity.     Malevolentia,  malignitas. 
malevolent,  malicious,  malignant.     Malevolus,  comp.  -entior,  malignus. 
malevolently,  maliciously,  malignantly.     Maligne. 
malformation.     Deformitas. 
malleable.     DuctTlis.     Plin. 
a  mallet.     Malleus. 
a  mallow.     Malva. 

malpractice,  malversation. — See  maladministration,  peculation. 
a  man.  a  human  being,  not  a  beast.     Homo  -inis; — not  a  woman,  vir,  viri. 

(Sometimes  the  two  are  used  together:  vir,  a?  one  worthy  to  be  called  a 

man,  bein?  opposed  to  homo,  as  a  contemptible  fellow.) — A  young  man, 

juvenis,  Sdolescens. — An  old  man,  senex. —  Man,  as  applied  to  ship,  in 

such  expressions  as  man-of-war  (see  ship). You  are  not  a  man  to  boast. 

Non  is  es  qui  gloriere.     Cic. 
mankind. Fellowship   with   mankind.     Societas  generis   Immani.     Cic. 

All  mankind.     Onmes  mortales  omnium  generum  (Cic.);  omnes  qui 

ubique  sunt.     Cic. 
to  man  (as  the  crew  mans  a  ship).     Conscendo    3  (see   to  embark ) ;  as  a 

captain  mans  it. Domitius  requires  certain  ships,  and  mans  them  \vi:h 

husbandmen  and  shepherds.    Certas  sibi   deposcit  naves,  Domitius,  atque 

has  colonis  pastoribusque  complet.     Caes. 
to  manacle.     Vincio,  4. — In  vincula  conjicio.     Liv. — In   catenas   conjicio. 

Cses. 

manacled.     Vinctus,  *eatenatus. 

manacles,  \npl.     Vincula,  sync,  vincla.  catenae,  *m5nTcae.— -  See  chain,  prison. 
to  manage  affairs.     Gero,  3;  administro,    1  ;  euro,    1. — Affairs,  or  living 

beings,  tracto,  1 ;  «'.  e.  to  govern,  q.  v.,  rego,  3. — Animals,  domo,  1. 
management  of   affairs.     Administrate,  curatio,    dispensStio. —  Of  living 

beings,  tractatio. — Good  management,  prudenti'i,  dextentas. 
manageable.     Tractabilis.  facilis. — Of  animals,  &c.,  domabilis. 
a  manager.     Administrator,  curator,  dispensator,  moderator,  fern,  raodera- 

trix. — Of  animals,  domitor,/e;n.  dS'.nurix. 
a  mandate.     Mandatum,  jussum,  edictum. — See  command, 
mandible.     Maxilla. 

mandrake.     Mandragoras  -ae,  mase.     Plin. 
mane.    Juba. 
with  a  mane.    Jubatus. 
maneater.     AnthrOpSphagus. 
manes.     Manes  -ium,^>/.  masc. 

manful,  manly.     Viriiis;  t.  e.  vigorous,  bold,  ?.  r.,  fort  is,  strenus. 
manfully.     Mnlner,  fortiter,  strtnue. 
mange.    Scabies. 
a  manger.     Praesepe 
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fraticor,  aris.  v.  dep.     To  be  bushy,  to  sprout  up  in  bushes. 

fruticosus,  a,  urn.  atlj.     Bushy,  shrubby. 

frux,  frugis./;  very  rare  in  sing.  1.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  (esp.  green 
fruit,  or  that  which  grows  in  pods,  leguminous  fruit).  2.  Fruit,  i.  e. 
result,  consequence  (rare)  ;  expertia  frngi&,  works  without  any  stulr'  in 
them,  worthless,  Hor. ;  fruge  Ckanthea,  with  the  doctrine  of  Cleanthes, 
Pers. ;  multos  vidi  .. .  qui  totara  adolescentiam  voluptatibus  dedissent  emer- 
sisse  nliqiiHiido  et  se  ad  frugem  bonam,  ut  dicitnr,  recepisse,  I  have  seen  many 
men,  who  had  devoted  their  whole  youth  to  dissipation,  at  last  emerge,  and 
come  to  bear  a  good  crop,  as  the  proverb  is  (i.e.  reform), Cic. ;  herus  si  tuus 
volet  facere  frugem,  if  your  master  wishes  to  act  with  advantage,  Plant.  — 
See  fmgi. 

fucatus,  a.  urn.  part,  from  fuco,  q.  v. ;  also  as  a<//.     Counterfeit,  fictitious. 

fuco,  as.  v.  a.     To  paint,  to  die,  to  colour  (esp.  a  face  with  rouge). 

fucosus,  a.  tun.  adj.     Counterfeit,  spurious,  deceptive. 

fucus,  i.  m.  1.  JRock  lichen  used  for  a  red  dye  or  for  rouge.  2.  A 
red  colour,  a  red  dye,  rouge.  3.  Any  paint  or  colour.  4.  Pretence, 
disguise,  deceit.  5.  Bee  glue,  with  winch  bees  stop  up  the  entrance  to 
the  hive,  propolis :  fucum  facio  (c.  dat  pers.),  to  deceive,  Cic. 

fflCUS,  i.  m.     A  drone. 

i,  SB./!         1.  Flight.         2.  §A  swift  progress.         3.  Banishment,  exile. 

4.  Avoidance,  desire  to  avoid,  disinclination  to.    Facio  fugam,  loth  to  put  to 
flight  and  to  take  to  flight:  cum  fugam  in  regiam  fecisset,  when  he  had 
made  every  one  flee   into   the  palace,  Liv.;  consternatae   cohortes  fugam 
fecerunt,  the  squadrons  in  consternation  took  to  flight,  Liv. 

fugaciter.  adv.     By  fleeing,  by  retiring. 

fiigax,  acis.  adj.  1.  Inclined  to  flee,  to  run  away.  2.  Timid,  coy  (of 
a  damsel).  3.  Fleeing  quickly,  swift.  4.  §Eager  to  avoid  (c.  gen.). 

5.  Fleeting,  transitory. 

fugiens,  entis.  part,  of  seq.,  used  also  as  adj.  1.  Growing  flat,  losing 
its  strength  (of  urine).  2.  Departing,  dying.  3.  Desirous  to  avoid 
(c.  gen.). 

fiigio,  is,  fiigi,  fugitum.  v.  n.  and  a.  1.  (v.  «.).  To  flie,  to  run  away. 
2.  To  pass  away,  to  disappear.  3.  (v.  a.1).  To  flee  from,  to  avoid,  to  shun 
(c.  ace.,  very  rarely  c.  ab  and  abl.).  4.  To  Le  banished  from  (c.  ace.,  once 
in  Quint,  c.  de  and  abl.).  5.  To  escape  from,  to  escape.  6.  To  escape 
the  notice,  or  the  memory  of:  fugit  me  ad  te  antea  scribere.  I  forgot  to 
write  to  you  before,  Cic. 

fugitlvus,  a,  urn.  adj.  Running  away,  fugitive.  (Usu.  in  m.,  as  subst.). 
1.  A  runaway,  a  runaway  slave.  2.  A  deserter. 

tfugito,  as.  v.  n.  and  a.       I.  (v.  n.)  To  flee.       2.  (v.  a.)  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

ffugitor,  oris.  m.     A  runaway. 

fugo,  as.  v.  a.  1.  To  put  to  flight,  to  drive  away,  to  rout.  2.  To  send 
into  banishment,  to  be  the  cause  of  banishment  to,  to  banish. 

§fulcimeu,  mis.  n.     A  prop,  a  support. 

fulcio,  is,  si,  turn.  v.  a.  1.  To  prop  up,  to  support.  2.  To  strengthen, 
to  secure.  3.  (Metaph.)  To  support,  to  sustain  (::  iik-nc!  in  distress,  etc.), 
to  be  the  stay  of.  Antiopa  aerumnis  fulta,  Antiopa oppressed  with,  sorrows, 
Prop. 

fulcrum,  i.  ».  1.  A  prop,  a  support  (esp.  the  foot  or  pillar  on  which  a  bed 
stands).  2.  A  bed. 

fulgeo.  es,  si,  infin.  also  fulgere,  no  sup.,  v.  n.  To  shine,  to  beam,  to  glitter, 
to  glisten. 

ffulgidus,  a,  um.  adj.     Shining,  glittering,  bright. 

falgor,  oris.  m.  1.  Sheen,  brightness,  brilliancy.  2.  Lightning.  3. 
Splendour,  brilliancy  (of  reputation,  etc.  K 

fulgur,  uris.  «.  1.  Lightning.  2.  §A  thunderbolt.  3.  £A  thing 
struck  by  lightning.  4.  ^Brightness,  brilliancy. 

fulguralis,  e.  Relating  to  lightning,  or  to  the  way  of  averting  or  interpret- 
ing omens  given  by  lightning. 
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EXTEACT  FROM   PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Latin  Course^  First  Part.  In 
that  work  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  first  steps  of  a  beginner  in 
Latin  as  easy  as  possible.  The  advance  was  made  very  gradual,  the 
vocabulary  was  kept  within  the  smallest  possible  limits,  and  care  was 
taken  that  repeated  changes  should  be  rung  on  these  few  words  by  an 
abundance  of  exercises.  In  many  schools,  however,  where  the  principle 
of  this  book,  which  a  reviewer  has  termed  aptly  enough  '  modified  Pren- 
dergastianism,'  was  approved,  it  was  found  impossible,  owing  to  the  limited 
time  that  could  be  given  to  Latin,  to  work  through  so  large  a  number  of 
exercises.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  schools,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  several  eminent  teachers,  the  present  Shorter  Course  has  been 
prepared.  It  differs  from  the  original  edition  (which  will  still  remain  on 
sale)  in  the  following  points  :  (l)  The  exercises  have  been  reduced  by  about 
one  half,  the  Latin  into  English  exercises  having  been  especially  curtailed. 

(2)  Though  the   same  subjects  are  treated,  the   subject  of  the  gender  of 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  more  summary  way. 

(3)  All  the  words,  whether  used  in  the  exercises  or  in  the  pieces  of  trans- 
lation, are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  at  the  end  of  the  book.     The 
pieces  of  translation  are  left  practically  unaltered. 

CONTENTS 

SECTION— 1,  2,  3,  4.  First  Declension  :  Singular ;  The  Accusative 
Case :  Plural — 5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Second  Declension :  Nouns  in  -us,  Neuter 
Nouns,  Adjectives  in  -tw  -a  -urn :  Singular,  Plural ;  Nouns  and  Adjec- 
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tives  in  -er—10.  Est— Sunt :— TRANSLATION  I.  A  Letter  of  a  Father 
to  his  Boy  at  School :  II.  Romulus  and  Kemus  :  III.  The  Black  Slave 
—11.  Third  Declension:  Case-Endings— 12.  The  Gender  shown  by 
Meaning— TRANSLATION  IV.  A  Fable— 13.  The  Stem— 14, 15.  Genitive 
Plural— TRANSLATION  V.  Coriolanus— 16,  17,  Endings  of  Neuter  Nouns 
— TRANSLATION  VI.  Theseus  and  Ariadne — 18.  Gender  of  Nouns  by 
Termination  :  The  Masculine  Rule — TRANSLATION  VII.  A  Surprise— 
19.  The  Feminine  Rule — TRANSLATION  VIII.  The  Roman  Army  fights 
a  Serpent— 20,  21.  The  Neuter  Rule— TRANSLATION  IX.  A  Battle— 22. 
Exceptions  to  these  Gender  Rules — 23,  24,  25.  Adjectives  of  the  Third 
Declension — TRANSLATION  X.  A  Roman  Account  of  Britain :  Recapitula- 
tory Exercises,  A-D — 26,  27,  28.  Fourth  Declension  :  Neuter  Nouns  : 
Domus— 29.  Fifth  Declension  :  TRANSLATION  XL  A  Ghost — 30,  31,  32. 
Comparison  of  Adjectives  :  Comparative  :  Superlative — TRANSLATION 
XII.  Arminius — 33.  Irregular  Comparison — TRANSLATION  XIIL  Ixion, 
Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus — 34.  Cardinal  Numerals — 35.  Ordinal  Numerals 
— TRANSLATION  XIV.  Dates  in  Early  English  History — 36,  37,  38.  The 
Verb  :  Esst— TRANSLATIONS  XV.,  XVI.  Bannockburn— 39,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  44,  45.  Pronouns  :  Ego,  Tu,  Se,  Hie,  Itte,  Is,  Idem,  Ipse,  late,  Tottu, 
AUus,  Uter,  Alter,  Qui— TRANSLATION  XVII.  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus : 
I.— Recapitulatory  Exercises:  E-I — 46,  47,  48,  49.  Verbs:  Active, 
Indicative :  First  Conjugation  (c.ontd.) — TRANSLATION  XVIII.  Ulysses 
and  Polyphemus  :  II. — 50,  51.  Second  Conjugation — TRANSLATION 
XIX.  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus  :  III.— 52,  53.  Third  Conjugation— 
TRANSLATION  XX.  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus :  IV. — 54,  55.  Fourth 
Conjugation— TRANSLATION  XXI.  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus :  V. — 
TRANSLATION  XXII.  Gaius  Mucius  Scaevola — Recapitulatory  Exercises : 
J-M — 56,  57.  Passive  Indicative:  First  Conjugation — TRANSLATION 
XXIII.  A  Cork  Leg — 58,  59.  Second  Conjugation — TRANSLATIONS 
XXIV.,  XXV.  David  and  Goliath— 60,  61.  Third  Conjugation— TRANS- 
LATION XXVI.  Nasica  and  Ennius — TRANSLATION  XXVII.  Literal 
Obedience— 62,  63.  Fourth  Conjugation— TRANSLATION  XXVIII. 
Bacchus  and  the  Pirates — Recapitulatory  Exercises :  N-Q  ;  Conjunction 
of  the  Verbs :  Vocabularies  to  the  First  Four  Pieces  of  Translation  : 
Latin-English  Dictionary  :  English-Latin  Dictionary :  Vocabularies  to 
the  Exercises. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Saturday  Review — "The  book  is  a  good  one.  The  exercises  are  plentiful, 
and  the  words  which  they  contain  are  such  as  will  be  useful  to  learners  when 
they  pass  on  to  higher  work." 

Literary  World — "The  young  learner  who  cannot  ' get  on  with '  his  Latin 
under  so  simple  and  gently-progressive  a  course  as  Mr.  Cook  has  here  kid 
down  had  better  be  allowed  to  give  it  up  altogether.  The  teacher's  work  has 
been  greatly  simplified  and  lessened  by  the  omission  of  any  advanced  rules  or 
complex  examples.  .  .  .  The  book  seems  to  us  admirably  suited  for  girls' 
schools  as  well  as  for  boys',  and  it  is  marvellously  well  printed  and  got  up  for 
the  very  low  price  charged." 

Glasgow  Herald — "This  manual  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Latin  re- 
quirements of  the  Scotch  Code  for  the  first  year.  All  the  ground  is  covered, 
and  the  exercises  for  translation  from  and  into  Latin  are  numerous  and 
judiciously  arranged.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  one  by  which  the  pupil  is  made 
to  take  stock  of  his  knowledge  at  every  step,  and  security  is  thus  got  for  the 
foundation  in  Latin  grammar  being  soundly  laid.  The  book  is  likely  to  be 
come  a  favourite.  .  .  .  The  book  is  admirably  simple  and  practical." 
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SHOETEE  LATIN  COUESE. 

SECTION  1. 

FIRST  DECLENSION  :  SINGULAR. 
Learn :  — 

Nominative  case,  Mensa  a  table. 

Accusative  case,  Mensam  a  table. 

Genitive  case,  Mensae  of  a  table  (or)  a  table's. 

Dative  case,  Mensae  to  (or)  for  a  table. 

Ablative  case,  Mensa  by,  with,  (or)  from  a  table. 

Write  down  in  the  same  way  : — 

vita,    life.  fgnestra,    a  window. 

colonia,      the  colony. 

SECTION  2. 
THE  ACCUSATIVE  CASE. 

We  say  in  English  "  I  strike  Mm,"  not  "  I  strike  he," 
and  "He  strikes  me"  not  "He  sirikes  //'  for  in  these 
sentences  the  persons  who  strike  are  put  in  the  nomina- 
tive, and  the  persons  whom  they  strike  in  the  accusative. 
But  very  few  words  in  English,  as  it  is  spoken  and 
written  nowadays,1  have  an  accusative  case  different 
from  the  nominative.  We  say,  for  instance,  "  The  stone 
struck  me  "  and  "  I  struck  the  stone,"  and  the  word 

1  English  used  to  be  more  like  Latin  in  this  respect;  for  instance, 
"  tunge  "  (now  "tongue  ")  used  to  have  an  accusative  "tungan." 
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SEC.  10.]  Est Sunt.  11 

queen.  2.  The  unhappy  man  loves  the  beautiful  girl. 
3.  The  good  girl  often  gives  books  to  the  unhappy 
queen.  4.  The  queen  praises  the  girl's  beautiful  books. 

5.  The  slaves  praise  the  beautiful  table  of  their  masters. 

6.  The  unhappy  girl  loves  the  good  queen.      7.  The 
queen  often   gives  bea'-tiful  roses  to  the  unhappy  girl. 
8.   The   good  girls  love  the  unhappy  queen.      9.  The 
masters  give  many  letters  to  their  slaves.     10.  The  queen 
always  praises  the  good  girl's  diligence. 


SECTION  10. 

EST — SUNT. 
Est,  is :  sunt,  are. 

The  Latin  for  "  Julia  is  queen "  is  Julia  est  regina. 
(not  regin&m).  The  rule  that  the  accusative  is  to  be  put 
after  the  verb  does  not  apply  to  the  verb  "  to  be." 

It  is  not  right  to  say  in  English,  "  It  is  me,"  and  "  It 
is  him,"  but  "It  is  /,"  and  "it  is  he."  So  in  Latin,  est 
Julia  (not  Juliam)  will  stand  for  "  It  is  Julia." 

Be  careful,  too,  to  notice  that  the  adjective  has  to 
agree  with  its  noun  none  the  less  because  est  or  sunt 
comes  between  them.  So  the  Latin  for  "  the  rose  is 
beautiful "  is  rosa  est  pulchra. 

[22.]  1.  Puer  est  miser.  2.  Epistula  est  longa.  3. 
Puellae  sunt  pulchrae.  4.  Arma  pulchra  sunt.  5.  Vir 
bonus  non  est  miser.  6.  Libri  amico  meo  grati  sunt. 
7.  Mensa  magistri  plena  librorum  est.  8.  Magister 
Juliam  laudat,  Corneliam  culpat.  9.  Horti  pulchri 
pueris  et  puellis  grati  sunt.  10.  Epistula  reginae  bonis 
puellis  grata  est.  11.  Hortus  reginae  semper  plenus 
rosarum  est.  12.  Magister  pigros  pueros  culpat,  im- 
pigros  laudat.  13.  Magister  pueris  praemium  non  dat; 
non  sunt  boni.  14.  Longa  Marci  epistula  puellae 
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SEC.  45.]  Pronouns.  75 

Cyclopes  eorum  nornen  erat.  Haec  res  Ulixi  non  nota 
est.  Ulixes  igitur  et  comites  ejus  ad  specum  Polyphemi 
veniunt.  Is  ferocissimus  omnium  Cyclopum  est,  idem- 
que  ceteris  corpore  ingentior :  unum  modo  oculum  in 
media  froute  habet.  In  specu,  igitur,  Graeci  lac  et 
caseos  laeti  inveniunt.  Ipse  autem  non  adest,  sed  oves 
in  montibus  pascit.  Brevi  tempore  ipse  Polyphemus  ad 
specum  cum  ovibus  revertit.  Primum  maximo  atque 
gravissimo  saxo  januam  specus  claudit.  Deinde  oves 
mulget,  et  lignis  ignem  facit.  Turn  demum  Ulixem 
duodecimque  ejus  comites  conspicit. 

(Continued  on  p.  81.) 

Recapitulatory  Exercises. 

E.  1.   Hie  filium,  ille  servum,  ad  urbem  mittit.     2. 
Rex  mercatorem  laudat,  eique  magnam  reginae  imaginem 
dat.      3.   Quintus  tibi  notus  est :  is  omnium  amicorum 
mihi  longe  carissinius  est.     4.   Ubi  est  ilia  domus,  quam 
tuus    pater    in   hac    urbe    aedificat  ?      5.  Legati,  quos 
liostes  mittunt,  jam  in  castris  sunt.      6.  Magister  pueros 
laudat,  eisque  libros  dat.      7.   Regi  et  reginae  eadem 
virtus  eadem  sapientia  fuit.      8.    Hi  pueri  se  pessimis 
amicis  semper  circumdant.     9.  Rex  ad  castra  bostium 
copias  ducit,  agrosque  eorum  vastat.      10.  Uter  fratrum 
major    est?  —  Alexander   non  solum  natu  major,  sed 
multo  etiam  sapientior,  est. 

F.  1.   The  king  himself  informs  me  of  these  matters. 
V.  This  legion  has  three  thousand  soldiers.       3.    The 
best  part  of  us  is  not  the  body,  but  the  mind.      4.  The 
ambassadors  were  three  miles  from  the  camp.     5.  The 
works  of  Cicero  are  neither  very  difficult  nor  very  easy. 
6.  Girls  and  boys  are  often  not  pleased  by  the  same 
things.      7.  I  am  to-day  twenty-one  years  old.     8.  The 
courage  of  the  seventh  legion  is  often  praised  by  Caesar. 
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"  It  will  be  well  with  the  issue  of  the  Second  Part  of  this  series  to  state 
once  again  what  our  aims  are,  and  by  what  method  we  hope  to  attain 
them. 

We  aim  at  making  the  first  few  steps  of  the  student  at  once  more  easy 
to  take  and  more  productive  of  permanent  result.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
possible,  by  following  in  some  respects  the  method  which  a  child  pursues 
in  learning  its  native  language,  to  make  the  process  of  learning  Latin 
easier.  A  child,  for  example,  uses  the  little  stock  of  words  already 
acquired  over  and  over  again,  and  only  adds  a  word  or  two  each  day.  In 
the  same  way  we  endeavour  to  make  the  increase  of  the  vocabulary  steady 
but  gradual,  so  that  the  student  will  know  or  half-know  nine-tenths  of  the 
words  in  each  exercise,  and  will  have  to  do  comparatively  little  dictionary 
work  (which  is  dull),  but  will  be  occupied  rather  in  manipulating  familiar 
words  (which  is  interesting).  Again,  just  as  a  child  picks  up  the  various 
ways  in  which  sentences  are  put  together,  not  so  much  from  explanation 
as  from  hearing  numberless  examples,  so  we  try  by  constant  iteration  to 
accustom  the  student  to  the  Latin  constructions.  Of  course,  when  these 
differ  from  the  English  constructions  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 
necessary,  but  a  few  words  will  generally  suffice  ;  it  is  not  desirable  at  this 
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stage  to  attempt  to  classify  the  constructions  or  in  any  way  to  pursue  the 
study  of  grammar.  It  is  these  constructions  which  make  Latin  a  very 
difficult  language  to  read ;  when  once  the  inflexions  have  been  mastered 
the  vocabulary  puts  no  considerable  strain  on  an  English  memory ;  but 
it  requires  a  prolonged  effort  to  get  accustomed  to  the  various  uses  of  the 
infinitive  and  subjunctive  and  participles  which  have  no  counterpart  in 
our  own  language.  When  the  student  feels  at  home  with  such  sentences 
as  Rogavit  quis  vidsset  and  Renuntiavit  turn,  qui  virisset,  iam  adesse,  so 
that  he  is  not  forced  to  stop  and  translate  them  to  himself,  he  will  soon  be 
able  to  read  continuous  passages  with  ease.  Our  chief  object  in  this 
volume  is  to  accustom  him  to  such  sentences. 

The  pieces  of  translation  necessarily  contain  a  large  proportion  of  un- 
familiar words  :  they  are  introduced  less  with  a  view  to  systematic  teaching, 
than  in  the  hope  that,  being  naturally  more  interesting  than  detached 
sentences,  they  may  prove  at  least  a  not  unprofitable  diversion.  With 
many  pupils  it  would  certainly  be  wiser  to  omit  them  in  first  going  through 
the  book  or  to  give  a  good  deal  of  help ;  otherwise  more  time  and  labour 
will  be  spent  in  turning  the  leaves  of  the  dictionary  than  would  be  advisable. 

This  book  is  an  abridgment  of  the  second  part  of  the  longer  course.  The 
longer  course  carries  out  more  fully  the  principles  on  which  the  series  is 
based  :  but  many  teachers  cannot  find  the  time  to  use  a  larger  book,  and 
are  forced  to  carry  their  pupils  over  the  elementary  ground  more  quickly. 
We  have  aimed  at  making  this  book  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  such 
students.  The  points  most  fully  illustrated  are  the  following :  the  use  of 
the  participles,  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  the  indirect  question  ut,  ne, 
cum,  qui  final,  quin,  conditional  sentences,  continuous  oratio  obliqua. 
The  exercises  have  been  to  a  great  extent  rewritten  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  smaller  book. 

A.  M.  C. 
W.  E.  P.  P. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Guardian. — "English  schoolmasters  are  more  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Pantin's  Shorter  Latin  Course,  Part  II. — an  abridgment  of 
a  longer  course  by  the  same  authors  which  appeared  two  years  ago.  It  seems 
to  us  extremely  well  done." 

School  Guardian. — '  'This  is  an  admirable  book  for  teaching  young  pupils 
the  first  principles  of  Latin  construction.  By  attempting  to  follow  the  method 
which  a  child  pursues  in  learning  its  own  language,  the  editors  here  have  con- 
siderably improved  upon  older  books.  The  pieces  for  translation  may, 
perhaps,  be  somewhat  beyond  the  powers  of  a  boy  able  to  do  the  exercises ; 
but  a  book  like  this  deserves  to  be  gone  over  time  after  time  until  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  learnt." 

Educational  Review. — "  This  will  be  found  a  useful  book.  .  .  .  A  short,  and 
generally  very  clear,  summary  of  the  rules  is  given  with  a  large  number  of 
exercises  on  them,  and  the  book  is  interspersed  with  pieces  for  translation. 
The  sections  on  'oratio  obliqua'  are  specially  good." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "  Macmillan's  Shorter  Latin  Course,  Part  Second, 
is  a  worthy  sequel  to  Part  First,  but  abridged  and  rendered  more  intelligible  to 
young  students.  .  .  .  The  points  that  are  most  usefully  and  fully  illustrated  are 
those  precisely  most  wanted.  ...  It  is  a  most  serviceable  book,  and  as  such 
we  highly  recommend  it " 

Schoolmaster. — "We  regard  this  as  a  useful  and  practical  elementary  Latin 
text-book  ;  a  judicious  mixture  of  accidence,  syntax,  vocabularies,  reading 
lessons,  and  notes.  It  makes  the  subject  about  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  it  could  well  be  made,  and  young  students  using  it  with  a  good  teacher 
should  make  sound  and  satisfactory  progress." 

Educational  Gazette. — "  To  students  who  have  made  some  progress  with  the 
Latin  Grammar,  and  who  are  seeking  a  useful,  practical  guide  in  Latin  Cora- 
position,  we  recommend  this  book  as  one  of  the  most  useful  they  can  adopt. 
.  .  .  To  anyone  who  carefully  goes  through  the  series  of  exercises  contained  in 
the  book  we  can  guarantee  a  knowledge  of  Latin  sufficient  for  such  examina- 
tions as  that  of  the  First  Arts  at  the  Royal  University." 

Glasgow  Herald— "  A  handy  abridgment  of  the  larger  work.  The  exercises 
take  the  student  over  the  verbs  and  the  dependent  sentences,  and  illustrate 
copiously  all  the  more  important  rules  of  syntax.  The  pieces  for  translation 
are  for  the  most  part  interesting  stories.  The  bock  on  the  whole  is  remark- 
ably well  adapted  for  teaching  purposes." 
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3  Third  Conjugation  5 

hostes  fuga  salutem  petiisse,      10.  li  se  suaque1  omnia 
nobis  dediderunt. 

[6.]  1.  Caesar  carried  on  war  with  all  the  tribes  of 
Gaul.  2.  The  soldiers  of  the  fifth  legion  have  been 
sent  to  the  Parisii.  3.  The  Komans  knew  the  men  who 
were  asking  for  peace.  4.  The  Romans  carried  on  war 
in  the  territory  of  the  Germans.  5.  The  soldiers  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  camp  saw  the  horsemen.  6.  The 
barbarians  set  sail  at  midnight.  7.  The  soldiers  of  that 
legion  will  turn  2  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  8.  The 
Roman  leader  restored  all  their  hostages  to  the  Haedui. 
9.  Money  is  now  being  paid ;  peace  has  been  made  : 
hostages  have  been  given.  10.  I  will  write  a  letter  to 
him  :  he  will  not  maintain  his  opinion. 

I. 

The  Philosopher. 

Philosophus  quidam  tantum  libris  deditus  est  ut 
cetera  omnia  prorsus  ignoraret.  Viso  puero  quodam, 
dum  in  via  ambulat,  quaesivisse  dicitur  :  "  Tu,  parvo 
puer,  quod  tibi  nomen1?"  Respondit  puer :  "At,  mi 
pater,  films  tuus  ego  sum,  nomine  Octavus."  s 

The  Barber. 

lam  barbam  cuiusdam  raserat  tonsor  quaesiveratque 
num  quid  eorum  quae  in  tonstrina  essent  desideraret ; 
unguentornm  enim  atque  optimorum  quidem  copiam 
esse  maximam.  Negavit  tamen  ille  sibi  quidquam  opus 
esse,  rogavitque :  "Quantum  tibi  me  dare  oportet?"s 
"  Da  modo,  domine,"  inquit,  "  quidquid  soles  ei  qui 

1  Suaque  =  sua  -f  que. 

2  He  turns  (i.e.  he  turns  himself  round)  must  be  se  vertit:  verto 
is  a  transitive  verb,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
accusative  case. 
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88  Shorter  Latin  Course  SEC. 

SECTION  44. 
CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES — (Continued). 

Before  doing  the  two  following  exercises  note  the 
difference  between — 

1.  Si  adsit,  eum  laudemus  (present  subjunctive),  If 

he  were  to  come  (in  the  future)  we  should  praise 
him,  and 

2.  Si  adesset,  eum.  laudaremus  (imperfect  subjunc- 

tive), If  lie  ^ver&  here  (now)  we  should  be  praising 
him.     (It  is  implied  that  he  is  not  here.) 

[124.]  1.  Si  rex  essem,  tibi  non  parcerem.  2.  Si 
imperator  fiam,  Haeduos  facile  vincam.  3.  Si  ad  regem 
adire  auderem,  ei  persuaderem  ut  filium  tuum  liberaret. 
4.  Nisi  canem  timeret,  non  abiret.  5.  Si  mihi  duo 
talenta  des,  de  his  rebus  certiorem  te  faciam.  6.  Si 
mihi  duae  essent  legiones,  Galli  nobis  nocere  non  pos- 
sent.  7.  Si  negotio  se  dedat,  ceteris  facile  praestet. 
8.  Si  mos  esset  nobis  ut  victis  parceremus,  vitam  vobis 
concederem.  9.  Si  liceat  nobis  abire  liberis,  e  vestris 
finibus  abeamus,  nee  quisquam  nostrum  redeat :  ali- 
quantum  auri,  frumenti  multum  ad  vestram  urbem 
quotannis  mittamus.  10.  Etiamsi  vobis  credere  possem, 
non  liceret  mihi  more  populi  Eomani  vobis  parcere. 

[125.]  1.  If  he  were  to  come,  I  should  not  speak 
\vith  him.  2.  If  he  were  present,  I  should  say  the 
same.  3.  If  he  were  to  ask  me,  I  should  say  that  the 
legions  ought  to  cross  the  river.  4.  If  he  were  to  say 
it,  I  should  not  advise  you  to  believe  him.  5.  If  Caesar 
were  to  come  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  we  would 
give  up  the  city  to  him.  6.  If  I  were  in  command  of 
the  cavalry,  I  should  not  fear  Ariovistus,  the  king  of 
the  Germans.  7.  If  he  understood  this  he  would  not 
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EXTBACT  FROM  PREFACE  TO  THE   FIRST 
EDITION 

THE  preparation  of  this  book  was  undertaken  from  a  conviction  that  the 
books  of  the  kind  now  in  use  err  in  three  not  unimportant  points — 
1.  The  exercises  in  each  chapter  are  not  sufficient  in  amount.  2.  Too 
many  words  are  introduced  at  once.  3.  More  rules  are  given  than  are 
required,  and  more  explanation  than  is  helpful. 

In  the  present  book,  therefore,  the  Exercises  are  far  more  abundant 
than  is  usual.  The  Vocabularies  are  kept  as  small  as  possible,  and 
consist  of  rarely  more  than  six  words,  and  often  of  less ;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  recapitulatory  exercises,  a  word  once  introduced  is  kept 
before  the  pupil  through  the  rest  of  the  book.  No  more  Rules  are  given 
than  are  considered  indispensable.  It  is  hoped  that  this  method  will 
render  the  first  steps  in  Latin  easier  and  more  sure. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  English  exercises  should  be  first  read  aloud  by 
the  pupil,  that  they  should  be  read  and  re-read,  and  not  written  out 
until  he  is  able  to  translate  them  into  Latin  with  some  fluency. 

SUMMAKY  OF  CONTENTS 

THE  book  is  divided  into  108  sections,  containing  in  all  324  exercises, 
many  of  which  are  recapitulatory.  The  subjects  handled  are  the 
Declensions,  Adjectives,  Numbers,  Pronouns,  the  verb  Sum,  and  the 
four  conjugations  (excluding  however  the  subjunctive  mood).  The 
exercises  are  followed  by  the  full  conjugation  of  the  verbs,  vocabularies 
to  the  exercises,  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionaries.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  pieces  of  translation  are  inserted  among 
the  exercises  at  intervals,  and  thus  the  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  once 
exercise-book,  grammar,  and  reading-book. 
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PK£SS   OPINIONS 

Literary  World. — "This  work,  which  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  make  the 
difficulties  of  Latin  easier  at  the  beginning,  deserves  a  little  more  notice  than 
the  many  unsystematic  books  of  exercises  which  seem  to  be  the  delight  of 
publishers  and  the  despair  of  schoolmasters.  It  proceeds  on  a  definite  plan, 
and  that  plan,  we  venture  to  think,  is  the  most  satisfactory,  if  not  the  only 
satisfactory  one.  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  mastery  of 
languages,  laid  down  the  principles  that  are  here  followed  out.  The  main 
features  of  the  system  are:  (i)  To  begin  the  teaching  of  a  language  with  the 
sentence  as  the  unit,  and  not  with  the  single  word ;  (2)  To  limit  the  vocabu- 
lary ;  (3)  To  ensure  a  constant  repetition  of  the  words  that  make  up  this 
vocabulary;  and,  above  all,  (4)  To  dispense  to  a  great  extent  with  rules. 
Little  children,  it  is  argued,  in  a  foreign  country  pick  up  a  foreign  language 
with  notorious  ease,  because  (r)  they  only  learn  a  small  number  of  words,  (2 
they  are  constantly  repeating  this  small  number.  It  is  possible  to  imitate  in 
the  schoolroom  the  methods  which  the  children  thus  unconsciously  use.  But, 
to  do  this,  we  must  have  exercises  which  are  constantly  dwelling  on  the  same 
words,  or  on  a  vocabulary  which  increases  by  very  small  degrees.  There  are 
other  books  to  a  great  extent  constructed  on  these  lines,  but  in  these,  valuable 
as  they  are,  the  exercises,  as  they  advance,  become  rapidly  too  difficult,  intro- 
duce far  too  great  a  number  of  words,  and  far  too  intricate  constructions.  Mr. 
Cook's  work,  we  think,  avoids  the  mistake  there  made ;  it  contains  three 
hundred  exercises  on  a  small  number  of  words  ;  it  deals  only  with  elementary 
accidence,  and  also  it  introduces  from  the  first  some  Latin  stories,  which  are  at 
once  easy,  ingenious,  and  amusing.  The  intention  of  the  book  is  that  the 
exercises  should  be  first  read  over  by  the  master,  that  then  they  should  be  read 
by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  oral  repetition  should  be  continued.  It  is  carrying 
into  effect  one  great  maxim  of  education — rtpttex  sans  cesse.  Any  master  who 
goes  through  this  book,  insisting  on  the  oral  rehearsal  of  these  exercises,  will  find 
that  in  a  year  pupils  of  ordinary  ability  will  have  mastered  the  first  and  most 
serious  difficulties  of  Latin." 

Schoolmaster. — "There  are  some  excellent  features  in  this  work.  The  exer- 
cises are  numerous ;  the  same  words  crop  up  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
different  relations  throughout  the  exercises ;  and  easy  and  interesting  narra- 
tives are  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  usual.  We  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  work.  .  .  .  It  is  the  very 
book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  beginners  in  Latin,  and  even  they  will  find  the 
exercises  by  no  means  dull,  but  even  interesting  work  " 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  This  book  provides  a  very  large  and  valuable  body  of 
well-arranged  exercises  of  Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin.  .  .  . 
A  great  and  uncommon  merit  of  the  book  is  that  the  vocabularies  are  kept  as 
small  as  possible,  and  consist  of  rarely  more  than  six  words,  and  often  of  less. " 

Liverpool  Albion. — "  This  work  is  evidently  a  fruit  or  enlightened  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  lessons  are  ample  in  quantity,  and  admirably 
graduated." 
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SECTION  14. 

THIRD  DECLENSION — (Continued} :  THE  STEM. 

The  nouns  of  the  third  declension  which  have  been 
given  so  far  have  been  declined  by  adding  the  case-endings 
to  the  nominative  singular.  But  in  order  to  decline  the 
greater  number  of  nouns  of  this  declension  it  is  necessary 
to  know  another  case  as  well.  Judex,  a  judge,  for  in- 
stance, is  thus  declined  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.          Judex.  Norn.  judices. 

Ace.  Judicem.  Ace.  judices. 

Gen.  Judicis.  Gen.  judicum. 

Dat.  Judici.  Dat.  judicibus. 

Abl.  Judice.  Abl.  judicibus. 

It  is  not  to  judex,  but  to  judic-,  that  the  case-endings  are 
added.1 

(47.) 

1.  Militibus  Germanis  bellum  gratum  est. 

2.  Eegina  diligentiam  militum  laudat. 

3.  Soror  parvo  fratri  bonum  librum  dat. 

4.  Fratres  praemiis  reginae  content!  sunk 

5.  Rex  militibus  hodie  contentus  est. 

1  English  \vords  derived  from  the  Latin  sometimes  help  one  to  re- 
member how  a  Latin  noun  is  declined  ;  the  word  "military"  reminds 
one  that  miles  makes  militem,  etc.,  so  "judicial,"  judex,  judicem: 
"regal,"  rex,  regem :  "margin,"  margo,  maryinem:  "capital,"  caput, 
capitis  ;  and  many  others. 
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SEC.  104.]  VERBS,  PASSIVE  VOICE.  249 

10.  Nobis  ipsis  injuriae  nostrae  gravissimae  videbantur. 

11.  Ille  vir  omnium  sapientissimus  haberi  dicitur. 

12.  Hi  viri  jure  optimo  fortissimi  habiti  sunt. 

(294.) 

1.  The  boys  were  sitting  every  day  in  the  garden, 

2.  That  city  was  being  besieged  in  vain. 

3.  Marcus  now  possesses  his  brother's  books, 

4.  Caesar,  you  have  been  praised  by  all  the  citizens  ! 

5.  He  has  been  judged  the  wisest  of  all. 

6.  Your  little  brother  will  have  been  frightened  by 

the  lightning. 

7.  Will  you  not  be  delighted  with  your  elder  son's 

diligence  ? 

8.  You  will   not,   will    you,  be    frightened    by   the 

spirited  horse  ? 

9.  The  sailors  have  been  warned  again  and  again. 
10.  Marcus  has  always  been  considered,  and  is,  a  very 

good  citizen. 

XXIV. 

A  Cork  Leg. 

Viator  Britannicus,  a  fera  quadam  atque  inculta  gente 
captus,  diu  de  salute  sua  desperabat.  Tandem  novum 
quidem  et  inauditum  consilium  capit.  Cultrum  enim 
prinio  in  alterum  crus  (corticeum  erat)  ridens  infixit : 
mirantur  qui  circumstabant  barbari,  et  paululum  recedunt. 
Deinde  totum  crus  exuit,  et  minaci  vultu  manibus  supra 
caput  vibravit.  Turn  vero  illi,  maximo  commoti  timore, 
summa  vi  in  pedes  se  dederunt. 
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PREFACE 

THB  student  of  Latin  has  a  threefold  task  to  accomplish  before  he  can  read 
the  Latin  writers  with  any  ease.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  inflections.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  acquire  a  con- 
siderable vocabulary.  In  both  these  respects  Latin  presents  no  serious 
difficulty  ;  in  both  it  is  easier  than  Greek.  The  Greek  irregular  verb,  with 
all  its  variety  of  forms  for  prose  and  poetry,  taxes  the  strongest  memory ; 
the  Latin  irregular  verb  is  easily  acquired  by  any  industrious  student. 
With  the  vocabulary  too  there  is  much  less  labour  inv  Ived  ;  so  many  of 
the  words  wear  a  familiar  aspect  But  though  the  first  two  steps  that  have 
to  be  made  by  the  student  of  Latin  are  not  difficult,  the  third  part  of  the 
task  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  words  taken  singly  are  easily  mastered,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Latin  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  language  to  read, 
that  the  relation  of  the  words  to  one  another  is  not  easily  detected  without 
considerable  practice.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the 
commonest  Latin  constructions  have  no  counterpart  in  English.  For 
example,  in  translating  Dixit  se  vatete,  we  cannot  use  our  infinitive ;  we 
cannot  imitate  the  construction  of  the  sentence  Oravit  me  ut  vcnirem. 
Where  Latin  uses  a  participle  we  more  often  prefer  a  separate  clause.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  to  show  that  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences— and,  we  might  add,  in  the  order  of  words — the  Latin  language  is 
peculiarly  unlike  our  own.  Hence  Latin  sentences  seem  strange  and  diffi- 
cult to  us  ;  and  this  strangeness  only  wears  off  when  we  have  got  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  Latin  constructions. 

Our  principal  object  in  the  present  volume  is  to  introduce  the  beginner 
to  the  commonest  Latin  constructions,  and,  by  continual  practice,  to  make 
him  quite  familiar  with  them.  Our  plan  is  to  explain  the  Latin  usage  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  avoiding  as  far  as  we  can  technical  terms,  to  which 
the  young  student  necessarily  attaches  no  definite  meaning.  We  then  give 
at  least  one  Latin  and  one  English  exercise  dealing  chiefly  with  the  point 
explained,  and  in  subsequent  exercises  we  never  leave  it  out  of  sight  for 
long.  We  have  endeavoured  to  present  each  construction  only  in  its 
simplest  form,  occasionally  suggesting  in  a  note  that  there  is  more  to  learn. 
Many  of  the  books  most  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  beginners  seem  to 
us  more  difficult  than  they  need  be,  because  they  give  too  much  information, 
so  that  even  the  most  intelligent  boys  are  puzzled  with  a  mass  of  details, 
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some  of  which  do  not  concern  the  beginner  at  all,  while  the  less  intelligent 
become  hopelessly  confused  and  make  no  progress.  It  is  our  hope  that  by 
making  each  step  forward  a  very  small  one  we  may  save  the  time  of  the 
intelligent  boy,  and  make  progress  possible  for  all. 

It  may  be  well,  as  the  Table  of  Contents  will  not  make  the  matter  clear, 
to  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  to  which  we  attach  most  importance,  in  which, 
therefore,  the  student  will  have  most  practice :  The  participle  (ablative 
absolute) ;  ut  and  ne ;  the  accusative  and  infinitive ;  the  indirect  question 
and  the  relative  clause ;  commands  and  prohibitions ;  the  difference  be- 
tween Si  (or  cum)  venit,  veniat,  and  venerif;  the  meaning  of  cum  and 
of  si  with  the  subjunctive;  the  words  "some"  and  "any"  ;  the  use  of  qui 
(final),  quo,  quominus,  quin,  dum ;  reported  statements,  questions,  and 
commands. 

NOTE. — In  the  present  enlarged  edition  "  The  Story  of  Joseph  "  has  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  more  important  material.  In  reply  to  a  critic 
in  the  Athenaum,  may  I  say  that  it  was  not  my  own  attempt  at  imitating 
the  Latin  of  Cicero,  but  that  the  story  was  taken,  with  slight  alterations, 
from  the  Vulgate  ?  A  first  Latin  reading-book  of  selections  from  the  Vul- 
gate was,  I  have  been  told,  a  book  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  anxious  to 
see,  and  I  hope  before  long  to  compile  such  a  selection.  The  pieces  for 
translation  in  the  present  edition  come  almost  entirely  from  easily  recogniz- 
able sources,  and  in  particular  from  Gellius.  One  has  to  go  far  afield  to 
find  anything  that  can  be  expected  to  interest  young  readers,  and  perhaps 
at  this  early  stage  it  need  hardly  be  feared  that  the  pupil's  Latinity  will 
be  corrupted  by  reading  portions  of  non-classical  authors.  In  the  exercises, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of  importance  will  be  found  that 
has  not  the  warrant  of  Cicero  or  Caesar. — A.  M.  C. 

The  book  contains  265  exercises  and  48  pieces  for  translation.  At  the 
end  will  be  found  the  conjugation  of  some  irregular  verbs,  notes  on  the 
pieces  for  translation,  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionaries. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Journal  of  Education. — "This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  thoroughly  useful 
school-book,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the  beginner  familiar  with  the 
commonest  Latin  constructions.  It  has  the  merit  of  explaining  the  Latin 
usage  in  few  and  simple  words,  and  giving  each  construction  only  in  its  simplest 
form.  The  book  is  an  ingenious  and  natural  combination  of  accidence, 
translation,  and  composition  done  simultaneously,  and  for  teaching  is  as  good 
as  anything  can  be  outside  the  conversational  method.  In  the  rules  care  is 
taken  to  be  explicit,  and  definite  statements  are  made  where  we  remember  hazy 
notions  used  to  hang  about  the  schoolboy's  brain.  .  .  .  The  general  notes  are 
wisely  put,  and  those  intended  for  older  boys  exhibit  ripe  scholarship,  well  up 
to  date.  The  conditional  sentences  are  especially  well  done,  and  are  a  good 
instance  of  the  method  of  the  book.  ...  A  boy  who  has  reached  the  end  of 
this  book  will  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  becoming  an  accomplished 
translator,  and  will  be  saturated  with  excellent  Latin  for  the  purposes  of 
composition." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  sequel  of  Mr. 
Cook's  useful  introduction  to  Latin.  It  begins  with  a  treatment  of  Irregular 
Verbs,  and  goes  on  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Latin  participle  forms,  of  the 
ablative  absolute,  the  government  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  supine  and 
gerund.  These  are  well  illustrated  by  a  series  of  excellent  and  appropriate 
examples." 

Dublin  Evening  Mail. — "  The  excellent  series  of  school  books  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  is  evidently  issued  with  a  view  to  assist 
the  pupil  to  acquire  knowledge  by  degrees,  the  compilers  having  a  desire  to 
draw  upon  the  latent  powers  of  the  learner  rather  than  to  cram  him 
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[Specimen  Page,  Second  Part.] 
SEC.  8  IEEEGULAK  YEltBS — FERO,  ETC.  23 

8.  Do   not   despise   the   poor:    we  ought   to   prefer 

wisdom  to  riches. 

9.  He  will  choose  rather  to  go  to  the  city  than  to 

remain  at  home. 

10.  He  will  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to  understand 

this  book. 

11.  He  inquired  of  me  :  "You  have  not  seen  Gaius  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  I  answered. 

1 2.  Do  not,   friends,  blame  the  slave ;   he   has   been 

sufficiently  punished  already. 


SECTION  8. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS — (Continued). 
Fero  Fio  Eo 

The  words  which  act  as  perfect  and  supine  of  fero 
belong  really  to  another  verb. 

The  verb  fio  acts  in  some  tenses  as  the  passive  of  fatio, 
but  facio  has  a  perfect  passive  of  its  own,  factus  sum. 

(23.) 

1.  Hi  homines  non  possunt  dolorem  patienter  ferre. 

2.  Hostes    ne    unuin    quidem    impetum    nostrorurn 

tulerunt. 

3.  Haec  omnia  et  fert  patienter  et  feret ;  vir  fort  is  est. 

4.  Illi  pueri  in  dies  nobis  molestiores  fiuut ;  puniri 

debent. 

5.  Multae  eruptioues  ex  oppido  cotidie  factae  suiit. 
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»f*  pHmpn  Pa.ee.  Pecond  **«• 

SBC.  82         ORATIO  OBLIQUA,  OR  REPORTED  SPEECH  317 

(Original  words,  or  Oratio  Recta) :   "  /  will  go  to  the  house 

of  which  you  told  me." 
(The  same  reported,  Oratio  Obliqua) :   He  said  that  he  would 

go  to  the  house  of  which  she  had  told  him. 

When  we  use  the  term  Oratio  Obliqua  we  always  mean 
this  second  Avay  of  reporting  speech  and  not  the  first,  in 
which  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker  are  quoted ;  and  we 
include  under  the  same  term  not  only  reported  speech,  but 
also  reported  thought, — in  fact  all  sentences  introduced  by 
such  expressions  as  "  he  said  that,"  "  thought  that,"  "  felt 
or  perceived  or  understood  that,"  "  exclaimed  that  .  .  ." 

Rules  for  Oratio  Obliqua  in  Latin. 

1.  Put  the  accusative  and  infinitive  after  verbs  of  saying, 
thinking,  etc. 

He  said  tliat  he  was  well,  Dixit  se  valere. 

(With  this  rule  you  are  of  course  thoroughly  familiar.) 

2.  Put   the  subjunctive  in  all  subordinate  clauses.      Sub- 
ordinate clauses  are  introduced  by  the  relative  and  such 
words  as  "  when,"  "  if,"  "  where."  • 

He  said  that  he  had  read  the  book  which  I  had  .-n-nt  him, 
Dixit  se  legisse  librum  quern  misissem. 

(This  rule  is  entirely  new  to  you,  and  you  will  find  it  a 
little  difficult  to  observe,  as  we  have  no  corresponding  rule 
in  English.) 

It  follows  from  these  two  rules  that  the  indicative  will 
not  be  used  at  all  except  in  the  verb  which  introduces  the 
Oratio  Obliqua  (for  instance,  di.rit  in  the  sentence  above). 

3.  The  pronouns  must  be  changed  if  they  are  changed 
in  the  English. 
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EXTRACT   FROM    PREFACE 

BEFORE  using  this  book  the  student  should  at  least  have  had  some 
practice  in  putting  into  Latin  easy  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the 
accusative  and  infinite,  gerund  and  gerundive,  ut  and  ne,  cum,  si,  etc. 
Some  of  these  subjects  are  treated  afresh,  but  the  sentences  will  be 
found  too  hard  for  the  beginner,  at  any  rate  for  the  young  beginner. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  Course  is  not 
necessary. 

My  object  has  been  to  produce  a  set  of  easy  exercises  in  continuous 
prose,  to  give  practice  in  those  words,  constructions  and  idioms,  which 
occur  on  every  page  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  so  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  these  authors  with  some  ease. 

When  I  had  finished  my  continuous  pieces,  I  found  that  there  were 
certain  difficulties  which  recurred  in  most  of  them.  The  principal 
difficulties  were  connected  with  the  use  of  the  participles,  of  the 
infinitive  and  subjunctive  in  Oratio  obliqua,  of  some  of  the  pronouns, 
of  the  gerund  and  gerundive,  of  the  tenses  in  subordinate  clauses,  of  «»', 
cum,  and  a  few  other  conjunctions.  Most  of  these  subjects  had  been 
treated  in  a  very  elementary  way  in  Part  II.  of  this  Course,  but  the 
student  had  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  deal  with 
the  continuous  exercises.  I  therefore  wrote  some  thirty  exercises  of 
detached  sentences,  which  are  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  continuous 
exercises.  These  earlier  exercises  are  more  difficult,  and  at  the  same 
time,  1  hope,  more  interesting,  than  exercises  of  detached  sentences 
generally  are.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take 
a  pupil  through  them  two  or  three  times  so  that  he  may  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  able  to  apply  them  without  any  considerable 
effort. 
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1  hope  that  the  book  may  prove  useful  not  only  for  younger  boys, 
but  also  for  those  elder  boys  and  girls  who  begin  Latin  rather  late  and 
cannot  give  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  language.  For  them  the 
important  thing  is  that  they  should  acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
power  to  read  ordinary  Latin  prose  without  great  difficulty.  I  think 
that  something  may  be  done  to  help  them  by  excluding  everything  that 
is  not  quite  common,  and  by  giving  plenty  of  practice  in  dealing  with 
all  those  difficulties  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  waste  of 
time  to  give  them  an  exercise  on  Macte  virlute,  for  example,  or  the  use 
of  the  infinitive  in  rhetorical  questions  in  Oratio  obliqua,  for  they  will 
very  likely  never  come  across  an  instance  of  either.  What  they  need 
is  such  familiarity  with  common  constructions  as  will  make  a  sentence 
like  the  following  easy  and  pleasant  to  read  :  Cuius  sermone  ita  turn 
cupide  fruebar,  quasi  tarn  divinartm,  id  quod  evenit,  illo  exstincto  fore, 
unde  discerem,  neminem. 

CONTENTS 

1-30,  Miscellaneous — 31-32,  The  connecting  relative — 33-35,  at  and  aim 
— EXERCISE  1 — 36-51,  Pronouns  and  the  adverbs  connected  with  them — 
(Qui,  quit,  cur,  quando,  &c.,  36-40 ;  quitquam  and  ullus,  41  ;  quivis,  42 ; 
aliquis,  quidam,  quondam,  43,  44  ;  quisquis,  quicumque,  45  ;  quisque,  46  ; 
ipse,  47  ;  idem,  48) — EXERCISE  2 — 52-58,  The  tenses — (The  tenses 
classified  52 ;  general  rule  for  tenses  in  subordinate  sentences,  53  ; 
general  rule  applied  to  iterative  sentences  54  ;  general  rule  applied  to 
conditional  sentences  with  the  indicative,  55 ;  general  rule  applied  to 
cum  sentences  with  the  indicative,  56  ;  iam  diu  with  the  present,  58) — 
EXERCISE  3 — 59-64,  Temporal  sentences  (ubi,  simul  ac,  postquam,  jn-ius- 
quam,  dam) — EXERCISE  4 — 65-72,  The  conjunction  cum — EXERCISE  5 — 
73-79,  The  participles— EXERCISE  6-8—80-82,  The  infinitive,  gerund, 
and  gerundive.  (The  English  verbal  substantive  in  -ing  :  ars  scribendi, 
the  art  of  writing) — EXERCISE  9 — 83-89,  The  gerund  and  gerundive 
used  as  predicates  (scribendum  eat,  I  must  write)— EXERCISES  10,  11 
— 90-95,  The  infinitive  aa  subject  (Predicative  genitive) — EXERCISE  12 
— 96-99,  The  infinitive  as  subject  (Impersonal  verbs ;  decet,  oportet, 
interest,  &c.) — EXERCISE  13 — 100,  The  infinitive  as  subject  (Imper- 
sonal verbs  with  dative:  licet,  Ac.)— EXERCTSB  14 — 101-02,  The 
infinitive  as  object — 103,  Verbs  with  which  the  nominative  and  infinitive 
may  be  used  (nolo  ire  solus) — 104,  Jubeo,  veto,  Ac. — 105,  Some  verbs 
which  admits  of  various  constructions  (scio,  volo,  timeo,  dubito,  constituo, 
disco) — EXERCISE  15 — 106-13,  The  infinitive  with  verbs  of  saying  and 
thinking — 114,  The  future  infinitive  active  and  passive — EXERCISE  16 — 
115-19,  Conditional  sentences — EXERCISE  17 — 120-23,  The  potential 
subjunctive  (scire  velim)—  EXERCISE  18 — 124-25,  Commands  and  pro- 
hibitions— 126-28,  Exhortations  (eamu*,  let  as  go)— 129-30,  Wishes 
( Utinam  veniat) — EXERCISE  19 — 131-52,  Oratio  obliqua — EXERCISES  20-26 
— 153-58,  The  subjunctive  in  relative  clauses  (Nihil  est  cur  doleas,  Dignus 
tit  quern  imiterit,  Ac.) — EXERCISE  27 — 159-62,  Casual  sentences — Quod 
meaning  "as  to  the  fact  that "— EXERCISE  28—16367,  The  Calendar 
— 168,  Hints  on  the  connection  of  sentences — Sixty-two  Exercises  in 
Continuous  Prose—  ENGLISH- LA TIX  DICTIONARY— IRREGULAR  VERBS — 
NUMERALS. 
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(Specimen  Page,  Third  Part.] 

216  .       LATIN  COURSE 

EXERCISE  47 
A  desperate  measure 

Already  the  danger  is  almost  at  our  doors  :  the 
Persian  army  is  only  twenty  miles  away :  if  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  mountain-passes,  shall  we  be  able 
to  defend  our  city  ?  What  are  we  to  do  then  ? 
Does  any  one  recommend  us  to  stay  in  the  city,  to 
receive  the  king,  to  surrender  our  wives,  our  children, 
ourselves  ?  God  forbid,  you  answer  one  and  all. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  a  countless 
host  of  barbarians :  shall  we  who  are  rich  in  ships, 
rich  in  soldiers,  rich  in  resources,  shall  we  not 
withstand  even  the  first  attack  ?  Hear  then  what 
is  my  advice  :  our  city — for  it  cannot  possibly  be 
defended — our  city  must  be  abandoned :  let  us  place 

the  danger  is  almost  at  our  doors  :  use  a  different  metaphor  in 
Latin ;  the  danger  is  hanging  over  us,  periculum  impendet  nobis 
(dative). 

Persian  army,  Persarum  exercitus. 
What  are  we  to  do  :  see  126-28. 

ourselves,  nosmetipsos.  met  is  added  to  some  pronouns  for  emphasis : 
eyomet. 

God  forbid,  Di  meliora,  may  the  gods  (grant)  us  better  things. 

one  and  all :  omnes  placed  emphatically  at  the  end. 

shall  we  who  are  ...  :  arrange  thus  '  we  who  in  ships,  who  in 
soldiers,  who  in  resources  are  rich,  not  even  the  first  attack  shall 
withstand  ? '  It  is  a  question,  but  num  need  not  be  added. 

what  is  your  advice  ?  quid  tibi  est  consilii? 

it  cannot  possibly  :  say  'it  cannot  in  any  way,'  nullo  modopotest. 

to  place  (for  safety),  depono.  Begin  this  sentence  with  '  wives  and 
children,'  and  the  next  with  ipsi :  the  same  order  in  Greek,  but  with 
nti>  and  5<?  added  :  ras  ftlv  ywo.iKas  ,  .  .j  w*«*  W  etc. 
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238  LATIN  COURSE 

EXERCISE  63 
In  the  House  of  Lords 

It  seems  to  me,  my  lords,  that  you  fail  to  under- 
stand that  the  question  before  you  is,  not  whether  we 
are  to  have  peace  or  war,  (for  King  Philip  will  not 
leave  that  open  to  you,  he  is  setting  about  a  great 
war  both  by  land  and  sea,)  but  whether  we  are  to 
carry  our  forces  across  to  Spain  or  to  receive  the 
enemy  into  Britain.  What  an  important  difference 
this  makes,  you  have  certainly  learned  by  your 
experience  in  the  recent  war,  if  never  before.  If 
Philip  sends  his  soldiers  over  to  Britain,  do  you 
believe  that  the  Irish  will  keep  quiet  and  maintain 
their  loyalty  to  the  throne  ?  Never  will  that  people 
fail  to  side  against  us,  whenever  they  have  any  one,  to 

A  question  in  the  deliberative  subjunctive  suffers  uo  change  of  mood 
when  made  indirect : 

Direct  —  Uirum  cedamus   an   resistamus  ?     Are   we   to   yield    or 

resist  ? 
Indirect — Quaerit  utrum  cedamus  an  resistamus,  He  asks  whether 

we  are  to  yield  or  resist 
my  lords,  patres  conscript  i. 
fail  to  understand  :  use  ignorare. 

the  question  before  you  is  :  say  '  you  are  being  consulted. ' 
Philip,  Pliilippus. 

I  leave  it  open  to  you,  liberum  id  vobis  permitto. 
to  set  about  a  great  war,  ingens  helium  mdliri. 
to  learn  by  experience,  experiri. 
recent :  use  proximus. 
Irish,  Hiberni. 
maintain  loyalty  to  the  throne,  in  fide  manere. 

never  will  that  people  etc. :  arrange  thus  '  Never  will  that  people, 
unless  when  there  is  wanting  one  to  whom  they  may  go  over  (desciscZre), 
not  revolt  from  us.'  Here  is  a  similar  sentence  :  Xumquam  ego,  nisi 
cum  dee  runt  quibus  subveniam,  non  resistant  tibi. 
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EXERCISE  I. 
FIRST    CONJUGATION. 

Active  Voice,  Indicative  Mood. 

1.  The  boy  was  calling 

2.  The  soldier  fights 

3.  The  javelin  wounds 

4.  The  king  has  praised 

5.  The  spear  had  wounded 

6.  The  father  will  call 

7.  The  king  will  have  fought 

8.  The  soldier  was  fighting 

9.  The  slave  had  called 

10.  The  king  is  praising 

11.  The  queen  had  praised 

12.  The  father  has  called 


EXERCISE  XLII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Caesar  orders  the  whole  mountain  to  be  fortified 

2.  Not  having   dared   to  cross  the  river   the   barbarians  return 

into  their  camp 

3.  Caesar  understands  that  the  Helvetii  are  about-to  go  through 

our  province 

4  The  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  having  followed  Caesar  in 
many  battles  said  that  they  were  willing  to  fight  against 
Ariovistus 

5.  The  journey  from   the  hither  province  into  further  Gaul  is 

long  and  difficult 

6.  The  barbarians  boast  that  they  are  able  to  conquer  a  Roman 

army 

7.  The  same  chiefs   returned  and   said   that  they  were  willing 

to  give  hostages 

8.  Ariovistus  said  that  he  had  left  his  own  borders  not  without 

the  hope  of  great  rewards 

9.  On-account-of   the   multitude   of    the   enemy    our    men    did 

not  dare  to  leave  the  camp 

IO.     Having    ravaged    the    lands   of    the   Sequani    the    Germans 
returned  to  their  own  borders 
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IN   LATIN   PROSE.  39 

XXV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES  ON  THE  ABLATIVE 

1.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Caesar  had  pitched  his  camp. 

2.  He  had  fortified  it  with  a  ditch  and  five  castles. 

3.  The  soldiers  defended  it  with  much  valour  against  the 

Nervii. 

4.  Nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  a  soldier  than  virtue. 

5.  This   soldier  is   braver  than  that  one,  and  Caesar  has 

praised  him. 

6.  We  all  hope  that  Caesar,  relying  on  his  valour,  will  con- 

quer the  Nervii. 

7.  The  Nervii,  coming  by  night,  attacked  Caesar's  camp. 

8.  Having  defeated  the  Nervii,  Caesar  followed  them  many 

miles. 

9.  Caesar,  having  followed   the   Nervii   many   miles,   slew 

a  large  number  of  them. 

jo.     They  have  seen  the  king  with  his  army  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone. 

11.  When  the  king  was  dead,  all  the  enemy  fled  across  the 

Rhone. 

12.  Cicero  was  killed  by  the  order  of  Marcus  Antonius,  the 

Triumvir. 

13.  Let  us  use  wise  counsel  rather  than  arms  in  this  matter. 

14.  They  have  declared  that  they  will  use  violence. 

15.  Relying  on  his  courage,  he  attacked  the  lion  and  slew  him. 

1 6.  The  lion  was  slain  by  the  brave  soldier  with  his  sword. 

17.  We  have  taught  you  that  counsel  is  better  than  violence. 

18.  The  young  prefer  to  use  violence,  the  old,  counsel. 

19.  He  has  returned  from  Capua,  where  he  saw  your  father 

and  sisters. 

20.  If  my  father  and  sisters  are  at  Capua,  I  shall  go  away  from 

Rome  at  once. 
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De  Amicitia.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
First  Catiline  Oration.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. 
Pro  Archia.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. 
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Eutropius. — Adapted  for  Beginners.    With  Exercises.    By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and 

Rev.  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 
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EutropiuB.— Books  I.  and  II.     By  W.Welch,  M.A.,and  Rev.  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

Exorcises  in  Unseen  Translation  In  Latin.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

Gellius  (Aulus) :  Stories  from.  Adapted  for  Beginners.  With  Exercises.  By 
Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. 

Horace.— Odes.  Book  I.  By T.E.  Page, M.A.  I  Book  III.  By  the  same. 
Book  II.  By  the  same.  |  Book  IV.  By  the  same. 

Llyy. — Book          I.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

Book         V.  By  M.  Alford. 

Book    XXI.  By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes  and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A. 

Book  XXII.  By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes  and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A. 

Livy. — Legends  of  Ancient  Rome.  Adapted  for  Beginners.  With  Exercises.  By 
H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

Livy. — Selections  from  Books  V.  and  VI.     By  W.  Cecil  Laming,  M.A. 

Livy.— The  Hannibalian  War.     Books  XXI.  and  XXII.      Adapted  by  G.  C. 

Macaulay,  M.A. 

[First  Edition  1880;   reprinted  1882,   1883,   1885,   1886,  1889,  1891,   1895, 
1896,  1900.] 

Livy.— The  Hannibalian  War.  Books  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Adapted  by  E.  P- 
Coleridge,  B.A. 

Livy.— The  Siege  of  Syracuse.  Being  part  of  the  XXIV.  and  XXV.  Books  of 
Livy.  Adapted  for  Beginners.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Richards, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Nepos. — Selections  Illustrative  of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  With  Exercises. 
By  G.  S.  Farnell,  M.A. 

Nepos.— Lives.     Vol.  I.     By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  [ Vol.  II.  in  the  Press. 

Nepos. — Lives  of  Miltiades  and  Epaminondas.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. 
Ovid.— Selections.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

Ovid. — Easy  Selections  from  Ovid  in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Exercises.  By  H. 
Wilkinson,  MA. 
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Ovid. — Metamorphoses.     Book  I.     By  C.  Simmons,  M,  A. 

Stories  from  the  Metamorphoses.     With  Exercises. 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

OTid.—  Tristia.     Book  I.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

Tristia.     Book  III.     By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 
PhaedruB.—  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. 

Phaedrus. — Select  Fables.      Adapted  for  Beginners.      With  Exercises.      By  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Pliny.— Selections  Illustrative  of  Roman  Life.     By  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A. 
Pliny.— Letters  I.-XII.     By  C.  J.  Phillips,  B.A. 

Sallust. — Jugurthine  War.    Adapted  for  Beginners.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
By  E.  P.  Coleridge,  M.A. 

Sallust.—  Catiline.     Edited  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. 

Suetonius. — Stories  of  the  Caesars.     By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

Valerius  Msudmus.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  C.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 

Virgil.— Selections.     Bv  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

Virgil.— Bucolics.     By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 
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Book 
Book 
Book 
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Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book 
Book  VIII. 
Book  IX. 
Book  X. 
Book  XI. 
Book  XII. 
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I. 
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By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

By  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

The  following  contain  Introductions  and  Notes,  but  no  Vocabulary. 
Cicero. — Select  Letters.     By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 

Horace.— Selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles.   By  Rev.  W.  J.  V.  Baker,  M.A. 
Select  Epodes  and  Ars  Poetica.     By  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A. 

Terence.— Scenes  from  the  « Andria.'     By  F.  W.  Cornish,  M.A. 
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TROOPER  (SCHREIBKR  ANDERSON) 
Specimen  Illustration  from  Cmesar'i  Gallic  War.     Book  V 
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LATIN  ACCIDENCE  AND  EXERCISES.  Arranged  for 
Beginners.  By  W.  WKIXJH,  M. A,,  and  Rev.  C.  G.  DOFFIBLD,  M.A. 
Pott  8vo.  Is.  6d. 


68  EXERCISES. 

3.  We  will  not  remain  in  the  city  without  you. 

4.  I  came  with  my  friend. 

5.  The  pirate  does  not  fight  without  ships. 

6.  We  remained  many  days  in  the  city. 


LESSON  XIV. 

The  Ablative  is  used  to  express  the  means,  Instrument, 
manner,  and  cause  of  an  action. 

dlvid-o,  -ere,  divis-i,  divis-um  (v.a.  3)  I  divide. 

glad-ius,  -ii  (m.),  a  sword.  am-or,  -oris  (m.),  love. 

auxil-ium,  -ii  (n.),  help. 

EXERCISE  A. 

1.  Miles  gladio  hostem  vulnerabat. 

2.  Navibus  hostium  victi  sumus. 

3.  Agri  duobus  fluminibus  dividuntui 

4.  Am  ore  virtutis  militem  laudabimus. 

5.  Muris  urbem  munitote. 

6.  Hostes  summa  virtute  pugnaverunt 

EXERCISE  B. 

1.  With  a  loud  (magnus)  voice  he  called  the  sailors. 

2.  With  great  bravery  he  avenged  the  wrongs  of 
the  king. 

3.  The  soldiers  were  wounding  the  enemy  with 
swords. 
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CAESAR'S  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners.  By  W.  WELCH,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  C.  G.  DUFFIELD,  M.A. 
Pott  8vo.  Is.  6d. 


THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  13 

27.  Turn  demum  Liscus  oratione  Caesaris  adductus, 
'Sunt'   inquit,    'nonnulli,   quorum   auctoritas    apud 
plebem  plurimum  valet :  325 

ii  privatim  plus  possunt  quam  ipsi  magistrates. 

Hi  seditiosa  atque  improba  oratione  multitu- 
dinem  deterrent,  ne  frumentum  vobis  conferant. 

Dicunt    satius  esse,   si   jam   principatum   Galliae 
obtinere  non  possimus,  Gallorum  quam  Romanorum  330 
imperia  perferre  : 

neque  se  dubitare  quin,  si  Helvetios  superaveritis, 
una  cum  reliqul  Gallia  nobis  libertatem  sitis  erepturi. 

Hi  vestra  consilia,  et  ea,  quae  in  castris  geruntur, 
hostibus  enuntiant :  neque  eos  coercere  possumus.  335 

Intelligo  quanto  cum  periculo  haec  tibi  enuntiem, 
et  ob  earn  causam,  quam  diu  potui,  tacui.' 

28.  Hac  oratione  Lisci  Dumnorix,  Divitiaci  frater, 
designabatur :    Caesar  autem,  pluribus   praesentibus, 
eas  res  jactari  nolebat :  celeriter  concilium  dimittit,  34° 
Liscum  retinet. 

Quaerit  ex  solo  ea,  quae  in  conventu  dixerat. 

Dicit  liberius  atque  audacius. 

Eadem  secreto  ab  aliis  quaerit  :  repperit  esse 
vera.  345 

ex  eo  audit  Dumnorigem  esse  summa  audacia 
hominem  : 

ilium  propter  liberalitatem  magna  apud  plebem 
gratia  esse : 

novarum  rerum  cupidum  esse.  350 
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CAESARS  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN.        \\ 

receperunt.  Eodem  die  legati  ab  hostibus  missi  ad 
Caesarem  de  pace  venerunt.  28.  His  Caesar  nume- 
rum  obsidum,  quern  an  tea  imperaverat,  The  Britons  sur- 

j       i.  .  ..  ,     render,    and  Caesar 

duplicavit :  eosque  in  continentem  ad-  returns  to  Gaul.  275 
duci  jussit.  Ipse,  idoneam  tempestatem  nactus,  paulo 
post  mediam  noctem  naves  solvit :  quae  omnes  incolu- 
mes  ad  continentem  pervenerunt :  sed  ex  iis  onerariae 
duae  portus  capere  non  potuerunt,  et  paulo  infra 
delatae  sunt.  280 

Caesar  in  Belgis  omnium  legionum  hibernaconstituit. 
E6  duae  civitates  ex  Britannia  obsides  Preparations  made 

during  the  winter  for 

miserunt,  rehquae  neglexerunt.     Ro-  » second  invasion  to 

.  •      i  •  .    .      .    be  undertaken  in  the 

mae  ex  httens  Caesans  dierum  viginti  following  summer, 
supplicatio  a  senatu  decreta  est.     Interim  naves  aedifi-  285 
cari  veteresque  refici  jubet:  ipse  in  fines  Trevirorum 
profectus  est,  quod  hi  neque  ad  concilia  veniebant 
neque  imperio  parebant.     29.  Inde  ad  portum  Itium 
pervenit,  qu6  naves  convenire  jusserat,  qu6d  inde  erat 
brevissimus  in  Britanniam  trajectus.      Dies  circiter  290 
viginti   quinque   in   eo   loco   commoratus    est,    quod 
Corus   ventus    navigationem    impediebat,   qui   mag- 
nam  partem  omnis  temporis  his  in  locis  flare  con- 
suevit.     Tandem  idoneam  nactus  tempestatem  milites 
equitesque  conscendere  in  naves  jubet.     Labienum  in  291; 
continente"  cum  tribus  legionibus  et  millibus  duobus 
equitum  relinquit,  ut  portus  tueatur  et  frumentum 
provideat.      Ipse   cum   quinque    legionibus   et   pan 
numero  equitum,  quern  in  continente  reliquerat,  ad 
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EUTROPII  HISTORIA   ROM  AN  A.  29 

71.  Postea  Caesar  Romam  regressus  quarto  se  con- 
sulem  fecit,  et  statim  ad  Hispanias  est  war  with  Pompey's 
profectus,  ubi  Pompeii  filii,  Cnaeus  et          B.C.  45. 
Sextus,  ingens  bellum  reparaverant.     Multa  proelia 
fuerunt,  ultimum   apud  Mundam  civitatem,   in  quo  700 
adeo  Caesar  paene  victus  est,  ut,  fugientibus  suis,  se 
voluerit  occidere,  ne  post  tantam  rei  militaris  gloriam 

in  potestatem  adolescentium  natus  annos  sex  et  quin- 
quaginta  veniret.  Denique,  reparatis  suis,  vicit.  Ex 
Pompeii  filiis  major  occisus  est,  minor  fugit  705 

72.  Inde  Caesar,  bellis  civilibus  toto  orbe  compositis, 
Romam   rediit.     Agere  insolentius  coepit  et    Death  of 

,.  ,.,  .  Caesar. 

contra  consuetudinem  Romanae  libertatis.  B.C.  44. 
Quum  ergo  et  honores  ex  sua  voluntate  praestaret,  qui 
a  populo  antea  deferebantur,  nee  senatui  ad  se  venienti  710 
assurgeret,  aliaque  regia  ac  paene  tyrannica  faceret, 
conjuratum  est  in  eum  a  sexaginta  vel  amplius  sena- 
voribus  equitibusque  Romanis.  Praecipui  fuerunt  inter 
conjuratos  duo  Bruti,  ex  eo  gen  ere  Bruti,  qui  primus 
Romae  consul  fuerat  et  reges  expulerat,  C.  Cassius 
Servilius  Casca.  Ergo  Caesar,  quum  senatus  die  inter 
ceteros  venisset  ad  curiam,  tribus  et  viginti  vulneribus 
confossus  est. 

CIVIL  WAR  RENEWED. 

73.  Anno  urbis  septingentesimo  fere  ac  nono,  inter- 
fecto  Caesare,  bella  civilia  reparata  sunt.  Per-  Antony  and 

.          „  .  „  Octavianus. 

cussoribus   emm   (Jaesaris   senatus    favebat.     B.C.  43 
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II.   11  A. 

RULE.  —  A  purpose  is  expressed  in  English  by  the  infinicivo, 
as  He  sent  the  soldier  to  report,  etc.  This  in  Latin  would  be 
expressed  by  ut  (  =  in  order  that)  with  pres.  or  imperf.  sub- 
junctive as  —  misit  militem  ut  renuntiaret.  If  the  verb  in  the 
principal  sentence  is  present,  present  perfect,  future  simple, 
or  future  perfect  tense,  then  a  present  subjunctive  will  follow 
after  ut.  If  the  verb  in  the  principal  sentence  is  imperfect, 
past  indefinite,  or  pluperfect,  then  an  imperfect  subjunctive 


must  be  used  after  ut,  as  militem  ut 


1.  The  soldier  was  sent  to  demand  peace. 

2.  The  consul  will  send  a  soldier  to  report  the  death 

of  Pyrrus. 

3.  He  demands  that  the  army  should  be  dismissed. 

4.  He  had  come  to  give  the  gold  to  the  soldier. 

5.  Have   you   sent  a  soldier  to  Rome  to  report  the 

surrender  of  the  enemy  1 

6.  He  came  into  the  camp  to  see  the  general. 

7.  He  has  sent  legates  to  seek  peace. 

II  11  B. 

1.  The  general  sent  soldiers  to  bury  the  dead. 

2.  We  had  gone  from  the  city  to  see  the  battle. 

3.  Raising  his  hands  to  heaven  he  spoke  with  a  loud 

(magna)  voice. 

4.  Tarquinius  made  war  on  the  Romans  that  he  might 

be  restored  to  his  kingdom 

5.  The  Romans  feared  the  elephants  which  Pyrrus 

had. 

6.  When   night   had   put  an  end  to  the  battle  they 

buried  the  dead. 
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62  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION 

177.  Q.  Cicero,  Caesar's  Lieutenant,  sends  out  Foragers 
from  his  Camp. 

Cicero,  qui  per  omnes  superiores  dies  praeceptis 
Caesaris  cum  summa  diligentia  milites  in  castris 
continuisset  ac  ne  calonem  quidem  quenquam  extra 
munitionem  egredi  passus  esset,  septimo  die  diffidens 
de  numero  dierum  Caesarem  fidem  servaturum,  quod 
longius  eum  progressum  audiebat  neque  ulla  de  reditu 
ejus  fama  afferebatur,  simul  eorum  permotus  vocibus, 
qui  illius  patientiam  paene  obsessionem  appellabant, 
si  quidem  ex  castris  egredi  non  liceret,  quinque 
cohortes  frumentatum  in  proximas  segetes  misit 
quas  inter  et  castra  unus  omnino  collis  intererat. 

Caesar. 

178.  Zeus  kills  Phaethon  with  a  Flash  of  Lightning, 

At  Phaethon,  rutilos  flamma  populante  capillos, 
volvitur  in  praeceps,  longoque  per  aera  tractu 
fertur  :  ut  interdum  de  coelo  Stella  sereno 
etsi  non  cecidit,  potuit  cecidisse  videri. 
Quern  procul  a  patria  diverso  maximus  orbe 
excipit  Eridanus,  spumantiaque  abluit  ora. 

Naiades  Hesperiae  trifida  fumantia  flamma 
corpora  riant  tumulo  :  signantque  hoc  carmine  saxum  : 

HIC  SITUS  EST  PHAETHON,  CURRUS  AURIGA  PATERNI : 
QUEM  SI  NON  TENUIT,  MAGNIS  TAMEN  EXQIDIT  AUSIS. 

Ovid. 
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LATIN   READER  Lll 

209.  HANNIBAL  ON  THE  ALPS. 

Tandem  nequicquam  iumentis  atque  hominibus  fatigatis 
castra  in  iugo  posita,  aegerrime  ad  id  ipsum  loco  purgato, 
tantum  nivis  fodiendum  atque  egerendum  fuit.  Inde  ad 
rupem  muniendam,  per  quam  unam  via  esse  poterat,  milites 
ducti,  cum  caedendum  esset  saxum,  arboribus  circa  immani- 
bus  deiectis  detruncatisque  struem  ingentem  lignorum 
faciunt,  eamque,  cum  et  vis  venti  apta  faciendo  igni  coorta 
esset,  succendunt  ardentiaque  saxa  infuso  aceto  putre- 
faciunt.  Itaque  torridam  incendio  rupem  ferro  pandunt, 
molliuntque  anfractibus  modicis  clivos,  ut  non  iumenta 
solum  sed  elephanti  etiam  deduci  possent.  Quatriduum 
circa  rupem  consumptum  iumentis  prope  fame  absumptis ; 
nuda  enim  fere  cacumina  sunt  et,  si  quid  est  pabuli,  obruunt 
nives. 

210.  POETRY  LASTS  FOR  EVER. 

Ergo  cum  silices,  cum  dens  patientis  aratri, 

Depereant  aevo,  carmina  nocte  carent. 
Cedant  carminibus  reges,  regumque  triumphi, 

Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  beata  Tagi. 
Vilia  miretur  vulgus.     Mihi  flavus  Apollo 

Pocula  Castaliae  plena  ministret  aquae  : 
Sustineamque  coma  metuentem  frigora  myrtum : 

Atque  a  sollicito  multus  amante  legar. 
Pascitur  in  vivis  Livor :   post  fata  quiescit, 

Cum  suus  ex  merito  quemque  tuetur  honor. 
Ergo  etiam,  cum  me  supremus  adederit  ignis, 

Vjvam,  parsque  mei  multa  superstes 
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"  The  First  Part  of  this  book  was  written  for  use  in  St.  Paul's  School, 
at  the  request  of  the  head  master,  who  gave  the  writer  some  general 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  wished  the  book  constructed. 
The  Second  Part  is  new.  Many  teachers  must  have  found  that  the 
recognised  books  of  elementary  exercises  in  Latin  Elegiac  Verse  do 
not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  quite  easy  exercises.  A  boy 
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begins  to  do  whole  lines  before  he  has  learned  to  see  at  a  glance  when  a 
vowel  is  long  or  short  by  position,  and  before  he  has  acquired  any  skill 
in  putting  the  words  together.  His  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  Vocabulary  gives  him  several  Latin  equivalents  for  each 
English  word.  He  writes  down  from  ten  to  fifteen  words,  and  then 
tries  to  select  those  which  are  suitable  ;  but  the  matter  is  too  compli- 
cated for  his  unpractised  brain,  and  after  wasting  a  good  deal  of  time, 
he  produces  what  a  puzzled  head  may  be  expected  to  produce.  Not 
only  is  very  little  learned  in  a  large  number  of  hours,  but  with  many 
boys  the  sense  of  confusion  produced  by  the  multiplicity  of  details 
engenders  a  habit  of  blundering.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  the  pupil  gradually  into  the  subject,  and,  with  the  help  of 
notes  to  the  text,  to  maintain  the  simplicity  of  the  vocabulary  so  that  a 
boy  never  has  to  deal  with  a  confusingly  large  number  of  words  :  and 
then  Latin  Verse  writing  may  afford  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the 
acquisition  of  scholarly  habits  ...  So  much  may  be  said  in  justification 
of  the  existence  of  a  new  Verse  Book.  It  remains  to  describe  its 
contents.  After  the  first  three  exercises  come  six  exercises  containing 
half  lines  ;  in  the  three  following  exercises  the  same  half  lines  are  put 
together  in  whole  lines.  Thus  the  whole  lines  are  easier,  and  the  half 
lines  do  not  remain  meaningless.  Part  I.  ends  with  a  series  of  couplets. 
Part  II.  consists  of  twenty-eight  pages,  each  containing  continuous 
passages  of  ten  or  twenty  lines.  These  passages  are  drawn  from  the 
Latin  poets  ;  but,  as  no  poet  offers  continuous  passages  suitable  for  the 
beginner,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  them,  and 
sometimes  to  add  a  line  or  two  to  complete  the  sense.  ...  A  boy  who 
has  worked  through  these  exercises  several  times  will  have  a  store  of 
Latin  poetry  in  his  head,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  sense  of  the 
difference  between  what  is  good  and  bad  in  literature." — Extract  jrom 
Author's  Preface. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE   PRESS 

Manehttter  Guardian. — "  Certainly  the  easiest  introduction  to  Latin  Verse  Composi- 
tion which  has  as  yet  been  published.  .  .  .  By  the  time  the  student  reaches  the 
end  of  it  he  will  have  gained  a  good  familiarity  with  the  mechanism  of  elegiac  verse, 
and  have  a  store  of  Latin  poetry  in  his  head  which  will  be  invaluable  in  his  later 
stages.  The  book  is  to  be  warmly  recommended." 

/ri»7i  Teacher?  Journal. — "This  little  volume  supplies  a  real  want,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  Latin  teachers.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  so  carefully  graduated 
and  introduced  by  easy  stages,  that  they  will  be  scarcely  felt  by  an  intelligent  pupil ; 
yet  anyone  who  works  through  it  will  have  acquired  a  very  considerable  power  of 
versification  in  Latin." 

Schoolmaster.— "The  distinguishing  feature  in  this  excellent  little  book  is  the  step- 
by-step  system.  From  the  smallest  beginnings  the  pupil  is  gradually,  indeed 
gradually  should  be  emphasised,  very  gradually  led  on  to  do  small  portions  of 
an  hexameter  and  pentameter  line,  till  he  is  able  to  do  battle  with  these  entire.  He 
will  be  pleased  with  his  little  successes  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  and 
encouraged  thereby  to  go  on  to  the  more  difficult  parts.  If  Latin  Verse  making  is 
still  to  hold  a  position  in  the  educational  course  of  our  grammar  schools,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  book  more  likely  to  save  worry  and  weariness,  the  usual  attendant*  to 
the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  ihan  this  excellent  manual." 
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EXERCISE  9. 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  A  HEXAMETER  : 
THE  LONGER  HALF. 


—      W      V/          _      _ 


mult/6s  fait  /  fll6  p6r/annos 
cecm  /  erunt  /  carmina  /  multl 

£««  Rule  to  Ex.  4. 

1.  it-had-contracted  the  little  shadows. 

2.  "  shall  we  endure  these-things  unavenged  ? " 

3.  he-made  most-beautiful  songs. 

4.  (my)  better  years  having-been-passed  \ 

5.  he  lies  upon  (per}  the  green  grass  (pi.) 

6.  he-left  (his)  companions  in  the  valley. 

7.  having-f  olio  wed  by-sea  and  land. 

8.  and  he-passed  his-life  in  (per)  ease. 

9.  she  possesses  many  cities. 

10.  "I-perish,  dearest  mother." 

11.  (He  sees)  the  Gauls  congregated  in  the  valley. 

12.  most-sad  (fern.)  on-a-lofty  rock. 

13.  she-was-driving-back  the  she-goats  from-the-cliffi 

14.  about-to-enter  (fern.)  the  little  homestead. 

15.  show-her  (pi.)  to-her-wretched  parent. 

16.  nor  was  the  mind  fit  for-labour. 

1 7.  and  buried  (pi. )  in-good-time  2. 

18.  for  thou  dost  afford  consolation. 

19.  thou  leadest  us  down  to  the  sea. 

20.  and  the  shepherd  reclines  under  a  tree. 

21.  he-said,  "Companions,  approach." 

22.  it-covers  all-things  round  with-darkness. 

23.  and  the  silence  (pi.)  of  quiet  sleep. 

24.  but  the  general  did  not  think- them  true-things. 

1  Abl.  abs.  2  tempestive. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SLUGGARD. 

Now  comes  over  the  ocean  from  (her)  elderly  husband 

The  yellow  (goddess)  who  carries  the  day  on  her  frosty  car. 
Whither    art-thou-hurrying,  Aurora  1     Wait.     Now  (are) 

the  times  of  sleep  : 

And  the  bird  sings  (her)  song  with  slender  throat. 
Whither  art  thou  hurrying,  unwelcome  to  men,  unwelcome 
to  girls  1  5 

Stay l  thy  dewy  bridle  with  purple  hand. 
Before  thy  rising  the  sailor  2  observes  his  stars  better, 
Nor  does  he  wander  without-knowledge  in  the  midst  of 

the  water. 

When  thou  dost  come  3  the  traveller  arises,  however  4  tired  : 
And  the  soldier  fits  his  arm-bearing  hands  to5  arms.     10 
Thou  art  the  first  to  see  (men)  burdened  with  the  hoe  culti- 
vating the  fields, 
Thou  art  the  first  to  call  the  slow  oxen  under  the  curved 

yokes. 
Thou  dost  cheat  boys  of  sleep,  and  give-them-over  to  (their) 

teachers, 

That  their  tender  hands  may  undergo  cruel  blows. 
How-often  have  I-wished 6  that 7  the  night  might  not  be- 
willing  to  yield  to  thee,  15 

And  that 8  the  stars  might  not  move  and  fly-from 9  thy 

countenance. 
How-often  have  I  wished6  either  (that)  the  wind  might 

break  thy  car, 

Or  (that)  thy  horse  might  fall,  held-back  by  a  thick  cloud. 
1-could-wish 10  (that)  it-might-be-permitted  to  Tithonus  to 

tell-stories  about  thee, 
(There)  would  not  be  any  uglier  tale  in-the-heaven.       20 

1  supprlmere.          "  In  pent.  3  "  thou  coming  ;"  Hints,  8  (c). 

4  quamms.  5  ad.  6  optare.  7  that  .   .   .   not,  ne, 

8  and  that  .   .   .  not,  neu. 

9  Say  "the  stars  having-been-moved  might-fly  from.7' 
10  impf.  subj.  i-dle. 
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AENEIDOS  LIB.  X  81 

ossibus  haerentem.     quern  non  super  occupat  Hisbo, 
ille  quidem  hoc  sperans  ;  nam  Pallas  ante  ruentem, 
dum  furit,  incautum  crudeli  morte  sodalis, 
excipit,  atque  ensem  tumido  in  pulmone  recondit. 
hinc  Sthenelum  petit,  et  Rhoeti  de  gente  vetusta 
Anchemolum,  thalamos  ausum  incestare  novercae. 
vos  etiam  gemini  Rutulis  cecidistis  in  arvis,  390 

Daucia,  Laride  Thymberque,  simillima  proles, 
indiscreta  suis  gratusque  parentibus  error  ; 
at  nunc  dura  dedit  vobis  discrimina  Pallas  : 
nam  tibi,  Thymbre,  caput  Euandrius  abstulit  ensis  ; 
te  decisa  suum,  Laride,  dextera  quaerit, 
semianimesque  micant  digiti  ferrumque  retractant. 
Arcadas,  accensos  monitu  et  praeclara  tuentes 
facta  viri,  mixtus  dolor  et  pudor  armat  in  hostes. 
turn  Pallas  biiugis  fugientem  Rhoetea  praeter 
traicit.     hoc  spatium  tantumque  morae  fuit  Ilo  ;      400 
Ilo  namque  procul  validam  derexerat  hastam  : 
quam  medius  Rhoeteus  intercipit,  optime  Teuthra, 
te  fugiens,  fratremque  Tyren  ;  curruque  volutus 
caedit  semianimis  Rutulorum  calcibus  arva. 
ac  velut,  optato  ventis  aestate  cocrtis, 
dispersa  inmittit  silvis  inccndia  pastor  ; 
correptis  subito  mediis  extenditur  una 
horrida  per  latos  acies  Vulcania  campos  ; 
ille  sedens  victor  flammas  despectat  ovantes  : 
non  aliter  socium  virtus  coit  omnis  in  unum,  410 

teque  iuvat,  Palla.     sed  bellis  acer  Halaesus 
tendit  in  adversos,  seque  in  sua  colligit  arma. 
hie  mactat  Ladona  Pheretaque  Demodocumque  ; 
Strymonio  dextram  fulgenti  deripit  ense 
elatam  in  iugulura  ;  saxo  ferit  ora  Thoantis, 
ossaque  dispersit  cerebro  permixta  cruento. 
fata  canens  silvis  genitor  celarat  Halaesum  ; 
ut  senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solvit, 
iniecere  manum  Parcae,  telisque  sacrarurrt 

417  cavens. 
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390.  vos  etiam...]  '  you  too,  Larides  and  Thymber,  fell  twin 
brethren   on   Rutulian   plains,    the  offspring  of  Daucus  indis- 
tinguishable (174  n.)  in  utter  likeness  and  to  their  own  parents  .1 
dear  perplexity.'     suis,  not  vestris,  because  the  poet  has  ceased 
to  address  them  and  passed  into  description  of  them.     The 
passage  is  admirably  imitated  in  Sil.  It.  2.  636 
vos  etiam  primo  gemini  cecidistis  in  aew, 
Eurymedonfratrem,  et  fratrem  mentite  Lycorma, 
cuncta  pares  ;  dulcisque  labor  sua  nomina  natis 
reddere,  et  in  vultu  genetrici  haerere  suorum  ; 
and  also  by  Clamlian  de  Cons.  Hon.  209  (of  Castor  and  Pollux) 
iuvat  ipse  Tonantem  \  error,  et  ambiguae  placet  ignorantia,  matri 
(see  La  Cerda). 

394.  Thymbre]  as  if  from  Thymbrus,  not  Thymber  (391) ;  cf. 
for  the  two  forms  of  the  nom.  Tender,  Teucrus. 

395.  suuna]  '  its  master.' 

396.  micant...]    'the   fingers  twitch   and  again   (seek   to) 
handle  the  sword.' 

398.  mixtus  dolor  et  pudor]  '  mingled  pain  and  shame  '  ; 
dolor  is  their  sense  of  soreness  at  their  own  cowardice. 

400.  hoc...]  'so  much  respite,  so  much  reprieve  (lit.  'such 
extent  and  amount  of  delay  ')  had  llus,  for  against  Ilus  he  (i.e. 
Pallas)  had  aimed....' 

404.  caedit  calcibus]  Cf.  730 ;  Horn.  Od.  18.  99  \ttKrlfav 
irocri  yalav.     semlammis  :  12.  356  n. 

405.  optato]  'according  to  his  wish,' because  the  shepherd 
has  been  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  for  thus  firing  a  wooded 
tract ;  see  12.  521  n.     As  he  tires  the  brushwood  from  different 
points  until  at  last  there  is  a  general  blaze,  so  the  different  ex- 
ploits of  Pallas  at  last  fire  all  his  followers. 

407.  mediis]  i.e.  the  space  between  each  separate  fire. 
When  these  '  catch  fire  '  then  '  Vulcan's  array  stretches  in  one 
bristling  line  over  the  broad  plains.'  horrida  is,  as  usual,  un- 
translatable, suggesting  (1)  the  uneven  jagged  appearance  of 
the  line  of  flam?,  (2)  a  line  of  troops  with  bristling  spears,  and 
(3)  that  which  causes  shuddering  or  fear. 

410.  socium]=soc20rwm;  cf.  8.  127  n. 

412.  seque...]  'and  gathers  himself  up  within  his  shield,' 
so  as  to  leave  no  part  exposed  as  he  attacks.  In  12.  491  the 
same  attitude  is  adoptpd  for  defence. 

415.  elatam  in  iugulum]  '  raised  to  strike  his  (Halaesus1) 
throat,' 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

The  thought  in  the  author's  mind  at  the  outset  was  that,  by  paying  more 
attention  to  methods,  the  learner's  progress  through  the  early  stages  of 
Latin  Verse  Composition  might  be  made  at  once  surer  and  more  rapid. 
With  this  view,  the  necessary  rules  were  not  all  given  in  a  mass  at  the 
beginning,  but  distributed  over  the  earlier  exercises  as  required.  In 
particular,  at  one  stage  in  his  course  (Ex.  xxii.)  the  learner  was  taken,  as 
it  were,  into  the  workshop,  ana  invited  to  watch  the  process  of  verse  con- 
struction, in  the  form  (as  nearly  as  might  be)  in  which  it  would  be  likely, 
on  other  occasions,  to  present  itself  to  him.  So  far  as  the  experience  of 
some  years  justifies  a  conclusion,  the  plan  thus  followed  has  been  a  right 
one. 

Saturday  Review.— "The  passages  are  on  the  whole  well  chosen,  and  the 
Latin  verses  suggested  by  the  paraphrases  are,  as  far  as  we  have  tested  them, 
scholarly  and  graceful " 
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EXERCISE  XLVL 
ODE. 

UPLIFT  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet 

In  this  wide  hall,  with  earth's  inventions  stored, 
And  praise  th'  invisible,  universal  Lord, 

Who  lets  once  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet, 

Where  Science,  Art,  and  Labour  have  outpour'd 

Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

0  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be, 

Mourn'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee. 

For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee ! 

KETRANSLATION. 

Uplift  together  a  thousand  voices  and  sounding  applause, 
Where  this  floor  houses  the  treasures  conveyed-together; 
Praising  the  One  Deity,  visible  to  none, 

Who  suffers  the  peoples  again  to  meet-together  in  peace, 
Where  Labour  and  Skill  joined  to  Art  its  handmaid, 

Have  poured  the  full  horns  at  our  feet. 
And  thou,  silent  father  of  the  race  to  which  thou  hast  given 

the  sceptre, 
Whom  the  hour  of  rejoicing  (though)  golden  yet  grieves- 

for, 
These  things   too,  (and)  many  things  also  due   to  thee, 

weeping 
We  look-back-upon,  and  continue  thy  praises.  i< 
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POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS SITUATION  9 

II.   SPACE   AND  TIME 

i.  POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS— SITUATION 

spectare  in  (vergere  ad)  orientem  (so/em),  occidentem 1  (solem\ 

ad  meridiem,   in  septentriones — to   lie   to   the   east, 

west,  south,  north. 
spectare  inter  occasum  so/is  et  septentriones — to  be  situate 

to  the  north-west. 
Germania  quae  or  Germaniae  ea  pars  quae,  ad  orientem, 

occidentem  vergit — eastern,  western  Germany. 
est  a  septentrionibus  collis — a  hill  lies  to  the  north. 
situs  loci — the  situation  of  a  place. 
natura  loci — the  natural  position  of  a  place. 
opportunitas  loci  (B.  G.  3.  14) — the  advantageous  situation 

of  a  place. 
opportune  loco  situm   or  positum  esse — to  be  favourably 

situated. 

urbs  situ  ad  aspectum  praeclara  est — the  city  is  very  beauti- 
fully situated. 

oppidum  mari  adidcet — the  town  lies  near  the  sea. 
villa  tangit  viam — the  country-house  stands  near  the  road. 
oppidum  colli  impositum  est — the  town  stands  on   rising 

ground. 
oppidum  monti  subiectiim  est — the  town  lies  at  the  foot  of 

a  mountain. 
promunturium  in  mare  procurrit — a  promontory  juts  out 

into  the  sea. 

1  "  The  east  "  and  "  the  west  "=orientis,  Occident  is  (softs)  terrae, 
paries,  regiones,  gentes.  The  adjectives  orifnt'ilis,  occiiientalis  are 
not  used  in  good  Latin.  The  north,  i.e.  northern  countries,  is 
represented  by  terrae  septentrionibus  subiectae ;  the  south  by  terra 
australis. 
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CONSTITUTION— A  DAI  IN  IS  TKA  TlON  2 1 1 

sui's  legibus  utitur  (B.  G.  i.  45.  3)— (a  state)  has  its  own 

laws,  is  autonomous. 
nnllam  habere  re m  publicam — to  have  no  constitution,  be 

in  anarchy. 
rem  publicam  in  pristmum  statum  restituere — to  restore  the 

ancient  constitution. 
optima  re  publica — at   the   time   of  a    most   satisfactory 

government. 

libera  res  publica^  liber  populus — the  Republic. 
rent  publicam  gerere,  administrare,  regere,  tractare,  gubernare 

— to  govern,  administer  the  state. 
rei  publicae  praeesse — to  have  the  management  of  the 

state. 
ad  gubernacula  (metaph.  only  in^ 

plur.)  rei  publicae  sedere  \  to   hold    the    reins    of 


davum  rei  publicae  tenere 


government. 


gubernacula  rei  publicae  tractare 

priticipem  civitatis  esse — to  be  the  chief  man  in  the  state. 

principem  in  re  publica  locum  obtinere — to  hold  the  first 
position  in  the  state. 

negotia publica  (Off.  i.  20.  69) — public  affairs. 

vita  occupata  (vid,  p.  94) — the  busy  life  of  a  states- 
man. 

aaedere,  se  conferre  ad  rem  publicam\  to  devote  oneself  to 

rem  publicam  capessere  (Off.  i.  2i.V  politics,  a  political 
71)  J  career. 

in  re  publica  or  in  rebus  publicis  versari — to  take  part  in 
politics. 

rei  publicae  deesse  (opp.  adesse) — to  take  no  part  in 
politics. 

a  negotiis  publicis  se  removere\  .  ...    ,., 

Vto  retire  from  public  hie. 
a  re  publica  recedere 
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PASSAGES  FOR  GREEK  TRANSLATION 
FOR  LOWER  FORMS. 

PART  L—  SENTENCES. 

1.  Tarro,  yap  eyevcro  TlvOoSupov  ap\ovros. 

2.  'O  TTCUS  <f>r)(ri  TOV  SetnroTrjv  avT^v  KoXda-€iv. 

3.  ~2.vvijSfi  yap  eairry  aSi/ccoy. 

4.  FVVT)  Tr/ao^i'/xos  /MaAAov  eVrt'v  fj  croffxarepa. 

5.  Met'fovi  rrj  cfxavi]  ^  KUT'  avSpa  e/36r)<rev. 

6.  'AAA'  tvrv^o^s  KCU  Ti'^ots  o<ra)v  «/>^s. 

7.  Aa/3orT«s  Se  ra  OTrAa  Trapfjcrav  es 

8.  Ilai'  TTOIOVCTIV  oxrre  /z^  Sovvat  SIKTJV. 

9.  "Eywye  (BorjOrjTfov  eivat  <f>ir)[ii  TOI<S 

10.    Hapacr/cev^v  8'  ev^vs  €7roi^(raKTO  ws  TJ;  ToAei  Tr/xxr- 


11.  TIAavw/ici/oi  o3v   VI-/CTOS  Sia  TT^S 

ot  crTparriyoi  oiroi  Tpairoivro. 

12.  'ATrfKpv\l/aTO  ravra  TOV  irarepa. 

13.  To  8e  /iea  T£tx°5   €7raiVavro  OUCoSopOVVTCB  <f>ofiav~ 


oux  txavov  CM; 
14.   AiSao-KOftat  revs  iraiSas  tTTTreveiv  Kai 
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wp    $e    fj   TpOTrt]    eyeyero,   oia<nreipovTa.i   KO.I   oi 
KJpou  e£aKO(Tioi,  et$  TO  SICOKCIV  op/uuja-avTes  ' 

iravv    Se     dX/yot     &/*<$>'     O.VTOV    Ka.Te\el<j)6r]<Tav, 
(rxeSov  Oi  6ju.OTpa.7re£oi  Ka\ov/u.evoi. 
285      (TVV  roJro/9  ^e  &>v  KaOopa  j3a<ri\ea  KOI  TO  a/J.^ 


\  1/-p  1       ^  (,         \  "0  <       ^    »       »  '       ' 

Kai  evuv?  enrwv,  TOV  avopa  opco,  ICTO  eir 
avTOv  ' 

/cat   Traiei  KO.TO.    TO   (TTepvov  KCU   TiTpuxricei    Sia 

20O  TOV    OwpClKOS. 

27-  TraiovTd  S'  O.VTOV  aKOVTi^ei  TI?  TraXra)  VTTO 
TOV  o<f>9a\jj.ov  /3m/a)?  ' 

KOI   evTav9'   e/ad^ovTO   KOI   /^acriAey?   KCU   Ki/yoo?, 
KOI  01  a/x^>'  aurof?  inrep  eKarepov. 
295      Ki/yoo?  8e  auro?  re  cnreOave  /cat  OKTUH  oi  apicrTOi 
TWV  irepl  CIVTOV  eiceii/TO  eir    avTU). 

aTro9vt](TKOVT09  Se  CIVTOV,  TTUVTCS  ol  Trepi  avrov 
<J>i\ot  KOI  a-vvTpaire^oi  cnreQavov  /naxo/mevoi  vjrep 
Kypou  TrXr/v  'Aptalov. 

300      w?  o'e  fl(r6eTO   Kupov  TreTrrw/cora,  €<j>vyev,  e\u>v 
KOI  TO  cTT/oareu/xa  TTO.V,  ou  tjyeiTO. 

28.   /3a<7<Xet;9    ^e   KO.I   oi   crvv   CIVTU>    SIWKWV   e«r- 

TTLTTTei    €<V    TO   ]£-VpeiOV    0~T  pttTOTTcSoV  ' 

KCU  oi  /u.ev  fjL€Ta  'Apialov  OVKCTI  IcrTavrai,  aXXa 
305  <t>evyov&i  Sia  TOV  avTwv  (TTpaTOireSov  e<f  TOV  <TTa9- 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

"This  Grammar  has  been  revised  and  in  part  re- written,  but  the  general 
arrangement  remains  as  it  was.  To  change  this  might  have  done  away  with  some- 
thing that  commended  it  to  teachers ;  for  the  success  of  a  school-book  is  often  due 
to  the  fortunate  accident  of  one  man's  work  happening  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
majority. 

"If  the  book  is  larger,  it  is  not  that  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  from  which 
it  first  sprang,  namely,  that  the  part  of  an  elementary  Grammar  is  to  state  rules 
and  leave  exceptions  out ;  but  in  response  to  the  criticism  of  many  who  have  used 
the  book,  the  presentment  of  the  matter  has  been  made  more  clear  and  attractive 
by  printing  on  two  pages  what  before  was  printed  on  one.  Indeed,  far  from 
relinquishing  the  first  idea,  I  have  carried  it  out  more  faithfully,  omitting  such 
forms  as  occur  seldom,  and  selecting  as  examples  of  inflexion  the  most  common 
words  that  I  could  find.  As  the  Grammar  was  written  when  men  had  but  begun 
to  urge  the  views  to  which  it  was  meant  to  give  shape,  I  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  incorporating  in  a  new  edition  the  latest  results  of  the  free  discussion  of 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  And  such  an  opportunity  came  when  it  was  proposed 
to  publish  a  'Greek  Course,'  of  which  this  First  Greek  Grammar  should  be  the 
starting  point. 

"  The  aim  of  the  new  series  is  to  bring  into  the  foreground  the  great  main  lines 
of  Greek  accidence  and  syntax, — in  short,  to  teach  the  regular  and  ordinary  modes 
of  expression  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  most  precise  of  languages  had  reached  its 
highest  precision.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary  carefully  to  revise  the  Grammar 
if  it  was  to  take  its  proper  place  in  the  series." 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

British  Weekly. — "Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  made  an  excellent  beginning 
of  their  'Greek  Course'  by  the  issue  of  a  First  Greek  Grammar,  by  W.  Gunnion 
Rutherford,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Westminster;  and  Easy  Exercises  in  Greek 
Accidence,  by  H.  G.  Underbill,  M.A.,  of  St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School.  These  are 
school  books  of  the  kind  that  make  one  wish  to  be  back  at  school  again.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford's Grammar  is  already  well  known,  having  first  appeared  ten  years  ago,  and  having 
passed  through  many  editions  since.  It  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  contains  such 
forms  as  the  beginner  must  know,  while  the  second  contains  additional  information  of 
a  more  advanced  kind.  We  could  suggest  no  improvement  on  this  little  book.  If  the 
Manual  of  Syntax  is  as  good,  the  teaching  of  Greek  will  be  materially  facilitated." 

Cambridge  Review. — "  This  reprint  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  the  hands  of  a 
wise  and  discriminating  teacher  there  is  ample  scope  for  an  ingenious  interlacing  of  the 
threads  of  knowledge."  We  confess  to  not  liking  the  arrangements  of  the  middle  and 
passive  of  the  regular  verb,  and  we  miss  some  useful  landmarks  which  the  revolution  of 
the  last  few  years  has  apparently  swept  away.  This  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  introduction  of  some  original  matter.  Chapters  III.  and  XII.  are  likely  to  be 
appreciated." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  good  elementary  Grammar,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
the  first  part  contains  everything;  that  a  beginner  should  learn  and  nothing  that  he  should 
omit.  The  arrangement  is  good  and  the  type  clear.  Part  II.  contains  more  advanced 
matter,  such  as  the  laws  of  contraction  and  accentuation,  and  irregularities  of  accidence. 
The  book  contains  no  syntax,  which  in  our  opinion  is  by  no  means  a  drawback. " 
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CHAPTER    VI 

§§X.—  XVTI 
FIRST  DECLENSION 

39.  OF  the  words  you  have  already  learned,  'E/s/wjs  is  really 
a  contracted  form  of  an  older  '  Ep/Aeds.  There  are  also  a  few 
feminine  nouns  contracted  in  the  same  way,  as  O-VKT/,  fig-tree, 
for  crvKea. 

N.  V,      a-vfcfj 

A.  <TVKr)V. 

ffVKffi, 

D.  crvicfj 

But  a  few  contract   the   ea   into   a,  which   they   retain 
throughout,    as   p-va.,    mina    (a   sum   of   money],    for 
fioppas,  north  wind,  for  /?o/jeds. 


fioppas. 
V.     jjiva.  fioppa. 

A.     fMvav.  (3oppav. 

G.     p,vas.  ftoppa 

D.     /j,va.  ftoppv, 

The  plural  is  always  the  same  whether  for  masculine  or 
feminine,  for  contracted  or  uncontracted  nouns. 

40.  The  dative  plural  was  originally  formed  by  adding  ixri 
to  the  stem,  as,  stem  rt/ia,  dative  plural  Ti/*a-«ri,  and  this 
longer  form  you  will  find  in  Attic  poetry,  and  occasionally 
in  elevated  prose. 

The  genitive  plural  was  formed  by  adding  -wv  to  the 
stem,  as  Tt/ud-wv,  which  became  by  contraction  TI^WV.  It  is 
due  to  this  fact  that  all  nouns  of  the  first  declension  have 

Vowels  long  by  nature,  except  r,  and  u,  art  luarbtd,  long,  unless  they  carry 
thf  circumflex  accent. 
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B.    DEPENDENT    INTERROGATIVE    PROPOSITIONS. 

§§  246-252 

Single  :  introduced  by  oerrt?,   O7roio<?,   OTTOO-O?,   OTTOV, 
OTTOI,  el,  etc. 

Double  :  introduced  by  el  .  .  .  r\,  Trorepov  .  .  .  tf,  eire 
.  .  .  eire. 

Rule.  —  When  principal  verb  primary,  same  mood  and  tense  as  if  a 
direct  interrogative  proposition  :  when  principal  verb  historic 
either  (1)  same  mood  and  tense,  or  (2)  same  tense  of  optative. 

For  Interrogative  Particles  see  Chapter  X. 

Note.  —  Negative  ^77  if  question  is  deliberative. 

epcora  ocrrt?  ecrriv.  ijpero  OTrodev  r)\0ov.  OVK 
ol&ev  OTTOI  rpaTTijTai.  OVK  ycrav  OTTOI  rpaTTfavrai. 
rjpero  irorepov  avro<;  elcriv  rj  crv.  rjpofjiijv  ocms  el'ij. 
OVK  r)8i}  OTTOi  TpaTroijMjv.  ijpero  irorepov  ejw  toip-i  r) 
<rv.  '§§  247,  248. 

•tjpero  el  OVK  ala^yverai,. 
Kev   r)   ov.      (TKOTrei  el  eri  o 
Trorepov  TTopevduxriv  rj  pri. 
eire     Trdvres     loiev. 


ra\i]6r]  rj  /J,TJ.      §  249. 


epcorcocrt  irorepov 

€t  ^  ov'      OVK  Vcrav 
e/SoyXeuero  eire  ire^Troiev 

ej3ov\evero     o     <f>a)p     ci 


Anticipatory  Construction.     §  250. 


•Trepl  rf)<?  oSov  OTTO*  (f>epzi.      §  250. 
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"  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply  a  '  drill  ground  '  for  exercise  in  the  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  the  Active  Voice  of  regular  verbs  in  Q.  The  exercises  were  written 
for  boys  using  Mr.  Rutherford's  First  Greek  Grammar,  and  they  follow  the 
arrangement  of  that  book.  I  have,  however,  at  Mr.  Rutherford's  suggestion, 
given  the  true  form  of  the  Pluperfect  instead  of  that  usually  given  in  the  grammars, 
and  have  also  omitted  all  uncontracted  forms,  such  as  v\ooi.  Parts  I.  and  II.  are 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  Younger  boys  should  first  work  through  Part  I. , 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  Part  II.  ;  but  for  older  boys  the  Second  Part  will 
generally  afford  sufficient  practice  in  Greek  Accidence  so  far  as  it  is  dealt  with  here. 

"  Most  teachers  will  use  a  book  in  their  own  way,  but  the  suggestion  of  a  plan, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  may  be  of  service  to 
some.  The  form  should  first  be  made  to  learn  a  vocabulary  by  heart,  and  then  to 
go  through  all  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  it  contains  before  touching  the 
exercise.  Then,  after  they  have  translated  the  Greek  sentences  vivd  voce,  they 
may  be  given  a  set  of  the  English  to  turn  into  Greek  on  paper.  In  revising,  I  use 
the  English  sentences  for  vivd  voce  work,  and  more  or  less  discard  the  Greek. 
The  book  is  so  printed  that  a  boy  when  translating  an  exercise  vivA  voce,  will  not 
have  the  corresponding  vocabulary  before  him,  but  will  be  compelled  to  rely  upon 
his  memory." — From  the  Preface. 

Cambridge  Review — ' '  Useful  if  rapidly  used.  If  a  boy  has  time  to  learn  the  vocabu- 
laries and  get  the  work  up  as  suggested  by  the  author,  he  will  be  fortunate  in  having 
more  time  for  this  subject  in  the  lower  forms  than  is  now  generally  the  case.  The 
work  is  started  on  the  right  basis  with  the  regular  verb  from  the  first,  and  as  the 
vocabularies  are  well  selected  it  will  have  admirers." 

Journal  of  Education— "  This  book  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Rutherford's  Grammar. 
The  exercises  advance  slowly  through  the  elementary  accidence,  stopping  short  of  the 
verbs  in  -/tu  (except  ei^t/)  and  excluding  the  pronouns.  A  good  feature  of  the  book  is 
that  the  -w  verbs  are  classified  according  to  their  stems,  and  the  formation  of  the  future 
and  weak  aorist  in  each  class  is  carefully  insisted  on.  The  book  is  a  good  one  for  boys 
who  begin  Greek  young." 
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v.  4.  \vcrofiev  ra?  £o>z/a9  rot?  Kpirals.  5. 
17  "Hpa  e<7ete  rr/i/  yrjv.  6.  6  roO  Kptrov  ra/ua?  0uet 
TtS'Ep//,?;.  7.  tcpovofjiev  rrjv  r%  tcoprj?  Ovpav.  8.  e$t>e 
TOI/  vavTrjV  rfj  "Hpa.  9.  tcpovcrere  TOI»?  veavias,  10. 
rrjv  rov  veaviov 


10.  —  1.  I  was  striking  the  citizen.      2.   They  shake 
the  table.      3.  I  was  shaking  the  tables.      4.  Of  the 
wisdom    of   the   citizens.       5.    Ye    strike    the    young 
man.       6.   The   young   men's   cloaks.       7.  You   were 
shaking  the   steward.      8.  They  used   to  sacrifice   to 
Hermes.      9.  We  were  loosing  the  sailors.      10.  We 
shall  strike  the  judge. 

11.  —  1.  The  wisdom  of  the  steward.     2.  Hermes 
was    shaking    the    earth.       3.    The    stewards'    cloaks. 

4.  The  sailors  will  sacrifice  in  the  land.      5.  We  will 
loosen  the  judge's  cloak.      6.  He  was  knocking-at  the 
citizen's  door.      7.  We  shall  shake  the  earth.      8.  The 
judges  were  loosening  their  [say  "the"]  cloaks.      9.  The 
young  men  shake  the  doors.      10.   I  shall  loosen  the 
belt  lor  the  sailor. 

12.  —  1.  He  used  to  sacrifice  in  the  land.  2.  They 
used  to  sacrifice  to  Hermes.  3.  The  stewards  kuock- 
at  the  door.  4.  I  was  knocking-at  the  judges'  doors. 

5.  The   sailors  will   shake   the  tables.       6.  Ye  were 
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HEAD-MASTER   OF   FETTES  COLLEGE,    EDINBURGH 

"  This  Exercise  Book  is  supplementary  to  the  first  exercise  book  of 
the  series,  and  deals  mainly  with  the  verb.  It  is  based  on  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford's First  Greek  Grammar,  and  should  be  used  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  methods  of  forming  the  tenses  in  verbs  of  the  normal  type,  and  the 
special  forms  of  particular  verbs,  should  be  learnt  from  the  Grammar. 
The  Greek  exercises  are  intended  to  familiarise  the  eye  with  these  forms, 
and  the  English  exercises  to  afford  practice  in  the  use  of  them.  As  the 
English  exercises  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  with  special  reference 
to  the  Greek  exercises  that  precede  them,  the  two  ought  always  to  be 
taken  together.  The  aim  has  been  to  use  only  those  parts  of  the  verb 
which  are  found  in  Attic  Greek,  and,  without  specifying  the  limitations  of 
Attic  usage,  to  accustom  the  eye  and  mind  to  the  forms  that  are  met 
with  in  the  best  Attic  authors. " — From  the  Preface. 

Schoolmaster — "  These  exercises  carry  out  a  good  educational  idea.  They 
consist  of,  first,  a  translation  of  easy  Greek  sentences,  and  then  follow  English 
sentences  to  be  turned  into  Greek,  upon  the  model  of  the  preceding  lesson. 
There  are  a  large  selection  to  go  over,  and  are  all  comparatively  easy." 

Educational  Times — "  This  Exercise  Book,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  is  supplementary  to  the  First  Exercise  Book  of  Macmillan's  '  Greek 
Course,'  and  deals  mainly  with  the  verb.  It  is  based  on  Dr.  Rutherford's 
First  Greek  Grammar,  and  should  be  used  in  connexion  with  it.  It  contains 
over  two  hundred  well-graded  exercises,  each  of  ten  sentences,  numerous 
grammatical  notes,  and  vocabularies.  We  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
attention  of  schoolmasters." 
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11.  —  1.  yyopaa-av  T&  eViT^fieta  ev  rfj  TroXet.  2. 
ou  &OKOV/J.€V  TretreiKevai  vfias  (j)v\drrecrdai  TOIMJ 
3.  OUT09,  eo  avSpes,  eifrevo-rai,  7m<ras 

<?  Be^e^Oat,  rrjv  eiptfVijv.  4.  etc€ivo<f  o  avrjp 
vevo/j,i<TTai  TrovijporaTos  elvat,  Trdvrwv.  5.  (rwcrofjiev 
rr)v  'E\\a8a,  w  veaviai.  6.  eVeio-a^ev  rou<?  avSpas 
rr)v  elp^vrjv  /J,r)  Se^eer&u.  7.  roOro  ev  Trapecnceva- 
(Tfjuevov  e<m.  8.  TTW?  (TwO^cTOfieOa,  a)  avSpes  ;  9. 
So/cet  TOVTO  ^a\e7rcorarov  aTrdvrwv  vevo/j,{(rdai.  10. 

e\7rt5  17^  Toi9  ' 


12.  —  1.    erei^Krav  rrjv  7ro\iv  VTTO  TMV  crrparijywv 
2.  oy/c  ^vdyKaaa  y/ia?  rr/y  elpv)Vi)V  dyeiv. 

3.  fflpoLfCcurw   01   Aa/cwve*?  TO  <npdrevfia  ev  rrj 

4.  6avjj,a(TofA€0a  y/za?,  a>   veaviai,  roiavra 

5.  tf0poi<TTai,   TO    TWV   'EXX^ywy   o-rpdrevfMi.      6. 
fTTiBero   Tot?  e'/iot?   \6yoi9  6   crTpanjyof.      7. 
<rfj,eda    Treidea-dat     TOI?     yepovcrt.        8. 
frpdrrova-iv  ov  ireiffovrai.      9.    ravra   Bet 

10.    Se?  Tretdecrdat  rot?  dp^ovcri. 


13.  —  1.  We  shall  muster  the  army  on  the  plain  of 
the  river.  2.  We  did  not  compel  you  to  prepare 
these  things.  3.  They  have  been  saved  by  the 
Athenians.  4.  You  will  not  obey  me  nor  (oySe)  do 
you  think  this  to  be  just.  5.  Having  spoken  falsely 
they  have  persuaded  you.  6.  I  marvelled  at  those 
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EASY    EXERCISES 


IN 


GREEK    SYNTAX 


BY 

REV.   G.    H.   NALL,    M.A. 


"The  great  success  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  First  Greek  Syntax  has  induced  the 
publishers  to  add  to  their  '  Greek  Course '  an  Exercise  Book  prepared  specially  to 
accompany  this  Syntax.  The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  and  sections  corre- 
sponding precisely  with  the  divisions  in  the  Syntax.  The  Greek  examples  given 
in  the  Syntax  are  collected  (with  a  few  unimportant  changes)  either  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter,  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  sub -division  of  a  chapter  ; 
and  then  a  series  of  exercises  follows,  based  very  closely  upon  these  examples. 

"  The  plan  of  the  book  supposes  that  the  pupil  will  first  read  carefully  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Syntax,  endeavouring  to  master  the  rules  and  to  understand 
the  examples  which  are  there  translated  and  explained.  He  will  then  turn  to  the 
Exercise  Book  and  read  over  again  the  collected  examples,  translating  them  into 
English.  When  these  have  been  mastered,  and  the  rules  which  they  illustrate 
have  been  discussed,  he  will  proceed  to  the  exercises.  The  earlier  exercises  in 
each  division  follow  closely  the  words  and  constructions  of  the  Greek  examples  ; 
the  later  ones  are  more  varied.  On  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  Syntax, 
e.g.  the  Conditional  Sentences,  a  large  number  of  very  easy  exercises  are  given. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  the  book  useful  for  quite  young  boys  as  well  as  for 
more  advanced  pupils. " — From  the  Preface. 

Scottish  Leader — "The  exercises  and  vocabularies  in  both  Greek  and  English  are 
carefully  prepared,  and  seem  well  adapted  to  take  young  pupils  through  the  more 
elementary  part  of  Greek  syntax ;  the  large  number  and  variety  of  examples  on  the 
more  difficult  portions,  such  as  the  Conditional  Sentence,  makes  the  book  useful  for 
beginners  as  well  as  more  advanced  pupils." 
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EXERCISES 
x.— §§  32-35 

1.  He  has  made  his  money  more.  2.  He  is 
ashamed  of  his  own  citizens.  3.  You  praise  my 
virtue,  friends,  but  not  your  own.  4.  Parents  do  not 
hate  their  own  children.  5.  You  have  told  me  my 
character;  come  now,  tell  me  your  own.  6.  Your 
father  has  given  me  all  these  books.  7.  Soldiers  love 
their  own  generals.  8.  They  think  that  the  goddess 
loves  her  own  grove.  9.  We  have  killed  our  own 
friend.  10.  My  brother  hates  town  and  longs  for  his 
parish. 

XI.— §§  36,  37 

1.  He  struck  himself  with  his  hand.  2.  Such  men 
love  themselves  more  than  their  friends.  3.  We  shall 
take  the  best  counsel  for  ourselves.  4.  He  thought 
that  the  maiden  loved  him.  5.  Bad  boys  think  that 
their  masters  hate  them.  6.  They  feared  that  the 
enemy  would  pursue  them.  7.  The  king  wished  his 
sons  to  give  way  to  him.  8.  The  maiden  bade  her 
servants  wait  for  her.  9.  A  wise  man  gives  himself 
many  presents.  10.  The  cowardly  boys  feared  that 
the  dog  would  bite  them. 
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(3)  Various  Questions  and  Answers. 

Boys.  —  /SXeVoyuef,  a>  KVOV,  yu,r/  Safer}?  >}/xa<?. 
D.  —  Oappelre,  TraiBia,  KVWV  revr\ta  OVK 


2.  D.  —  (To  a  bad  musician).      %atpe,  <w  a- 

\exrpvov. 

Singer.  —  ri  Be  epe  aXeicrpvova  fca\ei<;  ; 
D.  —  ori  aBwv  Trdvras  eyei/aets. 

3.  Friend.  —  ri  rcov  B-rjplwv  KaKiara  bdtcvei; 

D.  —  rwv   p,ev  dypitov   crvKO^avrt]^,  rwv 
Be  r)fj,epa>v  KO\CL%. 

4.  Friend.  —  TTOIW  kaiput  Set  <ya/j,€iv; 

D.  —  TOW?     *€v    veovs     i^SeTTO),    roy?    Be 


5.  Friend.  —  ^  0epd,7rovra,  rj  depcnrawav 

D.  -  OVK    €JO>J€. 

F.  —  orav  ovv  aTroOdvrjs,  rt?  <re  e'£oi'crei  ; 
D.  —  6  xprjfav  Tf/s  oiKias. 

6.  Friend.  —  irolov  olvov  rjBe(o<;  Trivets; 

D.  —  rov  d\\6rptov. 

7.  D.  —  o  e'/i09  BovXos  aTroBeSpaKev. 
Friend.  —  ri  ovv  ov  ^ret?  avrov,  a)  Atoyeves  ; 

D.  —  yeXoiov  av  eirj,  el  Mavrjs  p*v 
Aioyevovs  £77,  &ioyei>'r)<i  Be 
Mo-i'ot)  ov  Bvvarai  £fjv. 

8.  Friend.  —  TroOev  rjfceis,  eo 

D.  —  aTTO  rwv  ' 

F.  —  77  TroXt'?  o^Xo?  iraprjv; 

D.  —  -TroXi)?  /zevo^Xo?,  oX/7ot  Be  avOpwrroi,. 
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EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE 

THIS  book  aims  at  bringing  a  pupil  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  on  which  Greek  compound  sentences 
are  constructed.  Before  beginning  Greek,  boys  as  a  general  rule 
have  worked  out  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  Latin  exer- 
cises, and  this  kind  of  work  prepares  the  mind  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  caused  by  inflexions  in  language.  It  is  therefore  felt  that 
a  boy  can  be  taken  through  the  declensions  and  the  conjugation  of 
a  regular  verb  like  \t/w  without  a  special  exercise-book  on  this,  the 
earliest  stage  in  learning  the  language  :  the  teacher  himself  can  supply 
what  is  necessary,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Greek  Grammar  lessons. 
This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  as  soon  as  a  boy  has  passed  through 
this  preliminary  stage. 

The  exercises  begin  by  affording  practice  in  the  formation  of  the 
chief  tenses  of  regular  verbs.  Prepositions  are  worked  in  from  the 
first,  and  constant  practice  in  their  use  is  given  throughout.  The 
earlier  exercises,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  forms  of  the  regular 
verbs,  are  made  short  and  simple, — the  aim  being  to  pass  on  to  the 
usages  of  the  moods  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  work  in  any  uses  of  the  cases  except  those  which  occur  most 
frequently  and  are  most  easily  grasped.  The  Continuous  Proses 
at  the  end  may  be  found  convenient  for  revision,  and  desirable  as 
a  change  from  the  monotony  of  constantly  rendering  sentences  into 
Greek.  These  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  sentences,  and  where 
fresh  points  are  introduced  notice  is  given  in  the  Special  Vocabularies. 
They  are  written  simply,  as  it  is  beyond  the  pretensions  of  this  book 
to  act  as  a  complete  introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition :  it  is 
beyond  its  scope  to  do  more  than  bring  a  beginner  to  the  point  where 
he  may  pass  on  to  a  more  advanced  book  such  as  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick's 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

There  is  a  Special  Vocabulary  to  each  exercise  as  well  as  a  General 
Vocabulary  of  all  the  words  required.  In  these,  the  tenses  of  irregular 
verbs  are  not  given,  as  they  can  be  found  in  the  lists  given  by  Greek 
grammars  ;  but  the  stems  of  the  regular  verbs  are  indicated  by  capital 
letters  (see  List  of  Abbreviations,  p.  126),  and,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracted verbs,  the  uncontracted  form  of  the  final  -w  in  the  present  tense 
IB  given. 
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CHAPTER  I.  §  1.  Formation  of  Tenses  of  Verbs  with  Vowel-Stems— 
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«TTWJ  (Final)— §  19.  "To"  in  (1)  Indirect  Command,  (2)  "Pro- 
lative  "  Infinitive,  (3)  Purpose. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  §  20.  Consecutive  Clauses  (<&<rre) — §  21.  Phrases 
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compounded  with  Verbs — §  28.  Time  at  which,  and  within  which. 

CHAPTER  XII.  §  29.  Reduplication  of  Aspirated  Consonants — 
§  38.  Reduplication  of  Verbs  beginning  with  Vowels — §  31.  Article 
required  after  oSros,  8de,  fKetvos — §  32.  o(/5ds,  etc.,  strengthening 
preceding  Simple  Negative. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  §  33.  Perfect  of  Verbs  beginning  with  two  mute  Con- 
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CHAPTER  XV.     §  36.  ov  placed  before  <fn)p.l — §  37.  Subject  of  Infinitive 
in   Indirect  Speech   is  Nominative  if  the  same  as  that  of  main 
Verb — §  38.  at/rbs  with  Infinitive. 
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DELIBERATIVE  QUESTIONS  31 

CHAPTER  XX 
EXPLANATORY  TO  EXERCISE  XXVII 

46.  Frequently  an  indirect  question  takes  such  a  form 
as  : 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do, 

whither  to  go, 
whom  to  ask. 

The  direct  form  of  such  questions  would  be  : 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 
Whither  am  I  to  go  1 
Whom  am  I  to  ask  t 

Such  questions,  implying  anxiety  or  perplexity  as  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  adopted,  are  done  in  Greek  by  what 
is  called  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  : 

What  am  I  to  do  ?  =  ri  irpa.£u  ;  (aor.  subj.). 
Whither  am  I  to  turn  ]  =  TTOI  T/ocwru>ficu  / 

When  such  questions  have  to  be  made  indirect,  they 
follow  the  general  rule  as  stated  above  ;  thus  : 

Primary  Sequence.  I    ask   what    I  am  to  do  =  epwrtS  o  ™ 


Historic.  I    asked    what   to   do  = 

TTpd^aLfJ-i    (\rivid,    O   Ti  TTpd^d)). 

He  is  in  doubt  whither  to  turn  = 

OTTOl  T/DaTTT/Tai. 

He  was  in  doubt  whither  to  turn  = 

OTTOL  TpOLTTOLTO   (vivid,    Tpd~  J/TGu). 

Do  not  use  the  infinitive  for  the  verb  of  such  indirect 
sentences. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEGATIVES 


etc. 

In  Temporal  Sentences — 

Definite  : 

iireiSr)  ovKfri  fjv  crtrta, 
TaAaiTTco/acos  ei^oy  =  When 
there  were  no  longer  any 
provisions,  they  suffered. 


In  Relative  Sentences — 
Definite,  with  Indie. : 
fKTcivav   TOV  avSpa  ov  OVK 
f(f>iX.rjo-av  =  They  killed    the 
man  whom  they  did  not  like. 


etc. 


Indefinite  : 

(N.B.  —  fitf)  and  its  com- 
pounds are  used  in  all  in- 
definite clauses,  not  only  the 
temporal.) 


In  Conditional  Sentences 
In  Apodosis  : 


ap    OVK 
=  Will  you  not  be  vexed 

In  Causal  Sentences  — 

Biori  OVK  fy  criTia 
=  They  were 
vexed  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  provisions 
(real  reason). 


criTt'a  vfuv  yevT/rat  =  You  will 
be  annoyed  when  you  no 
longer  have  food. 

Indefinite,  with  Indie.  : 

a  pr)  otSa,  ov8f  oio/xai  fl8f- 
vai  =  The  sort  of  things  I 
know  not,  I  do  not  either 
think  I  know. 

With  the  ordinary  inde- 
finite construction  (§  50)  : 

Kreivovo~iv  ovrwa.  av  p.*) 
<f>i\(ao-iv  =  They  kill  any  one 
they  do  not  like. 

In  Protasis  : 

el  p,rjKfTi  vfiiv  (riTi'a  yevrj- 
o-erai  ;  =  If  you  no  longer 
have  any  food  ? 
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SENTENCES  79 

13.  To  whom  am  I  to  say  this  ? 

14.  What  am  I  to  announce? 

15.  Where  are  we  to  sail  to  ? 

16.  Which  of  the  two  am  I  to  believe? 

1 7.  Are  we  to  speak  or  be  silent  ? 

18.  Which  of  these  men  are  we  to  choose? 

19.  Shall  we  stay  or  depart  ? 

20.  Why  is  the  king  vexed? 

EXERCISE  XXVII 

1.  The  soldiers  asked  why  their  generals  were  wait- 
ing so  long  a  time. 

2.  Who  knows  whether  he  will  still  live  another 
day? 

3.  Nobody  could  tell  me  which  way  to  go. 

4.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  look  for. 

5.  I  am  in   doubt  whether  to  go  to  Athens  or  to 
Corinth. 

6.  The  Governor  asked   the  sailor  where  he  had 
sailed  to  and  what  he  had  seen. 

7.  The  Phoenicians    said   that   they  tried  to   sail 
round  Libya  in  order  to  find  out  how  big  it  was,  but 
at  last  their  ship  stuck  in  shallow  water  and  they  had 
to  return. 

8.  He  could  not  say  which  of  the  two  houses  he 
liked  best. 

9.  Many   travellers    have   wondered   why    Homer 
called  the  Ethiopians  blameless. 

10.  We  did  not  know  whether  our  general  was  safe. 
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CONTINUOUS  PROSE  107 

IX 

The  manners  of  the  gods  about  whom  Homer  wrote 
are  very  quaint,  and  sometimes  the  gods  seem  to  act 
much  more  savagely  than  the  men.  Zeus  often  used 
to  quarrel  with  his  wife  Hera.  For  she  wished  Troy 
to  be  destroyed  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  Zeus  often 
protected  the  Trojans.  Once  Zeus  threatened  that  he 
would  hang  her  up  and  beat  her,  as  he  had  done 
before.  And  another  time,  when  they  were  quarrelling, 
the  lame  god  Hephaestus  persuaded  Hera  not  to  oppose 
her  husband  any  longer,  saying  that  no  god  could 
resist  Zeus,  and  that  once  he  himself,  when  he  had 
tried  to  help  her  before,  had  been  thrown  out  of 
Olympus  and  had  fallen  for  a  whole  day  till  he  reached 
the  earth. 

X 

Homer  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
that  the  gods  must  be  much  better  than  men.  Hector 
the  Trojan  certainly  loved  his  wife  Andromache,  and 
treated  her  better  than  Zeus  (did)  Hera.  And  some- 
times the  gods  were  even  weaker  in  battle  than  men. 
For  they  often  used  to  come  down  from  heaven  to 
earth  to  fight  for  those  whom  they  liked.  They  used 
to  add  strength  to  any  hero  whom  they  especially 
favoured,  or  aim  his  spear  or  sword  so  as  to  slay  his 
foe  ;  and,  whenever  he  was  in  danger,  they  would  hide 
him  in  a  dense  cloud.  But  they  could  not  always  do 
whatever  they  liked.  For  once  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
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§  73.]  IRREGULAR  COMPARISON.  47 

XX.   Comparison  by  -u*v,   -urros. 

§  72.    1.  Some  adjectives  in  v?  and  pos  are  compared  by 
changing  these  endings  to  uov  and  terror.     E.g. 

vs,  sweet,  ijSiou',  jjSiorof. 

ase,  aicr\i<i>v,  aicr^taTos. 
s,  hostile,  ^ditav,  e^fc' 
r  (poet.),  glorious,  KuS 


2.  Comparatives  in  tow,  neuter  tov,  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Singular.  Dual. 

Nom.    TjSiwv  ijSiov 

Ace.      T)Stova  fjSt'w       fjSiov  N.  V.  A.     t|8fovc 

Gen.  rjSiovos  Q.  D.         t|8iovoiv 

Dat.  T|8iovi 

Plural. 

N.  V.  T|8iov«s  T)8iovs         T|8i'ova  V|8iw 

Ace.  •fjSiovas  T|8ious        T|8iova  •f|8£o> 

Gen.  TjSiovwv 

Dat.  •flSfoo-i 

NOTE  1.  The  terminations  -ova,  -ovts,  -ovas  may  drop  v,  and  be 
contracted  into  -o>  and  -ovs  (§  47,  Note).  Notice  recessive  accent 
(§  21,  3)  in  the  neuter  singular. 

NOTE  2.  The  irregular  comparatives  in  u>v  (§  73)  are  declined 
like  f]8i<i>v. 

III.   Irregular   Comparison. 

§  73.    1.  The  following   are   the   most   important   cases    of 
irregular  comparison  :  — 


1. 

dyaOds,  <7oof/j 

dfieivcDV, 

Apwrros, 

P£\TIOJV. 

P€'XTIOTOS, 

Kpttcro-wv  O 

r  KDCI'TTWV, 

KOaTUTTOS. 

2. 

KdKOS,    ft«rf, 

KaKiwv, 

KdKMTTOS, 

\nt""*> 

•fjo-o-wv  or  ffrotv, 

(fJKtaros.  rare)  : 

adv.  fJKwrra. 

3.  KaXds,  beautiful,  KaXXiov, 

4.  fi^'Yas>   great.        fi«t£a)v, 
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[SPECIMEN 
§  160.]  ACCUSATIVE.  163 

Cognate  Accusative  (Internal  Object). 

§  159.  Any  verb  whose  meaning  permits  it  may  take  an 
accusative  of  kindred  signification.  This  accu- 
sative repeats  the  idea  already  contained  in  the 
verb,  and  may  follow  intransitive  as  well  as 
transitive  verbs.  E.g. 

*H&o/jat  ras  ueyitnas  f]8ovds,  I  enjoy  the  greatest  pleasures.  EVTV- 
XOIKTI.  TOLTO  TO  ev  TV  xt]  p.  a,  they  enjoy  this  good  fortune.  So  irinTtiv 
TTfcnjfj.a,  to  fall  (afalT)  ;  vovov  vocrelv,  to  suffer  under  a  disease  ;  dfjidpr^na 
apapTavfiv,  to  commit  an  error  (to  sin  a  sin)  ;  SovXft'ai/  SovXevfiv,  to  be 
subject  to  slavery  ;  ypcuprjv  ypdcpfudai,  to  bring  an  indictment  ;  VIKTJV 
viKav,  to  gain  a  victory. 

NOTE  1.  A  neuter  adjective  sometimes  represents  a  cognate 
accusative,  its  noun  being  implied  in  the  verb  ;  as  ptyd\a  d/jLapra- 
vfiv  (sc.  dfj.apTriiJ.ara),  to  commit  great  faults. 

NOTE  2.  A  transitive  verb  may  have  a  cognate  accusative  and 
another  object  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  ypd<pf(T0ai  riva  rr/v  ypatpyv 
TdvTTjv,  to  bring  this  indictment  against  any  one;  rj8iicf](rcifj.fv  TOVTOV 
ov&v,  we  did  this  man  no  wrong. 

Accusative  of   Specification.  —  Adverbial  Accusative. 

§  160.  1.  The  accusative  of  specification  (or  limitation)  may 
be  joined  with  a  verb,  adjective,  noun,  or  even 
a  sentence,  to  denote  a  part,  character,  or  quality, 
to  which  the  expression  refers.  E.g. 

Tv0X6f  fi  TO.  ofj.fj.aTa,  you  are  Wind  in  yovr  eyes  ;  na\os  TO  clbos, 
beautiful  inform  ;  biKaios  TOV  Tpoirzv,just  in  his  character  ;  i<dfj,va>  TTJV 
KtcpdXriv,  I  hare  a  pain  in  my  lead  ;  TUS  (ppfvas  vyiaivfiv,  to  be  sound  in 
their  minds  ;  dia(pepei  TTJV  (pva-iv,  he  differs  in  nature;  iroTaubs,  Kn'Si/oy 
ovop-a,  evpos  Svo  Tr\edpwv,  a  rirer,  Cydnus  l>y  name,  of  tivo  plethra 
in  breadth;  ical  TO.  ftiKpd  Tretpa/iat  dno  dtuv  6pfj.du-0ai,  even  in  small 
matters  1  try  to  begin  with  the  Gods. 

2.  An  accusative  in  certain  expressions  has  the  force  of 
an  adverb.  E.g. 


avrov  TOV  TpoTrov,  in  this  way.  thus  ;  TTJV  Taxi<rnjv  (sc.  o&o'i/),  in  the 
quickest  way;  TTJV  dpxrjv,  at  first  (with  negative,  not  at  all}  ;  reXor, 
finally  ;  Trpol/ca,  as  a  gift,  gratis  ;  x<*Plvi  for  the  sake  of;  SiKrjv,  in  the 
manner  of',  TO  irp&Toy  or  Trpa>Tov,  at  first;  r6  \oijrdv,  for  the  rest; 
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PREFACE   TO   THE   SECOND  EDITION 

IN  this  new  edition  the  work,  while  retaining  its  main  features 
unaltered,  has  been  carefully  revised.  Although  there  are  few  pages 
where  some  small  change  has  not  been  made,  the  increase  in  bulk  is  due 
more  to  wider  spacing  in  the  printing  than  to  additional  matter.  The 
syntactical  examples  from  Plautus  are  now  quoted  throughout  from  the 
Teubner  text  of  Goetz  and  Schoell,  which  has  been  completed  since  the 
book  was  published  in  1895  ;  references  to  the  Greek  tragic  poets  are, 
as  before,  according  to  the  numbering  of  the  lines  in  Dindorf  s  Poetae 
Sctnici. 

The  natural  corollary  to  a  book  like  this  is  an  etymological  treatment 
of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  the 
principles  here  laid  down  could  be  applied  to  a  greater  number  oJ 
examples  than  the  limits  of  the  present  work  would  allow.  Such  a 
Latin  Etymology  I  hope  soon  to  publish,  and  this  will  be  followed  at  no 
great  interval  by  a  similar  treatment  of  Greek  Etymology. 

In  issuing  the  book  again,  I  wish  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  the  many 
scholars  at  home  and  abroad  who  have  sent  me  suggestions  or  correc- 
tions and  literature  which  would  often  otherwise  (especially  when 
published  in  Italy  or  Russia)  have  been  inaccessible  to  me.  Mr. 
Hertel,  who  translated  the  first  edition  into  German,  scut  me  a  number 
of  corrections  for  the  index.  Above  all  I  owe  much  to  my  friends  and 
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colleagues  Professor  Skeat,  Dr.  Postgate,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Moulton  for 
the  friendly  interest  they  have  always  shown  and  the  help  which  from 
time  to  time  they  have  rendered  me. 

I  hope  printer's  errors  are  neither  numerous  nor  serious,  thanks  to 
the  excellent  workmanship  of  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark's  printers  and  the 
accuracy  and  untiring  vigilance  of  their  reader. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

CLASSICAL  RBVIitW.— "Mr.  Giles  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  teachers  and  students 
of  Comparative  Philology  for  his  admirable  'Manual.'  Without  unfairness  to  other 
books  already  in  the  field,  one  may  say  that  it  is  the  first  thoroughly  satisfactory 
work  of  the  kind." 

EDUCATIONAL  TIMES.—"  Admirably  written  .  .  .  The  book  is  not  a  mere  mass 
of  examples  :  it  is  really  written.  Mr.  Giles  contrives  to  present  the  elements  of  the 
subject  in  far  more  interesting  shape  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  presented 
by  his  predecessors  .  .  .  Throughout  his  book  he  keeps  first  principles  so  clearly 
before  the  reader  that  nothing  remains  difficult  to  comprehend.  Things  that  we 
found  hard  before,  we  find  easy  and  almost  pleasant  now  we  have  read  Mr.  Giles." 

GUARDIAN. — "  We  heartily  recommend  the  book.  It  is  by  far  the  best  book,  the 
most  accurate,  and  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  yet  been  published  in  England 
on  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  New  Philology.  It  ought  to  be  the  daily  com- 
panion of  every  classical  student." 
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PRESS   OPINIONS 

Bookseller. — "  The  authors,  who  are  already  well  known  as  writers  of 
successful  text-books,  here  propose  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  those 
students  who,  after  school,  desire  to  continue  their  study  of  Elementary 
Mathematics  partly  at  evening  classes  and  partly  at  home. 
It  has  certainly  been  put  together  with  all  the  skill  and  care  that  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  compilers. " 

Publishers'  Circular. — "The  volume  should  prove  very  useful  as  it 
provides  at  small  cost  valuable  assistance  in  the  three  branches  of 
Mathematics  mentioned.  Teachers  at  evening  schools  would  do  well  to 
examine  this  manual." 

Scotsman. — "  It  gives  a  highly  practical  introduction  to  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  EucSd,  and  will  prove  useful  both  in  schools  and  for 
home  work." 

School  Guardian. — "  For  those  students  who  intend  offering  them- 
selves for  the  first  stage  Mathematics  Examination  of  South  Kensington, 
and  who  like  all  their  work  between  a  single  pair  of  covers,  no  book  can 
be  better  than  the  volume  now  before  us.  ...  The  volume  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  praise." 

Teachers'  Aid. — "The  names  of  the  authors  of  this  book  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  reliability  of  its  contents,  and  teachers 
of  the  Elementary  stage  need  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  for  class 


Public  School  Magazine. — "The  course  iu  Arithmetic  is  divided  into 
weeks,  an  admirable  idea  from  every  point  of  view,  tending  to  give 
promptitude  and  finality  to  a  boy's  work.  The  Algebraical  course  takes 
us  to  Equations,  and  in  Geometry  we  complete  Book  I.  Altogether 
this  is  a  very  convenient  little  book. " 

Educational  Review. — "The  combination  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
the  first  book  of  Euclid  in  a  single  and  inexpensive  volume  is  a  happy 
idea  which  bids  fair  to  meet  an  undoubtedly  existing  want.  The 
Arithmetic  portion  chiefly  consists  of  exercises  arranged  in  weeks' work 
with  notes  and  hints  for  solution  on  such  portions  of  the  work  as  are 
usually  badly  taught  to  beginners,  e.g.,  contracted  multiplication,  com- 
pound practice,  the  metric  system,  and  problems.  The  Algebra 
extends  to  simple  equations,  factors,  and  problems.  The  Euclid  is  a 
revised  reproduction  of  the  first  book  of  '  Hall  and  Stevens' '  well-known 
text-book." 

Girls'  and  Infants'  Mistress. — "The  work  does  what  it  professes  to 
do,  and  does  it  in  the  best  possible  manner.  .  .  .  Every  teacher 
engaged  in  evening  continuation  school  work,  science  classes,  where 
Mathematics  is  a  subject  of  study,  and  the  higher  classes  of  our 
national  schools,  should  immediately  write  for  a  copy. " 
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18  ARITHMETIC. 

Eighth  Week.         Decimals  of  Compound  QuantiHe*. 

Note  on  Approximations.  It  should  be  carefully  observed 
that  a  sum  of  money  expressed  in  £s.  and  the  decimal  of  a  £.,  if 
correct  to  the  third  decimal  place,  will  yield  a  result  which 
differs  from  the  true  value  by  less  than  one  farthing. 

If,  for  instance,  we  are  asked  to  find  the  value  of  £3'6818292. 
to  the  nearest  farthing,  we  may  begin  by  at  once  discarding  all 
decimal  figures  beyond  the  third  (using  the  fourth,  if  necessary, 
to  correct  the  third):  for  £3'682  will  give  the  same  result  (viz., 
£3.  13s.  l^d.)  as  £3'6818292...  to  within  less  than  a  farthing. 

Note.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident  when  we  remember  that 
1  farthing  =  £^ £r  which  is  greater  than  ^-^  (or  £  -001 ).  If,  then, 
the  decimal  of  £1  is  corrected  to  the  third  place  (i.e.  made  true  to 
the  nearest  £'001 )  it  cannot  differ  from  the  actual  value  by  as  much 
as  £^ihj-,  or  1  farthing.  The  student  will  find  it  convenient  to 
acquire  one  of  the  various  devices  (explained  in  any  text-book  of 
Arithmetic)  by  which  a  sum  of  money  can  be  expressed  at  sight  as 
the  decimal  of  £1  correct  to  the  third  place  ;  and  also  the  converse 
process. 

Example  1.  Add  together  £17 '0516,  £8'197,  and  £12'31058 
giving  a  result  true  to  the  nearest  farthing. 


17-051 

8-197 

12-310 


65... 


Here  the  addition  (in  decimals 
58...  of   £1)   need   only   be    performed 

-CO-.KKQ  ^  correct  to  the  third  decimal  place. 

AfO  /  '•)•),!     L 

And  £37 '559  =  £37.  Us.  2±d.  (to  the  nearest  farthing). 

Example  2.     Find  to  the  nearest  farthing  the  rent  and  taxes  on 
306-0108  acres  at  £5.  17s.  5d.  an  acre. 


5-870, 


833 


306-010    „ 

1761-249  ^  £5.  17s.  5d.  =  £5-87083, 

35-2  2  5 

58 


0  and  we  have  to  multiply  5 '870833. . . 

7  by  306 '0108,  retaining  a  result  true 

6  only  to  the  third  decimal  place. 


£1796-538    2 
Now  £1796 -538  =  £1796.  10s.  9rf.  (to  the  nearest  farthing). 

Similarly  a  weight  expressed  as  the  decimal  of  a  ton,  if  correct 
to  the  fourth  decimal  place,  will  give  a  result  true  to  the  nearest 
Ib.  (since  the  number  of  Ibs.  in  1  ton  is  less  than  10,000)  ;  and 
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66  ALGEBRA.  [CHAP 

The  Sum  or  Difference  of  Two  Cubes. 

81.     If  we  divide  a3  +  b3  by  a  +  b  the  quotient  is  a2  —  a 
and  if  we  divide  a?  —  b3  by  a-b  the  quotient  is  a? 
We  have  therefore  the  following  identities  : 


These  results  are  very  important,  and  enable  us  to  resolve 
into  factors  any  expression  which  can  be  written  as  the  sum 
or  the  difference  of  two  cubes. 

Example  1.  8x3  -  27ys=(2x)s  -  (3y)3 

=  (2x  -  3y)  (4x-  +  Qxy  +  9y2). 

Note.     The  middle  term  6xy  is  the  product  of  2x  and  3y. 
Example  2.  64a3  +  1  =  (4a)3  +  (I)3 


We  may  usually  omit  the  intermediate  step  arid  write  down 
the  factors  at  once. 

Examples.     343a6  -  27X3  =  (7ct2  -  3x)  (49a4  +  21a2^  +  9a;2). 


EXAMPLES  XII.  g. 

Eesolve  into  factors  : 

1.     a3  -  b3.              2.     a3  +  b3.             3.  1  +  Xs-  4.     1  -  y3. 

o«    o2r  "T*  i .           o»    *^  —  &%  •           / »  o  T  «v  o  <  o«    ^  y  — 

9.     l-8a3.           10.     &3-8.             11.  27  +  3?.  12.     64 -;r, 

13.     125a3+l.                  14.     216  -b3.                    15.  ary  +  343. 

16.     1000^  +  1.                17.     512a3-l.                 18.  o363c3-27. 

19.     8.^-343.                 20.     xs  +  216y3.                21.  x-6-27z3. 

22.     m3-1000n6.  23-     a3  -7296s.  24. 


Harder  Cases  of  Resolution  into  Factors. 

82.  We  shall  now  give  some  harder  applications  of  the  fore- 
going rules,  followed  by  a  miscellaneous  exercise  in  which  all 
the  processes  of  this  chapter  will  be  illustrated. 

Example  1.     Resolve  into  factors  (a  +  26)2- 16a;2. 
This  expression,  being  the  difference  bettveen  two  squares,  is  resolved 
into  factors  by  the  rule  of  Art.  80. 

.-.   (a  +  26)2  -  16#2  =  (a  +  26  +  4x)  (a  +  2b  -  4x). 
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EXTRACT  FEOM   PREFACE 

THE  inability  of  artizan  students  to  profit  by  much  of  the  technical 
instruction  given  in  polytechnics  and  similar  institutes  is  largely  due  to 
insufficient  preliminary  training  in  Mathematics,  for  without  a  fair 
knowledge  of  this  subject  little  or  no  real  progress  can  be  made  in  any 
branch  of  Physical  Science.  Notwithstanding  this,  classes  in  pure 
Mathematics  are  neither  popular  nor  well  attended  by  students  of  the 
industrial  class.  Even  the  enthusiastic  apprentice  seems  to  find  it 
difficult  to  connect  the  instruction  usually  given  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
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and  geometry  with  the  work  of  the  shop  or  factory.  A  number  of 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  Classes  in 
Technical  and  Workshop  Arithmetic,  Machine  Calculations,  Mensura- 
tion, and  similar  subjects  have  been  started  in  many  centres.  The 
latest  attempt  to  interest  and  benefit  the  "practical  man"  is  the 
syllabus  of  Practical  Mathematics  issued  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  Judging  from  the  Examination  paper  of  May  last,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Perry,  F.R.S.,  to  working  men  and  to 
science  teachers,  the  object  of  the  course  is  to  show  the  student  how 
to  prove  and  verify  truths  by  experiment  instead  of  arriving  at  elemen- 
tary results  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  Euclid  and  other 
academic  authorities.  Abstract  reasoning  is  to  be  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  concrete  facts  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  student's 
work. 

The  syllabus  of  Practical  Mathematics,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  is  so  extensive  in  its  scope  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  all  the  points  in  it  in  a  text-book  such  as  the  present.  The  course 
of  study  outlined  in  the  following  pages  will  consequently  be  found 
more  than  can  be  undertaken  by  backward  students  in  one  session.  In 
such  cases  the  plan  of  completing  the  course  in  two  years  may  reason- 
ably be  adopted. 


CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I. — Measurement.     Units  of  Length. 

CHAPTER  II. — Units  of  Area  and  Volume.  Density.  Relative 
Density  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

CHAPTER  III. — Time  and  its  measurement.  Angular  measurement ; 
Degrees,  Radians.  Geometrical  construction. 

CHAPTER  IV. — Arithmetic.  Signs  of  Operation:  "xand-r"; 
G.C.M.  ;  L.C.M.  ;  Vulgar  Fractions;  Decimals. 

CHAPTER  V. — Involution   and    Evolution.     Simple  Application    of 

Arithmetical  Rules. 

CHAPTER  VI. — Algebra.  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division.  Simple  Operations.  Factors.  Simplification  of  Algebraical 
Expressions.  Indices. 

CHAPTKR  VII. — Measures  and  Multiples.  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M- 
Fractions. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — Simple  Equations.     Simultaneous  Equations. 

CHAPTER  IX. — Graphic  Methods.  Scales  and  their  use.  Graphic 
Arithmetic. 

CHAPTER  X. — Labour-saving  Methods  :  Logarithms.  Multiplication, 
Division,  Involution  and  Evolution  by  Logarithms. 
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CHAPTER  XI. — Measurement  and  Functions  of  Angles.  Sine,  Cosine, 
and  Tangent. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Labour-saving  Methods.     The  Slide  Rule. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — Arithmetical  progression.  Geometrical  progression, 
Geometric  Mean  and  Arithmetic  Mean.  Simple  Interest.  Compound 
Interest.  Discount. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — Orthographic  Projection.  True  lengths  and  inclina- 
tions of  lines  referred  to  two  and  three  Co-Ordinate  Planes. 

CHAPTER  XV. — Mensuration,  Plane  Figures,  and  Right- Angled 
Triangles.  Areas  of  Rectangle,  Parallelogram,  Triangle,  Rhombus, 
Hexagon,  Quadrilateral,  Trapezoid,  Circle.  Circumference  and  Area  of 
Circle.  Sector  of  Circle.  Area  of  Annulus.  Ellipse. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — Simpson's  Rule. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — Mensuration.  Solids.  Areas,  Volumes  and  Weights 
of  Prisms  (right  and  oblique).  Cylinder,  Hollow  Cylinder,  Pyramid, 
Cone,  Frustum  of  Pyramid,  Frustum  of  Cone,  Guldin's  Theorem. 
Surface  and  Volume  of  Sphere,  Cylinder,  Ring,  Fly-wheel. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — Linear  Motion.  Momentum.  Force.  Mass. 
Work.  Energy  (Potential  and  Kinetic). 

CHAPTER  XIX. — The  Specification  of  Vectors.  Polygon  of  Forces. 
Funicular  Polygon.  Graphic  conditions  of  Equilibrium.  Moments  of 
Force.  Parallel  Forces.  Bending  Moment.  Centre  of  Gravity.  Roof 
Trusses.  Moment  of  Inertia. 

CHAPTER  XX. — Use  of  Squared  Paper.  Plotting.  Inch — Centimetres. 
Simple  Machines.  Area  of  Diagram  to  represent  work  done  by  a  Force. 
Work  done  by  a  Variable  Force.  Compression  of  Springs.  Stress,  and 
Strain.  Modulus  of  Elasticity.  Indicator  Diagrams. 

CHAPTER  XXI. — Evaluation  of  Algebraic  and  Trigonometrical 
Formulae. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.    ANSWERS.    INDEX. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

BOARD  TSACHBR.—"  Just  the  book  for  those  taking  this  new  division  of  Science 
Subject  V." 

BUILDER.—"  It  undoubtedly  summarises  in  an  excellent  manner  many  branches 
of  mathematics  and  shows  how  these  may  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every 
day  work.  .  .  .  May  be  said  to  contain  all  the  information  ordinarily  required  by 
the  mechanic." 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION.—"  The  course  embraces  exactly  what  is  requisite  for 
students  who  desire  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  technical 
work  applicable  to  trades  and  industries.  The  book  is  admirably  arranged.  The 
diagrams  are  clear,  and  the  examples  numerous.  .  .  .  Every  school  teacher  ought 
to  have  it  as  a  guide  to  more  practical  methods  in  teaching." 

SCHOOL  WORLD.— "Sure  to  command  a  good  sale.  Fortunately  it  deserves  this 
on  its  own  merits.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  author  might  bs 
introduced  with  great  advantage  into  a  school  course  ;  and  his  book  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  teachers  from  this  point  of  view." 
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A  HEADMASTER  writes  : — "  I  must  congratulate  you  on  bringing 
out  such  an  excellent  and  useful  work.  I  am  very  pleased  with  it  and 
I  shall  be  very  surprised  if  it  does  not  meet  with  almost  universal 
acceptance  in  higher  schools.  I  am  particularly  struck  with  the  number, 
variety,  and  the  general  style  of  examples — these  will  prove  a  boon  to 
teachers.  I  gave  an  examination  in  Arithmetic  to  my  school  this  week 
and  picked  out  all  the  examples  from,  your  book — the  Assistants  thought 
the  exampVs  given  exceedingly  fair  and  straightforward. 
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COMPOUND  RULES. 


room,  by  the  width,  by  the  height  ;  and  the  solidity  of  a  body  by  multi- 
ply log  the  correspoudmg  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Unless  the  system  of  duodecimals  is  employed  each  of  the  terms  must 
be  reduced  to  a  common  name  as  in  finding  area. 

Inches  x  inches  x  inches  =  cubic  inches  ;     f  eet  x  feet  x  feet  =  cubic  feet 
yards  x  yards  x  yards  =  cubic  yards. 


Suppose  Block  A  to  be 

5  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  thick, 
then  its  solid  content  would  equal 

5ft.  x  4ft.  x  6  ft.  =120  c.  ft. 
N.B.    This  unit  is  now  a  cube  of  1  foot  edge, 


Example  (1).    Find  the  solid  content  of  a  box  whose  length  is  3  ft.  6  in.,  breach! 
•2  ft.  3  in.,  and  depth  2  ft.  3  in. 

Cubical  content = length      x  breadth    x  depth 

=3  ft.  6  in.  X2  ft.  3  in.  x2  ft.  3  in. 
=  42  in.        x27in.        x27in. 
=  30618  cubic  inches  =  17  c.  ft.  1242  c.  in, 

Example  (2).    Find,  by  duodecimals,  the  cubical  content  of  a  box  measuring 
3  ft.  6'  9"  by  2  ft.  3'  11"  by  2  ft.  3'. 
Length, 
Breadth,    • 


Depth, 


N.B.  The  working  can  be  followed  by  reference  to  the  worked  example  in 
area  above.  The  parts  are  cubic  parts.  The  first  is  a  twelfth  part  of  the  cubic 
foot. 

When  use  is  made  of  the  duodecimal  scale  of  notation  explained  on 
page  19,  the  example  may  be  worked  as  illustrated  under  area.  The 
symbol  £=10,  and  e=eleven.  The  dots  separate  the  feet  from  the  parts. 

9"     x2ft,  =  18";  18"-fl2=l'+6"; 

carry  1', 
6'      x2ft.=12';  13- 4-12=1  ft.+r; 

carry  1  ft. 
3ft.  x2  ft.  =6  ft.;  7ft.,  etc. 


N.B.  Compared  line  by  line  with 
the  sum  above,  it  will  be  found 
exactly  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular. 


3ft. 

6' 

.     9" 
2ft. 

3' 

.  11" 

7 

,   r 

10' 
3' 

,     6" 
.     8"    . 
.     3"     . 

8'" 
2"' 

.     3"" 

8 

.    3' 

.     5"     . 
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64  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

81.  A  box  with  a  lid  was  constructed  of  planking  1  ft.  6  in. 
wide.     The  external  dimensions  of  the  box  were  3  ft.  6  in.  long, 

2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  deep.    How  many  feet  of  planking 
•were  used  ? 

82.  A  garden  76  yds.  long  and  56  yds.  broad  has  a  flower 
border  all  round  4  feet  wide,  next  to  it  going  all  round  is  a  path 

5  ft.  wide.     The  middle  is  grass.     Find  the  area  of  the  lawn. 

83.  Find  the  cost  of  a  fence,  6  boards  high,  each  board  11 
feet  long,  to  enclose  a  rectangular  field  60  rods  long  and  50 
rods  wide,  the  planks  costing  £5  per  thousand. 

84.  A  piece  of  paper  12  yards  long  and  27  inches  wide  cost 
4/6.     For  what  money  could  a  room  20  feet  long  by  16  feet  6  in. 
wide,  and  12  feet  high  be  papered  with  the  same  ? 

85.  A  platform  has  to  be  erected  with  a  length  of  55  feet 
and  breadth  10  yards.    The  planks  to  be  used  are  16  ft.  6  in. 
long  and  10  inches  wide,  costing  7|d.  per  sq,  foot.     Find  the 
cost  of  the  timber. 

86.  The  bottom  of  a  cistern  measures  5  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in. 
and  it  contains  300  gallons  of  water.     If  a  gallon  occupied  275 
cubic  inches  what  was  the  depth  of  water  ? 

87.  If  a  grain  of  gold  is  beaten  out  into  54  square  inches  of 
gold  leaf,  what  weight  will  be  required  to  cover  a  cube  1  ft. 

6  in.  on  each  edge  ? 

88.  A  cubic  foot  of  gold  weiglu  10  cwt.  95  Ibs.     If  an  ounce 
avoirdupois  of  gold  may  be  beaten  to  form  a  leaf  of  20  square 
yards,  how  many  such  leaves  will  make  an  inch  of  thickness  ? 

89.  A  room  is  16  ft.  6  in.  long,  14  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  10  ft. 

3  in.  high.     There  is  a  doorway  7  ft.  3  in.  x  3  ft.  3  in.,  a  fireplace 

4  ft.  6  in.  square,  and  there  are  2  windows  each  6  f t.  x  3  ft.  6  in. 
together  with  a  skirting  board  6  in.  high.     Find  how  many 
square  yards  of  paper  will  cover  the  walls. 

90.  A  roof  35  ft.  8  in.  x  18  ft,  3  in.  is  to  be  covered  with  lead 
at  the  rate  of  8  Ib.  per  square  foot.     Find  the  cost  of  the  same 
at  a  guinea  per  cwt. 

91.  What  surface  has  to  be  painted  if  the  walls  of  a  room 
are  36  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  20  feot  high,  and  allow- 
ance is  made  for  a  door  6  feet  x  5  ft.  6  in.,  two  windows  each 

7  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  whitewashing  of  the  ceiling  ? 

92.  Find   the    cost  of    staining  the   border  2  ft.  wide  of  a 
room  28  feet  long  by  22  feet  in  width,  at  a  cost  of  1/1|  per 
square  yard. 
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82  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

(I)  A  whole  number  is  divided  by  a  fraction  by  inverting  the  divisor 
and  proceeding  as  in  multiplication,  e.g. : 


In  (a)  f  is  divided  into  6  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  $.  while  in  (6) 
the  question  solved  is  how  many  parts  called  f  are  there  in  6,  and  there 
are  9. 

(c)  A  fraction  is  divided  by  a  fraction  by  (1)  inverting  the  divisor,  (2) 
cancelling,  (3)  multiplying,  (4)  reducing  to  simplest  terms,  e.g.  : 
1  -3. 


NOTE.    Since  ^  divided  by  one  equals  —  ,  then  if  divided  by  a  seventh  (•=  )  of 
oo  oo  \  '  / 

o  o  /fi\ 

one  it  will  equal  7  times  ,—  ,  t.e.  —  x  7  ;  and  if  divided  by  six  sevenths  (=)  it  will 

OO  OO  \  I  / 

3  37 

equal  one-sixth  of  —  x7,  ie,  57X5  the  sign  -i-  being  thus  changed  Into  X  and 

OO  t>0        O 

6  7 

the  divisor  ^  into  I,  ie.  the  divisor  is  inverted. 

7  6 

(d)  Mixed  numbers  are  divided  by  first  reducing  them  to  improper  frac- 
tions, and  then  proceeding  as  in  (c),  e.g.  : 

5      2 

<»!  -i*     35  •  7     &  v0     10-<?l 
3S^U=T-g=TX?=-r-3j. 

3 

(e)  A  complex  fraction  is  simplified  by  division,  e.g.  : 


or      ?I==l_5x2=12.=  st 
It     |1     1     3X1      3 
6       2 
2 

In  the  second  working  the  outside  numbers  are  the  numerators  and  the 
inside  the  denominators,  so  the  cancelling  must  be  with  'inners'  and 
'outers,'  and  the  numerator  is  the  product  of  the  'outers'  —  the  denomin- 
ator of  the  'inners.' 

10.  Rule  of  Signs. 

(a)  When  +,  —  ,  x,  and  -r  signs  are  combined  in  an  expression  the 
+  and  —  must  be  considered  as  separating  the  terms  ;  X  and  •$•  as 
uniting  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  x  and  -i-  unite  the  terms  between 
•which  they  are  placed,  and  take  precedence  over  the  signs  +  and  —  . 

(6)  "When  an  expression  has  x  and  -r  signs  the  sign  applies  only  to 
the  fraction  immediately  following  the  sign. 
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PROPORTION.  H> 

24.  A  person's  salary  is  £100  a  year  payable  quarterly.     Find 
the  difference  between  his  daily  earnings  in  the  two  quarters 
beginning  respectively  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  the  29th  of 
September. 

25.  Sound  travels  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  1142  ft.  per 
second.     A  flash  of  lightning  was  observed  and  after  6  strokes  of 
the  pulse  the  thunder  was  heard.     The  pulse  makes  68  strokes 
in  a  minute.     How  far  off  was  the  thunder  cloud  ? 

26.  One   pound  Avoirdupois   is   7000  grains  Troy,   and   66 
shillings  weigh  1  Ib.  Troy.     Find  the  value  of  20  Avoirdupois 
ounces  of  silver. 

27.  How  many  revolutions  will  a  wheel  make  in  a  mile,  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  being  5  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  being  as  3'1416  is  to  1  ? 

28.  The  railway  fare  from  Calais  to  Paris,  a  distance  of  240 
kilometres,  is  38'16  francs  ;  and  from  London  to  Dover,  a  dis- 
tance of  70  miles,  is  14s.  7d. ;  compare  the  cost  of  travelling  in 
both  countries  when  a  metre =397068  inches  and  £l=25'44 
francs. 

29.  If  35  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  45  days ;  and  if  7 
men  drop  off  work  every  15  days,  find  what  time  will  elapse 
before  the  work  is  finished. 

30.  A  certain  number  of  workmen  receive  50/-  a  week,  twice 
as  many  receive  31/6  a  week,  11  times  as  many  14/-  a  week ; 
find  the  number  of    workmen   when   the  total  wages  equal 
£93.  9s.  Od. 

31.  If  a  coach  travels  at  the  rate  of  9£  miles  per  hour,  and  a 
railway  train  runs  25  miles  while  the  coach  is  going  8  miles ; 
how  much  time  will  a  traveller  save  in  a  journey  of  152  miles 
by  going  by  train  ? 

32.  If  200  men  make  an  embankment  5  miles  long  in  25  days, 
how  much  overtime  must  60  men  work  in  order  to  finish  an 
embankment  2  miles  long  in  32  days,  12  hours  being  a  day's 
work? 

33.  If  when  meat  is  9d.  per  Ib.  it  costs  £11. 16s.  3d.  to  supply 
12  persons  for  5  weeks,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  supply  18 
persons  for  7  weeks  when  meat  is  6d.  per  lb:  ? 

34.  A  butler  agrees  to  work  a  year  for  £128  and  suits  of 
clothes,  but  leaving  at  the  end  of  nine  months  he  gets  £92  and 
the  suits  ;  what  was  the  value  of  the  clothes  ? 
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PERCENTAGES.  159 

34.  Bought  200  yards  of  cloth  at  3/  a  yard,  the  carriage 
costing  £l.  12s.  Od.  and  storage  8s.     If  10  per  cent,  of  the  cloth 
is  lost  by  shrinkage,  at  what  price  per  yard  must  the  remainder 
be  sold  to  gain  a  guinea  on  the  whole  transaction  ? 

35.  If  I  buy  a  house  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  £49,  and  find  I 
make  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  house  cost  me  in  sovereigns,  how 
much  did  the  house  cost  me  1 

36.  Eggs  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  3  for  5  mils,  and  the  gain  at 
this  rate  is  1^  of  the  cost ;   find  at  what  rate  per  dozen  they 
were  purchased. 

37.  The  number  of  sheep  on  a  farm  increases  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  per  annum.     If  at  the  end  of  two  years  there  are  720 
sheep,  how  many  were  there  originally  ? 

38.  Watches  are  sold  at  a  gain  of  5  per  cent.     If  the  selling 
price  of  each  watch  were  increased  by  2/  the  gain  would  then 
be  10  per  cent.     Find  the  cost  price  of  each  watch. 

39.  A  tradesman  marks  his  goods  with  two  prices,  one  for 
ready  money  and  the  other  for  credit  of  six  months.     What 
ratio  should  the  two  prices  bear  to  each  other  allowing  interest 
at  ~\  per  cent,  per  annum  ?     If  the  credit  price  of  an  article  be 
£33.  4s.  Od.,  what  was  the  cost  price  ? 

40.  By  accepting  A's  offer  for  land  I  lose  7  per  cent,  on  the 

Sirchase  money  ;   by  accepting  B's  I  should  gain  5  per  cent, 
offers  £273.  12s.  Od.  more  than  A.     Find  what  I  paid. 

5.  Trade  Customs.  The  applications  of  percentages  are  very 
varied  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  eccentricities  of  traders  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  a  business  where  goods  are  marked  at  a  higher  price  than  their  real 
Value,  in  order  that  a  customer  may  receive  an  abatement,  without  the 
seller  being  in  any  way  the  loser,  but  rather  the  gainer,  And,  again, 
when  several  successive  discounts  are  allowed. 

Example  (8).  A  chain  sold  at  £2.  13s.  Od.  gained  6  per  cent ;  at  what  price 
should  it  be  sold  to  gain  12  per  cent,  instead  ? 

For  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  let  the  selling  price=£106,  and  for  a  gain  of  12  per 
cent  let  the  selling  price=£112. 

Then    106  ;  112  it  £,2,  13s.  Od,  -;  £2.  16s.  Od. 

Example  (9).  When  a  silver  watch  was  sold  for  £7.  17s.  6d.  the  gain  was  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent. ;  at  what  price  should  it  be  sold  to  lose  10  per  cent.  ? 

For  a  gain  of  5  per  cent,  let  the  selling  price= £105,  and  for  a  loss  of  10  per  cent, 
let  the  selling  price =£90. 

Then    105  :  90  : :  £7.  17a.  6i  .  £6.  15s  Od. 
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ROOTS.  201 

84.  A  ladder  25  ft.  long  stands  upright  against  a  wall ;  find 
how  far  the  bottom  must  be  pulled  out  from  the  wall  so  as  to 
lower  the  top  1  foot. 

85.  A  ladder  26  ft.  long  stands  upright  against  a  wall ;   find 
how  far  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  must  be  pulled  out  to  lower 
the  top  2  ft. 

86.  If  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  field  is  100  yards,  and  one 
side  is  80  yards,  what  is  the  area  ? 

87.  The  area  of  a  chess  board  having  6  squares  along  each 
side  is  108  sq.  inches.     Find,  to  six  places  of  decimals,  the  length 
of  a  side  of  one  of  these  squares. 

88.  At  10s.  a  rod,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  fencing 
a  field  20  rods  square  and  another  field  containing  the  same 
area  which  is  40  rods  long  ? 

89.  Find  the  square  root  of  the  third  power  of  '6  correct  to 
four  places. 

90.  Raise  '015  to  the  third  power,  and  extract  the  square  root 
of  the  power. 

91.  A  room  is  half  as  wide  as  high,  and  twice  as  long  as  wide. 
If  the  floor  contains  3362  sq.  ft.,  what  is  the  cost  of  papering 
the  walls  at  9d.  per  sq.  yd.  ? 

92.  There  are  two  rectangular  fields  of  equal  area.     One  is  J 
mile  long  and  990  ft.  broad,  and  the  other  a  square.     Find  the 
length  of  a  side  of  the  square. 

93.  Extract  the  square  root  of  -000003330625. 

94.  A  rectangular  piece  of  ground  9  acres  1  r.  16J  per.  is  J  as 
broad  as  long.     What  is  the  distance  round  it,  and  from  one 
corner  to  the  opposite  ? 

95.  Two  trees  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  10  ft.  wide. 
The  height  of  the  tree  is  to  the  width  of  the  river  as  8 : 4,  and 
the  width  of  the  stream  is  to  the  height  of  the  other  tree  as 
4  :  5.     "What  is  the  distance  between  their  tops  ? 

96.  Prove  by  the  ordinary  method  that  2'76=v7'654. 

97.  Assuming  that  \/area  of  circle -=-3}  will  give  the  radius, 
find  the  radius  of  a  circle  containing  17  sq.  ft.  16  sq.  in. 

98.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  said  to  be  the  square  of  the  radius 
multiplied  by  3'14159.    Supposing  a  circular  pond  to  contain  2£ 
acres,  what  is  its  diameter  f 
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The  present  reprint  January  1899  has  been  carefully  revised  (see 
pp.  164,  180,  318  (i)  ). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  400  Miscellaneous  Examples  are,  on 
the  average,  more  difficult  and  require  more  work  than  the  Examples 
for  Exercise  ;  they  are  intended  to  be  used  as  home  exercises  for  fairly 
advanced  students.  Many  of  them  do  not  'come  out  neatly,'  and  the 
last  hundred  are  difficult  questions  in  the  working  of  which  the  Student 
will  find  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  approxi- 
mation and  of  practising  methods  of  abbreviation. 
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The  Mental  Exercises  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  book  are 
intended  to  accustom  the  pupil  as  to  the  language  of  the  subject  and  should 
be  worked  with  as  little  help  from  the  pen  as  possible. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to   the  importance  of  the   notation 

-P  A      *7  o      f\rf 

£3~8s~9a'  tO  exPress  the  ratio  of  £4-  7«-  6d-  to  £3-  8fc  9d.'t  this  notation 
is  now  thoroughly  recognised  as  Arithmetical  and  will  be  found  admirably 
adapted  to  modern  methods  of  ratio. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  multiplicity  of  Examples  will  not  tempt  teachers 
to  use  this  book  for  purposes  of  practising  their  pupils  in  mere  unreasoning 
calculation.  Arithmetic  should  be  studied  from  all  of  the  following  points 
of  view  : 

(1)  As  the  means  of  rapid  and  accurate  calculation. 

(2)  As  the  instrument  by  which  those  engaged  iu  practical  science  may 
work  out  their  results  to  any  required  degree  of  approximation. 

(3)  As  a  preliminary  part  of  Mathematics,  exercising  accurate  thought 
and  ingenuity,  and  demanding  sound  logical  treatment. 

I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  Key  and  Companion  to  this 
Edition  ;  in  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  working  of  the  more 
difficult  questions  in  a  manner  which  may  render  it  useful  to  Teachers 
and  to  Students  without  being  a  temptation  to  indolent  Schoolboys. 

The  Examples  (nearly  8000  in  all)  have  now  been  published  in  a 
separate  volume. 

When  a  star*  m  prefixed  to  an  article  or  to  a  question,  it  is  intended 
to  suggest  that  what  follows  is  of  some  exceptional  difficulty  and  may 
therefore  be  in  some  cases  omitted  on  a  first  reading  of  the  book. 

As  in  the  first  Edition  so  in  the  revised  edition  I  have  to  express  my 
obligations  to  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Watson,  M.A.,  of  Clifton  College,  for  very 
valuable  advice  and  criticism ;  to  him  the  book  owes  many  of  its  best 
methods  and  the  removal  of  many  blemishes. 

The  following  points  may  be  noticed  : — 

I.  The  metric  system  is  introduced  directly  after  English  weights 
and  measures,  and  examples  are  given  which  can  be  worked  without  any 
special  reference  to  decimals.     See  pages  58  to  66. 

II.  For  advanced  pupils  pp.  70,  71,  79,  80,  81,  will  be  found  very 
useful. 

III.  The  examples  on  vulgar  fractions  are  very  numerous.     It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  text  a  number  such  as  18  is  never  struck 
out  or  "  cancelled  "  (see  p.  99)  thus  \$,  but  thus  16. 

IV.  The  notation  (p.  109)  for  concrete  fractions  f|4s!  wil1  ^  foun(1 
to  be  of  very  great  importance.     The  "  dot  method  "  of  expressing  a  ratio 
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or  fraction  has  practically  fallen  into  disuse,  and  in  many  modern  Arith- 
metics the  idea  of  ratio  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  But  no  student 
can  be  considered  to  have  grasped  the  fundamental  principle  of  arithmetic 
who  does  not  understand  the  idea  of  ratio. 

The  Unitary  Method  is  an  admirably  simple  way  of  solving  problems, 
and  is  carefully  explained  (see  pages  193  to  198).  But  it  is  also  most 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  leading  up  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Arithmetic,  namely  that  of  ratio.  It  will  be  fouud  that  the  old  method 
taught  in  Colenso  and  known  as  the  "  dot  method,"  which  is  the  method 
of  ratio,  can  be  easily  translated  into  the  unitary  method  and  vice  versa. 
The  first  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  second.  See  Arithmetic,  Chapter 
X.,  and  particularly  pages  198,  200,  204,  205. 

V.  Percentage  is  taught  in  a  very  full  and  graduated  way,  p.  217,  etc. 

VI.  Separate  examples  are  given  for  interest  for  a  given  number 
of  days ;  see  p.  227,  and  generally,  the  Chapter  on  Interest  and  Discount 
is  very  full  and  complete. 

VII.  Compare  Articles  125 A,  181B,  183 A. 

VIII.  Note  Example  iii.,  p.  248.     This  example  illustrates  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Arithmetic.     Almost  every  purely  arithmetical  question  is 
answered  by  finding  the  ratio  which  the  quantity  required  bears  to 
some  given  quantity. 

IX.  Note  Example  v.  p.  256.     A  similar  remark  (viii.)  applies  here. 

X.  Examples  are  given  of  the  different  Scales  of  Temperature  ;    p.  260. 

XI.  And  of  the  Percentage  Composition  of  Chemical  Compounds ;  p.  262. 

XII.  The  method  of  teaching  Profit  and  Loss  is  new.     See  Exercise 
cxxiis,  and  Examples  on  pp.  267,  268. 

XIII.  On  p.  304  will  be  found  a  very  concise  explanation  of  Homer's 
Method  applied  to  each  Boot,  etc. 

XIV.  The  four  hundred  Examples,  p.  319,  called  Miscellaneous 
Examples,  require  considerable  calculation  and  are  intended  as  a  help 
in  the  preparation  for  the  modern  style  of  examination  in  which  some  of 
the  questions  do  not  come  out  neatly.    While  in  the  Examples  for  Exercise 
will  be  found  a  thousand  examples  carefully  graduated,  most  of  which 
are  short  and  neat  in  the  working.     The  last  hundred  are  problems  re- 
quiring some  little  thought  and  skill. 

XV.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in  the  book  is  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  Theory  of  Approximation  in  Chapter  viii.     This,  for 
students  of  practical  science,  is  of  very  great  importance.    See  particularly 
pp.  161  to  165,  and  171,  172. 

XVI.  In  connection  with  Approximation  particular  attention  should 
be  directed  to  Article  137A,  and  students  should  be  encouraged  to  work 
all  practical  questions  concerning  money,  in  decimals  of  £>\.     See 
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XVII.  As  regards  the  whole  of  the  higher  part  of  the  book,  while  the 
methods  are  all  based  on  the  unitary  method,  the  Author  has  en- 
ieavoured  to  lead  the  student  carefully  on  to  the  idea  of  ratio.    Thus  the 
working  of  every  question  may,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  step  called 
reduction  to  unity,  be  translated  into  the  Unitary  Method  ;  as  is  seen 
m  the  Examples  on  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  and  Stocks. 

XVIII.  As  regards  the  early  part  of  the  book,  the  method  of  Com- 
plementary Addition  will,  it  is  hoped,  some  day  be  generally  adopted 
in  the  elementary  teaching  in  England,  as  it  is  on  the  Continent ;  so  that 
the  Italian  method  of  division  will  replace  the  comparatively  clumsy 
English  method.     See  Articles  20,  23,  31,  36. 

XIX.  The  method  of  multiplication  by  which  the  digits  of  the 
highest  denomination  in  the  multiplier  are  treated  first,  is  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  Teachers.     It  is  clearly  the  most  scientific  method,  and 
it  leads  up  to  the  idea  of  Approximation.    It  is,  however,  perhaps  doubt- 
ful how  far  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  old  method  should  be 
made  to  change  either  their  method  of  division  or  of  multiplication,  and 
it  is  not  insisted  on  in  the  book. 


The  "  Arithmetic  for  Schools"  is  in  use  in  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges: — 
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Bangor;  Battersea;  Wandsworth;  Chelsea;  Stockwell. 
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School,  Oratory  School,  and  Girls'  School,  Camp  Hill ;  Bishop  Auckland,  Gram- 
mar School ;  Bishop  Stortford,  Grammar  School ;  Bridgnorth,  Grammar  School , 
Burnley  :  Grammar  School,  and  Mechanics'  Institute ;  Burton,  Grammar  School ; 
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rhos  College  ;  Crewe,  The  Academy  ;  Dawlish,  West  Cliff  House  School ;  Deal, 
The  College;  Dedham,  Grammar  School;  Derby,  Spondon  House  School; 
Devonport,  H.  M.  S.  Lion  ;  Dublin  :  Blackrock  College,  and  Alexandra  College  ; 
Dunfermline,  High  School ;  Easingwold,  Grammar  School ;  Eastbourne,  Southdown 
College  ;  Eccles,  Modern  School ;  Edinburgh  :  The  Academy,  and  Cargilfield 
School ;  Elgin,  The  Academy  ;  Elmham,  Norfolk  County  School ;  Ely,  King's 
School ;  Epsom,  The  College  ;  Falkirk,  High  School ;  Fochabers,  Milne's  Institu- 
tion ;  Forfar,  The  Academy ;  Framlingham,  The  College ;  Gateshead,  Gateshead 
School ;  Glasgow :  Technical  College,  Allen  Glen's  School,  Newton  Terrace  School, 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  and  The  Academy ;  Glenalmond,  Trinity  College  ;  Gos- 
port,  Collegiate  School ;  Grange-over-Sands,  Preparatory  School ;  Gravesend, 
Proprietary  School,  Greenock,  Kilblain  Academy ;  Grimsby,  St.  James's  College ; 
Hastings :  University  School,  and  Hurst  Court ;  Helensburgh,  Larchfield  Academy ; 
Hereford,  Cathedral  School;  Heversham,  Grammar  School;  Horsham,  Grammar 
School ;  Huddersfield,  Technical  School ;  Hurstpierpoint,  St.  John's  College ; 
Ilminster,  Grammar  School ;  Ipswich,  Middle  School  for  Boys  ;  Kenley,  Beaumont 
School ;  Kidderminster,  Grammar  School ;  Kingston :  Elmhurst  School,  and 
Tiffin's  Boys'  School ;  Lancaster,  Grammar  School ;  Leeds  :  Central  Higher  Grade 
School,  and  Woodhouse  Grove  School ;  Leicester,  Wyggeston  Boys'  School ;  Lin- 
coln, Northgate  School ;  Liverpool :  Waterloo  High  School,  Warbreck  College, 
Parkfield  School,  and  Sandholm,  Waterloo;  Londonderry,  Foyle  College;  Lurgan, 
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High  School,  Willesden,  N.W.,  Technical  School,  Peckam,  S.E.,  Penywern 
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School ;  Marlborough,  Grammar  School ;  Monmouth,  Grammar  School ;  Mon- 
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College ;  Windsor,  St.  Mark's  School ;  Winchester,  Wellington  House  School ; 
Woodford,  Bancroft  School ;  Yarm-on-Tees,  Grammar  School ;  Yarmouth, 
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PfiESS  OPINIONS 

Guardian. — "  Mr.  Loney  is  so  well  known  now  as  a  most  successful  writer 
that  it  is  almost  sufficient  notice  to  say  that  he  has  brought  out  an  Arithmetic 
for  use  in  public  schools,  and  that  his  last  production  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
others.  ...  Its  cheapness,  good  binding,  and  excellent  typography  make  one 
inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Loney  has  said  the  last  word  on  the  subject — at  any 
rate  for  many  years  to  come." 

Nature. — "  A  comprehensive  text-book,  clearly  written  and  well  arranged. 
.  .  .  The  examples  are  numerous,  sensibly  chosen,  and  carefully  graduated.  .  . 
Deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  its  class." 

English  Mechanic. — ''An  excellent  text-book." 
Scotsman. — "  An  admirable  book  of  its  kind." 

Educational  Times. — "  A  clear  and  well-illustrated  account  of  abstract  and 
concrete  arithmetic  in  its  higher  applications." 

Teachers'  Aid. — "  In  this  book  everything  generally  given  under  the  head  of 
arithmetic  is  included,  and  in  some  of  the  chapters,  such  as  stocks  and  foreign 
exchanges,  some  trouble  has  been  taken  by  the  author  to  furnish  the  student 
with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  those  subjects.  Many  of  the  more  typical 
and  difficult  questions  are  worked  out,  and  appended  to  most  of  the  more  im- 
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portant  chapters  there  is  a  set  of  miscellaneous  examples  ;  which  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  students.  The  answers  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  the  author  had  in  view." 

School  Guardian. — "Many  excellent  text-books  of  arithmetic  have  been 
published  of  late  years,  and  not  a  few  of  really  high  merit,  altogether  surpas- 
sing and  (we  trust)  supplanting  their  indifferent  predecessors  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Yet  we  think  that  Mr.  Loney's  volume  altogether  justifies  its 
existence  bv  the  various  points  in  which  it  either  equals  or  excels  its  rivals. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  us  an  admirable  and  praiseworthy  com- 
pilation that  may  be  safely  commended  to  the  notice  of  teachers  who  are  on 
the  look-out  for  a  new  text-book  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.  The  exercises 
are  abundant  and  well  graduated,  what  may  be  called  the  more  important 
classes  of  problems  are  dealt  with  in  separate  chapters,  and  there  are  some 
capital  Appendices  on  such  subjects  as  Roman  Numeration,  Money,  the 
Calendar,  and  others  akin  to  these." 

Practical  Teacher.  — "  An  excellent  book  for  school  use.  .  .  .  The  examples 
given  are  well  graded  and  well  arranged.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one  which  we  can  heartily  recommend." 

Schoolmistress. — "The  author  has  endeavoured  to  state  very  clearly  the 
principles  and  methods  of  arithmetical  calculations,  and  has  succeeded  in  ais 
endeavour.  There  is  much  useful  matter  towards  the  end  of  the  book  that  will 
prove  valuable  to  those  attending  higher  class  schools.  We  have  verified  a 
goodly  number  of  the  exercises,  and  have  found  the  answers  given  correct. 
This  is  a  carefully-compiled,  complete,  and  up-to-date  school  arithmetic.'" 

School  Board  Chronicle, — "The  book  before  us  justifies  its  title,  and  will 
prove  as  useful  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  scholar.  Not  only  are  the  mental  pro- 
cesses for  each  operation  set  out  for  the  scholar  to  follow,  but  the  proofs  of 
rules  are  simple  enough  to  be  readily  intelligible  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
schoolboy,  and  consequently  are  such  as  might  be  adopted  by  any  teacher,  and 
will  certainly  be  of  use  to  those  preparing  for  teachers'  examinations,  where 
such  simple  explanations  are  required.  The  four  fundamental  rules  are 
thoroughly  considered— thirty-two  pages  being  devoted  to  them.  The  book 
contains  everything  usually  given  under  the  head  of  arithmetic.  Every  portion 
receives  adequate  treatment,  and  this  of  such  a  character  as  makes  it  possible 
to  read  and  follow  it  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  In  some  chapters,  as  those  on 
Stocks  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  the  author  has  been  at  some  pains  to  impart  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  such  as  is  necessary  if  a  scholar  is  to 
intelligently  tackle  the  problems  set  for  his  solution.  That  is  an  excellent  way 
of  presenting  calculations  of  this  nature.  In  a  severely  abstract  form  they  are 
often  repugnant  to  the  same  lad  who  will  pursue  them  with  intelligence  and 
pleasure  when  he  perceives  them  in  their  practical  application,  to  those  actual 
transactions  of  business  life  of  which  he  is  usually  more  or  less  vaguely  aware. 
The  examples  set  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  very  numerous  and  compre- 
hensive, embracing  every  form  of  problem  usually  met  with  in  schools.  In  an 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  some  useful  information,  especi- 
ally concerning  Money,  Roman  Numeration,  the  Calendar,  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  Recurring  Decimals.  It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  what 
could  usefully  have  been  embodied  in  an  Arithmetic  for  Schools  more  than  is 
provided  within  these  450  pages. " 
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[SPECIMEN    PAGE] 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  55 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 

122.  A  square  is  a  four-sided  figure  all  of  whose  sides  are 
equal,  and  such  that  each  side  is  at  right  angles  to  the  two 
adjacent  sides. 

Thus  the  annexed  figure  is  a  square  in 
which  the  four  sides  AB,  BC,  CD,  and 
DA  are  all  equal,  and  the  angles  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  are  all  right  angles. 

A  square  yard  is  a  square  such  that 
each  of  its  sides  is  one  yard  in  length. 

Similarly  a  square  foot,  inch,  etc.,  is  a  *      L 

square  whose  side  is  a  foot,  inch,  etc.,  in  length. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  square  yard,  so  that  AB  =  AD=  1  yard. 

Take  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  and  N  points  in  the  sides, 
such  that  AE=EF=FD=\  foot,  AG=  GH=  HB  =  1  foot, 
BK=  KL  =  LC=l  foot,  and  CM=  MN=  ND  =  1  foot. 

Join  these  points  as  in  the  figure  by  straight  lines  ;  we  thus 
get  nine  equal  figures  such  as  AGPE.  Since  AG  =  GP  =  PE 
=  EA  =  1  foot,  the  figure  AGPE  is  a  square  foot. 

Thus  the  figure  ABCD  is  equal  to  9  square  feet,  that  is,  a 
square  yard  is  equal  to  9  square  feet. 

Similarly,  if  we  took  a  square  foot  and  divided  each  side 
into  12  parts  and  drew  straight  lines  as  above,  we  should  see 
that  a  square  foot  is  equal  to  12  x  12,  that  is,  144  square  inches. 

123.  The  following  is  the  ordinary  table  of 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 
144  Square  Inches  make  1  Square  Foot  (Sq.  Ft.). 

(Sq.  Ins.) 

9  Square  Feet  1  Square  Yard  (Sq.  Yd.). 

1  Square  Pole  (Sq.  Po.). 


30|  Square  Yards 
40  Square  Poles 

4  Roods 
640  Acres 


1  Rood  (R.). 
1  Acre  (Ac.). 
1  Square  Mile  (Sq.  Mi.). 


In  addition,  since   1  chain  =  22  yards, 
we  have       1  square  chain  =  22x22  sq.  yards  =  484  sq.  yards. 

But  1  acre  =  4  roods  =  160  sq.  poles 

=  160  x  30£  sq.  yards  =  4840  sq.  yards  =  10  sq.  chains. 

Hence  we  have  10000  sq.  links  =  1  sq.  chain, 
and  10  sq.  chains  =  1  acre. 
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CONTRACTED  DIVISION. 


177 


6384  seven  times.      Remembering  that  the  figures  cut  off, 
when  multiplied  by  7,  would 
have  caused  a  "  carried  "  figure 
3,  we  set  down  6016  instead 
of  6013. 

The  remainder  is  now  368. 

Cutting  off  the  9  of  the 
divisor  and  altering  the  5  into 
a  6  (because  59  is  nearer  to 
60  than  50),  we  have  86  as 
the  final  divisor.  Also  86 
divides  into  368  four  times. 
The  whole  process  may  be 


85|9|4|3|2)  6489350    ('755074 
6016024 
4733260 
4297160 

436100 
429716 

6384 
6016 


368 
344 

24 


written  as  in  the  margin. 

251.  We  see  that  in  the  previous  work  we  should  arrange 
so  that  the  last  curtailed  divisor  should  consist  of  two  digits 
(such  as  the  86).  We  should  therefore  commence  the  curtail- 
ing of  the  divisor  at  that  stage  of  the  work  where  tlw  number 
of  figures  still  to  be  found  in  the  quotient  is  just  two  less  than  the 
number  of  the  digits  in  the  divisor. 

For,  since  we  cut  off  one  digit  from  the  divisor  for  each 
further  place  found  in  the  quotient,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  begin 
the  curtailing  at  the  stage  given  by  the  above  rule  we  shall 
always  have  two  figures  left  in  the  divisor  at  the  last  division. 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  value,  to  four  places  of  decimals,  of 
3749-62357 -=-97 -43725164. 

Since  97  divides  into  3749  between 
30  and  40  times  there  will  be  two 
places  of  whole  numbers  in  the  quo- 
tient. Hence  we  have  to  find  the 
first  six  figures  of  the  quotient, 
and  we  know  that  the  decimal  point 
comes  after  the  first  two  of  these 
figures. 

Moving   the  decimal  point  eight 
places  to  the  right  in  each,  we  have 
9743725164 )  374962357000  ( 

Since  we  only  have  to  find  six 
figures  in  the  quotient,  we  need  only 
commence  with  the  first  eight  (6  +  2) 
figures  of  the  divisor.  We  therefore 
cast  out  the  right-hand  pair  of  digits 
in  both  the  preceding  divisor  and 
dividend. 


97|4|S|7|2|5|1 )  3749623570  (  38-4824 
29231175 

8265060 
7794980 

470080 
389749 

"80331 
77950 

2381 
1949 

~432 
390 

42 
Ans.  =  38-4824. 
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37.  Find  the  expense  of  turfing  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  40  yards 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  turfs,  each  a  yard  long  and  a  foot  wide, 
their  cost  being  6s.  Qd.  a  hundred. 

38.  How  much  turf  will  be  required  to  cover  a  rectangular  plot  of 
ground  which  consists  of  a  lawn-tennis  court  (26  yards  by  12)  and  a 
margin  of  3i  yards  at  each  end  and  4  feet  at  each  side?    Find  also  the 
cost  at  4s.  &d.  per  square  pole. 

39.  The  floor  of  a  room  17  ft.  6  in.  long  by  16  ft.  3  in.  wide  is  to  be 
covered  with  tiles  at  £2.   5s.  per  thousand,  the  size  of  a  tile  being 
3  inches  by  5  inches  ;  what  is  the  cost  of  the  tiles  ? 

40.  How  many  tiles,  4|  inches  by  6  inches,  will  be  required  to  cover 
a  floor  18  feet  long  by  13  ft.  6  in.  broad,  and  what  is  their  cost  at 
3s.  4d.  per  dozen  ? 

41.  It  is  found  that  1296  bricks  (the  exposed  surface  of  each  brick 
measuring  9^  inches  by  4^  inches)  have  been  employed  in  paving  a 
certain  court-yard  ;    how  many  tiles,  each  9  inches  square,  will  be 
required  for  a  pavement  one-ninth  of  the  size  ? 

42.  A  rectangular  court-yard  is  120  feet  long,  and  100  feet  wide; 
around  the  court-yard  is  a  gravel  path,  18  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  of  the 
court  is  a  grass  plot."  find  the,  area  of  the  grass  plot,  and  also  that  of  the 
gravelled  portion. 

Let  A  BCD  be  the  courtyard,  and        A  120 

EFGH  the  boundary  of  the  grass  plot. 

Then  EF  is  less  than  AB  by  twice 
the  width  of  the  gravel,  that  is,  by 
twice  18  feet. 

.-.    ^=45-2x18  =  100 -36  =  64  ft.      100 
SoEH=  120-2x18  =  120-36  =  84  ft. 

The  area  of  the  grass  plot  therefore 
=  84  x  64  sq.  ft.  =  5376  sq.  ft. 

The  area  of  the  whole  courtyard  i 

=  120  x  100  sq.  ft.  =  12,000  sq.  ft. 

Hence  the  area  of  the  gravelled  portion  =  12,000  -  5376  =  6624  sq.  ft. 

43.  What  will  it  cost  to  make  a  gravel  walk  7  feet  wide  along  the 
inner  edge  of  each  side  of  a  square  field,  whose  side  is  110  yards  long,  at 
Is.  6rf.  per  sq.  yard  ? 

44.  Find  the  expense  of  paving  a  pathway  6  feet  wide  round  and 
immediately  outside  a  lawn,  21  yards  long  and  10  yards  broad,  at  9£d. 
per  sq.  yard. 

45.  A  rectangular  court  is  120  feet  long  and  90  broad,  and  a  path  of 
the  uniform  width  of  10  feet  runs  round   it  and  inside  it ;  find  the 
cost  of  covering  the  path  with  flagstones  at   4s.   6d.  per  sq.    yard, 
and  the  remainder  with  turf  at  3s.  3d.  per  100  sq.  feet. 

274.  Carpeting  of  Rooms.  Most  carpets  are  made  in 
one  long  continuous  piece,  and  when  a  carpet  of  given  size  has 
to  be  made  for  a  room,  a  sufficient  length  has  to  he  cut  off 
from  the  roll  of  carpet.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  find 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST. 


303 


Line  (3)  is  -f^nr  of  line  (1),  and  is  obtained  by  dividing  line  (1)  by  4, 
and  setting  down  the  result  two  decimal  places  to  the  right. 

Similarly  for  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Since  we  only  require  four  decimal  places  in  the  answer,  all  the  figures 
to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  might  have  been  omitted. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  amount  of  £567.  Us.  Td.  in  3  years  at  3yf  per  cent, 
per  annum. 


By  Art,  258,  £567.  lls.  Id.  =£567  "57916. 


Al 

Also 


i  , 


160~ 


8  +  4  +  1       Q   .    1    .    1    .      1 

=  3+2-  +  T-t-T6- 

=  1+TFO+"2~OC 

£ 


•55 

•  25 

•  04166... 

-579166... 


3  %  =  -03 
%  =  i  of  3  % 
=  *<>£*% 


567-57916 (1) 

17-0273748  (2) 

2-8378958  (3) 

1-4189479  (4) 

•3547369  (5) 


Ans.  =  £635.  Os.  Ofrf. 


589-2181 

17-676543 

2-94609 

1-473045 

•3682  6 


611-6820 

18-350460 

3-05841 

1-52920 

•3823 


635-0024 
20 

•0480 
12 


Line  (2)  is  J^-Q  of  line  (1),  and 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  it  by  3 
and  setting  down  the  result  two 
places  to  the  right. 

Line  (3)  is  y^y  of  line  (1),  and 
is  obtained  by  dividing  it  by  2  and 
setting  down  the  work  two  places 
to  the  right.  [It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  dividing  line  (2)  by  6.] 

Line  (4)  is  '2"x'20l)  °f  ^ne  (1)  > 
that  is,  •§•  of  line  (3),  and  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  line  (3)  by  2. 

Similarly  line (5) is  ^  x  (^  x  giro) 
of  line  (1),  and  is  thus  |-  of  line  (4). 

Similarly  the  rest  of  the  work  follows.  It  is  clear  that,  as  before, 
the  figures  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  are  unnecessary. 

353.  If  the  interest  be  supposed  to  be  added  on  to  the 
principal  half-yearly,  the  amount  in  a  given  number  of  years 
is  the  same  as  in  twice  that  number  of  years  at  half  the  given 
rate  per  cent.  Thus  the  amount  of  £100  in  4  years  at  5  % 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  is  the  same  as  that  of  ,£100 
in  8  years  at  24  %  per  annum,  and  is  therefore  obtained  by 
multiplying  £100  by  1-025  eight  times  in  succession. 


•576 
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it  is  said  to  be  'at  a  premium."  When  the  selling  price  is 
less  than  100,  that  is,  when  the  Stock  would  sell  for  less  than 
was  originally  subscribed,  it  is  said  to  be  "  at  a  discount." 
When  the  price  is  exactly  100  the  Stock  is  said  to  be  "at  par." 

Thus  in  the  examples  of  Art.  370,  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Stock  is  "at  a  premium  of  108  percent" 

Great  Eastern  Stock  is  at  "a  premium  of  21  (that  is, 
121  - 100)  per  cent.,"  and  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
Railway  Stock  is  "at  a  discount  of  79  (that  is  100-21) 
per  cent" 

374.  Any  quantity  of  Stock,  excluding  fractions  cf  a  penny, 
can  be  bought  or  sold.     Thus  we  could  buy  "£137.  6s.  Id.  of 
London  and  N.-W.  Stock."     This  expression  means  not  "  that 
which   costs   in   cash  .£137.    6s.    Id."  but   "that  for  which 
£137.  6s.  Id.  was  originally  subscribed." 

375.  The  expression  "£100  of  Stock"  thus  means  that 
quantity  of  Stock  of  which  the  nominal  value  is  £100,  that  is, 
that  quantity  of  the  Stock  which  originally  cost  £100.    It  does 
not  mean  that  quantity  of  Stock  which  would  sell  for  £100. 
This  point  must  be  caretully  noted  by  the  student.     Its  neglect 
is  the  muse  of  most  of  the  difficulties  found  in  questions  on  Stocks. 

376.  Sometimes  the  capital  of  a  company  is  not  spoken  of 
as  so  much  Stock,  but  it  is  instead  divided  into  shares,  each  of 
some  given  value.     Thus  the  capital  of  a  company  may  consist 
of  200,000  shares,  each  of  £10.     In  this  case  only  a  whole 
number  of  shares  can  be  bought  or  sold. 

377.  There  is  another  kind  of  Stock  besides  the  Stocks 
which  form  the  capital  of  commercial  companies,  that  is,  of 
companies  formed  for  the  object  of  making  profits. 

Almost  all  Governments  (and  also  many  cities  and  towns) 
have  borrowed  money.  These  Governments  have  often  applied 
these  monies  in  paying  for  the  execution  of  works  of  public 
utility.  Still  more  often,  unfortunately,  the  money  has  been 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  wars,  or  paying  the 
expenses  of  wars.  Thus,  for  some  reason  or  other,  almost  every 
Government  has  a  Public  Debt  on  which  it  pays  Interest 

In  some  cases  the  Governments  have  fixed  a  time,  or  times, 
at  which  its  debt  should  be  repaid  or  redeemed ;  in  many  cases, 
however,  there  is  no  such  time  fixed. 

>  378.     British  Public  Debt.    Consols.     The  main  por- 
tion of  the  British  Public  Debt  consists  (1897)  of  a  sum  of 
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16.  A  and  B  run  a  race  ;  A  starts  at  the  rate  of  400  yards  a  minute, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  minute  diminishes  his  pace  by  20  yards  a  minute. 
B  increases  his  pace  at  the  same  rate,  and  catches  A  at  the  end  of  six 
minutes  ;  at  what  pace  did  B  start  ? 

17.  A  and  B  run  a  race.     A  starts  at  the  rate  of  400  yards  a  minute, 
but  in  each  successive  minute  increases  his  pace  by  a  yard  per  minute  ; 
B  diminishes  his  pace  at  the  same  rate,   and  is  overtaken  by  A  in 
4  minutes  ;  what  was  B's  pace  at  first  ? 

18.  In  a  bicycle  race  of  5  miles  A  gives  £400  yards  and  C  750  yards 
start.      If  their  respective  speeds  be  uniform,  and  as  25  :  24  :  23,  in 
what  order  will  they  reach  the  goal  ? 

19.  A  gives  B  49  yards  start  in  a  race  of  one  mile,  and  is  beaten  by 
20  yards  ;  how  many  yards  ought  A  to  have  given  B  ? 

Since  A  is  beaten  by  20  yards  the  distance  he  has  run 

=  1760  yards  -  20  yards  =  1740  yards. 

Now  the  distance  B  has  run  =  1760  yards  -  49  yards  =  1711  yards. 
.'.    A  runs  1740  yards  whilst  B  runs  1711  yards  ; 

lyard  „  ^  (  =  inr)  yard  ; 

,,       1760  yards  „  £§x  1760,  that  is,  1730|  yards. 

Hence  the  start  that  A  can  give  B  =  (1760  -  1730f )  =  29^  yards. 

20.  A  gives  B  4  yards  start  in  a  race  of  100  yards  and  is  beaten  by 
1  yard  ;  he  gives  G  a  start  of  1  yards  in  a  race  of  the  same  distance  and 
roins  by  1  yard :  hoiv  much  start  could  B  give  C  in  a  race  of  800  yards  in 
order  to  just  make  a  dead  heat,  the  rates  of  running  in  each  case  being 
supposed  to  be  always  the  same  ? 

In  the  first  race  B  runs  a  distance  of  100  -  4,  that  is,  96  yards. 
A  being  beaten,  only  runs  99  yards  in  the  same  time  ; 
.'.    A  runs  99  yards  whilst  B  runs  96  yards ; 

,,         1  yard  „  |-|,  that  is,  ff  yard (1) 

In  the  second  race  C  has  only  93  yards  to  run,  and  he  is  beaten  by 
1  yard,  so  that  he  runs  92  yards  only ; 

.'.    A  runs  100  yards  whilst  C  runs  92  yards  j 

,,  lyard  „  -j^T,  that  is,  ff  yard (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  see  that 

B  runs  ^§  yard  whilst  C  rims  Iff  yard  ; 

, ,       1  yard  , ,  f  §  x  §Jr,  that  is,  |^-  yard  ; 

/.    B  runs  800  yards  whilst  G  runs  759  yards  ; 
.'.    the  start  that  B  could  give  to  C  =  800  -  759  =  41  yards. 

21.  A  can  give  B  5  yards  and  C  6  yards  in  a  100  yards'  race ;  if  B 
give  G  one  yard  start  in  a  100  yards'  race,  which  would  win  ? 

22.  At  a  game  of  billiards  A  can  give  B  10  points  in  a  game  of  100, 
and  he  can  give  C  15  points  in  the  same  number ;  how  many  points  can 
B  give  G  in  a  game  of  200  ? 

23.  At  a  game  of  billiards  A  can  give  B  15  points  in  50,  and  he  can 
give  C  32  in  80  ;  how  many  can  B  give  C  in  a  game  of  70  ? 
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461.  Foreign  Exchanges.  Suppose  that  an  English 
merchant,  A,  sells  machinery  to  a  Frenchman,  B,  in  Paris,  for 
which  he  charges  the  latter  1000  francs.  One  way  of  settling 
the  debt  would  be  for  B  to  send  A  1000  francs.  But  this 
method  of  settling  the  debt  would  be  inconvenient,  both  because 
of  the  expense  of  actually  sending  cash,  and  also  because  the 
amount  of  coin  required  in  the  course  of  trade  would  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  amount  which  is  actually  in  existence. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  second  Frenchman,  (7,  sells  to  a  second 
Englishman,  D,  silk  for  which  he  charges  D  £40  (  =  1000 
francs). 

If,  then,  D  were  to  pay  1000  francs  (or  its  equivalent  in 
English  money,  say  £40)  to  A,  and  B  were  to  pay  1000  francs 
to  (7,  the  two  transactions  would  be  completed,  and  each  of  the 
four  persons,  At  B,  C,  and  D,  would  have  that  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

The  transaction  would  then  stand  as  follows : 

London.  Paris. 

A  sends  machinery  worth      ^ 
_^       1000  francs  ( =  £40  to)J  * 


8 

§ 

.*-! 
**-! 

O 

O  O 


- 
o 
o 


D  receives  silk  worth  "\ 

1000  francs  { =  £40)  from/  c 

The  two  sales  would  then  have  been  completed  without  any 
transference  of  money  across  the  Channel. 

462.  In  actual  practice  it  would  be  inconvenient,  and 
perhaps  impossible,  for  B  to  find  a  person,  C,  who  required 
from  London  exactly  the  same  sum  of  money  which  B  owed 
to  London.  This  inconvenience  would  be  overcome  if  the 
business  were  performed  through  a  banking  house  that  ha^ 
branches  both  in  London  and  in  Paris. 

In  the  above  case  A  would  draw  a  bill  on  B  for  10( 
^  =  £40,  say),  and  B  would  accept  it. 
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FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION 

"In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  reason  out  in  a  cleat 
and  accurate  manner  the  leading  propositions  of  the  science  of  Arith- 
metic, and  to  illustrate  and  apply  those  propositions  in  practice.  In  the 
practical  part  of  the '  subject  I  have  advanced  somewhat  beyond  the 
majority  of  preceding  writers ;  particularly  in  Division,  in  Greatest 
Common  Measure,  in  Cube  Root,  in  the  chapters  on  Decimal  Money 
and  the  Metric  System,  and  more  especially  in  the  application  of 
Decimals  to  Percentages  and  cognate  subjects.  So  long  as  the  mania 
for  neat  answers  continues  to  exist,  so  long  will  Decimals  fail  to  take  their 
legitimate  place  in  the  class-room,  and  be  relegated  to  the  office  and  the 
counting-house.  The  chapter  on  Weights  and  Measures  and  the  Metric 
System  is  longer  than  usual,  but  not  I  hope  uninteresting.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work  I  have  used  the  method  of  Reduction  to  the  Unit,  but  I 
am  far  from  advising  an  exclusive  adherence  to  that  method ;  when  the 
student  has  gained  a  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  ratio,  it  would  be  unwise  of 
him  to  neglect  the  powerful  instrument  that  has  come  into  his  possession. " 


School  Board  Chronicle—"  We  most  heartily  welcome  every  good  book 
expounding  the  theory  of  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Brooksmith's  is  one  of  the  best 
of  them.  The  master  of  the  arithmetic  class  and  the  clever  boy  trying  to 
excel  in  study  will  hail  it  as  a  friend." 

Scotsman— "  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice  will  make  a  good  arith- 
metician of  whoever  has  brains  and  perseverance  enough  to  get  through  it. 
A  clever  young  man  who  wishes  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  theory  and  practice 
of  arithmetic,  and  has  no  prospect  of  studying  algebra,  could  not  get  a  better 
book." 

Literary  Churchman— "This  strikes  us  as  a  valuable  manual  of  arithmetic 
of  the  modern,  i.e.  scientific  kind.  Indeed,  pace  the  many  other  writers  of 
excellent  school  books,  this  really  appears  to  us  the  best  we  have  seen." 

British  Quarterly  Review—"  This  is  an  essentially  practical  book,  leading 
the  student  forward  to  commercial  book-keeping,  land  mensuration,  and  per- 
centages, and  providing  very  definite  help  to  candidates  for  almost  every  kind 
of  competitive  examination." 
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hence  (108)  we  have  this  Rule,  —  Divide  in  the  usual  way,  and 
to  the  integral  quotient  add  the  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the 
remainder,  and  denominator  the  divisor. 

2Q 

COR.      Since  29  -f-  8  =  ~  we  shall  use  either  notation  indifferently. 

Ex.  I.     Divide  868  by  37. 
37)868(23 

128  therefore  868-7-37  =  23jf. 

17 

134-     To  divide  any  number  by  a  fraction. 

For  example  divide  |  by  ~  .     Here  we  have  to  find  a  quotient 
which  when  multiplied  by  |  shall  give  the  product  |  ;  hence  (128) 


y  of  this  quotient  is  equal  to  |  ; 


therefore^ 


and  therefore  this  quotient -^-  x  7  or  to  |^r ; 

therefore  |  -f-  y  =  |  x  | . 

Or  we  may  proceed  thus : 

quotient  x  y  =  v  by  definition; 
multiply  each  term  of  this  equality  by  | , 
therefore  quotient x  f  x  5  =  f  x  5  » 

or  f  x  I  x  quotient  =  f  x  J  ,  (l 30) 

that  is  quotient  =  |  x  ~  ; 

the  same  result  as  before  ;  that  is,  to  divide  a  number  by  ^  we 
multiply  the  number  by  | ;  but  |  is  the  reciprocal  of  |  ;  hence  to 
divide  a  number  by  a  fraction  we  have  this  Rule  : — 
Multiply  the  number  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  Divisor. 
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Ex.  3.  If  16  cannon  firing  4  rounds  in  7  minutes  kill  270  men  in 
an  hour  and  a  half,  how  many  cannon  firing  8  rounds  in  9  minutes 
will  kill  420  men  in  40  minutes  ? 

cannon.         rounds.  min.  men.  hours. 

16  I4  1 7  270 


,     cannon  reqd.      8  '9  420 

If  the  number  of  rounds  be  increased,  the  number  of  cannon  will  be 
decreased — proportion  inverse. 

If  the  interval  between  each  round  be  increased,  the  number  of  cannon 
will  be  increased — proportion  direct. 

If  the  number  of  men  to  be  killed  be  increased,  the  number  of  cannon  will 
be  increased — proportion  direct. 

If  the  time  during  which  the  cannon  fire  be  increased,  the  number  of 
cannon  will  be  decreased. 

Therefore  stating  as  directed  in  the  last  example,  we  have 
8     :       4". 

"  /  =  1 6  cannon  :  cannon  required; 
270    :  420 

I    :  t     J 

..     4x0x420x1 
.-.  cannon  required  =  16  x  £- 

8x  7x  270x1 

=  36. 

Ex.  4.  A  garrison  of  4500  men  is  supplied  with  provisions  for  1 5 
weeks  at  the  rate  of  1 3  oz.  per  day  per  man  :  how  many  men  must 
leave  that  the  same  provisions  may  supply  those  that  remain 
27  weeks  at  10  oz.  per  day  per  man  ? 

Here  we  must  find  how  many  men  the  provisions  will  supply  on  the 

second  hypothesis. 

men.  weeks.  oz. 

4500  15  13 

men  required  27  10 

If  the  number  of  weeks  be  increased,  the  number  of  men  must  be  decreased 
— proportion  inverse. 

If  the  number  of  ounces  per  day  be  increased,  the  number  of  men  must  be 
decreased — proportion  inverse : — hence 

'    '        (=4 1500  men  :  men  required; 
10    :    13) 

.-.  men  required  =  4500  x  -——^=3250; 

2 y  X  IO 

••.  no.  of  men  that  must  leave  =  45oo- 3250=  1250. 
3*3 
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PREFACE 

' '  In  revising  the  text  of  this  work  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  reason  before 
the  rule,  in  the  belief  that  this  simple  transposition  will  increase  its  educational 
usefulness.  No  rule  has  been  omitted.  Additions  have  been  made,  especially 
under  the  heads  of  Notation,  Subtraction,  Division,  Greatest  Common  Measure, 
Approximations,  Ratio,  Percentage,  and  Surds.  The  simplified  explanation  of  Sub- 
traction, with  the  wording  recommended  by  De  Morgan,  not  only  greatly  facilitates 
the  process  of  Subtraction,  but  is  an  essential  step  to  the  new  Division.  It  is  quite 
as  easily  learnt  by  a  beginner  as  any  other  method,  though  habit  may  throw  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  by  those  who  are  not  beginners.  Teachers  are 
strongly  recommended  to  overcome  this  difficulty  for  the  sake  of  their  pupils. 

"  The  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  have  been  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  legalised  the  Metric  System.  Examples  have  been  given 
on  the  connection  between  the  Metric  and  British  Unit  j  and  on  the  Electrical  Units, 
on  account  of  their  growing  commercial  importance.  The  section  on  Surds  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  useful  as  an  introduction  to  algebraical  ideas  without  algebraical 
symbols.  Some  of  the  examples  worked  out  in  the  book  have  been  simplified, 
additional  steps  have  been  inserted,  and  additional  examples  exhibiting  varieties  of 
method  have  been  introduced.  To  the  already  numerous  collection  of  questions, 
about  1 200  exercises  and  problems,  partly  original  but  largely  collected  from 
examination  papers,  have  been  added.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  a  learner  to 
work  all  the  examples  under  each  head  before  proceeding ;  some  may  advan- 
tageously be  left  for  a  revision  course.  Some  of  the  examples  are  for  mental  work, 
but  among  the  problems  are  included  several  of  appreciable  difficulty. 

"  To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  edition  concurrently  with  older  ones,  the  numbers  of 
the  articles  and  of  the  old  examples  remain  unaltered,  new  articles  are  distinguished 
by  asterisks,  new  sets  of  examples  include  the  word  '  Additional '  in  their  headings 
and  are  numbered  in  Arabic  figures.  Any  one  happening  to  meet  with  errors 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  examples  who  will  kindly  communicate  them  to  the 
Publishers  will  confer  an  obligation  upon  the  Editor." 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what, 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  be  adopted,  has 
recommended  : — "  That  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  be  at  once 
legalised  for  all  purposes.  That  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  the  metrical  system  be 
rendered  compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures  be  taught  in  all  elementary  public  schools  as  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  Arithmetic." 

Barnard  Smith  and  Hudson's  Arithmetic  contains  a  full  account  of  the  Metric 
System. 

This  Arithmetic  contains  also  exercises  on  the  new  physical  and  electrical  units. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Schoolmaster — "The  present  issue  of  this  well-established  standard  work  will  be 
found  to  enhance  the  solid  reputation  it  has  as  one  of  the  finest  manuals  of  arithmetic 
yet  produced." 

Glasgow  Herald—"  This  revised  edition  should  make  the  book  more  valuable  than 
ever  as  a  standard  work  on  elementary  arithmetic." 

Scotsman— "The  work,  already  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  general  text-books  of 
its  subject,  is  in  this  improved  form  sure  to  be  more  extensively  put  In  use  in  schools." 
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MULTIPLICATION  OF  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 


109 


Ex.  2.  6-34  X  '0021. 

Consider  6  x  '002,  it  is  '01,  therefore  the  answer  to  the  complete 
multiplication  must  be  about  '01.     It  is  '011214. 

Ex.  3.  41-34x24-41. 

Here  40  x  20=800,  this  shows  that  the  answer  to 
the  multiplication  cannot  be  about  100  nor  10091, 
hence  it  must  be  1009*1094.  Or  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point  may  be  kept  in  sight  by  writing  the 
units  figure  of  the  multiplier  under  the  lowest  digit 
of  the  multiplicand,  and  beginning  to  write  each 
partial  product  under  its  multiplier,  writing  the 
decimal  point  where  it  occurs  in  multiplying  by  the  units'  digit, 
as  this  does  not  change  its  position ;  the  decimal  points  will  then 
be  in  a  vertical  line  :  this  is  an  easy  practical  method. 

Superfluous  cyphers  to  the  right  may  be  disregarded  at  once. 

Ex.  4.  4-325  x  6'08.  '325  -0124 

Ex.  5.  -0124  x -0425.  6'08  Q'0425 

It  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
left  hand  or  most  important 
digit  of  the  multiplier. 


41-34 
24-41 
•4134 
16-536 
165-36 
826-8 
1009-1094 


1-95- 

25 

1-975 


•000496 
248 
62- 


•000527 


Ex.  XXVII. 

1.  Multiply  together  : 

(1)  3-8  and  42  ;    '38  and  '42  ;  3'8  and  4'2  ;  '038  and  '0042. 

(2)  417        and  '417  ;       '417  and  -417  ;    71956  and  '000025. 

(3)  2-052  and  '0031 ;    4'07    and  '916  ;        476  and  '00026. 

2.  Multiply  (proving  the  truth  of  the  result  in  each  case) 

(1)  81-4632  by  '0378.     (2)  27'35  by  7'70071.    (3)  '04375  by  '0754. 

3.  Find  the  product  of 

(1)  -0046  by  7-85.         (2)  '00846    by    '00324.     (3)  '314  by  '0021 

(4)  '009    by    -00846.  (5)  '009207  by  6'058.         (6)  '00948  by  29  ; 
proving  the  truth  of  each  result. 

4.  Find  the  continued  product  of   1,   '01,    '001,   and   100  ;   also 
of  "12,   1'2,    '012,   and    120  ;   and  prove  the  truth  of  the  results. 

6.  Find  the  value  of  (1)  7'6  x  '071  x  2'1  x  29. 

(2)  -007  x  700  x  760-3  x  '00416  x  100000. 
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MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT.  141 

TABLE  OF  COAL  MEASURE. 

107.  This  measure  is  not  used  now,  as  coals  are  sold  by  weight. 
Formerly,  4  Pecks  made  1  Bushel. 

3  Bushels 1  Sack. 

12  Sacks  or  36  Bushels  1  Chaldron. 

107*.    THE  METRIC  TABLE  OF  CAPACITY. 

10  Centilitres   =  1  Decilitre. 

10  Decilitres     =  1  LITRE         =   1  cubic  Decimetre. 
10  LITRES          =   1  Dekalitre. 
10  Dekalitres    =   1  Hectolitre. 
10  Hectolitres  =   1  Kilolitre    =  1  cubic  Metre. 
A  Kilolitre  of  wood  is  called  a  Ste"re  ;  10  Stores  =  1  Decastere. 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 

TABLE  OF  AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

108.  Avoirdupois  weight  derives  its  name  from  Avoirs  (goods  or 
chattels),  and  Poids  (weight).     It  is  used  in  weighing  all  heavy 
articles,  which  are  coarse  and  drossy,  or  subject  to  waste,  as  butter, 
meat,  and  the  like,  and  all  objects  of  commerce,  with  the  exception 
of  medicines,  gold,  silver,  and  some  precious  stones.     The  different 
units  are  drams  (drs.),  ounces  (oz.),  pounds  (Ibs.),  quarters  (qrs.), 
hundredweights  (cwts.),  tons  (tons).     The  pound  avoirdupois  is  the 
Imperial  Standard  pound. 

16  Drams make  1  Ounce 1  oz. 

16  Ounces  1  Pound    lib. 

14  Pounds  1  Stone 1  st. 

2  Stones  or  28  Pounds..  1  Quarter 1  qr. 

4  Quarters  or  8  Stones..  1  Hundredweight..  1  cwt. 

20  Hundredweights 1  Ton 1  Ton. 

Also,  7000  Grains  =  1  Ib.  ;  100  Ibs.  =  1  Cental ;  1  Firkin  of 
Butter  =  56  Ibs.  ;  1  Fodder  of  Lead  =  19$  cwt.  ;  1  Great  Pound 
of  Silk  =  24  ounces  ;  1  Pack  of  Wool  =  240  pounds  ;  1  Cubic 
Foot  of  Water  weighs  about  1000  ounces,  and  is  equal  to  about  6j 
gallons. 
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A    COURSE    OF 
EASY   ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES 

FOR    BEGINNERS 

BY 

J.  G.  BRADSHAW,  B.A. 

FORMERLY   ASSISTANT    MASTER   AT  CLIFTON   COLLEGE 

Bonbon 
MACMILLAN   AND   CO.,   LIMITED 

NEW  YORK:   THE   MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

"This  collection  of  examples  has  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  young  boys. 
Sometime  ago  a  difficulty  was  felt  by  those  of  my  colleagues  who  were  teaching 
vulgar  fractions  to  young  beginners,  in  rinding  a  book  that  contained  a  sufficient 
number  of  easy  and  easily  graduated  examples.  Too  often  the  boy  had  to  grapple 
with  numerical  difficulties  when  attempting  to  grasp  a  new  principle.  To  supply 
this  want,  a  course  of  examples,  which  forms  Part  II.  of  the  present  volume,  was 
compiled  and  privately  printed.  This  has  now  been  in  use  in  the  Junior  School  at 
Clifton  for  more  than  a  year.  Partly  for  our  own  use,  and  partly  in  the  belief  that 
such  a  collection  may  be  of  use  to  others,  these  examples  have  been  extended  to 
cover  the  full  course  generally  taught  to  boys  under  fourteen."  —  From  the 
Preface. 

Schoolmaster  —  "The  examples  are  numerous,  varied,  carefully  graded,  and  not 
more  difficult  than  might  fairly  be  expected  from  junior  scholars.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  four  sections.  The  first  three  take  in  all  the  easier  rules,  and  include 
vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  and  proportion.  The  remaining  part  comprises  more 
advanced  work,  —  percentages,  interest,  discount,  stocks,  etc.  We  can  recommend  the 
book  as  specially  adapted  for  private  schools,  and  the  earlier  years  of  a  pupil-teacher's 
course." 

Educational  Times  —  "The  examples  are  numerous  and  easy.  The  student  ad- 
vances by  easily  graduated  steps.  The  full  course  of  arithmetic  generally  taught  to 
boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  covered  in  this  volume.  The  printing  is  excellent, 
all  the  figures  standing  out  in  bold  type." 

Academy  —  "  A  collection  of  carefully  selected  exercises  in  the  subject,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  Clifton  boys,  but  which  will  be  found  very  serviceable  for  other  juniors  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  exercises  are  many  hundreds  in  number,  and 
the  answers  are  given  at  the  end." 
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VULGAR  FRACTIONS.  43 

13.    ¥•        *?•         Uf         1*?.  lT.g. 

18."          !,.'«.        20.    If.        21.    «».  22.   fj. 
»$.       2,-         2,** 


EXAMPLES.    XVII  a.    Multiplication. 

1.   |x&         2.   ^xlO.          3.   ix21.         4.   Iof27. 
4579 

5.    ^=-of33.        6.    j^of25.        7.   ^of30.       8.    |  of  18. 
9.    |x!6.          10.    |x4.  11.^x3.  12.^x4. 

13.    ^x5.       14.    I  of  12.      15.    ^ofl6.       16.   ^x27. 

— -J  O  1  1-  1O 

17.    ^x24.       18.   Ax35.      19.   1x44.      20.    J  <,£  J. 
21.    I  of  I.       22.1x1.       23.   ixl.        Sl^-g- 


.. 


32      15      21  00     7        18        55  .      3 

32-63XTX25'  33'    9of22°f35'          31    14  ° 

21      54  ,  28      52     44     51 

"9"X  27'  39X77  X17  X64* 
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ARITHMETICAL    EXERCISES 

AND 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS 

WITH  OR    WITHOUT  ANSWERS 

BY 

H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  AND  S.  R.  KNIGHT,  B.A. 


Cambridge  Review — ' '  All  the  mathematical  work  these  gentlemen  have  given 
to  the  public  is  of  genuine  worth,  and  these  exercises  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Toe  addition  of  the  logarithm  and  mensuration  questions  add  greatly 
to  the  value." 

Scotsman — "The  exercises  and  questions  are  well  selected,  and  form  an 
excellent  book  of  discipline  in  Arithmetic.  An  Appendix  of  questions  in  log- 
arithms and  mensuration  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work." 

PREFACE 

IN  this  book  we  have  followed  the  same  plan  as  in  our  Algebraical  Exercises 
and  Examination  Papers  :  the  contents  comprise  eighty  progressive  mis- 
cellaneous Exercises,  followed  by  a  collection  of  fifty  Papers  set  at  recent 
Examinations,  and  an  Appendix  containing  miscellaneous  examples  in  Loga- 
rithms and  Mensuration. 

The  EXERCISES  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

Part  I.  includes  Decimals,  Practice,  Simple  Proportion,  and  Simple  Interest ; 
Part  II.  takes  in  Compound  Proportion,  Percentages,  Averages,  and  Pro- 
portional Parts ;  in  Part  III. ,  Square  Root,  Areas,  and  Volumes  are  introduced ; 
Pan  IV.  includes  Discount  and  Compound  Interest ;  Part  V.,  Profit  and  Loss 
and  Stocks ;  Part  VI.,  Cube  Root  and  Duodecimals. 

The  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  will  be  found  to  comprise  specimens  of  papers 
set  at  all  the  most  important  examinations  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic 
is  required. 

The  APPENDIX  now  consists  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  graduated  questions 
in  Logarithms  and  Mensuration,  arranged  in  thirty-five  papers  of  ten  questions, 
preceded  by  a  list  of  numerical  constants  and  formulae  in  Mensuration. 

In  the  Second  Edition  the  Appendix  was  increased  by  a  new  series  of 
Examples  which  are  intended  to  be  worked  by  the  aid  of  Logarithmic  Tables. 
In  view  of  the  increasing^  importance  of  logarithmic  calculation  in  many 
Examinations  this  last  section  will  be  found  especially  useful. 
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INCLUDING   PROFIT  AND   LOSS   AND   STOCKS.  41 

6.  A  grocer  sells  sugar  at  4d.  per  Ib.  and  takes  off  5  per  ceut. 
for  cash  payment :  lind  what  it  costs  him  per  cwt.  in  order  that 
lie  may  make  a  profit  of  60  per  cent. 

7.  If  the  discount  on  a  bill  clue  five  months  hence  at  3?  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  £774.  12*.  6d.,  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
bill  ? 

8.  By  selling  out  3  per  cent.  Consols  at  102f,  and  investing 
the  proceeds  in  a  railway  stock  which  pays  dividends  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a  man  finds  that  he  can  double  his  income : 
what  is  the  price  of  the  railway  stock? 


EXERCISE  LVHL 

1.  A  man's  yearly  income  is  £566.  13«.  4<f.,  and  he  spends 
82^  per  cent,  of  it  :  how  much  does  he  save  a  year? 

2.  Reduce    2  miles    7  furlongs   18  perches   3  yards  to  the 
decimal  of  a  league. 

3.  Find  the  income  derived  from  the  investment  of  £4470 
in  the  4|  per  cents,  at  93£. 

4 

4.  If  a  postage  stamp  is  an  inch  long  and  -  of  an  inch  broad, 

how  many  stamps  will  be  required  for  papering  a  room  18ft. 
10  in.  long,  16ft.  9  in.  broad,  and  9  ft.  6  in.  high? 


,      „.       r. 

5.    Simplify 


J13      17  17  _19 

Hi  +  47  15      47 


n""T7"      n    19- 

-llTX47        +  15X47 


6.  It  is  found  that  40  Ibs.  Troy  of  standard  gold  can  be 
coined  into  1869  sovereigns,  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  to  alloy 
in  standard  gold  being  22  to  2.     How  many  grains  of  pure  gold 
are  there  in  a  sovereign  ? 

7.  A  wine-merchant  buys  whiskey  at  17*.  6d.  per  gallon,  and 
after  adding  water  to  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  6,  retails 
it  at  185.  per  gallon  :  what  percentage  of  profit  does  he  make  on 
his  outlay  ? 
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90  EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 

XXIX. 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations.     Junior  Students. 
December,  1886. 

1.  There  are  57  boxes  of  rice  each  containing  eight  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine  grains,  and  76  other 
boxes  each  containing  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  grains :  write  in  words  how  many  grains 
of  rice  there  are  altogether. 

2.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  thirteen  times  1  ton  2  cwt. 
1 1  Ibs. ;  and  how  many  inches  in  1  mile  2  furlongs  35  poles  ? 

3.  What  is  the  whole  cost  of  5  pairs  of  gloves  at  2s.  llfo?. 
a  pair,  24yds.  of  muslin  at  Is.  9^d.  a  yard,  17^  yds.  of  ribbon  at 
8|c?.  a  yard,  and  35  yards  of  flannel  at  Is.  7|-c?.  a  yard? 

4.  Find  by  Practice  the  cost   of  warming  a   building  for 
11  days  17  hours  28  minutes,  if  the  cost  is  £4.  10s.  per  day. 

oo  IT  9|          4 

5.  Subtract  4-  from -  +  2.  +  13-  +  -. 

6.  Simplify 

no! of  {B of  £4+6l of  £3-  °*-  9^-43T of  £3- 

7.  Multiply  '004  by  32'4,  and  divide  the  product  by   6'4. 
Express  as  a  vulgar  fraction  the  product  of  '27  and  '916. 

8.  If  I  pay  £2.  7s.  S^d.   as   Income    Tax  on   a  rental   of 
£71.  10s.  7^.,  what  should  I  pay  on  a  rental  of  £510.  15s.  1 

9.  Find  the  Compound  Interest  on  £4500  for  2  years   at 
4J  per  cent,  per  annum. 

10.  C  does  half  as  much  in  a  day  as  A  and  B  can  do  to- 
gether, and  B  does  half  as  much  again  as  A.    If  all  three  working 
together  can  mow  20  acres  of  barley  in  1G  days,  how  long  would 
each,  working  by  himself,  take  to  mow  5  acres? 

11.  How  much  3  per  cent,  stock  sold  at  92^  will  produce 
£3700?  If  this  sum  of  £3700  be  then  invested  in  Kailway  Stock 
at  115|,  what  percentage  must  this  stock  pay  in  or^er  that  the 
same  income  may  be  received  as  frqin  the  original  investment? 
(No  brokerage  is  to  be  reckoned.) 

12.  A  rectangular  field  which  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide 
costs  1 '0138s.  per  square  yard  to  turf.      If  the   whole   cost  is 
£191.  17s.  Ofd,  find  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  field. 
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8.  Calculate  approximately  the  area  and  circumference  of  a 
circle  inscribed  in  a  square  whose  side  is  359-5678  feet. 

9.  Find  the  volume  of  a  prism  on  a  triangular  base  the  sides 
of  which  are  47 '3,  38 '9,  2 '7  inches  respectively,  the  height  being 
55'8  inches. 

10.  If  V  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere  and  A  the  area  of  ita 
surface,  prove  that 

3  log  ^4  =  2  log  6 -t- log  TT+ 2  log  V. 
Calculate  the  value  of  A,  if  F=796'325  cubic  inches. 


EXERCISE  XXXIII 

1.  Evaluate  (1)     52-4574  x  378472  ; 

(2)     (5-7432)1-2^. 

2.  Find  to  six  places  of  decimals  the  value  of 

87-327  x  784-55  x  -020868 
•61659  X  58-844 

3.  How  many  terms  of  the  series 

•04,  -08,  '16,  -32,  -64,  ... 
will  amount  to  41943  ] 

4.  A  person  borrowed  £11000  for  two  months  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum.     At  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
interest;  it  was,  therefore,  added  to  the  principal  and  the  debt 
was  allowed  to  run  for  another  two  months.    This  was  continually 
repeated,  till  at  the  end  of  2  years  the  debt  and  interest  were 
paid ;  how  much  did  this  amount  to  ? 

5.  Looking  due  South  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  which  is 
37'7  yards  high,  an  observer  sees  two  objects  whose  angles  of 
depression  are  27°  18' 35"  and  43°  12' 14"  respectively;  find  the 
distance  between  them. 

6.  A  ship  sailing  due  East  is  observed  at  10  o'clock  to  be  in 
a  direction  15°  37'  East  of  South ;  at  12.15  the  ship  is  observed  to 
be  57°  12'  East  of  South;  if  the  ship  sails  10  miles  an  hour,  find 
the  distance  of  the  observer  from  each  position  of  the  ship. 

7.  Compute  to  the  nearest  square  inch  the  area  of  a  circle  in 
which  a  chord  4  ft.  in  length  subtends  at  the  centre  an  angle 
28°  36'. 

8.  The  diagonal  of  a  cube  is  58'9342  inches ;  find  the  radius 
of  a  sphere  whose  surface  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cube. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

THE  present  work  has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  supply  a 
demand  for  an  easy  introduction  to  our  Elementary  Algebra  for 
Schools,  and  also  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who,  while  approving 
of  the  order  and  treatment  of  the  subject  there  laid  down,  have 
felt  the  want  of  a  beginners'  text-book  in  a  cheaper  form. 

It  will  be  found  that  full  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
following  pages  for  all  the  public  examinations  which  do  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  Algebra  beyond  Quadratic  Equations. 
The  Explanations  are  given  in  somewhat  simpler  language  than 
in  the  Elementary  Algebra,  while  the  examples  for  practice  are 
entirely  new ;  thus  the  two  books  are  supplementary  to  each 
other,  and  in  many  classes  may  be  conveniently  used  together. 
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PK£SS  OPINIONS 

Aberdeen  Free  Press—"  To  give  the  learner  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
algebraical  processes  without  presenting  him  with  too  many  of  their  difficulties  requires 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  beginner,  and  of  what  may  be  omitted 
until  a  more  advanced  stage.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  book  shows  that  the 
authors  possess  this  qualification  in  an  eminent  degree.  .  .  .  The  definitions  and 
explanations  of  symbols  are  full  and  simple.  ...  An  Important  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  great  number  of  problems  given  to  show  the  practical  applications 
of  the  science." 

Schoolmaster — "  To  teachers  who  have  had  experience  of  either  the  Elementary  or 
the  Higher  Algebra  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  book  is  marked  by  the 
same  qualities  which  have  brought  these  works  into  such  deserved  repute.  To  those 
who  are  still  in  ignorance  of  these  books,  we  can  say  that  for  clear,  simple,  and 
concise  explanation,  convenient  order  of  subject  matter  and  copious  land  well 
graduated  exercises,  these  books  have,  to  say  the  least,  no  superiors.  Quite 
early  the  student  is  introduced  to  easy  problem  work,  which  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  an  advantage.  The  very  numerous  exercises  are  entirely  new,  so  that  the  book 
might  easily  serve  as  a  companion  and  supplement  to  the  elementary  work." 

Western  Daily  Press— "This  little  book  seems  to  be  a  really  valuable  ad- 
dition  to  the  best  text-books  on  elementary  algebra.  The  authors  wisely  take 
simple  equatoins  much  earlier  than  they  used  to  be  taken  in  the  text-books  of  twenty 
years  ago.  There  is  nothing  so  interesting  to  the  young  student  as  to  feel  that  he  can 
work  at  something  tangible  like  equations,  and  the  drudgery  of  evolution  and  fractions 
can  be  taken  later.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  statement  adopted  by  the  authors  in  illustrating  the  working  of 
problems." 

Educational  Times — "  Algebra  for  Beginners  is  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
earlier  and  somewhat  more  advanced  book.  The  learner  is  introduced  as  scon  as 
possible  to  the  practical  and  more  interesting  side  of  the  subject,  such  as  equations  and 
problems,  while  work  which  largely  consists  in  the  manipulation  and  simplification  of 
elaborate  expressions  is  postponed  till  later  on.  The  examples  for  practice  are  copious, 
and  have  been  newly  composed  for  this  particular  book ;  and,  as  heretofore,  the  explana- 
tions are  clear,  concise,  and  simply  expressed.  Indeed,  without  hesitation,  we 
pronounce  this  book  the  best  of  its  size  which  we  have  seen. 

University  Correspondent— "Those  masters  who  have  already  adopted  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra  in  their  schools  will  welcome  this  new  work  for 
the  use  of  their  junior  classes.  .  .  .  The  numerous  exercises  for  the  student  are 
excellent  in  quality  and  entirely  new.  We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
book  to  the  notice  of  both  teachers  and  students." 

Scottish  Leader— " Goes  as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  covering  the  ground  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  author's  former  books,  but  much  more  fully,  and  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  and  example  that  will  commend  the  book  to  all  masters  of  junior  forms 
in  schools." 

National  Teacher— "  The  exercises  throughout  are  well  graduated,  and  so  selected 
as  to  make  the  difficult  subject  of  Algebra  interesting  to  the  youthful  student. 
Altogether  it  is  an  admirable  text-book  for  beginners." 

Glasgow  Herald—  "Seems  in  all  respects  to  deserve  an  equally  favourable 
reception  to  that  of  its  predecessor." 

Guardian—"  It  possesses  the  systematic  arrangement  and  the  lucidity  which  have 
gained  so  much  praise  for  the  works  previously  written  by  the  same  autl 
collaboration." 
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62  ALGEBRA.  [CHAP. 

Example  3.     A  and  B  are  playing  for  money  ;    A  begins  with 
£p  and  B  with  q  shillings.     B  wins  £x  ;  express  by  an  equation  the 
fact  that  A  has  now  3  times  as  much  as  B. 
What  B  has  won  A  has  lost  ; 

.'.  A  husp-a;  pounds,  that  is  20(p-ce)  shillings, 

B  has  q  shillings  +  x  pounds,  that  is  q  +  2Qx  shillings. 
Thus  the  required  equation  is  2Q(p  -  x)  = 


Example  4.  A  man  travels  a  miles  by  coach  and  b  miles  by  train; 
if  the  coach  goes  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour,  and  the  train  at 
the  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour,  how  long  does  the  journey  take  ? 

The  coach  travels  7  miles  in  1  hour  ; 
.'  ......................   1   .........   -hour; 

that  is,  ...............  a  .........    -  hours. 

Similarly  the  train  travels  b  miles  in  —  hours. 

«D 

.'.  the  whole  time  occupied  is  -  +  —  hours. 

Example  5.  How  many  men  will  be  required  to  do  in  p  hours 
what  q  men  do  in  np  hours  ? 

np  hours  is  the  time  occupied  by  q  men  ; 
.'.  1  hour  ........................  qxnp  men; 

that  is,  p  hours  ........................  qxnp  meu 

P 
Therefore  the  required  number  of  men  is  qn. 


EXAMPLES  X.  b. 

1.  Write  down  three  consecutive  numbers  of  which  a  is  the  least. 

2.  Write  down  four  consecutive  numbers  of  which  b  is  the 
greatest. 

3.  Write  down   five    consecutive    numbers   of  whicli   c   is  the 
middle  one. 

4.  What  is  the  next  odd  number  after  2n  -  1  ? 

5.  What  is  the  even  number  next  before  2n  ? 

6.  Write  down  the  pi'oduct  of  three  odd  numbers  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  2x+  1. 

7.  How  old  is  a  man  who  will  be  x  years  old  in  15  years  ? 

8.  How  old  was  a  man  x  years  ago  if  his  present  age  is  n  years  ? 

9.  In  2x  years  a  man  will  be  y  years  old,  what  is  his  present  age  ? 
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139.  By  suitably  grouping  together  the  terms,  com]>ouml 
expressions  can  often  be  expressed  as  the  difference  of  two 
squares,  and  so  be  resolved  into  factors. 

Example  1.     Resolve  into  factors  9a2  -  c2  +  4cx  -  4x*. 
9a-  -c2  +  4cx  -4x*  =  9a2  -  (c2  -  4ca:  +  4x-) 
=  (3a)2-(c-2a;)2 
=  (3a  +  c-2a:)(3a- 

Example  2.     Resolve  into  factors  2bd  -a--c? 


Here   the   terms  2bd  and  2ac  suggest   the  proper  preliminary 
arrangement  of  the  expression.     Thus 


=  62  +  2bd  +  d*  -  (a2  -  2ac  +  c2) 


140.     The  following  case  is  important. 
Example.     Resolve  into  factors  x*  +  x-y*  +  y4. 


141.     Sometimes  an  expression  may  be  resolved  into  more 
than  two  factors. 

Example  1.     Resolve  into  factors  16a4-81Z>4. 

16a4  -  8164  =  (4a2  +  962)(4a2  -  962) 

=  (4a2  +  962)(2a  +  36)(2a  -  36). 

Example  2.     Resolve  into  factors  xe-y6. 


Note.  When  an  expression  can  be  arranged  either  as  the  dif- 
ference of  two  squares,  or  as  the  difference  of  two  cubes,  each  of  the 
methods  explained  in  Arts.  136,  137  will  be  applicable.  It  will, 
however,  be^  found  simplest  to  first  use  the  rule  for  resolving  into 
factors  the  difference  of  two  squarea 
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Converse  Use  of  Factors. 

143.  The  actual  processes  of  multiplication  and  division  can 
often  be  partially  or  wholly  avoided  by  a  skilful  use  of  factors. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  formulae  which  the  student 
has  seen  exemplified  in  this  chapter  are  just  as  useful  in  their 
converse  as  in  their  direct  application.  Thus  the  formula  for 
resolving  into  factors  the  difference  of  two  squares  is  equally 
useful  as  enabling  us  to  write  down  at  once  the  product  of  the 
sum  and  the  difference  of  two  quantities. 

Example  1.     Multiply  2a  +  36  -  c  by  2a  -  36  +  c. 
These  expressions  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

2a  +  (36-c)  and  2a-(36-c). 
Hence  the  product  =  {2a  +  (36  -  c)}  {2a  -  (36  -  c)} 

=  (2a)2-(3fe-c)2 

=  4a2-(962-66c  +  c2) 


Example  2.     Find  the  product  of 
x  +  2,  x-2,  xZ- 

Taking  the  first  factor  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the 
fourth, 

the  product  =  {(a;  +  2)(z2  -  2x  +  4)}  {(x  -  2)(a;2  +  2x  +  4)} 


Examples.     Divide  the  product   of  2a:2  +  a:-6   and 
by  3a>2+5a:-2. 

Denoting  the  division  by  means  of  a  fraction, 
the  required  quotient  =  (2* 


(3*  -!)(*  +  2) 


by  cancelling  factors  which  are  common  to  numerator  and  denomin- 
ator. 
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CHAP.  xix.J  FRACTIONS.  123 

Reduce  to  lowest  terms  : 

,-..•_',.-_'  q«2     ..•_' 

4          ox-yz  g  -y  „ 

£c/vi2.«>  i  i  AI*-~  *      f)3,'~/y *^ti/~ 


„        a,--!--**  n          7o2a;  -  7aac  Q 


"Sa^  +  SOa:' 


10.  £g*  n:  -,***         12. 

4aJ  -  a/r  a-  —  ao  -  2cr 

/«2         A^y»         Ol  -y^S  O/y*  1  £C 

13    .£1     r~^ .  14    _£ ^    15  .        15 

^**»        c*..o   .    ir\__    .    o  *^M        Q/>*2        1 0'yi 1 K  *•*/• 


Ifi         3a3  -  24          ,„        4a~  -  ^uu-y-  ,R 

'     4a2  +  4a-24'          '     2x*  +  xy-  I5y- 

155.  When  the  factors  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
cannot  be  determined  by  inspection,  the  fraction  may  be  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms  by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator by  the  highest  common  factor,  which  may  be  found  by 
the  rules  given  in  Chap.  xvm. 


Example.     Reduce  to  lowest  terms  ?*    ' 10ic  T^'S- 

15x3-38a;2-2a;+21 

The  H.C.F.  of  numerator  and  denominator  is  3x- 1. 

Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  3x-7,  we  obtain  as 
respective  quotients  x2 - 2x  +  3  and  5x? -x-3. 

Thus   S 


156.  If  either  numerator  or  denominator  can  readily  be 
resolved  into  factors  we  may  use  the  following  method. 

Example.     Reduce  to  lowest  terms  • 

The  numerator  =  x(x2  +  3x  -  4)  =  x(x  +  4)(x  -  1). 

Of  these  factors  the  only  one  which  can  be  a  common  di\  iso>-  is 
x  - 1.  Hence,  arranging  the  denominator  so  as  to  shew  x  -  1  as  a 
factor, 

the  fraction  =     „ — • — r-r — 5-5 — ; =-r — •=-, 5-7 

^  f^lt  nj.  1   \  11  /W  /v.   ll    O[X   ~"    it 
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10.     Solve  the  equations  • 


(2) 

__  , 


11.     Simplify       _3-  +_ 


ar-9a:4-14     i2- 103:4-21* 

12.  A  purse  of  sovereigns  is  divided  amongst  three  persons,  the 
first  receiving  half  of  them  and  one  more,  the  second  half  of  the 
remainder  and  one  more,  and  the  third  six.  Find  the  number  of 
sovereigns  the  purse  contained. 


13.  If  h  =-  I,  k  =  2,  I  =  0,  m  =  1,  n  =  -  3,  find  the  value  of 

hs(m-l)- 
m(l-h)-2hm2+ 

14.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of 


15.     Find  the  square  root  of 


(2)     ! 

16.     Simplify       20^  +  27^  +  9    20^  +  27^4-9 
2  12^  +  172:4-6 


17.     Solve  the  equations  : 

(1^     a(x-b)  +  b(x-a)  _ 
a-b         b-a 

»« 


,2,  + 


a;-4    a;  -8    a;  -9    a;  -3 

among  a  number  of  pe 

given 


18.  A  sum  of  money  is  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of  persons  ; 
if  8s.  is  given  to  each  there  will  be  3s.  short,  and  if  7s.  6d.  is  given 
to  each  there  will  be  2s.  over  :  find  the  number  of  persons. 
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195.     In  the  result    x=  ~t>  — 


2a 

it  must  be  remembered  that  the  expression  N/(62-4ac)  is  the 
square  root  of  the  compound  quantity  62  -  4ac,  taken  as  a  whole. 
We  cannot  simplify  the  solution  unless  we  know  the  numerical 
values  of  a,  b,c.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  these  values 
do  not  make  b"-±ac  a  perfect  square.  In  such  a  case  the  exact 
numerical  solution  of  the  equation  cannot  be  determined. 

Example.     Solve    5x2  -  I3x  -  11  =  0. 

Here  a  =  5,  b  =-13,  c  =    11  ;  therefore  by  the  formula  we  have 

„  =  ..(-  13)  ±^(-13)2-4.5(-  11) 
2.5 


10 

_  13±  ^389 
10 

Since  389  has  not  an  exact  square  root  this  result  cannot  be 
simplified  ;  thus  the  two  roots  are 

13+  ^389        13-  V389 
10  10 

196.  Solution  by  Factors.  There  is  still  one  method  of 
obtaining  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  which  will  sometimes  be 
found  shorter  than  either  of  the  methods  already  given. 

» 

Consider  the  equation      or  +  -x  =  2. 

3 


Clearing  of  fractions,    3ar  +  7.r  —  6  =  0  ............................  (1); 

by  resolving  the  left-hand  side  into  factors  we  have 


Now  if  either  of  the  factors  3.r-2,  #+3  be  zero,  their  product  is 
zero.  Hence  the  quadratic  equation  is  satisfied  by  either  of  the 
suppositions 

3.^-2  =  0,  or  .r  +  3—0. 

2 

Thus  the  roots  are  ^,      -  3. 

3 

It  appears  from  this  that  when  a  quadratic  equation  has  been 
simplified  and  brought  to  the  form  of  equation  (1),  its  solution 
can  always  be  readily  obtained  if  the  expression  on  the  left-hand 
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The  distinctive  features  of  the  Seventh  Edition  are  : — 

(1)  Greater  prominence  has  been  given  to  the.  fundamental  Laws  of  Algebra 

(see  Arts.  22,  29-32,  46-48).     With  this  object  parts  of  the  chapters  on 
Multiplication  and  Division  have  been  re-written. 

(2)  A  short  section  on  the  use  of  Detached   Coefficients  has  been  given   on 

page    7. 

(3)  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  Remainder  Theorem  and  its  applications  will  be 

found  on  pages  236,  237. 
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(4)  Five  new  sets  of  Miscellaneous  Examples  have  been  added  at  convenient 
intervals,  beginning  with  one  on  page  32,  which  replaces  Examples  IV.  o. 
With  the  exception  of  this  change  and  a  combination  of  Examples  XI.  b 
and  XI.  c,  which  now  appear  as  one  exercise,  all  the  original  examples 
will  be  found  under  their  old  numbers  and  with  the  answers  unaltered, 
even  where  the  examples  themselves  have  been  improved. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  pagination  is  very  little  altered,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  introduction  of  miscellaneous  examples  has  placed  the  beginning 
of  some  chapters  a  few  pages  further  on  in  the  book  than  in  previous  editions. 
It  is  believed  that  the  few  alterations  in  the  text  will  all  be  justified  by  usage, 
and  that  they  will  cause  no  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
book  in  its  old  form. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Schoolmaster — "Has  so  many  points  of  excellence,  as  compared  with  its  pre- 
decessors, that  no  apology  is  needed  for  its  issue  .  .  .  The  plan  always  adopted 
by  every  good  teacher  of  frequemly  recapitulating,  and  making  additions  at  every 
recapitulation,  is  well  carried  out." 

Nature — "This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  Elementary  Algebra  for  school  use. 
It  is  the  combined  work  of  two  teachers  who  have  had  considerable  experience  of 
actual  school  teaching  .  .  .  and  so  successfully  grapples  with  difficulties  which  our 
present  text-books  in  use,  from  their  authors  lacking  such  experience,  ignore  or  slightly 
touch  upon.  .  .  .  We  confidently  recommend  It  to  mathematical  teachers,  who, 
we  feel  sure,  will  find  It  the  best  book  of  its  kind  for  teaching  purposes." 

Academy — "We  will  not  say  that  this  is  die  best  Elementary  Algebra  for  school 
use  that  we  have  come  across,  but  we  can  say  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  better.  ...  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  experience  of  school  teaching,  and 
so  Is  a  thoroughly  practical  book.  All  others  that  we  have  in  our  eye  are  the  works 
of  men  who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  senior  and  junior  students  at  the  uni- 
versities, but  have  had  little,  if  any,  acquaintance  with  the  poor  creatures  who  are  just 
stumbling  over  the  threshold  of  Algebra.  .  .  .  Buy  or  borrow  the  book  for  yourselves 
and  judge,  or  write  a  better.  ...  A  higher  text-book  is  on  its  way.  This  occupies 
sufficient  ground  for  the  generality  of  boys." 

Educational  Times — "  A  book  of  exceptional  value.  A  very  good  book.  The  ex- 
planations are  concise  and  clear,  and  the  examples  both  numerous  and  well  chosen." 

Opinions  of  Teachers. 

"  It  seems  excellent  in  every  way  for  a  first  Algebra.  I  like  your  arrangement  of  the 
work,  and  the  proofs  and  explanations  are  admirably  simple  and  clear.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so  well  adapted  for  school 
use.  The  great  fault  of  many  otherwise  excellent  books  on  elementary  mathematics  is 
that  they  are  unsuitable  for  large  classes  of  average  boys  ;  too  little  regard  being  paid  to 
the  requirements  of  school  machinery  and  the  various  questions  of  iii-school  lessons  and 
out-of-school  work.  The  immense  importance  of  these  points  has  been  recognised  by 
you  in  a  way  which  all  class  teachers  must  appreciate." — A.  E.  ALLCOCK,  M.A.,  Late 
Head  of  the  Modern  Side,  Wellington  College. 

"  I  think  It  decidedly  the  best  of  all  books  on  Elementary  Algebra  yet  published. 
The  great  merit  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  while  it  is  quite  simple  and  elementary,  there 
are  no  misleading  and  inaccurate  statements  which  must  afterwards  be  unlearned.  1 
shall  certainly  make  use  of  it  in  my  classes,  and  hope  it  may  come  into  general  use 
throughout  the  country."— A.  J.  WALL1S,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
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"  We  have  examined  your  Algebra  very  carefully ;  and  we  agree  that  it  is  as  per 
feet  as  a  book  can  be.  I  will  introduce  it  at  St.  Paul's  as  soon  as  I  can. " — C.  PENDLE- 
BURY,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Paul's  School. 

"  After  employing  it  with  my  evening  class  this  term,  I  feel  it  to  be  quite  the  best 
Elementary  Algebra  that  has  yet  appeared."— R.  A.  HERMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Late  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  that  a  book  could  be  devised  for  school 
purposes  so  nearly  approaching  perfection."— REV.  T.  C.  SIMMONS,  M.A.,  Late 
Senior  Mathematical  Master,  Christ s  College,  Brecon. 

' '  I  have  perused  it  carefully  and  am  delighted  with  it :  it  bears  the  impress  of  ex- 
perience on  every  page."— W.  BRIGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Principal  of 
the  University  Correspondence  College. 

The  "Elementary  Algebra"  is  in  use  in  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges  : — 
Eton  ;  Harrow  ;  Westminster  ;  Winchester  ;  Charterhouse  ;  St.  Paul's  ;  Rugby  ; 
Merchant  Taylors' ;  Marlborough;  Cheltenham;  Haileybury;  Wellington;  Clifton; 
Tonbridge  School  ;  Uppingham  ;  Shrewsbury ;  Repton  ;  Rossall;  City  of  London 
School ;  University  College  School;  King's  College  School ;  Dulwich;  Malvern  ; 
Sherborne  ;  Bath  College ;  Bradfield  College ;  Radley ;  Giggleswick ;  Leamington 
College;  Sedbergh ;  Felsted  ;  Dover  College  ;  Lancing  College ;  Brighton  College  ; 
Highgate  School ;  Tiverton,  Blundell's  School ;  Leys  School,  Cambridge ;  Perse 
School,  Cambridge ;  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  Bedford  Grammar  School ; 
Bristol  Grammar  School ;  Leeds  Grammar  School ;  Liverpool  College ;  Fettes 
College,  Edinburgh ;  Nottingham  High  School ;  King's  School,  Canterbury ; 
Bromsgrove  School;  Christ's  College,  Brecon;  Victoria  College,  Jersey;  Elizabeth 
College,  Guernsey ;  Academy,  Edinburgh ;  Edinburgh  High  School ;  High  School, 
Glasgow;  High  School,  Dublin ;  High  School,  Dundee;  University  College,  Abery- 
stwyth  ;  University  College,  Bangor  ;  University  College,  Bristol ;  The  University, 
Birmingham  ;  The  University,  Durham  ;  University  College,  Dundee  ;  University 
College,  Nottingham;  Owens  College,  Manchester;  Aberdeen,  Free  Church ;  Edin- 
burgh, Free  Church ;  Glasgow,  Free  Church ;  Glasgow,  Church  of  Scotland  ;  Bangor ; 
Battersea  ;  Carmarthen  ;  Carnarvon  ;  Cheltenham  ;  Culham  ;  Darlington  ; 
Durham ;  Exeter  ;  Hammersmith  ;  Isleworth  ;  Peterborough  ;  Saltley  ;  York  ; 
Westminster ;  Gray's  Inn  Road  ;  Lincoln ;  Liverpool ;  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool ; 
Ripon  ;  Salisbury  ;  West  Hill,  Wandsworth  ;  Whitelands,  Chelsea ;  Stockwell. 

At  the  following  Colleges  and  High  Schools  for  Girls: — Bath;  Birmingham;  Black- 
heath;  Clapham  Common,  The  Lawn;  Clapham  Common,  Clarence  House;  Carlisle; 
Croydon  ;  Dover  ;  West  Dulwich  ;  Gateshead  ;  Highbury,  N.  ;  Liverpool,  Princes 
Park  ;  Maida  Vale,  W. ;  Norland  Square,  W.  ;  Nottingham  ;  Sheffield  ;  Shrews- 
bury ;  Sutton  ;  Swansea  ;  Sydenham  ;  Guernsey,  Ladies'  College  ;  Jersey  ;  Dul- 
wich, Haberdashers'  School ;  Manchester  ;  Manchester,  Ladies'  College  ;  Truro ; 
Tunbridge  Wells  ;  Weymouth  ;  Wimbledon  ;  York  ;  Liverpool,  East ;  Brighton  ; 
Kendal ;  Leicester ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Richmond,  Surrey  ;  Surbiton  ;  Wool- 
wich ;  Hull ;  Aberdeen  ;  Bridgnorth  ;  Carshalton ;  Cheltenham,  Ladies'  College  ; 
Cheltenham,  Public  School ;  Clifton  ;  Clifton,  Redland  Hill ;  Edinburgh,  Ladies' 
College ;  Leamington ;  Hoxton,  Haberdashers'  School ;  Hatcham,  Haberdashers' 
School ;  Macclesfield. 

The  "Elementary  Algebra"  is  in  use  at  the  following  Schools: — Aberdeen, 
Grammar  School ;  Aberdeen,  Gordon's  School ;  Abergavenny,  Grammar  School ; 
Aberystwyth,  Grammar  School ;  Almondbury,  Grammar  School ;  Alton,  Grammar 
School;  Armagh,  Academy;  Armagh,  Royal  School;  Armagh,  St.  Patrick's  School; 


Atherstone,  Grammar  School;  Aspatria,  Agricultural  College;  Ayr,  The  Academy  ; 
Arbroath,  High  School;  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Grammar  School ;  Banbury,  All  SainU1 
School,  Bloxham;  Bangor,  Friars'  School;  Barnard  Castle,  N.  E.  County  School; 
Barnet,  Friern  Barnet  High  School ;  Basingstoke,  Queen's  School ;  Batley, 
Grammar  School ;  Bath,  Competitive  College ;  Bath,  Kingswood  School ;  Bath, 
Combe  Down  School ;  Bath,  King  Edward's  School ;  Bath,  St.  Gregory's  College ; 
Bath,  Fortescue  College  ;  Belfast,  TheAcademy  ;  Belfast,  St.  Malachy's  College  ; 
Belfast,  Christian  Brothers'  School;  Belfast,  Methodist  College;  Belfast,  Clanrye 
School ;  Berkhampstead,  Grammar  School ;  Bingley,  Grammar  School ;  Birken- 
head,  The  College;  Birkenhead,  The  School;  Brackley,  Magdalen  College 
School ;  Bolton,  Grammar  School ;  Brentwood,  Grammar  School ;  Bradford, 
Grammar  School ;  Bradford,  Board  School,  Chapel  Street ;  Bradford,  Girls' 
Grammar  School ;  Bridgnorth,  Grammar  School ;  Bristol,  Merchant  Venturers' 
School ;  Broughty  Ferry,  Collegiate  School ;  Burnley,  Grammar  School ;  Burton, 
Grammar  School ;  Bury,  Grammar  School ;  Canterbury,  Kent  College ;  Canter- 
bury, King's  School ;  Campbeltown,  The  Academy ;  Cardiff,  Higher  Grammar 
School ;  Carmarthen,  Presbyterian  College  ;  Cavan,  St.  Patrick's  College ;  Cheam, 
The  School ;  Caistor,  Grammar  School ;  Carlisle,  Grammar  School ;  Carlow,  The 
College  ;  Castleknock,  St.  Vincent's  College;  Chelmsford,  Grammar  School;  Chel- 
tenham, Modern  School ;  Cheltenham,  Grammar  School ;  Chester,  King's  School ; 
Chester,  Modern  School ;  Chester,  Higher  Grade  Board  School ;  Chesterfield, 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College ;  Clitheroe,  Grammar  School ;  Coatbridge,  Technical 
School;  Coatbridge,  Technical  Academy;  Cork,  Grammar  School;  Cork,  Pre- 
sentation Brothers'  College ;  Cork,  Christian  Brothers'  School ;  Crieff,  Morrison's 
Academy ;  Croydon,  Whitgift  Grammar  School ;  Cirencester,  Royal  Agricultural 
College ;  Coleraine,  Academical  Institution ;  Cookstown,  Academy  ;  Coventry, 
Grammar  School ;  Crewe,  The  Academy ;  Crediton,  Grammar  School ;  Darlington, 
Grammar  School ;  Dartford,  Grammar  School ;  Daventry,  Grammar  School ; 
Denbigh,  Grammar  School;  Denstone,  St.  Chad's  College ;  Devonport,  H.M.S. 
Lion ;  Devonport,  Stoke  Public  School ;  Dewsbury,  Wheelwright  Grammar 
School ;  Dollar,  The  Institution  ;  Dorchester,  County  School ;  Doncaster,  Gram- 
mar School ;  Dublin,  Blackrock  College  ;  Dublin,  Belvedere  College  ;  Dublin, 
Christian  Brothers'  School ;  Dublin,  Rathmines'  School ;  Dublin,  Alexandra 
College;  Dublin,  Alexandra  School ;  Dublin,  King's  Hospital ;  Dudley,  Grammar 
School;  Dundalk,  St.  Mary's  College;  Dundalk,  Educational  Institute  Dundee, 
Harris  Academy ;  Dunfermline,  High  School ;  Eastbourne,  The  College ; 
Eastbourne,  Southdown  College  ;  Eastbourne,  New  College ;  Eccles,  Modern 
School ;  Edinburgh,  George  Watson's  College ;  Edinburgh,  Heriot  Watt  College ; 
Edinburgh,  Cargilfield  School;  Edinburgh, College  of  Science;  Edinburgh,  Merchis- 
ton  Castle  School ;  Edinburgh,  Institution ;  Edinburgh,  Ladies'  College,  70  Queen 
Street ;  Ellesmere,  The  College ;  Elgin,  The  Academy ;  Ely,  King's  School ; 
Epsom,  The  College  ;  Exeter,  Grammar  School ;  Exeter,  Hele's  School ;  Exeter, 
Heavitree  College  School ;  Falkirk,  High  School;  Faversham,  Grammar  Schools 
Fermoy  College;  Fochabers,  Milne's  Institution;  Fort  Augustus,  St.  Benedict's; 
College;  Framlingham,  The  College;  Gateshead,  Gateshead  School;  Gildersome, 
The  College  ;  Glasgow,  Hutchesons'  Grammar  School ;  Glasgow,  Queen  Margaret 
College  ;  Glasgow,  Garnethill  Public  School ;  Glasgow,  Hillhead  Public  School ; 
Glasgow,  The  Academy  ;  Glenalmond,  Trinity  College ;  Gloucester,  Crypt  Gram- 
mar School ;  Godalming,  Hillside  School ;  Godalming,  Branksome ;  Gosport, 
Collegiate  School ;  Gosport,  Royal  Academy ;  Goudhurst,  Bethany  House  School ; 
Grahamstown,  St.  Andrew's  College;  Grantham,  Grammar  School;  Gravesend, 
Proprietary  School;  Greenwich,  Royal  Naval  College;  Greenock,  Kilblain  Academy: 
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Greenock,  Holmscroft  Public  School ;  Grimsby,  St.  James's  College ;  Hampton, 
Grammar  School ;  Harrogate,  St.  George's  College  ;  Harrogate,  Trinity  College  ; 
Hamilton,  The  Academy  ;  Hastings,  University  School ;  Headingley,  Wesleyan 
College ;  Helensburgh,  Larchfield  Academy ;  Hereford,  Cathedral  School ;  Hever- 
sham,  Grammar  School ;  High  Wycombe,  Grammar  School ;  Hinckley,  Grammar 
School ;  Holbeach,  Grammar  School ;  Horsham,  Grammar  School  ;  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  Grammar  School;  Hudders6eld,  Technical  School;  Hull,  Hymer's 
College ;  Hull,  Leyland's  School,  Hornsea ;  Hull,  Grammar  School ;  Hurstpier- 
point,  St.  John's  College  ;  Ilminster,  Grammar  School ;  Inverness,  The  College  ; 
Ipswich,  Middle  School  for  Boys ;  Isle  of  Man,  King  William's  College  ;  Isle  of 
Man,  Grammar  School,  Castletown  ;  Jersey,  St.  James's  College  School ;  Kendal, 
Grammar  School ;  Kidderminster,  Gram  mar  School;  Killarney,  St.  Brendan's  Semi- 
nary; King's  Lynn,  Grammar  School;  Kingston,  Elmhurst  School;  Kingston,  Tiffins' 
Boys'  School ;  Kirkcaldy,  Burgh  School ;  Kirkcudbright,  The  Academy  ;  Kirton, 
Grammar  School ;  Lanark,  Grammar  School ;  Langholm,  Academy ;  Launceston, 
Dunheved  College;  Leatherhead,  St.  John's  Foundation  School ;  Leeds,  Wortley 
Grammar  School  ;  Leeds,  Boys'  Modern  School ;  Leeds,  Central  Higher  Grade 
School ;  Leicester,  Wyggeston  Boys'  School ;  Leicester,  Stoneygate  School ;  Lich- 
field,  Grammar  School ;  Lincoln,  Grammar  School ;  Lincoln,  Northgate  School ; 
Liscard,  High  School ;  Listowel,  St.  Michael's  College ;  Liverpool,  Liverpool 
Institute ;  Liverpool,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  ;  Liverpool,  Waterloo  High 
School ;  Liverpool,  Venice  Street  Board  School ;  Liverpool,  St.  Ed;nund's 
College,  Ererton  ;  Liverpool,  Grove  Street  College  for  Girls ;  Llandilo,  County 
School ;  Londonderry,  Magee  College ;  Londonderry,  Academical  Institution ; 
Londonderry,  Foyle  College  ;  Lucton,  Grammar  School ;  Lurgan,  The  College  ; 
London,  City  of  London  College,  E.G.;  London,  Mercer's  School,  College  Hill, 
E.G.;  London,  City  Central  Foundation  School,  E.G.;  London,  Birbeck  Institution, 
E.G.  ;  London,  London  Institution,  E.G.  ;  London,  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  E.G.  ;  London,  Christ's  College,  Finchley; 
London,  Owens  School,  Islington ;  London,  The  School,  Mill  Hill ; 
London,  North  London  Collegiate  School,  Camden  Town ;  London,  Belsize 
School,  Hampstead ;  London,  Maria  Grey  College,  Brondesbury;  Lon- 
don, Eltham  College,  Eltham ;  London,  School  for  Sons  of  Missionaries, 
Blackheath ;  London,  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School,  South wark ;  London, 
Connaught  Military  College,  Blackheath ;  London,  St.  Dunstan's  College, 
Catford ;  London,  Aske's  School,  Hatcham ;  London,  Wilson's  Grammar 
School,  Camberwell ;  London,  Roan  Girl's  School,  Greenwich ;  London, 
Alleyne's  School,  Dulwich  ;  London,  Blackheath  Proprietary  School ;  London, 
Manor  House,  Old  Road,  Lee  ,•  London,  United  Westminster  School,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  ;  London,  Tooting  College,  S.W.  ;  London,  Boy's  High  School, 
Clapham ;  London,  Onslow  College,  Chelsea ;  London,  Godolphin  School, 
Hammersmith ;  London,  Grammar  School,  Kensington  Square,  W.  ;  Louth, 
Grammar  School ;  Macclesfield,  Grammar  School ;  Manchester,  St.  Bede's 
College ;  Manchester,  High  School,  Fallowfield ;  Manchester,  Central  Higher 
Grammar  School ;  Manchester,  Hulme  Trust  School ;  Manchester,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Princess  Street ;  Manchester,  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Central  Board 
School ;  Margate,  Thanet  Collegiate  School ;  Margate,  New  College ;  Marl- 
boroagh,  Grammar  School ;  Maynooth,  St.  Patrick's  College ;  Middlesboro,  High 
School ;  Monmouth,  Grammar  School ;  Montrose,  The  Academy ;  Montrose, 
Techincal  College ;  Moulton,  Grammar  School ;  Musselburgh,  Loretto  School ; 
Navan,  St.  Finian's  Seminary ;  Navan,  Loretto  Convent  School ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Grammar  School ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Allan's  Endowed  School ; 
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NewcastJe-on-Tyne,  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre  (Pmdhoe  Street);  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Mechanics'  Institute  (Elswick) ;  Newcastle  (Staffordshire),  High  School  ; 
Newry,  St  Colman's  College  (Violet  Hill) ;  Newton  Abbot,  Newton  College  ; 
Northampton,  Waterloo  College;  Norwich,  King  Edward  VI. "s  Middle  School; 
Norwich,  Grammar  School ;  Nottingham,  Baptist  College  ;  Nottingham,  People's 
College;  Oundle,  Laxton  Grammar  School ;  Ormskirk,  Grammar  School ;  Oxford, 
High  School ;  Oxford,  St.  Kenelm's  College  ;  Oxford,  St.  Edward's  School- 
Summertown  ;  Paignton,  Grammar  School ;  Paisley,  Grammar  School ;  Paisley, 
Neilston  Institution ;  North  Pangbourn,  Woodcote  House ;  Pembroke  Dock, 
County  Intermediate  School;  Penrith,  Blencowe  Grammar  School;  Perth,  The 
Academy ;  Perth,  Sharp's  Institution ;  Peterborough,  King's  School ;  Plymouth, 
Corporation  Grammar  School ;  Plymouth,  Western  College ;  Plymouth,  Man- 
namead  School;  Preston,  Grammar  School;  Probus,  Grammar  School;  Portsmouth, 
Buckingham  Place  Academy;  Portsmouth,  Grammar  School;  Purley,  Warehouse- 
man's School ;  Rathfarnham,  St.  Columba's  College ;  Ramsgate,  St.  Augustine's 
College  ;  Ramsgate,  Ramsgate  College ;  Ramsgate,  Ramsgate  School ;  Reigate, 
Grammar  School ;  Reigate,  St.  David's  College ;  Ripon,  Grammar  School ; 
Rochester,  Mathematical  School;  Rochester,  King's  School;  Richmond (Yorks.), 
Grammar  School ;  Rotherham,  Grammar  School ;  Ruabon,  Grammar  School , 
Rugby,  Lower  School;  SL  Andrews,  St.  Leonard's  School;  St.  Bees,  Grammar 
School;  St.  Kitt'i  B.W.I.  Grammar  School;  St.  Leonard's,  Mare  Hill  School; 
St.  Leonard's,  Winchester  House  School;  St.  Peters,  Stonehouse  School;  Salford; 
Pupil  Teachers'  Central  Classes ;  Sallins,  Clongowes  Wood  College ;  Salthurn, 
Collegiate  School;  Sandwich,  Grammar  School;  Sheffield,  Firth  College;  Sheffield, 
Central  Higher  Grade  School ;  Sheffield,  Grammar  School ;  Sheffield,  Technical 
School;  Sheffield,  Wesley  College;  Slough,  British  Orphan  Asylum;  Slough, 
Stoke  House  School ;  Shildon,  Friend's  British  School ;  Silcoates,  Northern 
Congregational  School ;  Southampton,  Boys'  College ;  Southampton,  Hartley 
Institution;  Southport,  University  School ;  Southport,  Sandringham  School;  Sligo, 
The  College  ;  Southsea,  Hope  House  School ;  Southwick,  Merton  House  School ; 
Spalding,  Grammar  School ;  Stafford,  Grammar  School ;  Stirling,  High  School ; 
Stony  Stratford,  St.  Paul's  College  ;  Stourbridge,  Grammar  School ;  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Trinity  College  School ;  Stroud,  Marling  Endowed  School;  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Grammar  School ;  Sutton  Valence,  Grammar  School ;  Swansea,  St.  Andrew's 
College  ;  Swindon,  High  School  ;  Taunton,  The  Huish  School ;  Tenbury,  St. 
Michael's  College;  Tettenhall  College  ;  Thurles,  St.  Patrick's  College ;  Tipperary, 
Christian  School;  Torquay,  Torbay  College;  Tottenham,  Tottenham  College; 
Towcester,  Grammar  School;  Tralee,  Intermediate  and  University  School;Twicken- 
ham,  King's  College ;  Uddingston,  Uddingston  Academy ;  Uttoxeter,  Grammar 
School;  Walsall,  Queen  Mary's  School;  Warrington,  Grammar  School;  Warwick, 
King's  School;  Waterford,  Christian  Brothers' College;  Waterford,  Ursuline  Con- 
vent School ;  Watford  London  Orphan  Asylum  ;  Wellingboro,  Grammar  School ; 
Weybridge,  St.  George's  College ;  Weymouth,  Weymouth,  College ;  Whalley 
(Lanes.),  Stoneyhurst  College;  Whalley,  Royal  Grammar  School;  Wigan, 
Grammar  School ;  Windsor,  St.  Stanislaus*  College  ;  Windsor,  St  Mark's  School ; 
Woodbridge,  Grammar  School  j  Woodford,  Bancroft  School;  Wood  Green,  Royal 
Masonic  School ;  Worcester,  Queen  Elizabeth's  School ;  Worcester,  Cathedral 
School;  Wymondham,  Grammar  School;  Yarmouth,  Grammar  School;  York, 
St.  Peter's  School ;  York,  Archbishop  Holgate's  School. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


The  Method  of  Detached  Coefficients. 

45.  When  two  compound  expressions  contain  powers  of 
one  letter  only,  the  labour  of  multiplication  may  be  lessened 
by  using  detached  coefficients,  that  is,  by  writing  down  the 
coefficients  only,  multiplying  them  together  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  then  inserting  the  successive  powers  of  the  letter  at 
the  end  of  the  operation.  In  using  this  method  the  expressions 
must  be  arranged  according  to  ascending  or  descending  powers 
of  the  common  letter,  and  zero  coefficients  must  be  used  to 
represent  terms  corresponding  to  missing  powers  of  that  letter. 


Example.     Multiply  2s8 -4s2 -5  by  3x?+4x-2. 

2-   4  +  0-   5 

Here  we  insert  a  zero  coefficient  to 
represent  the  power  of  x  which  is  abse.it 
in  the  multiplicand.  In  the  product  the 
highest  power  of  x  is  clearly  x5,  and  the 
others  follow  in  descending  order. 


3+  4-  2 
6-12+  0-15 

8-16+  0-20 
-   4+  8-   0+10 


6-  4-20-   7-20  +  10 
Thus  the  product  is 
6*5-4 


-  2Qx?  -  Tar2  -  20a:+  10. 


The  method  of  detached  coefficients  may  also  be  used  to 
multiply  two  compound  expressions  which  are  homogeneous 
and  contain  powers  of  two  letters. 

Example.     Multiply  3a4  +  2a36  +  4a&s  +  264  by  2a2-62. 


3+2+0+4+2 
2  +  0  1 
6+4+0+8+4 

-3-2-0-4-2 
6+4-3+6+4-4-2 


We  write  a  zero  coefficient  to  represent 
the  term  containing  a-b"  which  is  absent 
in  the  first  expression.  Similarly,  the 
term  containing  ah  is  represented  by  a 
zero  coefficient  in  the  second  expression. 


The  law  of  formation  of  the  literal  factors  is  easily  seen,  and 
the  complete  product  is 

6a6  +  4a56  -  3a*b-  +  6aW  +  4a-7.4  -  4ai5  -  26s. 


Note.  Beginners  should  on  no  account  attempt  to  use  detached 
coefficients  until  they  are  well  practised  in  the  ordinary  full  process 
of  multiplication. 
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Example.     Resolve  into  factors  la?  -  19x  -  6. 

Write  down  (Ix  3)  (x  2)  for  a  first  trial,  noticing  that  3  and  2 
must  have  opposite  signs.  These  factors  give  Ix*  and  -  6  for  the 
first  and  third  terms.  But  since  7x2-3x1  =  11,  the  combination 
fails  to  give  the  correct  coefficient  of  the  middle  term. 

Next  try  (Ix    2)(x    3). 

Since  7x3-2x1  =  19,  these  factors  will  be  correct  if  we  insert 
the  signs  so  that  the  negative  shall  predominate. 
Thus  7*2-19:c-6=f/a:  +  2)(a:-3). 

[Verify  by  mental  multiplication] 

132.  In  actual  work  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  down  all 
these  steps  at  length.  The  student  will  soon  find  that  the 
different  cases  may  be  rapidly  reviewed,  and  the  unsuitable 
combinations  rejected  at  once. 

It  is  especially  important  to  pay  attention  to  the  two  following 
hints  : 

1.  If  the  third  term  of  the  trinomial  is  positive,  then  the 
second  terms  of  its  factors  have  both  the  same  sign,  and  this  sign 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  middle  term  of  the  trinomial. 

2.  If  the  third  term  of  the  trinomial  is  negative,  then  the 
second  terms  of  its  factors  have  opposite  signs. 

Example  1.     Resolve  into  factors  14o:2  +  29a:  - 15 (1), 

14o:2-29a;-15 (2). 

In  each  case  we  may  write  down  CJx  3)  (2x  5)  as  a  first  trial, 
noticing  that  3  and  5  must  have  opposite  signs. 

And  since  7  x  5  -  3  x  2=29,  we  have  only  now  to  insert  the  proper 
signs  in  each  factor. 

In  (1)  the  positive  sign  must  predominate, 

in  2  the  negative 

Therefore  Ux*  +  29x  - 15  =  (Ix  -  3)  (2*  +  5). 

Hz2  -  29*  -  15= (Ix  +  3)  (2x  -  5). 

Example  2.     Resolve  into  factors  (ix'+nx+Q  ... (1). 

5z2- 17*4-6 (2). 

In  (1)  we  notice  that  the  factors  which  give  «  ore  both  positive. 

In  (2) negative. 

And  therefore  for  (1)  we  may  write  (5x+  )(x+  ). 

(2) (5*-    )(».-   )• 

And,  since  5  x  3  + 1  x  2= 17,  we  see  that 

5x-  +  1  Ix  +  6  =  (5x  +  2)  (*  +  3). 

5x"  - 1 7*  +  6  =  (Ox  -  2)  (x  -  Q 
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Resuming  the  work,  we  have 


-1 


3x3-13x2+23x-2l 

1x 


-  3a:2+IOa;-   7 


3«2-  10* +  7 
S*2-  7x 


-  3*+ 7 


-1 


Therefore  the  H.C.F.  is  3x -7. 

The  factor  2  has  been  removed  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  factor 
9  above. 

Example  2.     Find  the  highest  common  factor  of 

and  3x3-2x*+x-2 (2), 

As  the  expressions  stand  we  cannot  begin  to  divide  one  by  the 
other  without  using  a  fractional  quotient.  The  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  by  introducing  a  suitable  factor,  just  as  in  the  last  case  we 
found  it  useful  to  remove  a  factor  when  we  could  no  longer  proceed 
with  the  division  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  given  expressions  have 
no  common  simple  factor,  hence  their  H.C.F.  cannot  be  affected  if 
we  multiply  either  of  them  by  any  simple  factor. 

Multiply  (2)  by  2,  and  use  (1)  as  a  divisor  : 


-2x 


14 


2xs+ 
7 


-     x-  2 


14*3  +  7*2-  7*  -14 


17*2-   3*  -14 


14*-  14 
14*  -14 


x-  4 
-   3*-  6 


17 


119*2  +  85*  +34 
119*2  +  21  x  +  98 


3 


-7 


64)64*-64 
x-   1 


Therefore  the  H.C.F.  is  x- 1. 

After  the  first  division  the  factor  7  is  introduced  because  the  first 
remainder  - Ix2  +  5x  +  2  will  not  divide  2x*  +  x*-x-2.  At  the  next 
stage  the  factor  17  is  introduced  for  a  similar  reason,  and  finally  the 
factor  64  is  removed  as  explained  in  Example  1. 

Note.  Here  the  highest  common  factor  might  have  been  more 
easily  obtained  by  arranging  the  expressions  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  a 
numerical  factor  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Detached  coefficients, 
as  explained  in  Art.  45,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  here,  and 
will  often  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  labour. 
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152.  When  the  factors  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
cannot  be  determined  by  inspection,  the  fraction  may  be  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms  by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 
by  the  highest  common  factor,  which  may  be  found  by  the  rules 
given  in  Chap.  xviu. 

3s3  -13*2+  23*  -21 
Example.     Reduce  to  lowest  terms 


First  Method.  The  H.C.F.  of  numerator  and  denominator  is 
3x-7. 

Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  3a;  -  7,  we  obtain  as 
respective  quotients  x2  -  2x  +  3  and  5x*  -x-Z. 

3a 
3    l5 

This  is  the  simplest  solution  for  the  beginner  ;  but  in  this 
and  similar  cases  we  may  often  effect  the  reduction  without 
actually  going  through  the  process  of  finding  the  highest 
common  factor. 

Second  Method.  By  Art.  141,  the  H.C.F.  of  numerator  and 
denominator  must  be  a  factor  of  their  sum  18x3-5lx*  +  2lx,  that  is, 
of  3ar(3a;-7)(2a;-  1).  If  there  be  a  common  divisor  it  must  clearly 
be  3x  -  1  ;  hence  arranging  numerator  and  denominator  so  as  to 
shew  3x  -  1  as  a  factor, 

t,     . 

the  fraction    = 


~(3x-  7)  (5x*-x-3) 
^z2-2ar+3 

153.     If  either  numerator  or  denominator  can  readily  be 
resolved  into  factors  we  may  use  the  following  method. 


Example.     Reduce  to  lowest  terms  =-3  _  .„  „-  „       -• 

Of  these  factors  the  only  one  which  can  be  a  common  divisor  is 
se  - 1.     Hence,  arranging  the  denominator, 

the  fraction = ^-^7 — 


a:(.T -  1)  -  5(x  - 
-1) 

~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  IV. 

[The  following  Examples  for  revision  are  arranged  in  groups 
under  different  headings  ;  each  group  illustrates  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  rules  and  processes  already  discussed,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  Examples  present  more  variety  and  difficulty  than  those 
of  Ihe  same  type  which  have  appeared  in  previous  exercises.'} 

Substitutions  and  Brackets. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  -f       f  ,       ~-  when  a=  -4,  b=  -3, 

or  -  2«(az  -  b2) 

2.  When  a  =  l,  6  =  -  1,  c=2  evaluate  the  expression 

\/3a3(b  -  c)  +  363(c  -  a)  +  Zc?(a  -  b). 

3.  Simplify 

a  (b  -  c)3  -  a(b  -  c)  (262  -  be  +  2c2)  +  (ab  +  ac)  (62  -  c2)  ; 
and  find  its  value  when  o  =  l,  6=2,  c  =  3. 

4.  Find  the  value  of 


when  a  =4,  6  =  5,  c=3. 
5.     Find  the  value  of 


when  x=  -  1,  y=  —3,  z=l. 

B.     When  a=0,  6  =  2,  x  =  l,  y=  -3,  z=5,  find  the  numerical  value 
of 


(1)  (x-y) 

(2)  (x-a) 

7.     If  x  =  6,  y  =  7,  z  =  8,  find  the  value  of 
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Example.     Find  the  value  of 

a  ,  b  ,  c 

(a-b)(a-c)(x-a)    (b-c)(b-a)(x-by(c-a)(c-b)(x-c)' 

Changing  the  sign  of  one  factor  in  each  denominator,  so  as  to 
preserve  cyclic  order,  we  get  for  the  lowest  common  denominator, 

(a-b)(b-c)(c-a)(x-a)(x-b)(x-c). 
The  whole  expression  has  for  its  numerator 

-[a(b-c)(x-b)(x-c)+  ......  +  ......  ] 

or  -[a(b-c){x*-(b  +  c)x  +  bc}+  ......  +  ......  J 

Arrange  it  according  to  powers  of  x  ;  thus 
coefficient  of  x"2-  -{a(b-c)  +  b(c-a)  +  c(a-b)} 

=0; 
coefficient  of  x  =  {a  (b2  -  c2)  +  b  (c2  -  a2)  +  c  (a2  -  b2)} 

=  (b-c)(c-a)(a-b);        [Art.  223.] 
terms  which  do  not.  contain  x 


=  -abc{b-c  + 
=0. 

(b-c)(c-a)(a-b)x 
Hence  the  expression  =  (b_e}(c_a)(a_b){x_a)(x-b)(x_c} 


Note.  In  examples  of  this  kind  the  work  will  be  much  facilitated 
if  the  student  accustoms  himself  to  readily  writing  down  the  follow- 
ing equivalents  : 


-a)  +  c(a-b)=0. 

~a)  +  c2(a-b)=-(a-b)(b-c)(c-a). 
(a-b)=  -(a-b)(b-c)(c-a). 


Some  of  the  identities  in  xxix.  c.  may  also  be  remembered  with 
advantage. 

*EXAMPLES  XXIX.  d. 

,  «  ,       _*  __  |  c 

*•     (a-b)(a-c)    (b-c)(b-a)    (c-a)(c-b) 

bc  «*  a& 
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Example  2.     The  remainder  when  ir4  -  2#3  +  a;  -  7  is  divided  by 
x  +  1  is 

(-2)4-2(-2)3  +  (-2)-7; 

that  is,  16+16-2-7,  or  23. 

Or  the  remainder  may  be  found   more  shortly  by  substituting 
x=  -2  in  [{(x-2)x}x+l]x-7. 

Example  3.     Find  the  factors  of  be  (b  -  c)  +  ca  (c  -  a)  +  ab  (a  -  b). 

On  trial,  this  expression  vanishes  when  b  =  c  ;  therefore  b-c  is  a 
factor.     Similarly  c  -  a,  a-b  may  be  shewn  to  be  factors. 

.-.    bc(b-c)  +  ca(c-a)  +  ab(a-b)  =  M(b-c)(c-a)(a-b)  ......  (1)  ; 

and  since  the  left-hand  member  of  this  identity  is  only  of  three 
dimensions  in  a,  b,  c,  the  factor  M  must  be  some  numerical  quantity 
independent  of  a,  b,  c  ;  its  value  can  therefore  be  found  by  giving 
particular  values  to  a,  b,  c,  or  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  like 
terms  on  each  side. 
Let  a=0,  6  =  1,  c=2,  then  (1)  becomes 

2(-l)  +  0  +  0=Jlf(-l)x2x("l); 
whence  M=-l. 

(a-b)  =  -(b-c)(c-a)(a-b). 


*230.     We  shall  now  give  general  proofs  of  the  statements 
made  in  Art.  55.     We  suppose  n  to  be  positive  and  integral. 

I.  To  prove  that  x°  -  y"  is  always  divisible  by  x  -  y. 

By  the  remainder  theorem  when  xn—yn  is  divided  by  x—y 
the  remainder  is 

y"-y",  or  0, 

that  is,  xn—yn  is  always  divisible  by  x—  y. 

II.  To  prove  that  xn+y"  is  divisible  by  x  +  y  when  n  is  odd, 
but  not  when  n  is  even. 

By  the  remainder  theorem  when  xn+yn  is  divided  by  x+y 
the  remainder  is 

(~yT+yn- 

(1)  if  n  is  odd,        (-#)"+#"=  -yn+yn=Q  ; 

(2)  if  n  is  even,      (-y}n+yn=     yn+yn=2yn; 

hence  there  is  a  remainder  when  n  is  even,  but  none  when  n  is 
odd  ;  which  proves  the  proposition. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  xn—y*  is  divisible  by 
x+y  when  n  is  even  ;  and  xn+yn  is  never  divisible  by  x—y. 
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Example.  1.     Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  3  and  -2. 
The  equation  is  (x  -  3)  (x  +  2)  =  0, 

or  a:2  -#-6=0. 

3  4 

Example  2.     Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  =  and  -  =. 

The  equation  is 

that  is,  (7*-3)(5a;  +  4)=0, 

or  35z2+13a;-12=0. 

When  the  roots  are  irrational  it  is  easier  to  use  the  following 
method  : 

Example  3.     Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2  +  *J3  and  2  -  /y/3. 

We  have  sum  of  roots  =4, 

product  of  roots  =1  ; 

.'.  the  equation  is  a;2  -  4a;  +  1  =  0, 

by  using  formula  (2)  of  the  present  article. 

341.  The  results  of  Art.  339  are  most  important,  and  they 
are  generally  sufficient  to  solve  problems  connected  with  the 
roots  of  quadratics.  In  such  questions  the  roots  should  never  be 
considered  singly,  but  use  should  be  made  of  the  relations  ob- 
tained by  writing  down  the  sum  of  the  roots,  and  their  product, 
in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation. 

Example  1.     If  a  and  /3  are  the  roots  of  x2-px+g=0,  find  the 
value  of  (1)  a2  +  /S2,  (2)  as  +  p«. 
We  have  a  +  8=p, 


Again, 


Example  2.     If  a,  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  lxz  +  mx+n=0, 

a     8 

find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  ^,   — 

ft    a 

a     8    a2  +  fl2 

We  have  sum  of  roots  =  3  +  -  =  —  5—  » 

p     a        ap 


product  of  roots  =3  .  -=  1  ; 


3  .  - 
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Example  1.     Expand  (l  +  o,-)-3  to  four  terms, 


,  3.4        3.4.5. 

"*  "''1  " 


Example  2.     Expand  (4  +  3z)7  to  four  terms. 


3    3*    3    9^     1     27** 


369.     In  finding  the  general  term  we  must  now  use  the 
formula 

n(n-l)(n-2)  ______  (n-r+1)  r 

lL 

written  in  full  :  for  the  symbol  "(7r  cannot  be  employed  when  n 
is  fractional  or  negative. 

Example  1.     Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 

The  (r  +  iy  term  = 

_ 


The  number  of  factors  in  the  numerator  is  r,  and  r-1  of  these 
are  negative  ;  therefore,  by  taking  -  1  out  of  each  of  these  negative 
factors,  we  may  write  the  above  expression 
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38 1.     To  determine  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  any 
number  greater  than  unity. 

It  is  clear  that 
lies  between 


r  that  a  number  with  two  digits  in  its  integral  part 
i  101  and  102 ;  a  number  with  three  digits  in  its  in- 
tegral part  lies  between  102  and  103 ;  and  so  on.  Hence  a  number 
with  «,  digits  in  its  integral  part  lies  between  10""1  and  10". 

Let  N  be  a  number  whose  integral  pare  contains  n  digits ; 
then 

Jf—  10(ii-l)+a  fraction  . 

.'.   log  N=(n  —  l)  +  &  fraction. 

Hence  the  characteristic  is  n-\  ;  that  is,  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm  of  a  number  greater  than  unity  is  less  by  one  than 
the  number  of  digits  in  its  integral  part,  and  is  positive. 

382.  To  determine  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a 
decimal  fraction. 

A  decimal  with  one  cipher  immediately  after  the  decimal 
point,  such  as  '0324,  being  greater  than  '01  and  less  than  •!,  lies 
between  10~2  and  10"1 ;  a  number  with  two  ciphers  after  the 
decimal  point  lies  between  10~3  and  10~2 ;  and  so  on.  Hence 
a  decimal  fraction  with  n  ciphers  immediately  after  the  decimal 
point  lies  between  lo-(n+1)  and  10~n. 

Let  D  be  a  decimal  beginning  with  n  ciphers ;  then 

J)=  iQ-(n+l)+»  fraction . 

.*.   log  D=  -(n  + 1 )  +  a  fraction. 

Hence  the  characteristic  is -(«  +  !);  that  is,  the  characteristic 
of  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  greater  by  unity  than  the 
number  of  ciphers  immediately  after  the  decimal  point  and  is 
negative. 

383.  The  logarithms  to  base  10  of  all  integers  from  1  to 
200000  have  been  found  and  tabulated;   in  most  Tables  they 
are  given  to  seven  places  of  decimals.     This  is  the  system  in 
practical  use,  and  it  has  two  great  advantages : 

(1)  From  the  results  already  proved  it  is  evident  that  the 
characteristics  can  be  written  down  by  inspection,  so  that  only 
the  mantissse  have  to  be  registered  in  the  Tables. 

(2)  The  mantissas  are  the  same  for  the  logarithms  of  all 
O  41? 
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PREFACE   TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION 

IN  this  edition  the  text  and  examples  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
previous  editions,  but  a  few  articles  have  been  recast,  and  all  the  examples 
have  been  verified  again.  We  have  also  added  a  collection  of  three 
hundred  Miscellaneous  Examples  which  will  be  found  useful  for  advanced 
students.  These  examples  have  been  selected  mainly  but  not  exclusively 
from  Scholarship  or  Senate  House  papers  ;  much  care  has  been  taken  to 
illustrate  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  fairly  represent  the  principal 
University  and  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

Atheneeum — "The  Elementary  Algebra  by  the  same  authors,  which  has  already 
reached  a  third  edition,  is  a  work  of  such  exceptional  merit  that  those  acquainted  with 
it  will  form  high  expectations  of  the  sequel  to  it  now  issued.  Nor  will  they  be  dis- 
appointed. Of  the  authors'  Higher  Algebra  as  of  their  Elementary  Algebra, 
we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  its  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  supplies  a  want  very  much  felt  by  teachers." 

Academy — "  Is  as  admirably  adapted  for  College  students  as  its  predecessor  was  for 
schools.  It  is  a  well-arranged  and  well-reasoned-out  treatise,  and  contains  much  that 
we  have  not  met  with  before  in  similar  works.  For  instance,  we  note  as  specially 
good  the  articles  on  Convergency  and  Divergency  of  Series,  on  the  treatment  of 
Series  generally,  and  the  treatment  of  Continued  Fractions.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  will  be  found  to  improve  upon  acquaintance." 

Saturday  Review — "They  have  presented  such  difficult  parts  of  the  subject  as 
Convergency  and  Divergency  of  Series,  Series  generally,  and  Probability  with  great 
clearness  and  fulness  of  detail.  ...  No  student  preparing  for  the  University  should 
omit  to  get  this  work  in  addition  to  any  other  he  may  have,  for  he  need  not  fear  to 
find  here  a  mere  repetition  of  the  old  story.  We  have  found  much  matter  of  interest 
and  many  valuable  hints.  .  .  .  We  would  specially  note  the  examples,  of  which  there 
are  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  try  any  student's  powers." 

School  Guardian— "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  books  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  last  chap- 
ter supplies  a  most  excellent  introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Equations.  We  would 
also  specially  mention  the  chapter  on  Determinants  and  their  application,  forming  a  useful 
preparation  for  the  reading  of  some  separate  work  on  the  subject.  The  authors  have 
certainly  added  to  their  already  high  reputation  as  writers  of  mathematical  text-books 
by  the  work  now  under  notice,  which  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
thoroughness.  .  .  .  Although  we  have  referred  to  it  on  many  points,  in  no  single 
instance  have  we  found  it  wanting." 

"  It  is  a  splendid  sequel  to  your  Elementary  Algebra,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
you  have  introduced  the  essential  parts  of  the  Theory  of  Equations  m  Chap.  XXV., 
which  contains  all  that  is  required  of  the  subject  for  ordinary  practical  purposes." — 
A.  G.  GREENHILL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Artillery 
Officers,  R.A.  Institution,  Woolwich. 
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An  independent  variable  is  a  quantity  which  may  have  any 
value  we  choose  to  assign  to  it,  and  the  corresponding  dependent 
variable  has  its  value  detennined  as  soon  as  the  value  of  the  inde- 
pendent variable  is  known. 

*123.     An  expression  of  the  form 


where  n  is  a  positive  integer,  and  the  coefficients  />„,/>,,  p  ,...p   < 
not  involve  x,  is  called  a  rational  and  integral  algebraical  1functi< 


do 

braical'function 

of  x.     In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
functions  of  this  kind. 


*124.  A  function  is  said  to  be  linear  when  it  contains  no 
higher  power  of  the  variable  than  the  first ;  thus  ax  +  b  is  a  linear 
function  of  x.  A  function  is  said  to  be  quadratic  when  it 
contains  no  higher  power  of  the  variable  than  the  second ;  thus 
ax3  +  bx+c  is  a  quadratic  function  of  x.  Functions  of  the  third, 
fourth,...  degrees  are  those  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the 
variable  is  respectively  the  third,  fourth,....  Thus  in  the  last 
article  the  expression  is  a  function  of  x  of  the  nth  degree. 

*125.  The  symbol  f(x,  y}  is  used  to  denote  a  function  of  two 
variables  x  and  y ;  thus  ax  +  by  +  c,  and  ax*+  bxy  +  cif+  dx  +  eij  +f 
are  respectively  linear  and  quadratic  functions  of  x,  y. 

The  equations  f(x)  =  0,  f(x,  y)  —  0  are  said  to  be  linear,  quad- 
ratic,...  according  as  the  functions  f(x),  f(x,  y)  are  linear,  quad- 
ratic,.... 

*126.  We  have  proved  in  Art.  120  that  the  expression 
ax"  +  bx  +  c  admits  of  being  put  in  the  form  a  (x  —  a)  (x  —  ft), 
where  a  and  /?  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax3  +  bx  +  c  =  0. 

Thus  a  quadratic  expression  ax*  +  bx  +  c  is  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  two  rational  factors  of  the  first  degree,  whenever 
the  equation  ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0  has  rational  roots ;  that  is,  when 
b*  —  4ac  is  a  perfect  square. 

*127.  To  find  the  condition  that  a  quadratic  function  of  x.,  y 
may  be  resolved  into  two  linear  factors. 

Denote  the  function  by  f(x,  y)  where 

by* 
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*305.      The  series  whose  general  term  is  — r. r—  is  convergent 

11  (logn)p 

if  p  >  1,  and  divergent  if  p  =  1,  or  p  <  1. 

By  the  preceding  article  the  series  will  be  convergent  or 
divergent  for  the  same  values  of  p  as  the  series  whose  general 
term  is 

„     _     J_  '          1  1  _1 

X  a-~(loga')' '    C  l'   (n  log  a)1' '   ° '"'   (log  a)"  *  n" ' 

The  constant  factor  -. -.-  is  common  to  every  term  ;  there- 

(log  a)' 

fore  the  given  series  will  be  convergent  or  divergent  for  the  same 

values  of  n  as  the  series  whose  general  term  is  — .     Hence  the 

np 

required  result  follows.      [Art.  290.] 

*306.  Tlue  series  xchose  general  term  is  un  is  convergent  or  di- 
vergent according  as  Lim  <n  (  — = 1  J  —  1  i  log  n  >  1,  or  <  1. 

L  V.          V-ln-r  \  '  }  J 

Let  us  compare  the  given  series  with  the  series  whose  general 
term  is  — -^ — . 

"When  p  >  1  the  auxiliary  series  is  convergent,  and  in  this 
case  the  given  series  is  convergent  by  Art.  299,  if 

? 
(1). 


u,t+^  n(logn>* 

Now  when  n  is  very  large, 

log  (n  +  1)  =  log  n  +  log  (  1  +  -  j  =  log  n  4-  -  ,  nearly; 

\  %/  *1 

Hence  the  condition  (1)  becomes 

in 
1  +  -   f  1 


,,     ,   .  Un         /  M'/i  P      \ 

that  is,  -"-  >(1  +  -  II 1  +     /      J ; 

that  is,  J^>i+l+_^_; 

m,  n      ?z  LoQ  n 

•- +1 
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Exampk. 


Diminish  each  constituent  of  the  first  column  by  twice  the  corresponding 
constituent  in  the  second  column,  and  each  constituent  of  the  fourth  column 
by  three  times  the  corresponding  constituent  in  the  second  column,  and 
we  obtain 


Find  the  value  of 

30 

11 

20 

38 

6 

3 

0 

9 

11 

-2 

30 

3 

19 

C 

17 

22 

8      11 

20 

5 

, 

0        3 

0 

0 

15     -2 

36 

9 

7      16 

17 

4 

and  since  the  second  row  has  three  zero  constituents  this  determinant 

=  3 

8     20     5     = 

3     8     20    5 

=3 

0      1    0    =  -  3  |  8    5 

15     36     9 

8     19     5 

8     19     5               '74 

7     17     4 

7     17     -1 

7     17     4 

=  9. 


505.     The   following  examples  shew   artifices  which  are  oc- 
casionally useful. 

Example  1.     Prove  that 


abed 
bade 
c  d  a  b 


-(l)  (a-b-c  + 


-c-d). 


deb 

By  adding  together  all  the  rows  we  see  that  a  +  b  +  c  +  d  is  a  factor  of  the 
determinant;  by  adding  together  the  first  and  third  rows  and  subtracting 
from  the  result  the  sum  of  the  second  and  fourth  rows  we  see  that 
a-b+c-d  is  also  a  factor ;  similarly  it  can  be  shewn  that  a  -  b  -  c  +  d  and 
a  +  b-c-d  are  factors ;  the  remaining  factor  is  numerical,  and,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  terms  involving  a4  on  each  side,  is  easily  seen  to  be  unity; 
hence  we  have  the  required  result. 


Example  2.     Prove  that 


=(a-b)(a-c)(a-d)(b-c)(b-d)(c-d). 


a3     b3     c3 

The  given  determinant  vanishes  when  b-^a,  for  then  the  first  and  second 
columns  are  identical  ;  hence  a  -  b  is  a  factor  of  the  determinant  [Art.  5] 
Similarly  each  of  the  expressions  a  -  c,  a  -  d,  b  -  c,  b  -  d,  c  -  d  is  a  factor  of 
the  determinant;  the  determinant  being  of  six  dimensions,  the  remaining 
factor  must  be  numerical  ;  and,  from  a  comparison  of  the  terms  involving 
bc*d3  on  each  side,  it  is  easily  seen  to  be  unity;  hence  we  obtain  the  required 
result. 
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CUBIC  EQUATIONS. 

575.  The  general  type  of  a  cubic  equation  is 

x3  +  Px*  +  Qx  +  It  =  0, 

but  as  explained  in  Art.  573  this  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the 

simpler  form  x3  +  qx  +  r  =  0, 

which  we  shall  take  as  the  standard  form  of  a  cubic  equation. 

576.  To  solve  the  equation  re3  +  qx  +  r  =  0. 
Let  a?  =  y  +  z  ;  then 

x3  =  y3  +  s3  +  3yz  (y  +  z)~  ya  +  z3  +  3yzx, 
and  the  given  equation  becomes 

y3  +  z3  +  (3yz  +  q)  x  +  r  =  0. 

At  present  y,  z  are  any  two  quantities  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  their  sum  is  equal  to  one  of  the  roots  of  the  given 
equation  ;  if  we  further  suppose  that  they  satisfy  the  equation 
3yz  +  q  =  0,  they  are  completely  determinate.  We  thus  obtain 

,/3  +  ~3  —  _  r       <>,3z3  ——  3   • 

y  +  z  -      ?,      y  z  -       _  > 

hence  y3,  z3  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 


Solving  this  equation,  and  putting 


2 
we  obtain  the  value  of  x  from  the  relation  x  =  y  +  z  •  thus 

r  ~ 


The  above  solution  is  generally  known  as  Cardan's  Solution, 
as  it  was  first  published  by  him  in  the  Ars  Magna,  in  1545.  Cardan 
obtained  the  solution  from  Tartaglia;  but  the  solution  of  the 
cubic  seems  to  have  been  due  originally  to  Scipio  Ferreo,  about 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES.  515 

231.  It  is  known  that  at  noon  at  a  certain  place  the  sun  is  hidden 
by  clouds  on  an  average  two  days  out  of  every  three:  find  the  chance 
that  at  noon  on  at  least  four  out  of  five  specified  future  days  the  Bun 
will  be  shining.  [QUEEN'S  CoLt,  Ox] 

232.  Solve  the  equations 

s?  +  (y-z)2  =  a2] 

y*  +  (*-*?=&[. 

z*+(x-y)*=<?)  [EMM.  COLL.  CAMB.] 

233.  Eliminate  &•,  y,  z  from  the  equations  : 

aP—xy-xz     y*-yz-yx     z^-zx- 
-   -  =-  —  — 


,  and 

[MATH.  TRIPOS.] 


234.  If  two  roots  of  the  equation  a?+p.c~+qx  +  r=0  be  equal  and 
of  opposite  signs,  shew  that  pq  =  r.  [QUEENS'  COLL.  CAMB.] 

235.  Sum  the  series  : 
(1) 


,  .  25  52 

'     /         12     OS     03    '     ft'i     03      AS"*    ......  " 


I2.  23.  33      22.  33.  43  T  n2(n+  1)»  (n  +  2)3' 

[EMM.  COLL.  CAMB.] 

236.     If  (l 


prove  that^48u  +  4=a348n,  and  Agn=a2nAin;  and  find  the  first  ten  terms 
of  the  expansion.  [CORPUS  COLL.  CAMB.] 

237.  On  a  sheet  of  water  there  is  no  current  from  A  to  B  but  a 
current  from  B  to  C  ;  a  man  rows  down  stream  from  A  to  C  in  3  hours, 
and  up  stream  from  C  to  A  in  3^  hours  ;  had  there  been  the  same  cur- 
rent all  the  way  as  from  B  to  C,  his  journey  down  stream  would  have 
occupied  2|  hours  ;   find  the  length  of  time  his  return  journey  would 
have  taken  under  the  same  circumstances. 

238.  Prove  that  the  «th  convergent  to  the  continued  fraction 

^_  _3_  _3_  .    3n  +  1  +  3(-l')n  +  l 

2+  2+  2+  ......  1S    3»+1-(-l)»  +  1  * 

[EMM.  COLL.  CAMB.] 

239.  If  all  the  coefficients  in  the  equation 


be  whole  numbers,  and  if  /(O)  and  /(I)  be  each  odd  integers,  prove 
that  the  equation  cannot  have  a  commensurable  root. 

[LONDON  UNIVERSITY.] 
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PRESS   OPINIONS 

Academy — "A  fitting  complement  of  the  text-book.  .  .  .  We  have  read  a  great 
number  of  these  solutions,  and  have  found  them  well  suited  to  their  purpose,  as  they 
are  concisely  put,  and  yet  no  necessary  steps  are  suppressed." 

Schoolmaster — "  This  Key  to  the  authors'  Higher  Algebra  is  a  companion  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  It  not  only  contains  solutions  to  nearly  all  the  questions  in 
the  original  work,  but  includes  valuable  hints  as  to  processes,  and  judiciously  guides 
the  student  wherever  a  word  or  two  will  help  him  in  his  study,  and  save  time  and 
labour  in  the  elucidation  of  knotty  points.  .  .  .  Such  a  Key  will  be  of  great  use  to 
teachers  generally,  and  specially  serviceable  to  that  large  class  well  known  as  '  private 
students.'  We  can  heartily  recommend  the  volume  as  educational  and  practical  in  an 
eminent  degree." 

Nature — "  The  volume  will  prove  most  useful  to  teachers,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Algebra  without  a  teacher." 
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Saturday  Review — "  To  the  exercises,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
are  added  a  large  selection  of  examination  papers  set  at  the  principal  exam- 
inations, which  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra.  These  papers  are  intended 
chiefly  as  an  aid  to  teachers,  who  no  doubt  will  find  them  useful  as  a  criterion 
of  the  amount  of  proficiency  to  which  they  must  work  up  their  pupils  before 
they  can  send  them  in  to  the  several  examinations  with  any  certainty  of  success." 

Irish  Teachers'  Journay. — "We  know  of  no  better  work  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  junior  teachers,  monitors,  and  senior  pupils.  Any  person  who  works  care- 
fully and  steadily  through  this  book  could  not  possibly  fail  in  an  examination 
of  Elementary  Algebra,  .  .  .  We  congratulate  the  authors  on  the  skill 
displayed  in  the  selections  of  examples." 

Schoolmaster — "  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  volume  to  teachers  seeking 
a  well-arranged  series  of  tests  in  algebra." 

PREFACE 

THIS  book  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  progressive  miscellaneous 
Exercises,  followed  by  a  collection  of  Papers  set  at  recent  Examinations. 

The  EXERCISES  have  been  frequently  tested  among  our  own  pupils,  and  each 
will  be  found  of  suitable  length  for  about  an  hour's  work. 

They  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

Part  I.  takes  in  the  early  rules  up  to,  and  inclusive  of,  Simple  Equations  ;  in 
Part  II.,  Involution,  Evolution,  and  Simple  Fractions  are  introduced  ;  Part  III. 
takes  in  Resolution  into  Factors,  and  Fractions  of  all  kinds ;  Part  IV.,  Quad- 
ratics, Indices,  and  Surds;  Part  V.,  Ratio  and  the  Progressions;  Part  VI., 
Permutations,  Combinations,  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  ;  and  Part  VII. 
consists  of  Papers  of  Miscellaneous  Equations  of  the  most  useful  types. 

The  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  are  more  varied  in  length  and  character ;  they 
will  be  found  to  comprise  specimens  of  papers  set  at  all  the  most  important 
examinations  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Elementary  Algebra  is  required. 
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INCLUDING   QUADRATICS,   INDICES,    AND   SURDS. 

EXERCISE   XLIV. 

1.  Solve  the  equations  : 

(1)  •&»  -  -067  =  '473  +  -071*. 

(2)  33#+35y  =  4,     55^-55y=-16. 

* 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

16^  (x  -  2)  -  8x  (1  -  3#)  +  1. 

3.  Resolve  into  factors  : 

(1)     60a*65-135a267.  (2)     a,-3-3.r2  +  7.r-21. 

4.  Find  the  lowest  common  multiple  of 

32a562  -  32a463  +  8a364, 

5.  Find  the  value  of 


33 


6.     Divide 


3/i      9«2-2m2    .       1 

i i    1)V    


m  +  n 


7.     Solve  the  equations  : 


(2)      a(a;+y)  +  6(^-y)  =  2a,     y  (a  +  &)-^(a-6)  =  26. 

8.  A  dealer  adds  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  price  of  an  article 
to  make  the  selling  price  ;  afterwards  in  selling  oft'  he  deducts 
10  per  cent,  from  the  selling  price  and  then  obtains  a  profit  of 
6  shillings  :  find  the  cost  price. 

EXERCISE   XLV. 

1.  Divide   l-2#  by  l-x  +  2x2  to  five  terms,  and  give  the 
remainder. 

2.  Subtract  the  cube  of  4.r2  -  3  from  the  square  of 
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V/3  +  V/2  v'3-V2 


8.     Simplify 


EXERCISE  XCIV. 

1.     Simplify 

a2  +  24&c-1662-9c2 


*  '     Wb*-9c*-6ac-a* 


2.  At  what  time  between  7  and  8  o'clock  will  the  hands  of  a 
watch  be  directly  opposite  to  each  other  ? 

3.  Find  a  value  of  x  which  will  make 

x*  -  8.V3  +  llx*+  7.v  -  1789 
exactly  divisible  by  x*  +  lx-  1. 

4.  The  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  A.  P.  is  377  ;  the  first  term  is 
11,  and  the  common  difference  is  3  :  find  n. 

5.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  rlh  term  is 


6.  In  what  scale  is  the  denary  number  18*3  represented  by 
20-3? 

Prove  that  1  '2544  is  a  perfect  square  in  any  scale  whose  radix 
is  greater  than  5. 

7.  Five  times  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  5 
together  is  equal  to  eighteen  times  the  number  of  combinations 
of  n  -  2  things  3  together  :  find  n. 

8.  Write  down  the  (£  +  1)*  term  of  .-,  ,  and  the  first 

\1      txtj 

two  terms  of  the  expansion  of 


-2.r)2 
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XLII. 

Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,     December,  1898. 

1.  Arrange  the  following  in  ascending  powers  of  x  and  collect 
coefficients  : 

a3  +  a%-  +  A-3  +  bx*  +  &x  +  box  -  2  (a  +  6)  .r-  +  (ax  +  fe2)  x. 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of 

2j04.r  —  2/>3.i;2  +  4Jp.r4,  arid  _p4#  +  2/>%2  —  5/Ar3  —  x6  by  P-+JJJ- 

3.  JT  is  taken  »  times  from  Y  with  remainder  Z.    If  mZ=  A' 
show  that  Z  is  the  G.C.M.  of  JT  and  Y. 

4.  Simplify 

_  2  /*+y\« 

' 


_ 

Vv  -4^  l 

\./' 

5.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

1  -  6;r  +  1  8^2  - 
showing  the  full  working. 

6.  Solve  the  equations  : 


(ii) 

7.  An  excursion  train  carries  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers,  760  in  all.     The  first  class  fare  is  Is.  Gd.,  second 
5s.  6d.,  third  4s.     There  are  twice  as  many  first  as  second  class 
passengers,  and  the  fares  amount  to  £186.     How  many  second 
and  third  class  passengers  are  there  ? 

8.  I  have  a  quantity.     If  I  invert  it,  I  obtain  the  same 
amount  as  if  1  add  1}4  to  it.     What  is  the  quantity  ? 

9.  (a)     Distinguish  between  an  identity  and  an  equation. 
(6)     Which   of  the   following  are  equations  and  which 

identities  ? 


,    (x  —  a 
*(   2 


2  ~~8a 


43° 


&  <Spedmm  (Eopj)  totU  be  jmeentel)  on  application 
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the  book  has  been  increased  by  more  than  one  half.  The  total  number  of  Examples 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  The  Examples  have  not  all  been  put  at  the  ends 
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what  portions  of  the  Revised  Edition  are  in  the  old  Edition. 
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They  are  9  and  8.     Thus  P  + 1  -  72  =  (t  +  9) (t  -  8), 


. 
We  now  give  some  more  examples. 


Ex.  1. 

21a:2  +  92a;  +  55  =  ^-[212a;2  +  92x2Le  +  21x55]   =^r[<2  +  92^  +  1  155], 

—  1  —  1 

where  t  =  21x. 

We  want  two  numbers  whose  product  is  1155  and  whose  sum  ia 
92.     They  are  15  and  77. 

Thus  2Lc2  +  92*  +  55  =      (t  +  15)  (t  +  77)  =      [21tf  +  15]  [21*  +  77] 


Ex.  2.     Factorize  6a;2  +  x-15. 

6z2  +  a;  -  15  =     [62o;2  +  6x  -  90]  =    [<2  +  1  -  90],  where  t  =  6*. 


We  want  two  numbers  whose  product  is  90  and  whose  difference 
is  1.     They  are  10  and  9.     Thus 

6*2  +  x  -  15  =  g[«  +  10][«  -  9]  =  gffte  +  10]  [te  -  9]  =  [3a  +  5]  [2x  -  3]. 

Ex.  3.     Factorize  lOa;2  -  31»  -  63. 
The  expression  =  -^[102a;2  -  31  x  lOa;  -  630]  =  ^[<2  -  3lt  -  630], 

where  t  =  Wx. 

We  want  two  numbers  whose  product  is  630  and  whose  difference 
is  31.     They  are  14  and  45.     Hence  the  expression 


127.  Such  expressions  as  the  preceding  may  also  be 
factorized  by  guessing.  Thus  consider  Ex.  2  of  the  last 
article. 

Two  quantities  whose  product  is  6#2  are  3x  and  2x.  Also  since 
15  has  the  negative  sign  prefixed,  the  second  terms  of  the  factors 
must  be  respectively  positive  and  negative. 

Assume  then  as  a  first  trial  (2x+  )(3x-  ).  But  since  the 
middle  term  of  the  given  expression  lias  the  positive  sign,  this  trial 
solution,  if  it  be  correct,  must  be  (2.r  +  5)(3;r-3),  and  this  gives  6  as 
the  coefficient  of  x.  Our  trial  solution  is,  therefore,  incorrect. 
Next  try  (2x-  )(3x+  ). 

On  inserting  3  and  5  respectively,  we  have  (2x-3)(3x  +  5),  which 
is  correct. 

The  student  will  find  that  in  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  and 
tedious  to  guess  the  required  coefficients. 
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The  student  will  see  that  we  have  introduced  an  auxiliary 
symbol  a,  to  enable  us  to  form  the  equation  easily  ;  and  that  we 
can  remove  it  by  division  when  the  equation  is  formed. 

Prob.  11.  Four  gamesters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  each  with  a  different  stock 
of  money,  tit  down  to  play  ;  A  wins  half  of  B's  first  stock,  B  wins  a 
third  part  of  Cfs,  C  wins  a  fourth  part  of  D's,  and  D  wins  a  fifth  part 
of  A's  ;  and  then  each  of  the  gamesters  has  £23.  Find  the  stock  of 
each  at  first. 

Let  x  denote  the  number  of  pounds  which  D  won  from  A  ;  then 
5x  will  denote  the  number  in  A's  first  stock.  Thus  4ar,  together 
with  what  A  won  from  B,  make  up  23 ;  therefore  23  -  4ar  denotes 
the  number  of  pounds  which  A  won  from  B.  And,  since  A  won 
half  of  .B's  stock,  23  -  4#  also  denotes  what  was  left  with  B  after  his 
loss  to  A. 

Again,  23  -  4x,  together  with  what  B  won  from  C,  make  up  23  ; 
therefore  4a;  denotes  the  number  of  pounds  which  B  won  from  C. 
Also,  since  B  won  a  third  of  (7s  first  stock,  12.r  denotes  C"s  first 
stock,  and  therefore  8x  denotes  what  was  left  with  C  after  his 
loss  to  B. 

Again,  8x,  together  with  what  C  won  from  D,  make  up  23  ; 
therefore  23  -  8x  denotes  the  number  of  pounds  which  C  won  from 
D.  And,  since  C  won  a  fourth  of  D's  first  stock,  4(23  -  Sx)  denotes 
D's  first  stock  ;  and  therefore  3  (23  -  Sx)  denotes  what  was  left  with 
D  after  his  loss  to  G. 

Finally,  3(23  -  8x),  together  with  x,  which  D  won  from  A,  make 
up  23  ;  thus 

23  =  3(23-&c)  +  :r,  and  hence  x  =  2. 

Thus  the  stocks  at  first  were  10,  30,  24,  28. 

Prob.  12.  The  number  of  men  in  a  regiment  is  960,  and  they  are 
formed  into  a  hollow  square  four  deep  :  find  the  number  of  men  in  the 
front  of  this  square. 

[A  hollow  square  is  a  figure  such  as      

the  adjoining,  where  the  dots  represent 
the  soldiers.  In  this  figure  the  number 
of  men  in  the  outer  side  is  12,  and  the 
men  are  standing  3  deep.  The  number 
of  men  in  this  figure  is  clearly  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  number 
that  would  be  in  the  square  if  it  were 
solid,  and  the  number  that  could  stand 
in  the  unoccupied  centre.  

Now,   clearly,   the   number  of  men       

that  could  stand  in  a  side  of  the  above       

unoccupied  square 

=  number  of  men  in  outer  side  -  twice  the  number  of  rows 
=  12-2x3-12-6  =  6. 
Hence,  in  the  above  case,  number  of  men  =  122  -  62  =  144  -  3< 
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Thus  we  have  a  remainder  — -7 —  ^  -  -j-,  after  finding  four  terms 
of  the  square  root  of  1  -  2x ;  and  so  we  know  that 


279-  Square  roots  by  inspection  Often  the  square 
root  of  a  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  inspection  alone. 

We  know  that  the  square  root  of  a2  +  2ab  +  b2  is  a  +  b, 
that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  first 
and  last  terms  of  the  given  expression. 

Similarly,   if   x*  +  6x2  +  9    have    a    square    root    it    is 
v/(ar4)  +  v/(9),  that  is,  it  is  x2  +  3.     Also  since  twice  the  pro- 
duct of  x2  and  3  is  6x2,  it  is  clear  that  (x2  +  3)2  =  »4  +  Qx2  +  9 
that  is,  that  x2  +  3  is  the  square  root. 

If  again  the  expression  z*  +  9z2  +  16  have  a  square  root  it 
must  be  x2  +  4.  But  since  twice  the  product  of  x2  and  4  is 
not  equal  to  Qx2,  therefore  (a2  +  4)2  is  not  equal  too;4  +  9a2+  16, 
so  that  the  latter  expression  has  not  a  square  root. 

When  therefore  an  expression  can  be  arranged  as  a 
trinomial,  when  expressed  in  powers  of  some  letter,  then,  if 
this  expression  has  a  square  root,  it  is  the  sum  of  the  roots 
of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  this  trinomial. 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  square  root  of  a?  +  b2  +  c2  +  2bc  +  2ca  +  2ab. 
The  expression 

(1) 


and  is  thus  a  trinomial  when  expressed  in  descending  powers  of  the 
letter  a. 

If,  therefore,  the  expression  has  a  square  root  it  will 


and  since  the  second  term  of  (1)  is  twice  the  product  of  a  and 
(b  +  c),  this  quantity  is  the  required  square  root. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  square  root  ofx*-  Vbx5  +  b-xA  -  2bcx2  +  2c.tr5  +  c2. 
Arrange  in  powers  of  c,  and  the  expression 
=  c2  +  2c  (ar3  -  bx2)  +  (a*-  2bx^  +  6V)  *  c2  +  2c  (x3  -  bx2)  +  (re3  - 
and  the  square  root  is  c  +  (x3  -  bxz),  that  is,  x3  -  bx2  +  c. 
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A  quadratic  equation  cannot  therefore  have  more  than 
two  roots. 

335.     Discussion  of  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation. 
The  roots  of  the  equation  ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0  are 


(1) 

(1)  If  bz  be  greater  than  4oc,  then  b-  -  \ac  is  positive  and 
thus  J(b2-4ac)  is  real.     In  this  case  the  two  values,  given 
by  (1),  are  both  real  and  they  are  also  unequal. 

(2)  If  b2  be  equal  to  4ac,  then  b2  -  4ac  is  zero  and  the 
square  root  in  (1)  vanishes.     Thus,  in  this  case,  the  two 

roots  reduce  to  the  same  quantity,  namely  -  — .  In  this 
case  the  two  roots  are  real  and  equal. 

(3)  If  b2  be  less  than  4ac,  then  52  -  4ac  is  negative  and 
thus  J(b2  -  4oc)  is  an  imaginary  quantity.     In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  two  roots  are  both  imaginary. 

Hence  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

ax2+bx  +  c  =  O 

are  real  and  unequal,  equal,  or  imaginary  ac- 
cording- as  b2  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less 
than  4ac. 

If  the  roots  are  real  they  are  not  necessarily  rational. 
Thus  J7  is  a  real  quantity  but  it  is  not  a  rational  quantity. 
In  order  that  the  roots  may  be  real  the  quantity,  62  -  4ac, 
which  is  under  the  radical  sign,  must  be  a  perfect  square. 

Ex.  1.  The  roots  of  the  equation  7#2  +  8.c  +  9  =  0  are  both 
'  naginary,  by  the  previous  article  ;  for  82  -  4  x  7  x  9  =  64  -  252  =  -  188 
-  a  negative  quantity. 

Ex.  2.     The  roots  of  the  equation  Sx2  -  5ix  +  7  =  0  are  equal,  by 
the  previous  article,  provided  that  (  -  5£)2  -  4  x  3  x  7  is  zero, 
that  is,  if  25^  =  4x3x7  =  4x21, 

that  is,  if  5k  =  ±2N/21,  and  then  k=  ±' 

Ex.  3.  Whatever  be  tJie  value  of  m,  prove  that  the,  roots  of  the 
equation  v?  -  2x(m  +  —  J  +  3  =  0  are  real. 

The  roots  are  real  if  f  -  2(  m +— )J  -4xlx3is  positive, 
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For  by  subtracting  one  expression  from  the  other,  we 
have  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  which  is  satisfied  by 
more  than  n  values  of  x,  and  hence  the  coefficients  of  this 
equation  must  be  separately  zero. 

520.  Symmetrical  Expressions.      An    expression 
is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  any  two  letters 
that  it  contains  when,  if  these  two  letters  are  interchanged, 
the  expression  is  unaltered.     Thus  a2  +  b2  and  a3  +  b3  are 
symmetrical  expressions  with   respect  to  a  and   b ;    but 
a3  +  a2b  is  not  a  symmetrical  expression. 

An  expression  is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
any  three  or  more  letters  that  it  contains,  when,  if  any  two 
of  the  three,  or  more,  letters  be  interchanged,  the  expression 
is  unaltered.  Thus 

a  +  b  +  c,   bc  +  ca  +  ab,   and   bc(b  +  c)  +  ca(c  +  a)  +  ab(a  +  b) 
are  symmetrical  expressions  in  a,  b,  and  c.     For  if  any  two 
of  these  letters,  say  b  and  c,  be  interchanged,  each  of  these 
expressions  is  unaltered. 

As  another  example,  the  quantity  a3  +  b3  +  c3  +  Sabcd  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  three  letters  a,  b,  and  c, 
but  not  with  respect  to  the  four  letters  a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

521.  The  only  expression  of  the  first  degree  which  is 
symmetrical  with    respect  to  a  and   b  is   a  +  b,   or   any 
multiple  of  a  +  b,  such  as  L(a  +  b),  where  L  is  any  constant. 

There  are  two  symmetrical  expressions  of  the  second 
degree  in  a  and  b,  namely,  a2  +  62  and  ab.  Also  any 
expression  obtained  by  adding  any  multiple  of  the  first 
to  any  multiple  of  the  second  is  symmetrical.  Hence 
L(d2  +  b2)  +  Mab,  where  L  and  M  are  any  constants  whatever, 
is  symmetrical,  and  the  expression  is  called  the  most 
general  symmetrical  expression  of  the  second  degree  in 
a  and  b. 

There  are  two  such  expressions  of  the  third  degree, 
namely,  a3  +  b3  and  a^b  +  ab2,  and  the  most  general  sym- 
metrical expression  is  L(a3  +  b3)  +  M(azb  +  ab'2'),  where  L 
and  M  are  constants. 

So  of  the  fourth  degree  there  are  three  such  expressions, 
namely,  a4  +  54,  a3b  +  ab3,  and  a2&2,  and  the  most  general  one 
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452.  (428.  )     We  may  apply  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  expand 
expressions  containing  more  than  two  terms. 

Ex.     Expand  (  1  +  2x  -  x2)4. 
Put  y  for  2x  -  3?  ;  then  we  have 


Also 

(2x  -  z2)2  =  (2x)2  -  2(2x)x>  +  (a?)*  =  4a?  -  4ar> 

-  (a-")'  =  8ar»  - 

-  4(2x)  (x2)3  +  (a?)4 

Hence,  collecting  the  terms,  we  obtain 
(  If  2x  -  a?)4  =  1  +  8*  +  20x2  +  8a^  -  2&C4  -  Sar5  +  20s8  -  Src7  +  a8. 

453.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  «)" 
there  are  (n  +  1)  terms. 

The  second  term  contains  x,  that  is  xl  ;  the  third  term 
contains  z2,  the  fourth  re3,  and  so  on,  the  exponent  of  a;  in 
each  term  being  less  by  unity  than  the  number  of  the  term. 

Thus  the  rth  term  contains  af"1,  the  5th  term  z?~lt  and 
the  (r  +  l)th  term  contains  af. 

454.  General  term.     In   the   expansion   of  (a  +  a;)" 
the  term  that  contains  x"  is  called  th^e  general  term,  and 
thus,  by  the  previous  article,  is  the  (r+1)"1  term.     Its 
coefficient  is,  by  Art.  447,  nCr  .  an~r,  that  is, 

n(n-l)(n-2)...(n-r+l)Qn.r^.  (1) 

H 

Since,  as  in  Art.  442, 

n(n-  1)  ...  (n-r+1)    n(n-  1)  ...  (n-r+l)x[n-r 

\r  \rx\n-r 


\r  \n-r  \r  \n-r 

the  quantity  (1)  may  be  written  in  the  form 

p-J^-a-V.  (2) 

[r  \n-r 

The  form  (2)  is  sometimes  more  useful  than  (1).  But 
(2)  cannot  be  used,  as  we  shall  see  later,  for  the  cases 
when  n  is  negative  or  fractional. 
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For  the  Second  Edition  the  whole  book  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  early 
chapters  remodelled  and  simplified,  and  chapters  on  Logarithms  and  Scales  of 
Notation  were  added.  The  number  of  examples  has  been  very  greatly  increased. 

CONTENTS  :  Definitions  ;  Positive  and  Negative  Quantities  ;  Addition  ;  Sub- 
traction ;  Brackets ;  Multiplication  ;  Division.  Miscellaneous  Examples  I. : 
Simple  Equations ;  Problems ;  Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  First  Degree ; 
Problems.  Miscellaneous  Examples  II.:  Factors;  Highest  Common  Factors; 
Lowest  Common  Multiples ;  Fractions  ;  Equations  with  Fractions.  Miscellaneous 
Examples  III.  :  Quadratic  Equations ;  Equations  of  Higher  Degree  than  the 
Second  ;  Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree  ;  Problems.  Miscellaneous 
Examples  IV.  :  Miscellaneous  Equations  ;  Powers  and  Roots ;  Square  Root ;  In- 
dices ;  Surds ;  Ratio,  Proportion,  Variation.  Miscellaneous  Examples  V. : 
Arithmetical  Progression ;  Geometrical  Progression ;  Harmonical  Progression  ; 
Other  Simple  Series.  Miscellaneous  Examples  VI.  :  Permutations  and  Combina- 
tions ;  The  Binomial  Theorem ;  Logarithms.  Miscellaneous  Theorems  and 
Examples  :  Scales  of  Notation.  Answers  to  the  Examples. 

Academy — "  Whatever  gifts  are  required  for  the  composition  of  a  good  school  text- 
book on  a  mathematical  subject  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  upon,  or  to  have  been 
acquired  by,  our  author.  His  Conies  and  his  two  Algebras  are  praised  by  all  teachers, 
and  have  attained  a  large  circulation  in  this  country,  and  besides  are  '  in  very  general 
use  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States.' " 

AthencBum — "This  Elementary  Algebra  treats  the  subject  up  to  the  Binomial 
Theorem  for  a  positive  integral  exponent,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  deserves  the  highest 
commendation.  Mr.  Smith  has  avoided  the  danger,  which,  as  the  preface  shows, 
besets  writers  of  treatises  like  the  one  before  us — that  of  '  paying  too  little  attention  to 
the  groundwork  of  their  subject.'  All  through  the  volume  the  reasoning  underlying 
the  processes  of  algebra  is  kept  prominently  in  view,  and  thus  a  real  interest  is  infused 
into  the  subject,  while  the  educational  value  of  the  study  is  immensely  increased.  This 
valuable  characteristic  of  the  book  is  observable  as  much  in  the  earliest  as  in  the  most 
advanced  chapters,  and  we  doubt  not  that  beginners  will  appreciate  it  The  examples, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  a  notable  feature  of  the  book,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
investigated  them,  are  singularly  well  selected  and  arranged,  and  the  solution  of  them 
on  the  students'  part,  after  careful  perusal  of  the  chapters  to  which  they  are  appended, 
cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  '  for  the  benefit  of  beginners.' " 

Saturday  Review— "  One  could  hardly  desire  a  better  beginning  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats  than  Mr.  Charles  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra.  It  is  instinct  with  the 
merits  which  distinguished  his  previous  ventures,  and  has  the  same  lucidus  ordo.  ,  .  . 
A  very  carefully  selected  collection  of  exercises  adds  considerably  to  the  work. " 

Nature — "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  across  an  algebra  book  which  has  manifestly  not 
been  written  in  order  merely  to  prepare  students  to  pass  an  examination.  Not  that  we 
think  Mr.  Smith's  book  unsuitable  for  this  purpose ;  indeed,  with  its  carefully-worked 
examples,  graduated  sets  of  exercises,  and  regularly  recurring  miscellaneous  examina- 
tion papers,  it  compares  favourably  with  the  most  approved  'grinders'  books.  .  .  .  He 
shows  to  great  advantage  as  a  teacher,  his  style  of  exposition  being  most  lucid ;  the 
average  student  ought  to  find  the  book  easy  and  pleasant  reading.  The  second  set  of 
exercises  on  the  Binomial  Theorem  is  worth  specially  noting.  This  is  a  second  edition 
of  this  well-known  book,  and  differs  from  the  first  in  some  important  particulars. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  early  chapters  have  been  simplified  and 
remodelled.  Chapters  on  logarithms  and  scales  of  notation  form  a  useful  and  valuable 
addition,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  examples.  For  beginners 
this  work  should  prove  invaluable,  and  even  more  advanced  students  would  do  well  to 
glance  over  its  pages." 

Educational  Times — "There  is  a  logical  clearness  about  his  expositions  and  the 
order  of  his  chapters  for  which  both  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters  should  be,  and  will 
be,  very  grateful.  His  treatment  of  the  Theory  of  Indices,  for  instance,  though  really  a 
very  simple  matter,  is  admirable  for  the  way  in  which  it  sets  forth  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  and  then  solves  them." 
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24  MULTIPLICATION. 

With  the  above  definition  multiplication   by  a   negative 
quantity  presents  no  difficulty. 

For  example,  to  multiply  4  by  —  5.  Since  to  subtract 
5  by  one  subtraction  is  the  same  as  to  subtract  five  units 
successively, 

-5=-l-l-l-l-l; 
4x(-5)  =  -4-4-4-4-4 

--20. 
Again,  to  multiply  —  5  by  —  4.     Since 


5  +  5  [Art.  -2$.] 

=  +20. 

We  can  proceed  in  a    similar  manner  for  any  other 
numbers  whether  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  nega- 
tive.    Hence  we  have  the  following  laws  : 
ax        b  =  +  ab  ......  (i)     \ 

(_a)x        b  =-ab  ......  (ii)    j  , 

ax(-6)  =  -a&  ......  (iii)   r 


(  -  «)  x  (  -  b)  =  +  ab (iv) 

The  rule  by  which  we  determine  the  signs  of  the  pro- 
ducts is  called  the  Law  of  Signs :  this  law  is  sometimes 
enunciated  briefly  as  follows  : — like  signs  give  +,  and  unlike 
signs  —. 

39.  The  factors  of  a  product  may  be  taken  in  any 
order. 

It  is  proved  in  Arithmetic  that  when  one  number, 
whether  integral  or  fractional,  is  multiplied  by  a  second, 
the  result  is  the  same  as  when  the  second  is  multiplied  by 
the  first. 
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FACTORS.  99 

EXAMPLES.    XXVIL 

Find  the  factors  of  each  of  the  following  expressions : 
1.     3x2-10x  +  3.  2.     3x2-17x  +  10.  3.    2x2+llx  +  12. 

7.  5x2-38a:+21.          8.  3x2+llx-20.  9.     7x2  -  33x  -  64. 

10.  5x2-38a:  +  48.         11.  7z2+75x-I08.  12.     9x2+130a;-75. 

13.  4x2+21x-18.        14.  4x2  +  4x-15.  15. 

16.  10x2  +  3x-l.          17.  132a^+x-l.  18. 

19.  12y?+5Qx-5Q.      20.  7z2  +  123x-54.  21.     24x2  -  30z  -  75. 

22.  xz  +  4xy  +  Syz.        23.  xz  —  6xy  +  Sy2.  24.     xz-llxi/+18j/1. 

25.  3?  +  5xy-14y~.      26.  a;2  -  25xy  +  loOj/2.  27.    «2-35.Tj/-200i/2. 

28.  3x2-17xj/  +  10/.                       29. 

30.  24X2  -  70xy  —  75y2.                    31. 

32.  x*  -  25a&/2  + 144?/4.                    33. 

34  x3  —  3x2  —  18x.                           35     x^y  —  x2t/2  —  2xws 

102.  It  is  clear  that  the  method  of  finding  by  trial  the 
factors  of  an  expression  of  the  form  pxa  +  qx  +  r,  where 
p,  q,  r  are  known  numbers,  would  be  very  tedious  if  there 
were  many  pairs  of  numbers  whose  product  was  p  and  many 
pairs  whose  product  was  r,  for  there  would  then  be  very 
many  pairs  of  factors  which  would  agree  with  the  given 
expression  so  far  as  the  end  terms  were  concerned,  and  out 
of  these  the  single  pair  which  would  give  the  correct  middle 
term  would  have  to  be  sought.  It  would,  for  example,  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  factors  of  2310a:il-2419a;-9009 
in  this  way. 

Again,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  such  an  expression 
as  Xs  +  Qx  +  7  which  cannot  be  written  as  the  product  of 
two  factors  altogether  rational,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  try  and  guess  the  factors. 

We  therefore  need  some  method  of  finding  the  factors  of 
a  quadratic  expression  which  is  applicable  to  all  cases.  This 
method  we  proceed  to  investigate. 
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186  SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS    OF 

157.  It  should  be  remarked  that  we  cannot  solve  any 
two  equations  which  are  both  of  the  second  degree  •  for 
the  elimination  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  will 
frequently  lead  to  an  equation  of  higher  degree  than  the 
second,  from  which  the  remaining  unknown  quantity  would 
have  to  be  found  ;  and  we  cannot  solve  an  equation  of 
higher  degree  than  the  second,  except  in  very  special  cases. 

For  example,  if  we  have  the  equations  x^  +  x  +  y  =  3  and 
x-  +  y~=5.  We  have  from  the  first  equation  y  =  3  -  x  -  xz  •  and, 
by  substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  second  equation,  we  get 


that  is  x4  +  2x3-4a; 

and  this  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  cannot  be  solved  by  any 

methods  which  are  within  the  range  of  this  book. 

158.  We  can  always  solve  two  equations  of  the  second 
degree  when  all  the  terms  which  contain  the  unknown 
quantities  are  of  the  second  degree.  The  method  Avill  be 
;een  from  the  following  example. 

Ex.  1.     Solve  tbe  equations 


Divide  the  members  of  tbe  first  equation  by  tbe  corresponding 
members  of  tbe  second  equation  ;  we  tben  have 
28     7 


Hence  2  (x2  +  Bxy)  =  7(xy  +  4^)  ; 

.-.      2x2~xy-28y'*  =  Q, 
that  is,  (2x  +  7y)(x-4y)=0. 

Hence  #=4y,  or  x=  —%y- 

I.     If  x  =  4i/,  we  have  from  tbe  second  equation, 


And  therefore  x = 4y  =  =t  4. 
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THE  BINOMIAL    THEOREM.  319 

where 

|n 

c'o  ~  cn  —  *>    ci  ~  c»-l  —  n>    an"    <V  —  cn-r~  1 — iTT     —  • 

''  ?izr 

I.     Put  x  =  1  in  the  above  formula  ;  and  we  have 

2n  =  C0  +  C1  +  C2+  ...  +Cr+  ...Cn. 

Thus  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (I  +x)n 


n 


s 


II.      Again,  put  x  =  -  1  ;  and  we  have 


Thus  <Ae  szt//i  o/"  <7ie  coefficients  of  tJie  odd  terms  of  a  bino- 
mial expansion  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
even  terms. 

III.     Since   cr  =  c,,_r,    [Art.    246]    we    may    write   the 
binomial  theorem  in  either  of  the  following  ways  : 

(1  +  X)n  =  C0  +  C^X  +  C#?  +  .  .  .  +  CjXr  +  .  .  .CnXn, 

or    (1  +  x)n  =  cn  +  CK--&  +  cn_2£C2  +  .  .  .  cn_raf  +  ...  +  c^""1  +  cjx?. 

The  coefficient  of  xn  in  the  product  of  the  two  series  011 
the  right  is  equal  to 

c02  +  cx2  +  c22  +  ...  +  €,*. 

Hence*  c0"  +  c^  +  ...  +cr2  +  ...  cn2  is  equal  to  tiie  coefficient 
of  xn  in  (1  +£c)wx  (1  +#)",  that  is  in  (1  +x)M,  and  this 
2w 
\n 
Hence  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the 


coefficient  is    —    . 


expansion  of  (1  +x)n  is  equal  to 


n  \n' 
_  L_ 

*  See  Ait.  272. 
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356     MISCELLANEOUS   THEOREMS  AND  EXAMPLES. 

The  values  of  A,  £,  C,  ...  can,  however,  be  obtained 
separately  in  the  following  manner.  Since  (i)  is  to  be  true 
for  all  values  of  x,  it  must  be  true  when  x  =  a ;  and  putting 
x  =  a,  we  have  F  (a)  =  A  (a-b)(a  —  c)  ...  ;  and  therefore 
A  =  F  (a)/(a  —  b)  (a  —  c)  . . . .  Similarly  we  have 


and  so  for  C,  D,  ...  . 

We  have  thus  found  values  of  A,  B,  C,  ...  which  make 
the  relation  (i)  true  for  n  values  a,  b,  c,...  of  x ;  and  as 
the  expressions  on  the  two  sides  of  (i)  are  of  not  higher 
degree  than  the  (n  —  l)th,  it  follows  [Art.  272]  that  the 
relation  is  true  for  all  values  of  x. 

Thus 

ET/\  ~W  /  ~\  1 

J?  (x)  Jj  (a)  L 

(x  —  a)  (x  —  b)  (x—  c)  ...      (a  —  b)  (a  —  c)  ...  '  x  —  a 

2x 
Ex.  1.     Resolve  =r-. r-  into  partial  fractions. 

(x  -  i)  (x  -  6) 

2x                 A           B 
Assume  ^7 s»  = r  ^ 5  J 

then  2x  =  A  (x-3)  +  B  (x-1). 

In  this  identity  put  x=l;  then  2  =  A  (-2).     Nowput.T=3; 
then  6=5.2. 

„,,  2x  3  1 

Thus  = — 

(x  - 1)  (a;  -  3)      x  -  3     x  -  1 ' 

Or,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  a;,  we  have 

2  =  A+B,  and  0=-3A-B; 
whence,  as  before,  A  =  -  1,  B  =  3. 

Ex.2.     Find  the  coefficient  of  a?  in  the  expansion  of  -^ 
according  to  ascending  powers  of  x. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES.     VII.  391 

144.  A  cask  was  filled  with  wine  and  water  mixed  together  in 
the  ratio  of  5  :  3.     When  16  gallons  of  the  mixture  had  been  drawn 
off  and  the  cask   filled  up  with  water,  the  ratio  of  the  wine  to  the 
water  became  3  :  5.     How  many  gallons  did  the  cask  hold  ? 

145.  Shew  that,  if 

l.r  -  ay  _cx-az  _  z+y 
cy  -az  ~  by  -ax~  x  +  z' 

then  will  each  fraction  he  equal  to  -  unless  b  +  c  =  0. 

V 

146.  To  each  of  three  quantities  in  geometrical  progression  the 
second  is  added.     Shew  that  the  three  resulting  quantities  are  in 
harmonical  progression. 

147.  Shew  that,  if  a,  b,  c  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression  and 
a,  b,  c  +  1  in  Geometrical  Progression,  then  will 


148.  Shew   that,  if   x  and  y  are  both  positive  and  «<^  —  -, 

1  —  x 

then  will  y  <  n  -  . 
.L  H~  X 

149.  Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 


, 
x     y  a2      b-> 

150.  Expand,  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x,  each  of  the 
expressions  (l-x  +  x2)'1  and  (1  -  x  -  2*2)-1,  and  shew  that,  Up*,  «n 
be  the  respective  coefficients  of  xn  in  the  two  series,  then 

3<7n~P3n=2'H-1. 

151.  Shew  that,  if  2s=a  +  b  +  c  and  2<r3=o3  +  63+c3,  then  will 
(a3-  a3)  (s  -  a)  +  (<r3  -  63)  (s  -  b)  +  (<r>-  c3)  (s  -  c)  =  a* 

152.  Shew  that,  if  *3-a2=y2-  &2=*2-  c-, 

bz-cy     cx-az     ay-  bx 

then  -  +        +-= 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Cambridge  Review — "To  teachers  and  students  alike  we  can  heartily  recommend 
this  little  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements.  The  proofs  of  Euclid  are  with  very  few 
exceptions  retained,  but  the  unnecessarily  complicated  expression  is  avoided,  and  the 
steps  of  the  proofs  are  so  arranged  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye.  Prop.  10,  Book.  IV. ,  is 
a  good  example  of  how  a  long  proposition  ought  to  be  written  out.  Every  now  and 
then  alternative  proofs,  allowable  in  the  Previous  and  similar  examinations,  are  given 
or  suggested.  The  book  is  not,  however,  a  mere  text-book  for  pass  examinations. 
The  candidate  for  mathematical  honours  will  find  introduced  in  their  proper  places 
short  sketches  of  such  subjects  as  the  Pedal  Line,  Maxima  and  Minima,  Harmonic 
Division,  Concurrent  Lines,  etc. ,  quite  enough  of  each  for  all  ordinary  requirements. 
Useful  notes  and  easy  examples  are  scattered  throughout  each  book,  and  sets  of  hard 
examples  are  given  at  the  end.  The  whole  is  so  evidently  the  work  of  practical 
teachers,  that  we  feel  sure  it  must  soon  displace  every  other  Euclid." 

Saturday  Review — "Amongst  the  many  editions  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Plane 
Geometry  produced  recently,  that  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Stevens  will  deservedly  occupy 
a  prominent  place  as  a  class-book." 

Literary  World — "  By  bringing  out  their  new  edition  of  Euclid  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Stevens  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  one  who  is  interested  in  geometrical  teaching,  and 
it  is  a  distinct  advance  on  all  previous  editions." 

Journal  of  Education— "The  most  complete  introduction  to  plane  geometry 
based  on  Euclid's  Elements  that  we  have  yet  seen." 
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Irish  Teachers'  Journal — "  It  must  rank  as  one  of  the  very  beat  editions  of  Euclid 
in  the  language. ' 

Athtnaum — "The  joint  authors  of  this  book,  though  adhering  pretty  closely  to 
Euclid's  arrangement  and  reasoning,  have  nevertheless  ventured  to  make  several 
important  alterations.  These  changes  will,  almost  without  exception,  obtain  entire 
approval.  .  .  .  Exercises  and  notes  are  abundant,  and  there  are  several  interesting  and 
useful  propositions  which,  though  strictly  belonging  to  more  modern  and  more  advanced 
geometry,  may  be  perfectly  understood  by  any  student  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary 
text.  Lest  timid  teachers,  with  the  fear  of  conservative  examiners  before  their  eyes, 
should  imagine  that  the  book  contains  too  many  or  too  sweeping  innovations,  we  may 
state  that  wherever  any  serious  departure  is  made  from  Euclid's  method,  it  is  put  into 
the  form  of  an  alternative  proof,  Euclid's  proof  being  given  as  well.  The  work  will 
be  received  with  favour  by  practical  teachers." 

Nature— "We  have  here  the  completion  of  a  work  which  in  its  first  instalment 
(Books  I.  and  II.)  has  already  won  a  considerable  amount  of  favourable  notice  from 
teachers.  The  end  has  crowned  the  work  in  a  similar  satisfactory  manner.  .  .  .  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  text,  and  the 
difficulties  which  delay  beginners  have  been  carefully  smoothed  and  explained.  The 
ordinary  proofs  have  been  adhered  to  as  much  as  possible,  and  .  .  .  changes  have 
been  adopted  only  where  the  old  text  has  been  generally  found  the  cause  of  diffi- 
culty. .  .  .  The  subject  of  proportion  has  been  treated  on  the  system  advocated  by  De 
Morgan,  and  here  great  use  has  been  made  of  the  admirable  exposition  of  it  given  in  the 
Association's  (A.  I.G.T. )  text-book.  The  principal  propositions  have  been  established  in 
a  clear  manner,  both  from  the  algebraical  and  geometrical  definitions  of  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, and  the  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  treatment  is  well  brought  about. 
The  whole  of  this  part  forms  a  good  introduction  to  the  sixth  book.  .  .  .  The  explana- 
tory matter  and  additional  sections  contain  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  looked  for  nowadays, 
and  includearticlesonharmonicsection, centres  of  similarity  and  similitude,  pole  andpolar, 
radical  axes  and  transversals.  The  exercises  in  the  text  are  well  graduated,  and  should 
bring  out  the  pupils'  acquaintance  with,  and  mastery  over,  the  propositions  to  which 
they  are  appended.  More  'difficult  problems  are  led  up  to  by  the  solution  of  typical 
examples.  In  conclusion,  we  need  only  say  the  work  before  us  contains  all  that 
is  needful  to  a  student,  who,  if  he  has  this,  will  require  no  other  text-book  to 
become  an  expert  geometer." 

KEY  TO  "A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS." 
Books  I.-IV.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  6d. 
Books  VI.  and  XI.     Crown  8vo.     3*.  6d. 
Books  I.-VI.  and  XI.     Crowe.  8vo.     8*.  6d. 

Of  the  530  Public  Schools,  Grammar  Schools,  Training  Colleges,  and  Girls' 
High  Schools  using  Messrs.  Hall  £  Knight's  Elementary  Algebra,  295  use  Messrs. 
Hall  &  Stevens'  Elements  of  Euclid,  besides  the  following : — King's  College ; 
Glasgow,  Girls'  Grammar  School ;  Norwich ;  Maidstone,  Girls'  Grammar  School ; 
Liverpool,  Merchant  Taylors'  Girls'  School;  Bow,  E.,  Coborn  School  for  Girls; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  High  School  ;  Abingdon,  Grammar  School ;  Alford,  Grammar 
School ;  Andover,  Grammar  School ;  Aston,  King  Edward's  School ;  Audlem, 
Grammar  School ;  Aysgarth  School,  Yorks. ;  Bangor,  Baptist  College  ;  Barnsley, 
Grammar  School ;  Beaumaris,  Grammar  School ;  Bewdley,  Grammar  School ; 
Birkenhead,  Clifton  Park  School ;  Birmingham,  Blue  Coat  School ;  Birming- 
ham, School  Board ;  Blairs,  St.  Mary's  College ;  Bloxham,  All  Saints'  School; 
Brecon,  Christ's  College  ;  Bridge  of  Allan,  Stanley  House  School ;  Brigg,  Gram- 
mar School ; '  Brighton,  St.  Aubyn  House  School ;  Brighton,  A.  H.  Thomas, 
Montpelier  Crescent ;  Bristol,  Grammar  School ;  Brockley,  High  School ;  Broms- 
grove,  Grammar  School ;  Bromyard,  Grammar  School;  Bruton,  Grammar  School; 
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Bungay,  Grammar  School;  Canterbury,  Clergy  Orphan  School;  Cartmel,  Grammar 
School;  Cheltenham,  Dean  Close  School;  Cheltenham,  A.  D.  H.  Bushnell,  12  Suffolk 
Square ;  Chester,  Arnold  House  School ;  Chester,  Mostyn  House  School ;  Chorley, 
Grammar  School ;  Claughton,  Collegiate  School ;  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Grammar 
School;  Clevedon,  Walton  Lodge;  Clifton,  Redland  Hill  House;  Clifton,  G. 
E.  Crawford,  Manilla  Road ;  Colwyn  Bay,  Rydal  Mount ;  Colwyn  Bay,  Pen-y- 
rhos  College ;  Cork,  Grammar  School ;  Dawlish,  West  Cliff  House  School ; 
Derby,  Spondon  House  School ;  Dewsbury,  Wheelwright  School ;  Dover,  Castle- 
mount  School ;  East  Grinstead,  Fonthill  School ;  Enniskillen,  Royal  School ; 
Farnham,  Grammar  School ;  Farnworth,  Grammar  School ;  Gainsborough, 
Grammar  School ;  Galway,  Grammar  School ;  Gillingham,  Grammar  School ; 
Glasgow,  Collegiate  School.  Queen's  Park ;  Glasgow,  Technical  School,  George 
Street ;  Glasgow,  Stonelaw  School,  Rutherglen ;  Greenock,  Academy  ;  Guildford, 
Grove  House  School ;  Guisborough  ( Yorks. ),  Grammar  School ;  Halifax,  Crossley 
Orphan  School ;  Halifax,  W.  Elliott,  Lightcliffe  ;  Halstead,  Grammar  School ; 
Hastings,  Grammar  School ;  Hastings,  Hurst  Court,  Ore ;  Henley,  Grammar 
School ;  Hereford,  County  College ;  Hertford,  Grammar  School ;  Kimbolton, 
Grammar  School  ;  Lampeter,  College  School ;  Lancaster,  Grammar  School ; 
Leeds,  Bewerley  Street  Board  School ;  Leicester,  Mill  Hill  House  School ;  Liver- 
pool, Rev.  R.  W.  Jones,  63  Kremlin  Drive  ;  Liverpool,  Parkfield  School ;  Liver- 
pool, Y.M.C.A.,  Mount  Pleasant;  London,  High  School,  Willesden,  N.W.  ; 
London,  Birkbeck  School,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  ;  London,  Haberdashers'  Boys' 
School,  Hoxton,  N.  ;  London,  Philological  School,  Marylebone,  W.  ;  London, 
Roan  School  for  Boys,  Greenwich  ;  London,  J.  A.  Bower,  10  Ladywell  Park, 
S.E.  ;  London,  Yverden  House,  Blackheath,  S.E.  ;  London,  Streatham  School, 
S.W.;  London,  W.  Ellis'  School,  Gospel  Oak;  London,  Whitechapel  Foundation 
School ;  London,  Parmiter's  School,  Victoria  Park ;  London,  George  Green 
School,  Poplar  ;  London,  Forest  School,  Walthamstow ;  London,  Emmanuel 
School,  Wandsworth  Common  ;  London,  Military  College,  2  Penywern  Road, 
S.W.  ;  London,  W.  Wren,  Powis  Square,  W.  ;  London)  J.  H.  Watkins,  90 
Kensington  Park  Road,  W  ;  London,  Captain  James,  19  Lexham  Gardens,  W. ; 
London,  Polytechnic  Middle  Class  School,  W.  ;  London,  Rochester  House 
School,  Baling,  W. ;  London,  Archbishop  Tenison's  School,  Leicester  Square, 
W.C.  ;  Louth,  King  Edward  VI.  School;  Maidstone,  Grammar  School;  Mai- 
vern,  Colwall  School ;  Malvern,  The  Wells  House ;  Mansfield,  Grammar  School ; 
Marlow,  Sir  W.  Borlase's  School ;  Newark,  Grammar  School ;  Newbury,  Grammar 
School ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Rutherford  College  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eskdale 
Tower  ;  Newton  Abbot,  Grammar  School ;  Pocklington,  Grammar  School ;  Pol- 
mont,  Blair  Lodge  School;  Pontefract,  Kings'  School;  Ramsey  (Hunts.),  Grammar 
School ;  Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  Grammar  School ;  Ramsgate,  S.  E.  College  ; 
Reading,  Park  House  School;  Reading,  School;  Retford  (East),  Grammar  School; 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight  College;  St.  Ives  (Hunts.),  Grammar  School;  Sandbach, 
Grammar  School ;  Santry,  Santry  School ;  Sedbergh,  Grammar  School ;  Shipley, 
Boys'  High  School ;  Solihull,  Grammar  School ;  Steyning,  Grammar  School ; 
Stockton-on-Tees,  High  School  ;  Storrington,  Forge  School ;  Taunton,  King's 
College ;  Tettenhall  College  ;  Thame,  Grammar  School ;  Thetford,  Grammar 
School;  Thorne,  Grammar  School ;  Twyford  School;  Uckfield,  Grammar  School; 
Ulverston,  Grammar  School ;  Ushaw,  St.  Cuthbert's  College  ;  Wakefield,  Gram- 
mar School ;  Wallasey,  Grammar  School  ;  Walsingham,  Grammar  School ; 
Warminster,  Grammar  School ;  Wem,  Grammar  School ;  West  Bland,  Grammar 
School ;  Wexford,  St.  Peter's  College ;  Wexford,  The  Tate  School ;  Win- 
chester, Wellington  House ;  Windsor,  Clewer  House  School ;  Woolwich,  High 
School 
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EUCLID'S  ELEMENTS. 


PROPOSITION  2.    THEOREM. 


If  a  straight  line  is  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
on  the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  contained 
by  the  whole  line  and  each  of  tlie  parts. 


Let  the  straight  line  AB  be  divided  at  C  into  the  two 
parts  AC,  CB. 

Then  shall  the  square  on  AB  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
rectangles  contained  by  AB,  AC  and  by  AB,  BC. 

Construction.     On  AB  describe  the  square  ADEB.     I.  46. 
Through  C  draw  CF  par1  to  AD.  I.  31. 

Proof.     Now  the  fig.  AE  is  made  up  of  the  figs.  AF,  CE : 

and  of  these, 

the  fig.  AE  is  the  sq.  on  AB :  Constr. 

and  the  fig.  AF  is  the  rectangle  contained  by  AB,  AC ; 

for  it  is  contained  by  AD,  AC  ;  and  AD  =  AB  : 
also  the  fig.  CE  is  the  rectangle  contained  by  AB,  BC ; 

for  it  is  contained  by  BE,  BC ;  and  BE  =  AB. 
/.   the  sq.  on  AB  =  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  contained 
by  AB,  AC,  and  by  AB,  BC.  Q.E.D. 

CORRESPONDING  ALGEBRAICAL  FORMULA. 

The  result  of  this  proposition  may  be  written 

AB2=AB.AC  +  AB.BC. 
Let  AC  contain  a  units  of  length,  and  let  CB  contain  b  units, 

then  AB=a  +  6  units ; 
and  we  have 
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PROPOSITION  34.     PROBLEM. 

From  a  given  circle  to  cut  off  a  segment  which  sliall  contain 
an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 


E  B  F 

Let  ABC  be  the  given  circle,  and  D  the  given  angle. 

It  is  required  to  cut  off  from  the  0  ABC  a  segment  which  shall 
contain  an  angle  equal  to  D. 

Construction.     Take  any  point  B  on  the  Ocej 

and  at  B  draw  the  tangent  EBF.  III.  17. 

At  B,  in  FB,  make  the  L  FBC  equal  to  the  L  D.  I.  23. 
Then  the  segment  BAG  shall  contain  an  angle  equal  to  D. 

Proof.     Because  EF  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  and  from 
B,  its  point  of  contact,  a  chord  BC  is  drawn, 
.-.   the  L.  FBC  =  the  angle  in  the  alternate  segment  BAG. 

in.  32. 

But  the  L  FBC  =  the  L  D ;  Constr. 

.'.   the  angle  in  the  segment  BAG  =  the  L  D. 
Hence  from  the  given  0  ABC  a  segment  BAG  has  been 
cut  off,  containing  an  angle  equal  to  D.  Q.E.F. 


EXERCISES. 

1.  The  chord  of  a  given  segment  of  a  circle  is  produced  to  a 
fixed  point :  on  this  straight  line  so  produced  draw  a  segment  of  a 
circle  similar  to  the  given  segment. 

'2.  Through  a  given  point  without  a  circle  draw  a  straight  line 
that  will  cut  off  a  segment  capable  of  containing  an  angle  equal  to  a 
given  angle. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  REVISION. 

1.  Enunciate   the  propositions    from  which   we  infer  that  a 
straight  line  and  a  circle  must  either 

(i)    intersect  in  two  points  ;  or 
(ii)     touch  at  one  point ;  or 
(iii)    have  no  point  in  common. 

2.  Give  two  independent  constructions  for  drawing  a  tangent 
to  a  circle  from  an  external  point. 

Shew  that  the  two  tangents  so  drawn 
(i)     are  equal ; 

(ii)     subtend  equal  angles  at  the  centre  ; 
(iii)    make  equal  angles  with  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
given  point  to  the  centre. 

3.  Enunciate  propositions  relating  to 

(i)    angles  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  ; 
(ii)    similar  segments  of  circles. 

4.  What  are  conjugate  arcs  of  a  circle  ? 

The  angles  in  conjugate  segments  of  a  circle  are  supplementary. 
How  does  Euclid  enunciate  this  theorem  ?  State  and  prove  its 
converse. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  reflex  angle.     What  simplifica- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  proofs  of  Third  Book  Propositions  if  reflex 
angles  are  admitted  ? 

6.  If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  divided  into  six  equal  arcs, 
shew  that  the  chords  joining  successive  points  of  division  are  all 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

7.  Find  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  circles 

(i)    which  pass  through  two  given  points  ; 
(ii)     which  touch  a  given  circle  at  a  given  point ; 
(iii)     which  are  of  given  radius,  and  touch  a  given  circle  ; 
(iv)    which  are  of  given  radius,  and  pass  through  a  given 

point ; 

(v)    which  touch  a  given  straight  line  at  a  given  point ; 
(vi)     which  touch  each  of  two  parallel  straight  lines  ; 
(vii)    which  touch  each  of  two  intersecting  straight  lines  of 
unlimited  length. 

8.  If  a  system  of  triangles  stand  on  the  same  base  and  on  the 
same  side  of  it,  and  have  equal  vertical  angles,  shew  that  the  locus 
of  their  vertices  is  the  arc  of  a  circle.     Prove  this  theorem,  having 
first  enunciated  the  proposition  of  which  it  is  the  converse. 
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THEOREM  11.  Alternando,  or  Alternately.  If  four 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  are  proportionals,  they  are  also 
propoi'tionals  when  taken  alternately. 

That  is,  if  a  :  b  =  x  :  y, 

then  shall  a  :x  =  b  :y. 

For,  by  hypothesis,  -  =  -. 

b    y 

Multiplying  both  sides  by  -, 

X 

i  a    b    x   b 

we  have  _._—_._; 

b    x    y   x 

that  is,  -  =  -, 

x    y 

or  a:x  =  b:y. 

NOTE.  In  this  theorem  the  hypothesis  requires  that  a  and  b  shall 
be  of  the  same  kind,  also  that  x  and  y  shall  be  of  the  same  kind ; 
while  the  conclusion  requires  that  a  and  x  shall  be  of  the  same  kind, 
and  also  b  and  y  of  the  same  kind. 


THEOREM  1  2.  Addendo.  In  a  series  of  equal  ratios  (the 
magnitudes  being  all  of  the  same  kind),  as  any  antecedent  is  to 
its  consequent  so  is  the  sum  of  the  antecedents  to  the  sum  of  the 
consequents. 

That  is,  if          a  :x  —  b  :y  =  c  :z  —  ...  ; 
then  shall       a  :x  =  a  +  b  +  c+  ...  :x  +  y  +  z+  ____ 


Let  each  of  the  equal  ratios  -,-,-...  be  equal  to  k. 

x  y  z 

Then  a  =  kx,   b  =  ky,   c  =  kz,    .  .  .  ; 

/.,  by  addition, 

...=k(x  +  y  +  z+  ...); 


x+y+z+ 
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PROPOSITION  6.    THEOREM. 

If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle 
of  the  other,  and  the  sides  about  the  equal  angles  proportionals, 
the  triangles  shall  be  similar. 


In  the  As  BAG,  EOF,  let  the  L  BAC  =  the  u  EOF, 
and  let  BA  :  AC  ::  ED  :  DF. 

Then  shall  the  A"  BAG,  EOF  be  similar. 

At  D  in  FD  make  the  L  FDG  equal  to  the  L.  CAB :    I.  23. 

at  F  in  DF  make  the  L.  DFG  equal  to  the  L.  ACS ; 
.'.   the  remaining  L  DGF  =  the  remaining  /_  ABC.     I.  32. 

Then  the  A"  BAG,  GDF  are  equiangular  to  one  another ; 
.*.    3A  :  AC  ::  GD  :  DF.  VI.  4. 

But,  by  hypothesis,         BA  :  AC  ::  ED  :  DF; 
.'.    GD  :DF  ::  ED  :  DF, 

.-.    GD  =  ED. 

Then  in  the  A9  GDF,  EOF, 
f  GD  =  ED, 

Because -j        and  DF  is  common ; 

[and  the  L  GDF  =  the  L.  EOF ;  Constr. 

.'.   the  A8  GDF,  EOF  are  equal  in  all  respects ;    I.  4. 
so  that  the  A  EOF  is  equiangular  to  the  A  GDF; 
but  the  A  GDF  is  equiangular  to  the  A  BAC ;  Constr. 
.'.   the  A  EOF  is  equiangular  to  the  A  BAC; 
.*.  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles  are  proportionals;  vi.  4. 
that  is,  the  A8  BAC,  EOF  are  similar. 

Q.E.D. 
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PREFACE 

IN  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Todhunter's  Eudid, 
the  following  are  the  principal  alterations  and  additions  that  I 
have  made : 

(1)  The  text  of    the    Propositions   has    been   simplified    and 
shortened.     A  sparing  use  has  been  made  of  symbols  in  the  place 
of  constantly  recurring  words.     Some  of  the  proofs  (e.g.  II.  13) 
have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  modern  usage,  but  this  has 
always  been  done  subject  to  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

(2)  Considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  arrange  the  book  so 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  each  Proposition  is  commenced  on 
a  fresh  page,  and  may  be  read  by  the  student  without  his  turning 
over  a  leaf. 

(3)  The  proofs  of  Book  V.  have  been  much  shortened.    To  them, 
and  also  to  the  proofs  of  Book  II.,  the  corresponding  algebraic 
formulae  have  been  added. 

(4)  The  more  important  of  Dr.  Todhunter's  Notes  have  been 
appended  to  the  Propositions  to  which  they  refer. 

(5)  The  total  number  of  Exercises  has  been  doubled. 

(6)  The  easier  of  the  Exercises  in  the  previous  edition,  and  a 
large  number  of  additional  ones,  have  been  classified  and  follow,  in 
the  Text,  the  Propositions  on    which   they  depend.     The  more 
important  of  these  have  asterisks  prefixed  to  them,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  results  should  be  remembered  by  the  student  as  part 
of  his  geometrical  knowledge. 

(7)  All  through  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  Exercises  at 
the  end,  which  are  left  to  the  student,  hints  have  been  annexed  to 
the  more  difficult  and  more  important  Exercises. 

(8)  The  Appendix  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  quantity, 
and  the  theorems  in  it  have  been  classified  according  to  the  Book 
to  which  they  refer  and  on  which  they  depend  ;  a  large  number  of 
Exercises  has  been  incorporated  in  it. 
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(9)  Sections  have  been  added  dealing  with  Poles  and  Polars, 
Orthogonal  Circles,  Pedal  Triangles,  The  Pedal  Line,  The  Nine- 
Point  Circle,  Co-axal  Circles,  Harmonic  Ranges,  Inversion,  and  the 
Properties  of  a  Complete  Quadrilateral. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  Propositions  on  these  subjects 
it  is  clear  that  only  a  selection  could  be  made,  but  I  have 
endeavoured  within  the  range  chosen  to  omit  no  important  Pro- 
position. Without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  book  it  was 
impossible  to  prove  all  such  important  Propositions  in  the  text. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  hints  attached  to  those  given  as 
Exercises  will  be  sufficient  for  any  fairly  intelligent  student. 

For  any  corrections  of  misprints  or  errors,  or  any  suggestions  for 
improvement,  I  shall  be  very  gratefiil. 

S.  L.  LONEY. 
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PROPOSITION  47.    THEOREM. 

In  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square  which  is  described  on 
the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  t/ie  squares  described 
on  the  sides  which  contain  the  right  angle. 

Let  ABO  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  the  right 
angle  BAG; 

the  square  described  on  the  side  BC  shall  be  equal  to  the  squares 
described  on  the  sides  BA,  AC. 


Construction.  On  BC  describe  the  square  BDEC,  and  on 
BA,  AC  describe  the  squares  BFGA,  AHKC ;  [I.  46. 

through  A  draw  AL  parallel  to  BD  or  CE,  [I.  31. 

and  join  AD,  FC. 

Proof.  Because  the  angle  BAG  is  a  right  angle,  [Hypothesis. 
and  that  the  angle  BAG  is  also  a  right  angle  ;  [Definition  31. 
.',  CA  is  in  the  same  straight  line  with  AG.  [I.  14. 

Similarly,  AB  and  AH  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Now  the  angle  DBG  =  the  angle  FBA, 

for  each  of  them  is  a  right  angle ;         [Azi»m  11. 
add  to  each  the  angle  ABC. 
.%  the  whole  angle  DBA  =  the  whole  angle  FBC.     [Axiom  2. 
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BOOK  m.  22.    EXERCISES.  149 

[Let  ABCDEF...  be  the  polygon  and  0  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
The  /ABC=2rt.  /°-£/AOC;  /CDE=2rt.  z'-i/COE,  etc.; 
.'.  on  addition,  the  sum  of  the  alternate  angles 

=  2  rt.  /"  x  \  no.  of  the  sides  -  \  all  the  /'  at  0  =  etc.] 

6.  Shew  that  the  four  straight  lines  bisecting  the  interior  (or  the 
exterior)  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  form  a  quadrilateral  which  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle. 

[Let  the  bisectors  of  the  interior  angles  A  and  B,  B  and  C,  C  and 
D,  D  and  A  of  a  quadrilateral  meet  in  E,  F,  G,  H.  Then 

/FEH  =  2rt.  zs- 
and  /FGH  =  2rt.  / 
.  .   /'FEH,  FGH=4  rt.  Ls  -  half  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  ABCD 

=4rt.  zs-2rt.  z»  =  2rt.  /s  ;   /.  etc. 
Similarly  for  the  bisectors  of  the  exterior  angles.] 

**7.  Shew  that  no  parallelogram  except  a  rectangle  can  be  inscribed 
in  a  circle. 

8.  D  is  any  point  on  the  arc  BC  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  A  ;  CD 
is  produced  to  E  ;  prove  that  the  angle  BDE  is  half  the  angle  BAG. 

9,  AOB  is  a  triangle  j  C  and  D  are  points  in  BO  and  AO  respectively, 
such  that  the  angle  ODC  is  equal  to  the  angle  OBA  ;  shew  that  a  circle 
may  be  described  round  the  quadrilateral  ABCD. 

lOo  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  the  sides  AB, 
DC  when  produced  meet  at  O  5  shew  that  the  triangle  AOC  is  equi- 
angular to  the  triangle  BOD,  and  the  triangle  AOD  to  the  triangle 
BOC. 


.  If  any  two  consecutive  sides  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  circle 
be  respectively  parallel  to  their  opposite  sides,  the  remaining  sides  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

[Let  ABCDEF  be  the  hexagon  having  FA,  AB  parallel  to  CD,  DE. 
Then  zFEB  =  2rt.  /"-/FAB  [III.  22]=2rt.  /'-DEC  [I.  29]=/EBC. 

12.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  ;  AB  and  CD  meet 
in  P  ;  AD  and  BC  meet  in  Q  ;  prove  that  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  P 
and  Q  are  at  right  angles. 

[If  0  be  the  intersection  of  the  bisectors,  and  OQ  meet  CD  in  L,  then 

and 
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PROPOSITION  31.    THEOREM. 

In  any  right-angled  triangle,  any  rectilineal  figure  described  on 
the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  siniilur  uml 
similarly  described  figures  on  the  sides  containing  the  right  mujl'. 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  right-angled  at  A : 
the  rectilineal  figure  described  on  BC  shall  be  equal  to  the  similar 
and  similarly  described  figures  on  BA  and  CA. 


Construction.     Draw  the  perpendicular  AD.  [L  12. 

Let  K,  L,  M  be  the  similar  and  similarly  described  figures 
on  BC,  CA,  and  AB. 

Proof.     Because  AD  is  drawn  from  the  right  angle  A  per- 
pendicular to  BC, 

the  ACBA  is  similar  to  the  AABD ;  [VL  8. 

.-.  BC:BA::BA:BD;  [VL  Def.  2. 

.-.  BC  :  BD  ::   K  :  M;  [VL  20,  Cor.  2. 

and  inversely,  BD  :  BC  ::  M  :  K.  [V.  B. 

Similarly,      CD  :  BC  ::   L    :K; 

.-.as  BD  and   CD   together  are  to   BC   so  are   L  and   M 
together  to  K.  [y-  24- 

But  BD  and  CD  together  =  BC; 
.-.  the  figure  K  =  the  figures  L  and  M.  [V.  A. 

Wherefore,  in  any  right-angled  triangle,  etc.  [Q.B.D. 


Note.     Of  this  general  proposition  I.  47  is  a  particular  caae. 
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EXERCISES. 

*=&!.  The  straight  line  joining  two  points,  A  and  B,  is  the  polar  of 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  polars  of  A  and  B. 

[Let  the  latter  intersect  at  T ;  then  A  lies  on  the  polar  of  T,  since 
T  lies  on  the  polar  of  A  (43) ;  so  B  lies  on  the  polar  of  T ;  .'.  AB  is 
the  polar  of  T.] 

^=^2.  The  point  of  intersection  of  any  two  straight  lines  is  the  pole 
of  the  straight  line  joining  their  poles. 

4£*3.  Find  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  all  straight  lines  which  pass 
through  a  given  point.  [Use  Art.  43.] 

*^=4.  A  and  B  are  two  points  in  a  plane  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
C ;  AX  and  BY  are  the  perpendiculars  from  A  and  B  on  the  polars  of 
B  and  A  respectively  ;  prove  that  the  rectangles  CA .  BY  and  CB .  AX 
are  equal.  [Salmon's  Theorem.] 

[Let  the  polar  of  A  meet  CA  in  M,  and  that  of  B  meet  CB  in  N ; 
also  draw  AU,  BV  perpr  to  CB,  CA  respectively. 

Then  A,  V,  U,  B  lie  on  a  circle  ;    .-.   CU  ,  CB  =  CA  .  CV.    [III.  36. 

But  CN  .  CB  =  CM  .  CA  =  sq.  on  radius  (Art.  42).     Subtract  ; 
,-.  CB  .  NU  =  CA  .  MV,  i.e.  CB  .  AX  =  CA  .  BY.] 

44.  Orthogonal  Circles.  Def.  Two  circles  are  said  to  intersect 
orthogonally  when  the  tangents  at  their  points  of  intersection  are  at 
right  angles. 


If  the  two  circles  intersect  at  P,  the  radii  OtP  and  02P,  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  tangents  at  P,  must  also  be  at  right  angles. 

Hence  O1022=01P2  +  O2P2, 

i.e.  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  radii, 

Also  the  tangent  from  02  to  the  other  circle  is  equal  to  the  radius  a.2, 
i.  e.  if  two  circles  be  orthogonal  the  length  of  the  tangent  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  one  circle  to  the  second  circle  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  first. 

Either  of  these  two  conditions  will  determine  whether  the  circles  are 
orthogonal. 

It  follows  that  if  we  want  the  circle  whose  centre  is  02  which  shall 
cut  a  given  circle,  centre  Oj,  orthogonally,  we  must  take  its  radius 
equal  to  the  tangent  from  02  to  the  given  circle. 
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COMPLETE  QUADRILATERALS. 

106.  Let  ABCD  be  an  ordinary  Euclidean  quadrilateral.     Let  AD 
and  BC  be  produced  to  meet  in  P,  and  let  AB  and  CD  meet  in  Q. 
The  figure  is  now  said  to  be  a  complete  quadrilateral,  since  it  gives  all 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  four  lines  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA  produced 
indefinitely. 

The  straight  line  PQ  is  called  the  third  diagonal,  the  other  two 
being  AC  and  BD. 

Also,  if  AC,  BD  meet  in  R,  then  P,  Q,  and  R  are  called  the  three 
vertices. 

107.  The  middle  points  of  the  diagonals  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  lie 
on  a  straight  line. 

Q 


Complete  the  parallelograms  QASC,  QBTD. 
Let  AS,  DT  meet  BP  in  U  and  V. 
Then  PC  :  CU  : :  PD  :  DA,  since  CD,  UA  are  IP, 
i.e.  ::  PV  :  VB,  since  VD,  BA  are  ||'; 
.-.  PC:PV::CU:  VB, 

::  CS  :  VT,  since  CUS,  VBT  are  similar  A«; 

.-.  PST  is  a  straight  line  ; 

the  middle  points  of  QP,  QS,  QT  are  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
rp  [Art.  24. 

But  since  QBTD,  QASC  are  p»,  the  middle  points  of  QT,  QS  are 
the  middle  points  of  BD,  AC  ; 

/.  the  middle  points  of  the  three  diagonals  BD,   AC,   QP  lie  on  a 
straight  line. 
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THE  following  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  School  Edition  of  Euclid's 
Elements  of  Geometry.  The  subject  is  treated  in  Euclid's  order 
and  manner,  but  with  no  special  regard  for  the  exact  words  of 
Simson's  translation,  which  appears  to  have  been  scrupulously 
followed  by  many  English  editors. 

Further  explanation  has  been  given  whenever  this  appeared 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  and  we  have  not  hesitated  occasionally 
to  give  proofs  different  from  those  of  Euclid. 

The  changes  we  have  made  in  Book  II.  are  more  considerable 
than  in  Book  I.  We  have  substituted  for  Euclid's  proofs  of  Props. 
9  and  10  the  proof  in  which  the  equality  to  be  established  is  shewn 
directly  from  the  diagram.  Proofs  of  II.  12  and  II.  13  are  also 
given  in  which  the  equality  that  has  to  be  established  is  proved  at 
once  from  the  diagram.  These  proofs  might  be  given  immediately 
after  I.  47,  as  in  Lardner's  Euclid,  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
these  interesting  and  instructive  extensions  of  I.  47  first  appear. 

The  second  book  of  Euclid  is  often  found  to  be  difficult  and 
distasteful  to  beginners  ;  we  hope,  however,  that  the  changes  we 
have  ventured  to  introduce,  and  the  explanations  and  additions 
we  have  given,  will  make  the  study  of  this  important  section  of 
Geometry  more  attractive  and  more  valuable. 

A  few  additional  propositions  have  been  given  in  the  text ;  and 
in  a  note  following  each  book  we  have  grouped  together  the  other 
important  theorems  with  which  the  student  should  make  himself 
familiar  on  a  second  reading.  Most  of  the  examples  which  are 
given  uuder  the  different  propositions  are  very  simple,  and  could 
be  solved  by  an  average  well-taught  student  quite  early  in  his 
study  of  Geometry. 

Abbreviations  and  symbols  for  words  have  been  used  at  an  early 
stage,  because  the  different  steps  of  the  reasoning  are  more  easily 
followed  when  contractions  are  employed  ;  and,  when  students 
are  themselves  required  to  write  out  proofs,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  each  of  the  different  steps  of  the  proof  should  be 
made  to  stand  out  as  clearly  as  possible  by  the  use  of  abbreviations. 
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28  EUCLID. 

PROPOSITION   IX.     PROBLBM. 

To  bisect  a  given  angle,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
angles. 

Let  BAG  be  the  given  angle,  it  is  required  to  divide  it  into 
two  equal  angles. 


A 


Const.     In  AB  take  any  point  D,  and  from  AC  cut  off  a 
part  AE  equal  to  AD.     Join  DE. 

On  the  side  of  DE  remote  from  A  describe  the  equilateral 
triangle  DFJE,  and  join  AF. 

Then  the  straight  line  A  F  will  bisect  the  angle  BAG. 

Proof.     In  the  triangles  ADF  and  AEF, 

AD  =  AE,  [Const. 

AF=AF, 
and  DF=EF;  [Const. 

.'.   the   A*  ADF  and  AEF  are   equal    in   all    respects,   and 
in  particular  [I.  8. 


Therefore  the  angle  BAG  is  bisected  by  AF. 

The  equilateral  triangle  DFE  is  constructed  on  the  side  of  DE  remote 
from  A,  for  the  construction  would  otherwise  fail  if  DAE  happened  to 
be  itself  an  equilateral  triangle.  If,  however,  DAE  it  not  an  equilateral 
triangle,  DFE  can  bo  on  either  side  of  DE. 
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Since  every  |[m  is  bisected  by  its  diagonal, 
A  ABC  =  A  ADC, 


and 


AKFC^AKGC. 


From  A  ABC  take  the  sum  of  the  A§  AUK  and  KFCt 
and  from  the  A  ADC  take  the  sum  of  the  As  AEK  and 
KGC  ;  then  the  remainders  will  be  equal. 


Hence* 


=ir  KD. 


It  should  be  noticed  that  the  converse  of  this  theorem  is  true, 
namely : — 

'If  any  ||m  be  divided  into  four  IP*  by  two  lines  ||  respectively  to  two 
adjacent  tides;  then  if  two  opposite  I)"*  be  equal,  the  other  two  IP*  will  bt 
about  a  diagonal  of  the  given  II"1.' 

Let  GE,  EH,  HF,  FG  be  the  four  |H  into  which  |p  AC  is  divided  by 
lines  ||  to  adjacent  sides,  and  let  ||m  EG  =  ||m  FH.  Then  we  have  to 
prove  that  AKC  is  a  st.  line. 

For,  if  AKC  is  not  a  st.  line,  let  AK  cut  DC  in  the  point  X.  Draw 
XT  ||  to  .4D  and  catting  .4.6  in  Y.  Then  the  complements  GA  and  AT 
are  equal.  Hence  ||m  £T=l|m  A'.B,  which  is  impossible.  Hence  AKC 
mast  be  a  straight  line. 


Ex.  1.     Shew  that  each  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal  of  a 
rhombus,  is  a  rhombus. 

Ex.  2.     Shew  that  each  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal  of  * 
rectangle,  is  a  rectangle. 

'£ 

Ex.  8.    Shew  that  the  parallelograms  DH  and  AF  are  equal. 
Ex.  4.     Shew  that  the  parallelograms  EC  and  QB  arc  equal 
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Ex.  1.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  BO  of  the  triangle  ABC  and 
cutting  the  sides  AB,  AC  in  the  points  F,  E  respectively  to  that  FE  may 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  BF  and  CE, 


[Suppose  the  line  FE  to  be  drawn  as  required. 

Then  it  naturally  suggests  itself  to  take  the  point  0  on  FE  such  that 
FO=BF,  and  therefore  0£=EC. 

Then,  since  BF=FO,  if  BO  be  joined,  /  FOB=  L  FBO. 

But,  since  FOE  is  ||  to  BC,  /  FOB=  L  OBC. 

Hence  0  must  be  on  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  ABC. 

Similarly  0  must  be  on  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  ACB. 

Hence  the  required  line  can  be  drawn  by  the  following  construction*.] 

Const.  Bisect  the  angles  ABC,  ACB  by  the  lines  BO  and  CO,  and 
through  0,  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  bisectors,  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  BC  and  cutting  AB,  AC  in  F,  E  respectively. 

Then,  by  construction,      L  FBO=  L  OBC, 
and,  y  BC  \\  to  FO, 

tOBC=  J.FOB; 

.:   /.FBO  =  /.FOB; 

.-.      FO    =     FB. 
Similarly  OE=EC,  and  .-.  FE  =  BF+CE. 

Ex.  2.     Draw  through  any  point  P  within  the  angle  XOY  a  straight 
line  cutting  the   lines   OX,  OY  in  the  points  Q,  E  respectively   so   that 


*  In  future  the  '  analysis  '  will  be  put  in  brackets,  as  in  this  case. 

The  student  will  find  it  necessary,  in  all  except  the  very  simplest 
cases,  to  make  an  Analysis ;  this  need  not,  however,  be  written  out  for 
an  examiner  in  addition  to  the  Synthesis. 
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Since  AC  is  the  difference  between  AB  and  JIG,  the  above 
proposition  can  be  enunciated  in  the  following  more  interesting 
form : — 

1  The  square  on  the  difference  of  any  two  straight  lines  is 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  lines  by  twice  tJu 
rectangle  contained  by  them.' 

Ex.  1.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  two  straight  lines  ia 
never  less  than  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  them. 

Ei.  2.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  two  straight  lines  ia 
never  less  than  half  the  square  on  the  sain  of  the  lints. 


PROPOSITION  VIII.    THEOREM. 

The  square  on  the  sum  of  two  straight  lines  exceeds  the 
square  on  their  difference  by  four  times  the  rectanyle  contained 
by  the  lines. 


4 D 


S      C 


F      0 


Let  AS  and  EC  be  the  two  given  straight  lines,  placed  so 
that  ABO  is  a  straight  line. 

Cut  off  from  AB  a.  part  AD  equal  to  BC. 

Then  AC  is  the  sum  of  the  given  lines  and  DB  w  the 
difference.  It  is  required  to  prove  that  sq.  on  AC  exceeds  the 
square  on  DB  by  four  times  the  reel.  AB,  BC. 

On  AC  describe  the  square  ACEF.     Through  D,  // 
Hues  parallel  to  A  F  meeting  FE  in  0,  II  respectively. 

From  AF  cut  off  AK=  AD  and  FL  =  AD. 
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Ft • i<J 


E 


"B 


K        o 

But  figure  FK  is  rect.  DF,  FA,  since  FG^FA. 

Hence  figure  FJ£=B(±.  AC. 

From    these    equals    take    away    the    fig.    AK  which   is 

fig.  FH^&g.  EG. 


common ;  then 


But  fig.  FH  is  a  square,  and  *s  .'.  the  sq.  on  AH>  and 
fig.  EC  is  equal  to  rect.  AE,  HE,  for  EC  =  AE. 


Hence 


sq.  on  AH=  rect.  AE,  EH. 


Dsf.  When  a  straight  line  is  divided  into  two  parts  so  that  th« 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  and  one  of  the  parts  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  other  part,  the  line  is  said  to  be  divided  in  'medial 
section.'  The  line  is  also  said  to  be  divided  in  'extreme  and  mean 
ratio,'  for  in  this  case,  as  will  be  seen  in  Book  vi,  the  ratio  of  the  whole 
line  to  one  part  is  eqnal  to  the  ratio  of  that  part  to  the  other. 

The  analysis  [see  page  101]  of  this  problem  will  shew  how  the  above 
construction  could  be  invented,  and  will  enable  the  student  to  solve  other 
analogous  problems. 

Analysis.  Suppose  that  AB  is  divided  in  the  required  manner  at  the 
point  H.  Construct  AFGH,  the  square  on  All,  and  also  the  rectangle 
HB,  BA,  these  being  put  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  AB,  as  in  the  figure. 

Then  it  is  natural  to  complete  the  square  AB,  and  as  FK  is  equal  to 
AC,  we  see  that  DA  is  to  be  produced  to  F  so  that  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  line  produced  and  the  part  produced  may  be  eqnal  to  the 
square  on  AB.  Thus  the  problem  is  reduced  to  a  particular  case  of 
that  considered  in  Prop  B. 
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BOOK  II.  139 

Ex.  1.  If  in  the  diagram  to  Prop.  XI,  CB  and  FO  are  produced  to 
meet  in  JR,  shew  that  DHR  is  a  straight  line. 

Ei.  2.  Shew  that,  if  the  lines  OB,  FC  and  AK  be  drawn,  they  will 
all  be  parallel. 

Ex.  3.  If  FC  cut  AB,  UK  in  P,  Q  respectively ;  then  PP=  QC. 

Ex.4.  |]m  GC=tf*  FB  =  W*  AK. 

Ex.  5.  The  lines  KP  and  HC  are  parallel. 

Ex.  6.  If  KF  cut  AH  in  the  point  X,  HX=BH. 

Ex.  7.  FBia  x'toDH. 

Ex.  8.  If  DTI  and  KB  intersect  in  O,  AO  is  parallel  to  FB,  and 
perpendicular  to  1)11. 

Ex.  9.     The  square  oc  EP  is  five  times  the  square  OB  EA. 

Ex.  10.  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  AB  and  BH  is  three  times  the 
square  on  All. 

Ex.  11.  The  square  on  the  sum  of  AB  and  BH  ia  five  times  the 
square  on  AH. 

Ex.  12.  The  difference  of  the  squares  on  AH  and  HB  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  AH,  HB. 

Ex.  13.  If,  in  the  figure  to  Euclid  II.  11,  a  point  L  be  taken  on  ED 
produced  such  that  EL  =  EB,  and  if  a  square  ALMN  be  described  so  that 
the  squares  AC  and  AM  are  on  opposite  sides  of  ADL;  shew  that  the 
line  BA  will  be  divided  externally  at  N  BO  that  eq.  on  AN  is  equal  to 
rectangle  BA,  £N. 

Ex.  14.  If  X  be  taken  on  HA  such  that  HX=HB,  then  square  on 
I IX  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  HA,  AX* 

[This  result  is  important.  It  shews  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided 
in  medial  section,  an  i  if  the  lesser  segment  be  cut  off  from  the  greater, 
this  latter  is  thereby  divided  in  medial  section.  And  this  process  can  b« 
continued.] 

Ex.  15.  DF  in  divided  in  medial  section  at  A. 
Ex.  16.  DR  is  divided  in  medial  section  at  //. 
Ex.  17.  GX  is  parallel  to  Dff. 

Ex.  18.  Divide  a  straight  line  into  two  parts  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  whole  line  and  one  part  may  be  equal  to  three  times 
Vhe  square  on  the  other  part. 
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Exercises  in  Euclid 

GRADUATED   AND   SYSTEMATISED 


BY 


WILLIAM  WEEKS 

UCOTUBNl  ON   OBOMETRT,    ST.    LUKE'S  TRAINING   COLLEGE,    EXETER 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITED 

NEW   YORK  :    THE   MAOMILLAN   COMPANY 


One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools — "I  think  the  exercises  are 
admirably  chosen,  and  the  system  of  grouping  them  in  sets,  the  governing 
deduction  in  each  set  being  printed  in  large  type,  is  an  excellent  plan." 

Rev.  W.  W.  HOWARD — "  The  best  collection  that  I  know." 

Rev.  F.  BOLTON,  B.A.(Oxon.) — "  No  one  who  works  through  the  exercises 
in  this  excellent  little  book,  which  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  can  fail  to  derive 
great  benefit  from  it.  They  are  so  well  arranged  that  even  a  beginner  will 
find  the  steps  easy,  and  will  soon  by  their  help  acquire  a  good  power  of 
working  deductions.  The  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  knows  how 
Geometry  should  be  taught." 

Mr.  JOHN  PASSMORE,  Assistant  Master,  Hele's  School,  Exeter ;  late  Princi- 
pal of  Brent  Hill  Collegiate  School,  Hanwell,  London,  W. — "An  excellent 
book.  Will  prove  a  boon  to  teachers  as  well  as  students.  I  am  working 
through  it  myself,  and  shall  recommend  it  wherever  I  have  the  opportunity." 
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BOOK  i  EXERCISES  IN  EUCLID 


ON  I.  6 

(a)  Prove  the  corollary  to  this  proposition. 

(6)  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle  with  AB  equal  to  AC  ; 
the  bisectors  of  the  angles  ABC  and  ACB  meet  at  O. 
Prove  that  CO  is  equal  to  BO,  and  thence  prove  that  the 
triangles  AOB,  AOC  are  equal  in  all  respects. 

(c)  SPQR  is  a  square,  and  PT,  QT  are  drawn  so  as  to 
make  equal  angles  with  PQ  :    show  that  ST  is  equal  to 
TR. 

(d)  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle  ;   equal  parts  AD,  AE 
are  cut  off  from  the  equal  sides  AB,  AC  respectively  ; 
BE,  CD  intersect  at  F  :    prove  that  FBC  is  an  isosceles 
triangle. 

(e)  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  having  AB  equal  to  AD 
and  each  of  the  angles  ABC,  ADC  a  right  angle.     Prove 
that  BC  is  equal  to  CD. 

ON  I.  7 

(a)  Can  there  be  two  equilateral  triangles  on  the  same 
base  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  ? 

(6)  If  two  points  be  taken  on  the  same  side  of  a  given 
straight  line  such  that  they  are  equidistant  from  a  given 
point  in  that  line,  they  cannot  be  equidistant  from  any 
other  point  in  that  line. 

(c)  Show  that  the  beams  of  a  roof  keep  the  ridge  in  a 
fixed  position. 

(d)  Two  circles  cannot  intersect  at  more  than  one  point 
on  the  same  side  of   the  line  which  joins  their  centres. 
(Employ  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  method  and  suppose 
that  they  do.) 
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Mensuration  for  Beginners 

WITH  THE 

RUDIMENTS   OF   GEOMETRICAL   DRAWING 

BY 

F.   H.   STEVENS,   M.A. 

FORMERLY  SCHOLAR  OF  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE 

"This  Primer  consists  in  the  main  of  the  First  Course  taken  from  the 
author's  Elementary  Mensuration.  Rules  have,  however,  been  re-stated,  and 
explanations  re-written  with  a  view  to  greater  simplicity ;  moreover,  such  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  as  were  requisite  to  bring  the  work 
within  the  reach  of  pupils  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Geometry." 

The  schemes  of  work  laid  down  by  the  Education  Code  for  Day  Schools  and 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  have  been  considered  in  determining  the  general 
standard  of  the  book  ;  but  its  scope  is  not  limited  to  these  requirements,  the  main 
purpose  being  to  provide  a  practical  introduction  of  the  subject  likely  to  be  useful 
to  all  classes  of  beginners. 

Some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  service  which  the  elements  of  Geo- 
metrical Drawing  may  render  to  Plane  Mensuration.  .  .  . 

The  book  may  be  studied,  and  the  examples  worked  throughout,  without  the  aid 
of  Algebra,  but  for  the  convenience  of  those  learners  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
algebraical  notation,  many  rules  have  been  stated  algebraically  as  well  as  -verbally. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  Times — "A  considerable  amount  of  ground  is  covered,  and  the  whole 
is  written  with  rare  judgment  and  clearness.  We  should  judge  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  produoe  a  book  better  adapted  to  its  purpose." 

Academy — "  This  book  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  the  beginner,  as  us 
contents,  which  are  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  Code,  are  both  simple  and 
concise.  The  rules  are  stated  verbally,  as  well  as  algebraically,  and  the  rudiments  of 
geometrical  drawing  are  also  explained,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  the  only 
necessary  preliminary.  A  good  feature  is  the  inclusion  among  the  examples  of 
questions  for  graphic  solution." 

Guardian — "  The  little  book  is  really  excellent.  Mr.  Stevens  seems  to  us  to  have 
chosen  just  the  elements  that  are  of  use  in  every-day  life,  and,  in  the  notes  and  the 
examples  he  has  worked  out,  to  have  given  sufficient  illustration  of  right  methods. 
Exercises  are  numerous  and  discreetly  tabulated  ;  and — a  point  worth  noticing — a  good 
many  are  set  for  graphic  solution. " 

Scotsman — ' '  Ft  is  expounded  with  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  teachers,  and 
makes  a  capital  book  on  which  to  begin  students  of  its  subject." 

University  Correspondent — "The  main  book  seems  to  us  to  be  admirably  written 
and  got  up  in  attractive  form,  with  just  such  differences  of  type  as  are  a  real  help." 

Educational  News — "This  little  treatise  will  be  found  thoroughly  practical  .  .  . 
the  explanations  are  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  the  examples  numerous  and  graded. 
It  is  worth  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  who  have  this  subject  to 
take.  The  book  Is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  commendation." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  AREA  OF  TRIANGLES. 

60.  In  a  triangle  ABC  it  is  usual  to  adopt  the  letters 
a,  b,  c  to  denote  the  lengths  of  the 

sides  opposite  to  the  vertices  A,  B,  C. 
Thus  we  may  suppose  that  BC 
measures  a  units  of  length,  CA  b 
units,  and  AB  c  units. 

Taking  BC  as  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  then  the  perpendicular  AD 
is  called  the  altitude. 

61.  To  find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  having  given  the  base  and 
altitude. 

RULE.     The  area  of  a  triangle  =  \  base  x  altitude. 

NOTE. — This  rule  is  derived  from  Euclid  L  41,  where  it  is  proved 
that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  half  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  on  the  same  base  and 
of  the  same  altitude. 

Thus  in  the  adjoining  figure  : 
The  area  of  the  triangle  ABC 

=  \  area  of  rectangle  EBCF 
=  \  length  BC  x  breadth  EB 
=  \  base  BC  x  altitude  AD.  **  v 

Example.     Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  16  chains 
15  links,  and  whose  altitude  is  2  chains  50  links. 


Here  area  of  triangle  =  $  base  x  altitude 

=  i  x  16-15  x  25  sq.  chains 
=  20-1875  sq.  chains 

-  2-01875  ac. 

-  2  ac.  0  r.  3  p. 


18-15 

2-5 

82-30 
8-075 

21*0-875 

•JU-1S75 
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121.  The  process  may  now  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 

Example,     Find  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  block  of  granite 
whose  length  is  5  ft.  3'  8",  breadth  3  ft.  5',  and  thickness  2  ft.  4'. 

Length,     5  ft. 
Breadth,  3  ft. 


15  sq.  ft.  11'  0" 

2  sq.  ft.  2'  6"  4'" 

Areaoi\  jg  so    ft  1'  fi"  4'" 

36  cubic  ft.  3'  0"  8'" 

6  cubic  ft.  0'  6"  1'"    4"" 

Volume,  42  cubic  ft.  3'  6"  9'"    4""  =  42  cubic  ft.  513£  cubic  in. 


EXAMPLES  XIII.  B. 
ON  DUODECIMAL  MULTIPLICATION. 

1.  Find  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  solids  in  which 

(i.)  the  length  is  3  ft.  4  in.,  the  breadth  2  ft.  9  in.,  the 

thickness  1  ft.  4  in.  ; 
(ii.)  the  length  is  5  ft.  5  in.,  the  breadth  3  ft.  9  in.,  the 

thickness  2  ft.  8  in.  ; 
(iii.)  the  length  is  6  ft.  7  in.,  the  breadth  2  ft.  5  in.,  the 

thickness  1  ft.  2  in.  3  pts.  ; 
(iv.)  the  length  is  15  ft.  4  in.,  the  breadth  1  ft.  5'  3",  the 

thickness  8'  4". 

2.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  masonry  are  there  in  a  work  in  which 

2160  blocks  of  stone  have  been  used,  each  measuring  1  ft. 
4'  3"  in  length,  1  ft.  2'  in  breadth,  and  10'  8"  in  thickness  ? 

3.  Find  the  weight  of  a  deal  beam  18  ft.  long,  9  in.  wide,  and  6  in. 

4  pts.  thick,  if  one  cubic  foot  of  deal  weighs  57  Ibs. 

4.  Find  the  approximate  weight  of  a  granite  block  whose  dimen- 

sions are  2  ft.  5  in.,  1  ft.  2  in.  4  pts.,  and  9  in.,  it  being  given 
•    that  one  cubic  foot  of  granite  weighs  166  Ibs.    Give  the  result 
true  to  the  nearest  pound. 

5.  Find  to  the  nearest  gallon  the  contents  of  a  rectangular  cistern 

whose  dimensions  are  5  ft.  5  in.,  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  3  ft.  7  in.,  ifc 
being  given  that  1  cubic  ft.  =  6£  galls. 
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ELEMENTARY    MENSURATION 

BY 

F.    H.   STEVENS,   M.A. 

EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE 

"  This  text-book  of  Elementary  Mensuration  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  classes  of  learners.  It  accordingly  includes  a  first  and  second  course.  The 
first  course  provides  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  Geometry  is  confined  to  Euclid's 
First  Book,  and  of  Algebra  to  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  symbols ;  while  a  some- 
what more  advanced  treatment  is  offered  to  students  who  have  mastered  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Euclid,  are  fairly  conversant  with  all  ordinary  algebraical  methods  up  to 
the  Binomial  Thorem,  and  have  made  a  beginning  with  Trigonometry. 

"  The  examples  in  the  first  course  are  therefore  merely  numerical :  they  have 
been  made  as  simple  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  to  those  beginners  who  may  have  occasion  in  the  future  to 
study  some  of  its  practical  applications.  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  higher  course  of  questions  is  to  exercise  and  illustrate  the  student's  knowledge 
of  Geometry  and  Algebra,  and  to  give  to  the  subject  of  Mensuration  a  somewhat 
higher  place  in  a  mathematical  (as  distinct  from  a  technical]  training  than  until 
recently  has  been  claimed  for  it.  ... 

"The  formulae  of  Elementary  Mensuration  are  collected  for  reference  and  re- 
vision in  Chapter  XXIV.,  and  these  are  followed  by  an  exercise  consisting  of 
questions  selected  from  recent  examination  papers." 
PRESS   OPINIONS 

Oxford Magaeine — "Mr.  Stevens  seems  bent  on  making  students  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  processes  employed  ;  and  his  examples  are  excellent.  This  IB  by 
far  the  best  book  extant  on  the  subject." 

Guardian — "Elementary  Mensuration  is  a  book  which  we  can  entirely  recom- 
mend. .  .  .  The  chief  feature  seems  to  be  its  abundance  of  well-chosen  or  original 
examples,  which  are  sub-divided  in  each  set  for  a  junior  and  senior  course.  But  it 
is  no  mere  collection  of  examples ;  the  hand  of  the  experienced  teacher  la  seen 
throughout" 

School  Guardian— "The  volume  is  systematically  arranged,  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  and  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and  a  variety  of  examples  and 
exercises.  It  is  in  every  way  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  and  worthy  of  commen 
dation," 

Nature— "The  large  number  of  original  examples  will  be  found  of  great  assistance 
by  teachers,  and  the  questions,  selected  from  papers  set  by  the  principal  examining 
bodies,  will  prove  of  service  as  tests  of  the  students'  capabilities  in  working  out  mensura- 
tion problems." 

Schoolmaster—"  Very  valuable  suggestions  on  practical  work  are  given  through- 
out the  book.  The  exercises  are  numerous  and  suitable." 

Scotsman—"  While  serving  admirably  as  a  book  on  which  to  begin  the  subject,  it 
takes  its  students  well  on.  Its  exposition  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  large  number  of 
exercises  and  examples  in  which  it  abounds  make  the  book  particularly  suitable  for 
use  in  large  classes." 

Glasgow  Herald—  "Throughout  the  book  numerous  problems  are  worked  o 
clear  and  methodical  manner.  ...  The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  technical  treatise, 
but  as  a  supplement  to  the  staple  subjects  of  an  elementary  mathematical  training,  and 
in  this  connection  it  seems  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired." 
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ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION. 


[CHAP. 


NOTE.  The  above  definition  refers  only  to  a  right  circular  cont. 
Cones  may  exist  whose  axes  are  not  perpendicular  to  their  bases,  and 
whose  bases  are  not  circular.  Such  cones,  however,  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  text-book. 

101.      To  find  the  surface  and  volume  of  a  cone. 

In  the  adjoining  figure  let  the  height  AB  =  /i  units  of 
length,  the  radius  of  the  base  BC  ~  r,  and  the  slant  height 


Then  from  the  right-angled  A  ABC, 

AC2=AB"+BC2; 


or, 


(i)    The  curved  surface  of  cone 

•—  —  (circumference  of  base) 

Z 

x  (slant  height] 


—  irrl  square  units. 


The  whole  surface  of  cone  =  curved  surf  ace  +  area  of  base 


Again,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  volume  of  a  cone  is 
one-third  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  on  the  same  base  and 
of  the  same  height; 

.*.    (ii)     the  volume  of  cone  =  -$  (area  of  base)  x  height 

o 


cubic  units. 
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BY 

REV.  J.  B.   LOCK,   M.A. 

FELLOW  AND  BURSAR  OF  OONTILLK  AND  CAITJS  COLLKOX,   CAMBRIDGE 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

THIS  little  book  has  been  entirely  rewritten  for  this  Second 
Edition.  It  now  contains  (without  the  Appendix)  only  that 
portion  of  the  Trigonometry  of  One  Angle  which  is  required 
in  the  Cambridge  Previous  Examination.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  found  useful  as  a  very  simple  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Trigonometry. 
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PtiESS  OPINIONS 

SCHOOLMASTER.— "The  selection  has  been  judiciously  made, 
and  in  parts  re-written,  especially  when  the  author  felt  that  by  so 
doing  he  could  improve  it.  We  can  well  recommend  the  book." 

SCHOOL  GUARDIAN. —"The  book  is,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, skilfully  compiled,  and  likely  to  be  of  considerable  service  to 
private  students." 

OXFORD  MAGAZINE.— "It  should  be  of  especial  assistance  to 
students  commencing  mechanics  ...  It  may  with  confidence  be  said 
that  no  boy  is  likely  to  make  any  effective  progress  in  such  a  subject, 
who  is  unable  to  master  a  work  in  which  the  explanations  and  general 
arrangement  are  so  clear  as  in  that  before  us." 

CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW.—'1  It  is  very  well  printed  and  the  figures 
are  clear. " 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER.— "Teachers  with  dull  pupils  will  find 
his  work  most  useful." 

INDIAN  ENGINEERING.—"  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this 
book  at  any  very  great  length.  It  is  intended  for  those  students  who 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  sines  and  cosines  for  use  in  the 
study  of  elementary  mechanics.  The  properties  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Ratios  are  so  simple,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  so  easily  acquired,  that 
this  littla  work  will  supply  a  suitable  text-book  for  those  students  who 
have  no  leisure  to  study  the  more  difficult  properties  of  compound 
angles.  But  although  the  work  deals  with  the  most  elementary  parts 
of  the  subject,  the  explanations  are  throughout  eminently  scientific, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  has  explained  the  application  of 
the  signs  plus  and  minus  from  the  consideration  of  angles  and  lines  as 
displacement  of  direction  and  of  distance  respectively.  Great  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy ;  and,  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  teacher  would  find  it  hard  to  add  much  in  the  way  of  supple- 
mentary explanation.  Mr.  Lock's  books  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  statements  contained  in  them ;  the  present  work 
fully  sustains  the  deserved  reputation  of  its  author." 

DUBLIN  EVENING  MAIL.— "The  propositions  are  properly 
arranged  and  clearly  stated.  The  examples  are  numerous  and  judiciously 
graduated.  The  diagrams  and  print  are  remarkably  clear  and  indeed 
beautiful." 
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SOLUTION  OF  RIGHT-ANGLED  TRIANGLES.      27 

Example  1.     In  a  right-angled  triangle,  in  vhich  C  i,  the  right 
angle,  A  is  30°  and  BC  is  10  ft.  ;  solve  the  trianglt. 
Here,      B  =  180°  -  90°  -  30°  =  60°, 
b  ~ 


90/ 


10 


/.     6  =  0^/3  =  10x1-7320... 
=  17-320...  (ft.). 

-  "=  cosec  30°  =  2 ; 
a 

.'.      c=  10x2  =  20  (ft.);  A 

.'.    £  =  60°,  AC=  17-320.  ..ft.,  ,45  =  20  ft. 

Example  2.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  in  which  C  is  the  right 
angle,  A  is  30°  14'  30"  and  AC  is  134-2  ft.  ;  solve  the  triangle,  it  being 
given*  that  tan  30°  14'  30"=  -5831. 

B 


90/ 


Here 


A  134-2  C 

.g  =  90°-300  14'  30"  =  59°  45'  30" 
£  =  tan  A  =  tan  30°  14'  30"  =  '5831 ; 


/.     o  =  6 x -5831  =  134 -2x -5831  ...  =  78-25... 

c=V(a2+62)=V{(78-25)2  +  (  134-2)2}= ^(6123  "0625 +  18009-64)  =  155-3... 
Hence    jB  =  59°45'30";  5(7=78-25...  ft. ;  AB=  155'3  ft. 

•In  practice  a  book  of  Mathematical  Tables  is  used,  from  which  (at  from  a 
Dictionary)  the  numerical  value  of  the  ratio  of  any  given  angle  can  be  found,  or 
from  which  the  size  of  the  angle  having  a  given  ratio  can  be  found.  In  Examin- 
ation Papers  if  a  book  of  Tables  is  not  supplied,  the  necessary  quotations  are 
given  from  the  Tables  (as  in  the  Example  above). 
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THE  SUPPLEMENT  OF  AN  ANGLE, 


59 


67.  To  trace  the  changes  in  sin  A  as  A  increases 
fromO"  to  180°. 

Let  a  revolving  line  OP,  of  constant  length  (r),  turning 
about  0,  make  with  OR  the  angle  ROP  (A),  so  that  the 
angle  ROP  increases  continu- 
ously from  0°  to  180°. 

Draw  PM  perpendicular  to 
OR  or  RO  produced. 
MP    MP 

smA=-op=—' 

Then  as  ROP  increases  from  0°  to  90% 

MP  increases  continuously  from  0  to  r; 
.*.  sin  A  increases  continuously  from  0  to  1 ; 
and  as  ROP  increases  from  90°  to  180% 

MP  decreases  continuously  from  r  to  0; 
.'.  sin  A  decreases  continuously  from  1  to  0. 

68.  To  trace  the  chang-es  in  the  sign  and  magnitude 
of  cos  A  as  A  changes  from  0°  to  180°. 

Let  a  revolving  line  OP,  of  constant  length  (r),  turning 
about  0,  make  with  OR  the  angle  ROP  (A),  so  that  the 
angle  ROP  increases  continuously  from  0°  to  180*. 

Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  OR  or  RO  produced. 
OM    OM 


Then  as  the  angle  ROP  increases  from  0°  to  90°, 

OM  decreases  continuously  from  r  to  0 ; 
.'.    cos  A  decreases  continuously  from  1  to  0; 
and  as  ROP  increases  from  90°  to  180%  OM'  is  drawn 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  its  measure,  which  is  there- 
fore negative,  changes  continuously  from  0  to  -r; 
.*.  cos  6  decreases  continuously  from  1  to  0 ; 
.•.  cos  6  is  negative,  and  changes  continuously  from  0  to  -=•! 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 


56.     To  find  sin  90tt,  cos  90°,  tan  90°. 

Let  ROP  be  an  angle  {-— ^JP 
nearly  equal  to  90°,  let  OP 
be  kept  of  a  constant  length, 
so  that  as  ROP  approaches 
90°,  P  lies  on  a  circle  centre 
0.  Draw  PM  perpendicular 
to  OR. 

Consider  what  happens  as 
the  angle  ROP  approaches 
and  finally  becomes  90°. 

We  notice  that 


(i)    MP  increases  and  tends  to  become  equal  to  OP  •  and 
finally  becomes  equal  to  OP. 

(ii)    0 M  diminishes  and  tends  to  become  zero,  or  0  ;  and 
finally  becomes  0. 

(iii)    OP  is  unchanged. 


sin.  HOP,  i.e.  -fypi  approaches  jyp',  that  is,  1  ; 

and  finally  becomes  1  ; 

.'.  sin90°=l. 

cos  ROP,  i.e.  -j~-p  ,  approaches  ^p  ;  that  is,  0; 

and  finally  becomes  0  ; 

.'.  cos90°=0. 

tan  ROP,  i.e.  -yrr>,  approaches  —  y-  , 


a  fraction  which  is  greater  than  any  assignable  number; 
that  is,  'infinity'  or  oo  ; 

/.  tan  90°  =00. 
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56 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


88.  We  proceed  to  show  that  the  Trigonometrical 
Ratios  of  an  angle  vary  in  Sign  according  to  the  Quadrant 
in  which  the  revolving  line  of  the  angle  happens  to  be. 

From  the  definition  we  have,  with  the  usual  letters, 


Bin  EOP  =        ,  cos  HOP  =        ,  tan  HOP  = 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  II. 


*s 

I.     When  OP  is  in  the  first  Quadrant  (Fig.  i.). 
MP  is  positive  because  from  M  to  P  is  upwards 

(Rule  u.  p.  55.) 

OM  is  positive  because  from  0  to  M  is  towards  the  riyJa, 

(Rule  i.). 

OP  in  positive.  (Rule  m.). 

Hence,  if  A  be  any  angle  of  foe  first  Quadrant, 

sin  -4,  which  is  ~p ,  is  positive; 

OM  . 
cos  A,  which  is  -^ ,  is  positive; 

MP 
tan  Jl,  which  is     „,  is  positive. 
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SIDES  AND  ANGLES  OF  A  TRIANGLE.  199 

241.     Let  s  stand  for  half  the  sum  of  a,  b,  c,  so  that 
(a  +  6  +  c)  —  2s. 

Then,  (b+c-a)=(b  +  c  +  a-2a)  =  (2s-  2a)  =  2  («-«), 
and  (c  +  a  -  b)  =•  (c  +  a  +  b  -  26)  =  (2s  -  26)  =  2  (a  -  6), 

and  (a  +  6  -  c)  =  (a  +  6  +  c  -  2c)  =  (2s  -  2c)  =  2  (s  -  c). 


242.     VI.     Z 

i  .1    .  A          /  8(s  —  a) 

and  that  cos  -^  =  .  /  -^  —  ? 

^       v         oc 

tc^ert  s  stands  for  lialf  the  sum  of  the  sides  a,  b,  c. 

6s  +  c8  —  aa  A 

Now,  since  coa  .4  =  —  ^  --  ,  and  2  sin*  ^  =  1  -  cos  A  j 

MtC  a 

A  AS   ,    -2  _  „« 

/.  2  sin1  £  -  1  -  cos  A  =  1  -  —~-^-  [Arts.  240,  166] 


26c  26c 

a?-(b-cf  =  {g-(6-c)}{«  +  ( 


.    A 


/(8-b)(8-c) 

-V      —  67~ 


Again,  since  cos  A  =  2  cos2  —  -  1  ;  [Art.  166] 

3A  P  +  c'-a* 

.  .  2  cosz  —  =  1  +  cos  -4  = 


—  -  -  ST 

2  2oc 


a      _ 
"  C°S       " 


2  "        46c  46c 


.          A_      /2s.(2s-2a) 
^- 
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ON  TRIANGLES  AND  CIRCLES. 


231 


274.     To  find  the  Radius  of  the  Circumscribing  Circle. 
Fig.  i.  Fig.  n. 

A 

A 


Let  a  circle  AA'CB  be  described  about  the  triangle  ABC. 
Let  R  stand  for  its  radius.  Let  0  be  its  centre.  Join  BO, 
and  produce  it  to  cut  the  circumference  in  A'.  Join  A'C. 

Then,  Fig.  i.  the  angles  £AC,  BA'C  in  the  same  segment 
are  equal;  Fig.  n.  the  angles  BAG,  BA'C  are  supplementary; 
also  the  angle  BCA  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle. 

CB 

Therefore  -77^  =  sin  CA'B  =  sin  CAB  =  sin  At 
A  £ 


. 
an  A 


275.     Similarly,  it  may  be  proved  that 


-  and  that  2K=  .— 
'  sin  C 


Hence, 


sin  A     &in£     sin  C 


Thus   d,   the  value  of  each  of  these  fractions,   is  the 
diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle. 
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Academy. — "It  is  drawn  up  with  that  skill  which  shows  the  writers 
to  be  past  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  is  quite  on  as  high  a 
platform  for  Trigonometry  as  their  previous  books  on  Algebra  are  for 
that  subject.  We  have  read  the  text  with  care  and  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it. " 

Educational  Review. — "The  authors  have  that  instinctive  knowledge 
of  the  needs,  both  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  teacher,  which  only  belongs  to 
the  practical  teacher.  The  value  of  the  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  embody  in  it  the  results  of  their  experience  and  that  they  present 
these  results  in  a  form  so  easily  available  to  teachers  and  students.  .  . 
We  must  also  congratulate  the  authors  on  their  courage  in  postponing 
the  consideration  of  circular  measure,  which  has  generally  been  placed 
so  as  to  intimidate  the  beginner  at  the  very  outset.  We  have  also  to 
notice  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  bookwork.  the  entire  absence 
of  the  pedantic  peculiarities  which  deface  some  well-known  and  other- 
wise excellent  works,  and  the  unusually  good  and  numerous,  and 
excellently  classified  series  of  examples.  We  must  not  omit  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  stress  laid  in  orderly  arrangement  of  working,  especially, 
when  it  is  most  important,  in  logarithmic  working.  The  model  solu- 
tions of  logarithmic  questions  are  admirable.  On  the  whole  it  is  the 
best  elementary  treatise  on  Trigonometry  we  have  seen." 

Lyceum. — "Among  other  distinctive  features  of  the  book  may  be 
mentioned  the  postponement  of  the  subject  of  Radian  or  Circular 
Measure  to  a  somewhat  late  chapter.  This  is  done,  the  authors 
announce,  in  order  to  give  special  prominence  at  the  very  commencement 
to  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  Trigonometrical  Ratios,  and  to 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  at  once  the  necessary  familiarity  of 
Trigonometrical  Identities  and  Equations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
this  book  that  it  is  the  very  best  class-book  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  beginners. " 

School  Guardian. — "This  new  text-book  of  plane  trigonometry  is 
pretty  sure  of  a  welcome  from  those  students  and  teachers  who  have 
already  used  the  other  mathematical  works  by  the  same  authors.  It  is 
certainly  entitled  to  such  a  welcome  by  reason  of  the  many  merits  it 
possesses.  Easy  Identities  and  Equations — perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  elementary  trigonometry  to  young  pupils — are  given  a  much 
larger  space  than  is  ordinarily  allotted  to  them,  while  the  chapter  on 
logarithms  and  their  uses  and  that  on  problems  in  heights  and  distances 
(which  shows  the  practical  side  of  the  subject)  also  receive  special 
attention  .  .  .  The  number  and  variety  of  the  examples,  indeed,  form  a 
leading  feature  of  the  book. " 
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30  ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY.  [CHAP. 

Easy  Trigonometrical  Equations. 

40.  As  a  further  exercise  in  using  the  formulae  of  Art.  29 
and  the  numerical  values  of  the  functions  of  45°,  60°,  30°.'  we 
shall  now  give  some  examples  in  trigonometrical  equation  • 

Example  1.     Solve       4  cos  ^1  =  3  sec  A. 

By  expressing  the  secant  in  terms  of  the  cosine,  we  have 


cos.4  ' 
4  cos2  A  =  B, 


.................................  (1), 

/g 
or  cosA=  -^r-  ..............................  (2). 

Since  cos  30°=^-  ,  we  see  from  (!)  that  4  =  30°. 

• 

The  student  will  be  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  nega- 
tive result  in  (2)  after  he  has  read  Chap.  VIII. 

Example  2.  Solve    3  sec2  0=8  tan  0-2. 

Since  sec2  0  =  1  +  tan2  0, 

we  have  3(1  +  tan2  0)  -  8  tan  0  -  2, 

or  3tan20-8tan0  +  5  =  0. 

This  is  a  quadratic  equation  in  which  tan  0  is  the  unknown 
quantity,  and  it  may  be  solved  by  any  of  the  rules  for  solving  quad- 
ratic equations. 

Thus  (tan  0  -  1)  (3  tan  0  -  5)  =  0, 

therefore  either  tan0-l  =  0  ........................  (1), 

or  3tan0-5  =  0  .......................  (2). 

From  (1),  tan  0  =  1,  so  that  0=45°. 

From  (2),  tan  0=  -  ,  a  result  which  we  cannot  interpret  at  present. 

O 

41.  When  an  equation  involves  more  than  two  functions, 
it  will  usually  be  best  to  express  each  function  in  terms  of  the 
sine  and  cosine. 
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ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY. 


[CHAF. 


Example.     Given  £  =  45°,  c  =  ^l2,  b=,J8,  solve  the  triangle. 
C  sini> 


We  have 


sin  G- 


.:  (7=60°  or  120°, 


and  since  b  <  c,  both  these  values  are  admissible.     The  two  triangles 
which  satisfy  the  data  are  shewn  in  the  figure. 

Denote  the  sides  BC1,  BCS  by  a1(  a.2,  and  the  angles  BAClt  BAC2 
by  Alt  A2  respectively. 


(i)    In  the  A  ABCl  ,         L  Al  =  75°  ; 


(ii) 
hence 


Thus  the  complete 
solution  is 


fC^GO0,  or  120° 
=  75°,  or  15°; 
2    or  - 


EXAMPLES.    XIII.  b. 

1.  Given  a=l,  6  =  ^/3,  ^.4  =  30°,  solve  the  triangle. 

2.  Given  6  =  3x/2,  0=2^/3,  (7=45°,  solve  the  triangle. 

3.  If  (7=60°,  a  =  2,  c=^/6,  solve  the  triangle. 
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XX.]  FUNCTIONS   OP  SUBMULTIPLE   ANGLES.  L'.IT 

If  a  be  the  smallest  positive  angle  which   has  the  given 
tangent,  then  A=nir  +  a,  and  we  are  really  finding  the  value  of 


(1)     Let  n  be  even  and  equal  to  2m  ;  then 


tan  -(TITT+  a)  =  tan 


(2)     Let  n  be  odd  and  equal  to  2m  +  1  ;  then 

tan  -  (»7r+a)=tan    mn  +    +      =  tan       +       • 


Thus  tan  —  has  the  two  values  tan  "    and    tan  (  -  -f-  5  )  • 

£t  2  \**  '"/ 


Example  1.     If  A  =  170°,  prove  that  tan     =  ^ 

A  A 

Here  *-  is  an  acute  angle,  go  that  tan  -  must  be  positive.    Hence 

a  & 

•     ii,    t         i     -  1  =*=  \/l  +  tan'Q  ,  , 

in  the  formula  -  -  —    -  the  numerator  must  have  the  same 
tan  .4 

sign  as  the  denominator.     But  when  A  =  170°,  tan  A  is  negative,  and 
therefore  we  must  choose  the  sign  which  will  make  the  numerator 


u        a  * 

negative  ;  thus  tan  —  = 


2  tan  A 

— 
il 


Example  2.     Given  cos  A  =  -6,  find  tan—  ,  and  explain  the  double 


answer. 

3-4  _  1-cosA  __  '4  _  1 
n  2  ~  1  +  cos^  ~  1-6  ~  4  ; 


Here  all  we  know  of  the  angle  A  is  that  it  must  be  one  of  a  group 
of  equi-cosinal  angles.  Let  a  be  the  smallest  positive  angle  of  this 
group ;  then  A  =  2nir  ±  a. 

Thus  we  have  two  values  differing  only  in  sign. 
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SUMMATION   OF   FINITE  SERIES.  293 

299.     By  means  of  the  identities 

2  sin2  a  =  1  -  cos  2a,  2  cos2  a  =  1  +  cos  2a, 

4  sin3  a  =  3  sin  a  —  sin  3a,         4  cos3  a  =  3  cos  a  +  cos  3a, 

we  can  find  the  sum  of  the  squares  and  cubes  of  the  sines  and 
cosines  of  a  series  of  angles  fn  arithmetical  progression. 

Example,  1.     Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 


28=  {1  -cos2a}  +  {1  -cos  (2o  +  2/3)}  +  {1  -  cos  (2a  +  4/3)}  +  ...... 

=71-  {cos2a  +  cos  (2a 


sinn/3        2a+  {2a  +  (n-  1)2/3} 

—  71  --  ;  -  —  COS  •  -  —  -  •  1 

Bin/3 


Example  2.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

cos3a  +  cos33a  +  cos35a  +  ......  +  cos3(2n-  l)o. 

4/S  =  (3  cos  a  +  cos  3a)  +  (3  cos  3a  +  cos  9a)  +  (3  cos  5a  +  cos  15a)  +  ...... 

a  +  Cos9a  +  cos  loa+  ..... 


|a+(2re-l)a] 
t  2          f 


fa+(2«-l)a)       sm  3na          (3a+(2;z  -  1)  3a) 

-/—    '—  V      — :      —  c6fl|-r 

sm  ba  2 


3  sin  na  cos  no.     sin  Bna  cos  3na 
4  sin  a  4  sin  3a 

300.     The  following  further  examples  illustrate  the  principle 
of  Art.  293. 

Example  1.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 
" 


+  tan-1  —  -+  ......  +tan~1 


- 

.  2.x2  1  +  2.  6.x 

As  in  Art.  249,  we  have 

tan"1  -  -  -^  -  5=tan-1  (r  +  1)  x  -  tan-1ra:; 
1  +  r(r  +  l)  x2 

.:  S  =  tan'1  (n  +  1)  x-  tan-1  x. 
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This  text-book  assumes  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
Trigonometry  up  to  the  Solution  of  Triangles,  and  of  the  simpler  parts  of 
Analytical  Geometry.  For  the  benefit  of  students  who  may  be  beginning 
to  read  the  Differential  Calculus,  occasional  reference  is  made,  in  the 
smaller  print,  to  the  notation  of  that  subject. 

The  Kinematical  Section  is  fuller  than  has  hitherto  been  usual  in  books 
of  this  class  ;  the  treatment  of  independent  velocities  occupies  more  space, 
that  of  acceleration  is  carried  further,  and  such  problems  as  Simple  Har- 
monic Motion  occur  in  their  logical  place. 

Mass  is  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  inverse  acceleration — ratios. 
Newton's  formulation  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  is,  as  far  as  possible,  retained  : 
but  an  attempt  is  made,  following  modern  authorities,  to  interpret  the 
Laws  so  as  to  keep  in  view  the  Relativity  of  Motion.  An  entire  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Work  and  Energy. 

The  Velocity  diagram  and  the  Hodograph  are  constantly  employed  ;  for 
example,  the  former  is  often  of  use  in  discussing  the  Impact  of  Particles, 
and  the  latter  in  discussing  the  Motion  of  Projectiles. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION.  73 

If  now  we  choose  a  certain  particle  A  as  being  of  unit  mass,  a 
particle  B  whose  mass  is  m  is  such  that 

_  magnitude  of  acceleration  of  A  due  to  B    m 
magnitude  of  acceleration  of  B  due  to  A  ~  1 ' 

Thus  the  mass-ratio  of  the  particle  B  to  the  unit  particle  A  is  a 
number  TO,  which  we  may  call  the  mass  of  B. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  another  particle  C,  the  mass-ratio  of 
C  to  A  is  a  number  m',  which  we  may  call  the  mass  of  C. 

If  now  the  particles  B,  C  be  tested  by  experiment,  we  find, 
as  previously  remarked,  that  their  mass-ratio  is  a  constant 
number. 

Moreover,  a  comparison  of  experimental  resitlts  shows  that  this 

number  is  equal  to  5L. 
m 

The  same  is,  of  covrse,  true  of  any  other  particles. 

Thus  there  is  associated  with  each  particle  a  certain  number 
called  its  mass,  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  any  two 
particles  is  equal  to  their  mass-ratio  as  above  defined. 

When  two  or  more  particles  are  rigidly  connected  so  as  to 
form  a  single  particle,  the  mass  of  the  single  particle  is  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  arithmetic  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  separate 
particles  composing  it.  For  instance,  the  mass  of  a  leaden  bullet 
A,  formed  by  melting  together  two  other  leaden  bullets  B  and 
C,  is  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  B  and  C. 

Two  homogeneous  particles  of  the  same  material  and  volume 
are  found  to  have  equal  masses.  Hence  the  masses  of  homo- 
geneous particles  of  the  same  material  are  proportional  to  their 
volumes,  a  result  in  accordance  with  observed  facts. 

The  mass  of  a  particle,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  discussion,  is 
a  constant  scalar  quantity.  The  constancy  of  mass  has  usually 
been  assumed  owing  to  Newton's  definition  of  it. 

Units  of  Mass.  The  British  unit  of  mass,  i.e.  the  body 
regarded  as  a  particle  whose  mass  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be 
unity,  is  a  lump  of  platinum  kept  at  Westminster,  and  called 
the  Imperial  Standard  Pound. 

The  C.G.S.  unit  of  mass  is  y^  part  of  the  mass  of  a  lump  of 
platiniridium  kept  at  Paris,  and  called  the  International  Proto- 
type Kilogram.  This  unit  is  called  a  Gram. 

The  Kilogram  was  designed  to  represent,  and  approximately 
does  so,  the  mass  of  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water  at 
4°  C.  and  760  millimetres  barometric  pressure. 

Our  definition  of  mass  is  now  complete  as  far  as  Galileo's 
axes  are  concerned ;  we  shall  presently  extend  it. 
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PROJECTILES. 


223 


As  we  shall  give  an  independent  proof  of  these  important 
properties  in  the  next  article,  we  leave  the  above  deductions  as 
an  exercise  to  the  student. 

157.  To  find  from  the  hodograph  tlie  range  of  a  projectile  on  a 
given  inclined  plane  through  the  point  of  projection  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  path,  and  to  discuss  the  circumstances 
of  projection. 


(1)  Range.  Let  QQ'  be  the  range  on  the  inclined  plane,  qq' 
the  hodograph  for  the  portion  of  the  path  QQ',  o  the  pole  of  the 
hodograph,  I  the  middle  point  of  qq\  t  the  time  from  Q  to  Q'. 

Then  (§  40,  ii.,  Cor.)  ol  is  the  average  velocity  from  Q  to  Q'. 

Therefore  the  range  =  QQ'  =  ol .  t. 

But  ql  =  lq'=v,  and  therefore  t=—. 
A  9 

XT           xi                    n    °l  •  iQ     %uv       i  ii 

Hence  the  range  =  2  . *-  = — ,  where  u,  v  are  the  mag- 
nitudes of  the  (oblique)  components  of  the  initial  velocity  parallel 
to  the  plane  and  the  vertical. 

This  form  of  the  expression  for  the  range,  which  is  convenient 

to  remember,  may  be  at  once  reduced  to  that  of  the  last  article. 

We  have,  in  fact,  oq  =  V,  ol=u,  lq=v,  angle  qol  =  a~i,  angle 


by  trigonometry, 

Fcosa  Fsin(a  —  {] 

A/  —  __^     . rtj  —  . » i 


and 


2uv 
~g~ 


COS  I  COS  I 

2  F2    cos  a  sin  (a  -i) 
g    '          cos2*' 
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150  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS  OF  SOLIDS, 

21.  Find  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  least  force  which  will 
keep  a  body  weighing  100  Ibs.  at  rest  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  horizontal.  (N.B. — A  graphical 
solution  will  be  accepted.)  (Science  and  Art,  1898.) 


Summary. 

A  machine  is  an  arrangement  for  transmitting  force.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  force  is  generally  altered  in  the  process. 

The  force  applied  to  a  machine  is  called  the  Effort  (sometimes 
called  Power,  but  this  is  not  a  good  term  for  it) ;  the  force  overcome 
is  called  the  Resistance. 

Resistance 

Mechanical  advantage-     __    . — . 
Effort 

In  any  practical  case  the  work  done  by  the  effort  exceeds  that 
done  against  the  resistance,  because  some  work  is  lost  in  overcoming 
friction,  etc.,  in  the  parts  of  the  machine. 

In  a  machine 

Work  obtained 

Efficiency = — — : T-:  • 

Work  expended 

If  a  and  b  are  infinitesimally  small  distances  through  which  the 
effort  acts,  and  the  resistance  is  overcome  at  the  same  time  in  any 
machine,  then 

Velocity  ratio  =  =-• 

Mechanical  advantage  =  Velocity  ratio  x  Efficiency. 

Levers. — The  general  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  of  equi- 
librium is  that  the  moments  about  the  fulcrum  of  the  effort  and  the 
resistance  should  be  equal  and  opposite. 

Levers  are  divided  into  three  classes  according  as  Fulcrum,  Resist- 
ance, or  Effort  is  in  the  middle. 

In  any  simple  machine,  if  there  is  no  friction,  the  work  done  by 
the  effort  may  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  that  done  against  the 
resistance.  Or,  assuming  this  principle,  we  can  find  the  relation 
between  the  effort  and  the  resistance. 

With  a  smooth  inclined  plane  suppose  P  is  the  effort  necessary  to 
sustain  a  body  of  weight  W  on  the  face  of  the  plane,  and  R  is  the 
normal  resistance  of  the  plane.  Let  the  height,  length,  and  base 
be  h,  I,  b. 

(a)  If  P  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  plane, 

P_W_R 

k~T~bm 

(b)  If  P  is  horizontal, 
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PULLEYS.     WHEEL  AND  AXLE.    SCREW.          166 


FIG.  133.— Differential  windlass. 

Suppose  an  effort  P  applied  to  the  handle  to  sustain  a  weight 
W.  Then  the  tension  in  the  rope  is  — .  And  by  moments 
about  the  axis  of  the  drum, 


W 


EXPERIMENT  35.  —  A  wheel-and-axle  is  easily  made  by  attaching  a 
disc  of  wood  to  a  cylinder  of  much  smaller  radius,  or  else  by  turning 
the  whole  in  one  solid  piece.  The  first  plan  is  simpler.  A  wheel  of 
about  8  inches  diameter  and  an  axle  of  1  inch  diameter  and  3  inches 
long  will  do  very  well.  The  wheel  should  be  screwed  firmly  on  the 
end  of  the  axle  with  three  or  four  screws,  nono  of  which  passes 
tnrongh  the  centre.  Two  wire  nails  or  screws  may  then  be  fixed  at 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  axle  to  form  an 
axis  of  rotation,  and  the  arrangement  set  so  that  it  can  turn  on  two 
upright  supports. 

Fasten  strLigs  to  the  wheel  and  the  axle,  and  wind  them  round  in 
opposite  ways. 

First  find  the  velocity  ratio  by  finding  how  far  the  wheel  string 
must  be  pulled  down  to  raise  a  point  of  the  axle  string  by  a  certain 
amount,  say  2  or  3  inches. 
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iron,  oak,  pine,  and  cork,  one  after  another,  into  the  water 
Observe  that  (i)  some  sink  and  others  float,  (2)  of  those 
which  float  some  sink  further  into  the  water  than  others. 
Take  the  objects  which  sink  in  water  and  place  them  in 
mercury.  Notice  that  they  float. 

Partly  fill  a  glass  cylinder,  divided  into  cubic  centimetres, 
and  record  the  level  of  the  water  therein.  Drop  in  one  of 
the  cubic  centimetre  solids  which  sinks,  and  again  read 
the  level  of  the  water ;  put  the  others  in  in  order,  recording 
the  level  of  the  water  after  each  such  addition.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  level  increases  by  I  cubic  centimetre 
division  in  each  case. 

Take  any  solid,  such  as  a  glass  stopper  or  a  marble,  and 
drop  it  gently  into  water  contained  in  the  graduated  glass 
cylinder.  Read  the  level  of  the  water  before  and  after 
dropping  the  solid  in  ;  the  difference  between  these  readings 
will  give  you  the  volume  of  the  solid  in  cubic  centimetres. 

READING  LESSON. 

Some  Things  sink,  others  float  in  Water. — When  you  throw 
a  stone  into  water  what  happens  to  it  ?  It  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
But  if  you  throw  a  piece  of  wood 
into  water  does  it  also  sink?  No, 
it  floats.  By  noticing  what 
happens  when  different  sub- 
stances are  put  in  water  you  can 
easily  divide  them  into  two 
classes.  Those  in  one  division 
all  sink,  while  those  in  the  other 
all  float.  And,  of  those  that  float, 

.....         .  .  FIG.   37.— Some   things   sink,   and 

some  sink  further  into  the  water    others  float,  in  water. 
than   others. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  that  substances  which  sink  in 
water  will  sink  in  every  liquid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  solid  iron, 
or  even  lead,  will  float  upon  mercury. 

Volume  of  Water  displaced  by  Bodies  placed  into  it. — If  we 
put  water  into  a  narrow  glass  cylinder,  and  then  add  lumps 
of  material  of  such  a  size  and  shape  that  they  will  go  into 
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Another  way  is  to  burn  a  little  phosphorus  in  a  sealed  tube 
having  a  pointed  end,  and  then  by  breaking  off  the  end  of  the 
tube    under  water,  the 
volume  of  water  which 
takes  the  place  of  the 
air  used  can  be  found, 
and  its  proportion  to  the 
whole  volume  of  the  tube 
can  be  determined. 

That  the  gas  left  be- 
hind is  really  the  inactive 
part,  which  is  called 
nitrogen,  can  be  proved 
by  quickly  pulling  out 

the    Stopper   of  a   jar  in        FIG.  58.— Phosphorus  uses  up  one-fifth  of  the  air 
whirh     nhnqnhnr  ic    hac    in  the  bottle  when  it  burns,  and  water  rises  to  take 
OSpnorJS    Has    the  place  of  the  air  used. 

been   burnt,  and   intro- 
ducing a  lighted  taper.     The  flame  is  at  once  extinguished. 

Phosphorus  slowly  takes  out  the  active  part  of  the  air  without 
being  lighted. — We  have  seen  that  iron  slowly  takes  the  active 
part  of  the  air  and  combines  with  it  to  form  rust.  And  this 
happens  without  heating  the  iron.  Will  ordinary  phosphorus 
do  the  same  when  it  is  not  alight  ?  This  question,  too,  is  easily 
answered  by  a  simple  experiment.  When  a  piece  of  clean 
phosphorus  is  exposed  to  an  enclosed  quantity  of  air  over  water, 
the  rapid  changes  described  in  the  last  paragraph  take  place 
slowly.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  active  part  of  the  air  is  taken  out.  Burning  phos- 
phorus combines  with  the  active  part  very  quickly ;  ordinary 
phosphorus  but  slowly.  Still,  given  time  enough,  ordinary 
phosphorus  will  remove  all  the  active  part  of  air,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  again  one-fifth  of  the  air 
has  disappeared. 

To  BE  REMEMBERED. 

Phosphorus  readily  burns  in  the  air ;  in  doing  so  it  takes  out  the 
active  part  and  combines  with  it  to  form  a  white  snow-like  powder. 

Phosphorus  can  also,  like  iron,  slowly  take  out  the  active  part 
of  the  air  without  being  lighted. 

When  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  an  enclosed  volume  of  air,  one- 
fifth  of  the  volume  is  used  up,  and  four-fifths  remain. 
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5.  When  would  you  expect  a  man  to  breathe  out  most  carbonic  acid 
gas,  when  sitting  still  or  when  working  hard,  and  why  ? 

6.  Clear  lime-water  is  left  in  an  unstoppered  bottle,  what  happens 
and  why? 

7.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  descend  into  an  old  well  or  mine  which 
has  not  beeen  ventilated? 


LESSON    XVI. 


CARBON  DIOXIDE   IN  THE  AIR. 
PRACTICAL  WORK. 

Things   required. — Spring    water    or   water    saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.      Fresh  watercress.     Test-tubes.     Basin  of 
water.      Splinters.      Glass  jar.     Large  funnel.      Green  leaves. 
Piece  of  sheet  iron  or  tin  plate. 
What  to  do. 

Carbon  dioxide  in  water. — Procure  some  fresh  spring  water, 
which  generally  contains  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  it.     You 

can  see  whether  the  water 
you  think  of  using  contains 
carbon  dioxide  by  adding 
lime-water.  If  there  is  no 
milkiness  the  water  is  un- 
suitable for  the  experimen". 
In  that  case  you  must  pass 
carbon  dioxide  into  some 
water  for  a  little  while  from 
the  delivery  tube  of  an 
apparatus  like  that  in 
Lesson  XIII. 

Oxygen  from  plants. — 
Take  a  bunch  of  fresh 
watercress,  or  water  weeds, 

FIG.  41.— Oxygen  is  given  off  from  fresh  •,         t    •.    •    .  beaker 

watercress  in  bright  sunlight. 

or  glass  jar  and  com- 
pletely fill  it  with  the  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide. 
Cover  the  plants  with  a  funnel  nearly  as  wide  as  the  jar, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

THE  characteristics  of  this  volume  and  its  sequel,  to  which  we  invite 
the  attention  of  teachers  of  practical  physics,  are  briefly  : 

(1)  The  number  and  variety  of  exercises  used  to  exemplify  each  of  the 
principles  dealt  with. 

(2)  The  limitation  of  the  text  to  instructions  for  the  intelligent  per- 
formance of  the  experiments,  and  the  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
the  results  obtained. 

(3)  The  number  of  new  and  simple  experimental  devices  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  various  teachers,  it  has  been  possible  to  incorporate. 
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(4)  The  numerous  illustrations  showing  at  a  glance  the  apparatus 
required  and  the  method  of  procedure. 

Teachers  of  practical  physics,  whether  in  "  Schools  of  Science,"  or 
other  schools  in  which  experimental  work  in  physical  science  forms  a 
part  of  the  curriculum,  may  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
value  of  these  points.  Our  own  experience  in  teaching  and  examining 
has  convinced  us  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  any  scientific  principle  is 
only  obtained  after  many  experiments  designed  to  present  it  under 
different  aspects  have  been  performed  and  studied.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  several  exercises  are  given  under  each  division  of  the  subject. 
When  time  permits  a  student  ought  to  perform  practically  all  the 
exercises,  in  order  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  principles  they  exem- 
plify ;  he  should,  in  fact,  regard  the  exercises  as  he  does  the  examples  in 
his  mathematical  books,  and  work  as  many  of  them  as  he  can.  But 
where  certain  subjects  must  be  studied  in  the  very  few  hours  per  week 
allotted  to  practical  physics  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  make 
a  selection. 

The  descriptive  matter  has  been  curtailed  because  students  only 
require,  in  a  laboratory  manual,  instructions  to  guide  them  in  carrying 
out  experimental  work — they  can  study  the  theoretical  aspects  of  their 
laboratory  practice  from  lecture-notes  and  in  text-books  of  general 
physics. 

CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I. — Measurement  of  Length;  II.,  Measurement  of  Area; 
III.,  Measurement  of  Volume  in  Capacity  ;  IV.,  Measurement  of  Mass 
and  Density  ;  V. ,  Hydrostatic  Methods  of  Determining  Densities  ;  VI. , 
Pressures  on  Liquids  and  Gases  ;  VII.,  Plotting  of  Curves;  VIII.,  The 
Lever,  Parallel  Forces,  and  Centre  of  Gravity;  IX.,  Measurement  of 
Time  and  Angle;  X.,  Parallelogram  and  Triangle  of  Forces,  Friction, 
and  Inclined  Plane;  XI.,  Motion  and  the  Force  of  Gravity;  XII., 
Thermometers,  and  Simple  Observations  with  them  ;  XIII. ,  Conduction 
and  Radiation  of  Heat :  Additional  Exercises  ;  Index. 

PItESS  OPINIONS 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. — "This  book  is  neither  of  too  advanced  a  type  for  the 
scholars  in  a  higher  grade  school  nor  too  elementary  for  students  beginning  their 
course  in  a  Technical  Institute  or  College.  The  experiments  are  sufficiently  detailed, 
and  sufficiently  illustrated  by  diagrams  to  allow  of  correct  working.  Its  bulk  is  not 
needlessly  increased  by  theoretical  explanations ;  it  professes  to  be  not  a  scientific 
treatise,  but  a  practical  text-book,  and  as  such  we  can  recommend  it.  The  diagrams 
are  good  ;  we  would  particularly  call  our  readers'  attention  to  those  on  the  use  of  the 
vernier." 

EDUCATION  A  L  TIMES.— "the  opening  words  of  this  volume— 'You  are  provided 
with  a  foot-rule' — are  typical  of  its  thoroughly  practical  character." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE.— "Ibis  well-illustrated  volume  contains  accurate 
and  lucid  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  and  methods  of  measure- 
ment. .  .  .  The  experiments  are  mostly  simple  and  progressive,  and  the  book  is 
exceedingly  workable  for  a  fairly  large  class." 

BOOKSELLER.— "  This  is  the  first  part  of  a  collection  of  exercises  in  practical 
physics  taught  on  the  experimental  sysf«m  now  so  generally  recognised,  and  one 
advantageous  feature  is  the  number  of  new  and  simple  experimental  devices  which 
it  includes,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  ingenious  and  helpful.  As  the  book  is 
intended  for  actual  work  in  the  laboratory  the  descriptive  matter  has  been  carefully 
restricted,  and  thus  room  has  been  found  for  all  the  principal  elementary  portions  of 
th«  subject." 
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(#)  If  the  area  of  each  small  square  of  the  base  of  a  block  like 
A  in  Fig.  48  is  i  sq.  cm.,  and  the  slabs  are  i  cm.  thick,  how 
many  cubic  centimetres  are  there  in   a   single   slab  of   the 
block  ?    How  many  cubic 
centimetres  are  there  in 
three  of  the  slabs  ?     How 
many   cubic    centimetres 
are  there  in  the  whole  of 
the  slabs  ? 

Now  examine  a  block 
like  B,  Fig.  48,  and  deter- 
mine (i)  the  area  of  the 
base,  (2)  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  in  a 
single  slab,  (3)  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  in 
the  whole  of  the  slabs, 
that  is,  the  volume  of  the 
triangular  prism. 

Proceed  in  the  same 
way  to  determine  the 


C  D. 

FIG.  48.— Determination  of  volumes  of  solids. 


volumes  of  blocks  like  C 

and  D  in   Fig.  48.     The 

area  of  the  base  of  D  can 

be  found  by  placing  the  block  upon  squared  paper  and  drawing 

a  line  around  it.  ^    Measure     in     centi- 

metres the  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  a  rectangular 
block,  and  by  multiplying 
the  three  numbers  together 
determine  the  number  of 
cubic  centimetres  there  are 
in  the  block. 

Parallelepiped, 
(c)  Place    together    two 
triangular  blocks  or  prisms 

to  form   a  cube.     Then  place    the  shaded  block  against  the 

unshaded  one  so  as  to  form  the  slant  shape  shown  in  Fig.  49. 


FIG.   49. — A  parallelepiped  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  cube. 
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oughly depended  on,  and  the  book  is  quite  reliable." 


[SPECIMEN    PAGE] 
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from  a  plane  mirror,  that  is,  a  flat  reflecting  surface.  Such  a 
mirror  can  be  made  from  a  variety  of  substances,  but  the  most 
common  is  bright  metal  or  silvered  glass.  To  find  the  relation 
between  the  angle  at  which  a  beam  strikes  a  mirror  and  the 
angle  at  which  it  is  reflected,  the  following  experiment  should 
be  performed. 

EXPT.  162. — Fix  two  slabs   of  wood  at  right  angles  as  in 
Fig.  73,  AB,  CD.     Against  the  upright  slab  place  a  piece  of 


Fio.  73. — Arrangement  to  illustrate  the  Law  of  Reflection. 

glass  EF  with  blackened  back  so  that  reflection  only  takes 
place  from  the  front.  Upon  the  horizontal  slab  place  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Stick  a  pin  b  in  the  wood  against  the  glass,  and 
place  another  pin  near  the  position  a.  Now  procure  another 
pin  and  stick  it  into  the  wood  at  c  in  such  a  position  that  c,  b, 

and  the  image  of  a  are  in 
a  straight  line.  Draw 
with  a  finely  pointed 
pencil  a  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  glass  xy  ; 
then  take  glass  and  pins 
away. 

The    paper     will    be 
marked  by  the  pin-holes 
and  the  line  x\j.     Draw 
Fio.  74.-Angles  of  Incidence  and  Reflection  lines    through    the  pin- 

holes,  and  at  b  a  normal 

to  xy,  that  is,  a  line  perpendicular  to  xy.  Measure  the  angles 
abd,  cbd,  and  compare  them  (Fig.  74).  Repeat  the  experiment 
two  or  three  times,  with  the  pins  in  different  positions,  and  so 
determine  that  the  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion are  equal. 
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[SPECIMEN    PAGE) 
xvii  SULPHUR  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  •_•:.:< 

EXPT.  262. — The  flask  which  contained  the  copper  and 
sulphuric  acid  should  next  be  examined.  It  will  be  observed 
that  most  of  the  copper  has  disappeared,  and  the  contents  of 
the  flask  have  a  black  colour.  Add  some  water,  shake  well, 
and  filter,  when  a  blue  liquid  is  obtained.  Evaporate  this 
partially,  and  put  aside  to  crystallise.  It  will  be  found  that 
blue  crystals  are  so  obtained. 

These  crystals  are  what  are  known  commercially  as  blue  vitriol, 
the  chemical  name  being  sulphate  of  copper.  We  may  therefore 
state  that  Copper  and  sulphuric  acid  produce  sulphur  dioxide 
and  copper  sulphate. 

Sulphur  Trioxide  and  Sulphuric  Acid.— Although  sulphur 
dioxide  does  not  burn,  yet  by  suitable  means  we  can  make  it 


Fio.  129.— Preparation  of  Sulphur  Trioxide. 

combine  with  more  oxygen  and  produce  a  higher  oxide,  which  is 

known  as  sulphur  trioxide. 

EXPT  263  —In  the  tube  AB  place  some  platinised  asbestos,1 
and  pass  through  the  tube  a  well-dried  mixture  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  oxygen  or  air,  the  gases  then  being  had  into  t 
cooled  tube  D.     Heat  the  tube  of  asbestos,  and  nob 
white  fumes  are  formed  which  condense  in  the  cooler  flask 
form  a  white  powder  or  crystals. 
This  powder  is  sulphur  trioxide,  and  we  may  now  state  :- 

Sulphur  dioxide  with  oxygen  forms  sulphur  trioxide. 
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EXTEACT  FEOM  PEEFACE 

TEACHERS  will  find  that  young  students  of  average  mental  ability  are 
able  to  work  through  the  exercises  in  this  book  from  the  simple  measure- 
ments of  length  at  the  beginning  to  the  more  difficult  experiments  at  the 
end.  The  object  of  practical  work  of  this  kind  is  to  teach  students  to 
measure  accurately,  to  manipulate  carefully,  to  see  fully,  to  reason 
intelligently,  and  to  express  their  observations  and  results  clearly. 
Almost  the  only  information  given  in  the  book  consists  of  instructions 
as  to  how  the  exercises  and  experiments  are  to  be  done ;  the  student 
being  left  to  find  out  and  describe  the  results  for  himself. 

Though  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Organised  Science  Schools 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  exercises  arranged  in  this 
book  meet  other  prescribed  courses.  If  the  exercises  illustrating  the 
mechanical  powers  are  omitted,  the  remainder  cover  part  I.  of  the 
Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Science  for  Evening  Continuation 
Schools.  With  the  same  omission,  the  exercises  cover  the  Experimental 
Arithmetic  and  Physics  of  the  Alternative  Courses  for  Class  Subjects  in 
Elementary  Day  Schools,  from  Standards  I.  to  V.  inclusive.  The 
Regulations  referring  to  this  subject  point  out  that  "  the  instruction 


should  be  experimental,  the  experiments  being  carried  out  by  the 
scholars."  Another  course  which  the  exercises  in  a  section  of  the  book 
illustrate  is  that  prescribed  for  the  Third  Stage  of  Mechanics  as  a  Specific 
Subject  in  Elementary  Day  Schools.  The  Education  Department 
expressly  states  that  the  instruction  in  Mechanics  "should  be  purely 
descriptive  and  experimental " ;  and  if  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
performance  of  the  experiments  by  the  pupils  themselves,  the  best  results 
will  be  obtained.  But  if  not,  teachers  will  find  that  by  following  the 
instructions  laid  down  in  this  book,  they  can  illustrate  to  their  classes 
the  chief  mechanical  principles  with  apparatus  that  need  only  coat  a 
few  shillings. 

The  exercises  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  are  of  a  very  elementary 
character ;  they  are  introduced  in  order  to  give  students  a  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to 
give  practice  in  the  use  of  decimals.  The  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  changes  most  desired  in  our 
cumbersome  system  of  weights  and  measures  recommended  "That  the 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  be  taught  in  all  public  elemen 
tary  schools  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  arithmetic,  and  that 
decimals  be  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  school  curriculum  than 
is  the  case  at  present."  The  opening  exercises  in  this  book  should  help 
to  carry  out  the  Committee's  recommendations. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  Review. — "  Will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  students  in 
organised  science  schools  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in 
evening  continuation  schools,  and  in  the  highest  standards  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  ...  So  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  the  exercises  seem 
well  selected  and  carefully  graduated. " 

Educational  Times. — "  Mr.  Gregory  is  no  mere  intelligent  dispenser 
of  other  men's  prescriptions.  His  book  is  essentially  original.  He  haa 
one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  a  teacher— a  ready  invention." 

Saturday  Review. — "  In  no  book  that  we  know  of  is  this  method 
(Froebel's)  quite  so  ably  set  forth  as  in  this  admirable  book  of  exercises 
that  Mr.  Gregory  has  arranged.  .  .  .  Here  and  there  he  shows  himself 
not  only  a  scientific  teacher  but  a  remarkably  ingenious  one. 

Guardian.— "The  publishers  have  produced  a  thoroughly  good 
half-crown  exercise  book  which  is  a  step  forward  in  science  teaching, 
especially  where  numbers,  drill  and  time-tables  are  concomitants. 

Technical  World.—  With  such  a  guide  and  the  experience  reaped 
whilst  Mr.  Gregory  was  assistant  to  Professor  A.  M.  Wortnmgton, 
F.R  S.,  at  Clifton  College,  one  naturally  expected  a  really  trustworthy 
work,  and  having  carefully  gone  through  the  book,  we  unhesitatingly  say 
that  we  are  not  disappointed.  ...  In  conclusion,  we  would  heartily 
recommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  all  science  teachers,  and  I  ive,  u 
judiciously  used,  cannot  but  produce  good  results.  ' 

Scotsman.-"  It  is  so  novel,  attractive,  and  practical  that  it  will  not 
only  teach  its  subject,  but  give  students  a  new  interest  in  it. 
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EXTKACTS  FROM  PREFACE 

THIS  introduction  to  Practical  Physics  is  published  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  of  use  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
the  subject  to  boys  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  It  is  based  on  the  Laboratory  notes  which  have  been  in 
use  at  Clifton  for  some  years  past,  and  the  proof-sheets  having  been 
used  in  the  Laboratory  for  some  months,  have  thus  received  the 
criticism  of  those  for  whom  the  book  has  been  primarily  written. 
This  fact  enables  the  author  to  feel  confident  that  the  book  will 
present  no  difficulty  to  the  average  boy  of  the  age  which  has  been 
mentioned,  and  that  all  the  experiments  described  are  capable  of 
being  performed  with  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  given  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  book  is  based.  A  somewhat  extended  experience  of 
teaching  experimental  Physics  to  large  classes  in  a  Public  School 
has  convinced  the  author  that  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  "work 
through "  a  course  of  Practical  Physics  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose 
many  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  study.  If  the  explanations 
given  in  the  text-book  are  too  detailed,  and  if  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  each  experiment  are  explicitly  stated,  a  boy  may 
perform  the  experiments,  and  write  out  a  fairly  clear  account  of 
them  ;  yet  this  account  may  be  nothing  but  a  transcript  or  a 
paraphrase  of  the  text- book.  All  incentive  to  independent  thought 
is  here  withdrawn,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  subject ;  and  instead  of  a  spirit  of  scientific  curiosity 
being  developed  it  is  rather  discouraged,  since  it  is  to  the  apparent 
interest  of  the  pupil  to  hurry  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  laboratory  work  becomes,  like  many  other  school  lessons,  a 
matter  of  learning  certain  facts,  no  doubt  of  considerable  im- 
portance, without  the  mental  training  being  different  in  kind  from 
that  conveyed  in  other  branches  of  school  work. 

In  the  course  here  described,  an  attempt  is  made  to  induce  the 
pupil  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  treat  each  experiment  as  a 
problem  which  he  himself  has  to  solve  ;  while  the  solution  is 
rendered  possible  by  suggestions  given  in  the  form  of  questions 
which  he  has  to  answer.  Thus,  after  being  told  what  he  has  to  do, 
the  pupil  is  asked  what  the  result  of  his  experiment  has  been — 
what  consequences  he  has  seen  to  result  from  certain  operations. 
Instead  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiment,  or  the 
appropriate  chain  of  reasoning,  being  explicitly  stated,  they  are  in- 
dicated by  a  series  of  questions  which  the  pupil  has  to  answer.  If 
he  cannot  answer  any  of  the  questions  he  should  go  to  the  teacher, 
who  can  generally  induce  him  to  answer  the  question  himself  by 
one  or  two  other  questions  judiciously  put,  or,  what  is  easier  but 
less  instructive,  can  give  the  answer  at  once.  So  far  as  the  authors' 
own  experience  has  gone,  he  is  a  very  dull  boy  indeed  who  cannot 
work  through  nearly  the  whole  course  with  the  very  minimum  of 
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help  from  the  teacher.  It  may  here  be  noted,  that  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  write  out  his  notes  in  such  a  way  that  reference 
to  the  book  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  unnecessary.  Thus, 
instead  of  merely  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  text, 
the  questions  themselves  should  either  be  written  down,  each 
followed  immediately  by  its  answer,  or  else  the  answers  should  be 
in  such  a  form  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  questions  were. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  latter  is  much  the  better 
method. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  in  the  order  iu  which  the  subjects 
are  usually  taken  by  boys  on  the  modern  side  at  Clifton  ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  take  them  in  any  order  which  the  teacher  may  consider 
most  suitable.  For  some  reasons  it  may  be  desirable  to  take 
Part  III.  before  Part  II.,  but  this  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  on 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  teaching  of  Physics  in  each  par- 
ticular school.  It  will  be  noticed  that  certain  experiments  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  These  are  experiments  which  (mainly 
on  account  of  their  difficulty)  may  with  advantage  be  omitted  by 
younger  boys  on  taking  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 


CONTENTS 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

PART  I. 

MENSURATION  AND  HYDROSTATICS. 

CHAPTER  1,  Mensuration;  2,  Experiments  on  Mensuration;  3, 
Hydrostatics. 

PART  II. 

HEAT. 

CHAPTER  1,  Expansion  ;  2  Convection,  Conduction,  and  Radia- 
tion ;  3,  Change  of  State  ;  4,  Measurement  of  Heat  Quantity. 

PART  III. 
DYNAMICS. 

CHAPTER    1,   Measurement  of   Forces— Friction  ;  2,   Forces  in 
Different  Directions  ;  3,  Moments  ;  4,  Parallel  Forces  ;  5,  Elasticity. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Nature,. — "So  many  volumes  containing  courses  of  work  in  practical 
physics  have  lately  appeared,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to 
increase  their  number.  But  a  critical  examination  of  the  present 
volume  is  sufficient  to  afford  justification  for  adding  the  book  to  those 
previously  available.  .  .  .  The  experiments  described  are  not  of  the 
kind  invented  by  the  arm-chair  philosopher — now  happily  becoming 
extinct — but  those  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  have 
proved  to  be  suitable  for  the  class  of  students  expected  to  perform 
them  .  .  .  Sufficient  explanation  is  given  to  enable  the  young  experi- 
menter to  proceed  with  his  work  intelligently,  and  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  results.  He  is  then  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
effects  produced  by  different  conditions ;  and  Mr.  Rintoul  provides 
him  with  many  questions  upon  which  he  can  usefully  exercise  his 
mind.  The  book  is  especially  suitable  for  the  modern  sides  of  public 
schools.  As  a  physical  laboratory  manual  for  use  in  schools  of  this 
character  it  can  be  highly  commended. " 

Knowledge. — "The  author  has  contrived  to  extract  a  maximum 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  out  of  a  minimum  outlay  in  the  way 
of  materials." 

Educational  Times. — "This  excellent  manual  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  well-managed  laboratory  on  every  page.  Whether  the  subject  is 
the  measurement  of  a  cylinder,  the  determination  of  a  boiling  point,  or 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  we  always  find  clear  instructions,  which 
are  just  sufficient  to  make  the  pupil  do  his  work  properly,  without 
giving  him  anticipations  of  his  results,  which  are  so  apt  to  spoil  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book  to 
teachers  of  elementary  science. " 

Educational  News. — "Practical  Physico,  not  being  a  grant-earning 
subject  under  South  Kensington  arrangements,  has  had  to  give  way 
too  much  to  Practical  Chemistry ;  but  the  former  subject  is  to  take 
a  foremost  place  in  the  proposed  Higher  Grade  Science  Schools.  This 
little  book  will  form  a  very  suitable  text-book  for  the  practical  work  in 
such  schools,  or  any  school  with  a  physical  laboratory. " 

Education. — "  The  book  can  be  most  highly  recommended  for  the 
very  careful  way  in  which  the  author  has  given  his  information,  which 
is  sufficient  to  enable  a  class  to  make  the  necessary  measurements  and 
observations,  and  to  set  them  thinking  for  themselves. " 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  author's  desire  is  to  make  students  think  for 
themselves,  and  every  part  of  the  book  is  written  to  this  end.  The 
students  are  told  what  to  do,  and  then  left,  or,  by  means  of  sug- 
gestive questions,  helped  to  draw  the  required  conclusions.  .  .  . 
The  course  of  instruction  is  a  capital  one,  and  the  book  should 
enable  students  to  acquire  knowledge,  understanding,  and  skill  in 
manipulation." 
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Literature.— "Mr.  Rintoul'a  book  is  one  of  the  beat  of  its  kind, 
and,  properly  used,  should  prove  of  great  benefit." 

Athenaeum. — "This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  It  begins  with  general  instructions  relating  to  mode  of 
recording  experiments,  scale  of  experiments,  degree  of  accuracy  to  be 
aimed  at,  avoidance  of  large  errors,  arithmetical  processes,  and  curve- 
drawing  ;  and  the  hints  given  are  exactly  of  the  kind  that  a  beginner 
requires  in  order  to  make  his  work  tell.  They  point  out  the  mistakes 
into  which  he  is  most  apt  to  fall,  and  go  far  towards  making  his 
experiments  serve  an  important  purpose  in  mental  training ;  they  teach 
him  to  work  rationally  and  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  simplest 
means.  Throughout  the  remaining  chapters,  which  deal  with  mensu- 
ration, hydrostatics,  heat,  and  dynamics,  the  same  characteristics  of 
intelligent  working  and  emphasizing  of  essentials  prevail." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "An  admirable  introductory  course  in  practical 
physics.  The  instructions  given  are  excellent,  and  the  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  deduce  his  own  conclusions  from  the  results,  represented 
graphically  where  possible.  The  book  is  attractively  got  up,  and  the 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good." 

Birmingham  Post. — "One  of  the  best  books  written  for  school  use 
and  published  during  the  last  few  years.  The  style  is  simple,  clear, 
and  original.  There  are,  of  course,  many  elementary  experiments  to 
be  found  here  which  have  been  often  described  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  very  good  experiments  which  are  either  quite 
novel  or  of  which  some  novel  modification  is  shown.  .  .  .  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  over  eighty,  are  particularly  clear  and 
useful  to  the  teacher  ;  while,  as  regards  the  student,  the  book  has  the 
virtue  of  not  explaining  too  much.  In  this  book  nothing  is  described 
except  that  which  has  close  relation  to  the  experiment ;  and,  though 
sufficient  instructions  are  given  to  enable  the  reader,  working  in  the 
laboratory,  to  arrange  and  perform  the  measurements,  detailed  ex- 
planations are  avoided,  and  inferences  are  left  for  the  student  to  make 
for  himself." 

Speaker.— "An  admirable  'Introduction  to  Practical  Physics.'  .  .  . 
The  lessons  are  carefully  graduated,  and  seem  to  us  models  of  clear 
statement ;  whilst  a  series  of  diagrams  forms  a  further  aid  to  interpre- 
tation." 

Oxford  Magazine. — "Mr.  RintouPs  long  experience  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  mental  training  which  the  learner  will  derive  from  the  use  of 
the  present  volume.  We  have  tested  it  in  many  parts,  and  can  speak 
most  clearly  of  its  accuracy  and  clearness." 

Machinery.—"  It  supplies  a  want  which  in  these  days  of  general 
craving  for  technical  education  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  .  .  . 
Practically  it  exhausts  the  subject  of  experimental  physics,  and  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  aid  to  the  master  in  all  the  training  schools  in 
the  country." 
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32  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS    PART  I 

EXPERIMENT  1 6 

To  find  the  volume  of  an  irregular  solid  which  sinks 
in  water. 

If  you  place  the  solid  in  a  vessel  which  is  quite  full  of 
any  liquid,  what  do  you  know  about  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  which  runs  over,  or  is  displaced  ?  If  the  liquid  is 
water,  what  do  you  know  about  the  mass  of  the  water 
which  is  displaced  ? 

Counterpoise  in  one  pan  of  your  balance  a  dry  beaker. 
Take  a  test-tube  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  solid  (a 
glass  stopper  is  a  very  convenient  object  to  use  for  this 
experiment).  Make  a  mark  with  a  file  on  the  test-tube,  at 
such  a  height  that  when  the  stopper  is  in  the  test-tube  it 
will  be  completely  covered  if  water  is  poured  in  up  to  the 
mark. 

Fill  the  test-tube  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  care- 
fully adjusting  the  level  by  means  of  a  pipette.  Then  drop 
the  stopper  gently  into  the  test-tube  by  inclining  the  tube 
and  letting  the  stopper  slide  down  so  that  no  water  splashes 
out  of  the  test-tube.  The  water  will  now  be  above  the 
mark.  Transfer,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  all  the  water  that 
has  risen  above  the  mark  to  the  counterpoised  beaker,  and 
then  weigh  this  water. 

What  is  the  mass  of  the  water  that  has  been  displaced 
by  the  stopper? 

What  is  the  volume  of  this  water,  and  therefore  of  the 
stopper  ? 

Weigh  the  stopper. 

Knowing  the  mass  and  volume  of  the  stopper,  calculate 
its  density. 

Would  your  result  be  equally  trustworthy  if  you  used  a 
very  wide  test-tube  ?  (Seep.  14.) 

Would  you  expect  an  equally  accurate  result  if  you  filled 
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CHANGE  OF  STATE 


Fig.  46- 


so  that  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  in  the  water.     Heat 
the  flask  by  your  Bunsen  burner  and  notice  the  thermometer. 

You  will  observe  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
steadily  for  some  time  and  then  stops 
rising. 

What  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
thermometer  stops  rising?  What  do 
you  notice  about  the  water  ? 

Raise  the  thermometer  till  the  bulb 
is  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  note  the  temperature. 

Place  about  50  grammes  of  common 
salt  in  the  water,  and,  after  it  has  been 
dissolved,  take  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  water  and  then  of  the  steam. 

In  doing  this  the  thermometer  bulb 
should  be  well  cleaned  after  being  in  the 
salt  water  and  before  being  placed  in  the  steam.     If  any 
salt  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bulb  it  will  affect  the  result. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  salt  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water  while  it  is  boiling  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  salt  on 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  which  comes  from  the  boiling 
water  ? 

EXPERIMENT  22 
Effect  of  pressure  on  boiling-point. 

Using  the  same  apparatus  as  in  last  experiment,  fix  to 
the  end  of  the  escape -tube  a  short  piece  of  indiarubber 
tubing  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  spring  clip.  Place  the 
thermometer  so  that  its  bulb  is  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and,  while  the  water  is  boiling  freely,  note  its 
reading  when  steady,  then  close  the  escape-tube  by  the  clip 
and  notice  the  thermometer.  You  will  find  that  it  rises. 

As  soon  as  the  thermometer  has  risen  2°  above  its  reading 
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one  next  to  it  above  it     Thus  the  strain  is  one  in  which 
each  little  disc  slides  over  the  one  next  to  it. 

EXPERIMENT  31 

To  find  the  relation  between  the  elongation  of  a 
stretched  wire  and  the  force  producing  it  when  the 
wire  is  stretched  within  its  limit  of  elasticity.  (Hooked 
Law.) 

Take  two  pieces  of  wire  (brass  or  copper  or  steel),  about 
i  mm.  diameter  or  less,  and  fix  them  to  a  support,  so  that 
when  weights  are  attached  to  their  free  ends  the  wires 
hang  side  by  side  a 
few  centimetres  apart. 
The  wires  should  be 
as  long  as  can  be 
conveniently  suspend- 
ed in  this  way  from 
some  firm  support,  and 
it  is  well  to  fix  them 
in  steel  clamps  like 
small  vices  screwed 
into  a  beam  in  the 
ceiling.  To  one  wire 
hang  a  weight  heavy 
enough  to  keep  it 
tightly  stretched,  and 
to  the  other  attach  a 
scale  pan  sufficiently 
large  and  strong  to 
carry  weights  up  to 
20  or  30  kgm.  The  former  wire  should  be  shorter  than  the 
latter,  so  that  the  two  wires  may  be  able  to  hang  close  together 
without  the  shorter  wire  being  touched  by  the  scale  pan. 


Fig.  80. 
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motion  which  we  call  Heat ;  it  is  not  momentum.  There  may 
have  been  no  change  in  the  momentum  of  the  apparatus ;  yet 
there  has  been  a  gradual  development  of  Heat.  What  then 
has  been  done  1  Work  lias  "been  done  on  the  handle  of  the  whir- 
ling table  which  has  been  pressed  with  a  definite  force  through 
a  definite  distance. 

The  '  Principle  of  Work '  applies  only  to  { perfect '  machines. 
In  a  real  machine  some  work  is  done  against  friction,  so  that 


Fig.  58. — Friction  and  heat. 

in  practice  the  work  done  on  a  machine  is  not  equal  to  the 
work  done  ly  the  machine.  The  work  done  against  friction  pro- 
duces kinetic  energy  in  the  form  of  heat. 

Heat  and  Kinetic  Energy. — A  metal  plunger  fits  well  in  a 
strong  metal  cylinder,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  a  piece 
of  tinder.  Now  if  the  plunger  be  put  in  the  cylinder  so  as  to 
enclose  some  air,  and  then  be  smartly  pushed  in,  or  better  still, 
hammered  in  smartly  with  a  heavy  hammer,  the  air  inside 
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wire  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current ;  then  the  N.  pole 
of  the  needle  is  urged  round  the  wire  the  same  way  as  the  point 
of  the  corkscrew  moves. 


Fig.  56.— Screw  movement  of  north  pole  and  current. 


Simple  Galvanometer. — Bend  a  piece  of  stout  copper  wire 
into  a  rectangular  shape  as  ABCD,  and  connect  with  the  wires 


.-Action  of  current  flowing  round  a  rectangle. 


from  a  simple   voltaic  cell;  suspend   a  magnet  needle  in  the 
middle,  then  the  dolls  as  sketched  show  that  all  four  s 
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PEEFACE 

THIS  Manual  of  Physics  took  its  rise  from  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  element  of  unreality,  and  to  give  a  modern 
and  practical  course  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  a  compendious  form. 

The  illustrations  are  almost  all  new,  and  the  Editor,  owing  to  a 
temporary  lull  in  the  demand  for  the  beautiful  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  its  best 
exponents,  Mr.  Octave  L.  Lacour,  who  has  executed  278  blocks 
for  the  work. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  editor  to  secure  the  revision 
of  the  whole  book  by  one  scientific  man  of  eminence ;  but,  owing 
to  the  kindness  of  friends,  he  was  led  to  the  preferable  plan  of 
securing  the  advice  in  each  part  of  one  who  had  made  the  subject 
a  special  study.  For  this  immense  advantage  he  is  indebted  to 
the  extreme  kindness  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Bayleigh,  Professor 
J.  A.  Ewing,  and  Captain  Wilson  Barker. 

A  complete  Index  renders  the  usual  Table  of  Contents  and  List 
of  Illustrations  unnecessary. 


A  CAMBRIDGE  TUTOR  SAYS  : — "  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  candidates 
for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  ought  to  read,  that  they  may  have  the 
correct  physical  ideas  before  venturing  on  mathematical  applications. 
That  is  a  difficulty  one  finds  in  one's  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. The  pupils  do  not  know  the  facts,  and  so  fail  to  understand 

the  Mathematics." 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Guardian— "A  treatise  which  deals  on  a  uniform  plan  with  the 
whole  range  of  physics  is  a  great  convenience  both  to  teacher  and 
student.  .  .  .  The  present  careful  and  elaborate  compilation  will,  w« 
expect,  find  favour  with  many  schoolmasters.  .  .  .  The  authors  are 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  of  adapting  their  treatment  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  schoolboys." 

Nature. — "In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  modern  and 
practical  course  of  natural  philosophy  in  a  compendious  form,  and  it  may 
be  stated  at  once  that  the  effort  is  a  most  successful  one.  .  .  .  The 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is  most  lucid  and  thorough,  and  is 
evidently  based  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of 
students.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  looseness  of  statement ; 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  sections  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
criticisms  and  suggestions  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  others, 
makes  it  a  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  Where  everything  else  is  so 
well  done,  it  is  difficult  to  select  points  for  special  mention,  but  it  mac 
be  remarked  that  examples  drawn  from  naval  sources  form  a  notably 
and  valuable  feature,  and  graphical  methods  of  representing  experi- 
mental results  are  largely  utilised  and  encouraged. 

Academy. — "The  Elementary  Course  of  Physics  is  again  a  work  of 
quite  a  different  kind.  Hitherto  the  reader  requiring  a  general  account 
of  the  present  state  of  physical  science  has  gone  to  translations  of  the 
well-known  books  by  Ganot  and  Deschanel,  which  have  for  many  years 
had  a  wide  popularity  in  this  country.  The  volume  now  under  our 
notice  is  an  English  attempt  to  meet  such  a  student's  requirements. 
The  various  parts  are  treated  by  different  authors,  the  whole  being 
edited  by  Mr.  Aldous.  Thus,  while  the  sections  on  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, and  heat  are  written  by  the  editor,  wave-motion,  sound,  and 
light  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Eggar,  and  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity from  that  of  Professor  Barrell.  A  striking  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  profusion  of  clear,  artistic  illustrations,  which  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  beginner's  task.  The  fact  that  the  various  chapters  have 
been  examined  and  criticised  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  others 
should  be  guarantee  enough  that  we  have  here  a  trustworthy  introduc- 
tion to  an  extensive  subject. " 
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PXESS  OPINIONS 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Should  be  very  popular  among  young  students,  and 
the  practical  study  of  heat,  light,  and  sound,  with  its  aid  should  serve  to 
create  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  and  simply 
written." 

Scottish  Leader. — "Prof.  Jones  is  master  of  an  admirably  clear  expository 
style  ;  he  spares  no  pains  to  make  each  phase  of  his  subject  intelligiole,  and 
his  explanations  are  aided  by  numerous  diagrams  and  other  illustrations. " 

Scotsman. — "It  is  an  elementary  book,  but  few  elementary  treatises 
convey  anything  like  so  much  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  and  few  make 
the  subjects  so  interesting  to  a  mind  coming  fresh  to  them.  The  large 
number  of  illustrations  contribute  something  to  this  result,  but  it  is  due 
mainly  to  the  expository  skill  of  the  author,  and  to  his  interesting  manner 
of  explaining  experiments." 

The  Schoolmaster. — "  May  be  confidently  recommended  for  giving  sound 
elementary  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  physical  science.  The  state- 
ments are  concise,  the  definitions  clear  and  accurate,  and  the  descriptions, 
both  verbal  and  pictorial,  are  well  chosen." 

Engineering. — "  Well  suited  to  serve  the  purpose  of  introducing  begin- 
ners to  the  study  of  Experimental  Physics  :  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
work  is  particularly  happy,  and  the  paragraphs  are  clearly  written,  ex- 
plaining those  points  that  do  not  generally  seem  to  be  grasped  by  students." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

THE  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
science  of  Heat  in  both  its  theoretical  and  experimental  aspects,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  higher  mathematics. 
The  book  is  intended  for  students  who  already  possess  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  fundamental  physical  principles,  but  whose 
training  has  not,  as  yet,  qualified  them  to  derive  full  benefit  from 
more  advanced  text-books,  foremost  amongst  which  must  be  placed 
the  excellent  treatise  on  "The  Theory  of  Heat,"  by  Professor 
Thos.  Preston,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

Much  recent  work  has  been  included  in  order  to  give  as  com- 
plete and  many-sided  a  survey  of  the  subject  as  possible.  The 
experiments  to  be  performed  by  the  student  have  been  selected  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  most  important  points  in  each  chapter,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  descriptions  given  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
ensure  accurate  results. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity  of  due  precautions 
in  connection  with  thermometry.  The  whole  science  of  Heat  is 
based  on  thermometric  measurements,  hence  too  great  an  im- 
portance cannot  be  attached  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

In  treating  of  Thermodynamics  an  acquaintance  with  the  method 
of  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  is  assumed.  The  notation  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  has  been  used,  but  each  problem  has  been 
worked  out  from  first  principles,  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
calculus  being  taken  for  granted.  The  proofs  given  are  conse- 
quently often  much  longer  than  those  found  in  advanced  text- 
books, but  the  clear  indication  of  the  various  assumptions  made  in 
the  course  of  each  investigation  will  prove  a  sufficient  compensation 
to  the  conscientious  student.  The  necessity  for  a  careful  study  of 
Thermodynamics  has  been  emphasized  by  the  recent  publication  of 
popular  accounts  of  the  "  wonderful "  properties  of  liquid  air. 
Even  a  slight  knowledge  of  thermodynamical  principles  would 
have  created  as  much  distrust  in  these  reports  as  in  an  account  of 
any  other  method  of  obtaining  perpetual  motion. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  Neivs. — "  We  find  embodied  here  the  essence  of  such 
admirable  works  as  those  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  Tait,  and  Tyndall,  together 
with  all  the  more  recent  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  subject.  .  .  . 
The  summaries  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  excellent,  containing  as 
they  do,  in  a  succinct  and  definite  form,  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  the 
text.  The  examination  questions  will  also  be  found  of  considerable 
service  to  students.  ...  Is  well  printed  and  got  up,  and  constitutes 
an  excellent  and  modernised  text-book  for  advanced  students,  and  will 
be  found  highly  useful  to  both  student  and  teacher,  and  will 
unquestionably  take  a  first  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject." 

Industries  and  Iron. — "  This  valuable  treatise." 

Scotsman. — "It  gives  an  account  at  once  concise  and  comprehensive 
of  the  scientific  doctrine  on  its  subject,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
students  who  have  studied  the  elements  of  science,  but  are  not  yet 
masters  of  the  higher  mathematics.  It  is  well  equipped  with  questions 
and  experiments,  and  would  prove  a  serviceable  class-book  anywhere." 
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EXTEACT  FEOM  PREFACE 

THIS  little  book  is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
students  preparing  for  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department's  Examination  in  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
The  subject  has,  however,  received  rather  fuller  treatment  than  is 
required  by  the  syllabus  of  that  subject,  so  as  to  include  the 
additional  portions  needed  in  examinations  for  the  London 
Matriculation,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Joint  Board,  and  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  beginner  in  this  subject  is  often  handicapped  by  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of  Force,  "Work,  and  Energy, 
which  are  so  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  electrical 
principles  ;  an  early  chapter  is  therefore  devoted  to  these  points. 

Electrical  Potential  generally  presents  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  study  of  electricity  ;  an  attempt  has  there- 
fore been  made  to  gradually  build  up  the  student's  knowledge  of 
this  point  by  introducing  it  at  the  outset  and  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  experimental ;  each  step 
in  the  argument  is  brought  home  to  the  student  by  experiments  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  constructed  from  the  simplest  material.  The 
student  should  at  every  opportunity  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
apparatus  and  repeat  the  experiments  for  himself. 

CONTENTS 
PART  L 

MAGNETISM 

CHAPTER  1,  Natural  and  Artificial  Magnets  ;  2,  Forms  of  Magnets- 
Methods  of  Magnetisation ;  3,  Magnetic  Induction ;  4,  Force,  Mass, 
Weight,  Work  and  Energy  ;  5,  Magnetic  Fields  ;  6,  Maps  of  Magnetic 
Fields ;  7,  Internal  Magnetic  Fields — Weber's  Theory — Magnetic  Screen- 
ing ;  8,  The  Relative  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Forces  ;  9,  Terrestrial 
Magnetism. 
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PART  II. 

STATICAL  KLKCTRIOITY 

CHAPTER  10,  Preliminary  Experiments  ;  11,  Electric  Fields  of  Force ; 
12,  Electrostatic  Induction  ;  13,  Capacity— Condensers— Leyden  Jars  ; 

14,  Electrical     Machines— Action    of    Points— Electrical    Discharge; 

15,  Contact  Electricity. 

PART  III. 

VOLTAIC   ELECTRICITY 

CHAPTER  16,  Chemical  Action,  and  the  Simple  Voltaic  Cell; 
17,  Voltaic  Cells;  18,  Magnetic  Effects  of  an  Electric  Current; 
19,  Galvanoscopes  and  Galvanometers ;  20,  Electrical  Resistance— 
Ohm's  Law;  21,  Units  of  E.M.F.  and  Resistance— Practical  Units- 
Ohm's  Law  applied  to  Simple  and  Divided  Circuits— Wheatstone's 
Bridge— Grouping  of  Cells;  22,  Thermal  and  Chemical  Effects; 
23,  Attraction  and  Repulsion  of  Linear  Currents — Electromagnetic 
Induction. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Mechanical  World. — "A  welcome  is  to  be  extended  to  such  books  as 
that  of  Mr.  Hadley,  who  has  plainly  endeavoured  to  clear  the  student's 
path  of  many  obstacles  which  are  too  often  ignored  or  only  super- 
ficially dealt  with  by  compilers  of  elementary  science  manuals.  In 
particular,  a  commendable  step  in  this  direction  is  the  introduction 
of  an  early  chapter  on  force,  work  and  energy — matters  upon  which  the 
average  elementary  student  has  generally  only  the  haziest  of  notions. " 

Scotsman. — "  Must  prove  of  great  service.  .  .  .  The  student  is 
carried  forward  by  easy  stages.  He  is  made  familiar  with  the  means  of 
conducting  experiments  from  apparatus  of  simple  construction,  is 
shown  how  to  make  such  apparatus  for  himself,  and  is  put  in  possession 
of  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  him  to  repeat  the  experiments  on 
his  own  account.  ...  It  has  many  useful  illustrations." 

Builder. — "  It  is  accurate,  and  the  author  does  not  shirk  explaining 
difficulties  or  illustrating  how  the  laws  of  electricity  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  most  simple  apparatus. " 
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PK£SS  OPINIONS 

Oxford  Magazine.  —  "  At  every  stage  thought  is  stimulated  and  facU  are 
noted  for  future  use  in  more  theoretical  studies.  ...  Mr.  Parrish  can 
write  simply  and  has  produced  a  useful  text-book." 

Nature. — "The  pupil  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  receive  instruction  on 
these  lines  will  be  placed  in  the  receptive  intellectual  attitude  which  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  scientific  education. " 

Educational  News. — "  Will  be  found  of  great  service  to  students  of  ele- 
mentary chemistry  working  on  the  new  Science  and  Art  Sylfabus.  .  .  . 
As  a  laboratory  guide  the  volume  will  be  found  particularly  useful.  The 
experiments  are  varied  and  suggestive.  The  illustrations  are  well  done. 
We  cordially  commend  the  work  to  students  of  the  elementary  stage  and 
their  teachers." 

Scotsman. — "The  book  is  eminently  practical  and  well  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  boys  and  girls  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old.  .  .  .  Has 
a  valuable  series  of  illustrative  plates. " 

Schoolmaster. — "The  chief  merit  of  this  book  is  that  its  contents  have 
been  fully  put  to  the  "roof  in  a  well-known  school  of  science.  This  means 
that  the  course  of  instruction  is  possible,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity. 
The  theory  is  such  as  boys  and  girls  can  grasp,  and  they  can  also  carry  out 
successfully  this  experimental  work.  If  used  wisely,  the  book  will  certainly 
enable  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge,  to  exercise  their  understanding,  and  to 
become  fairly  proficient  in  manipulation.  Those  who  are  seeking  an 
approved  and  ready-made  course  of  instruction  in  chemistry  may  use  the 
book  with  confidence." 

Educational  Times. — "  The  course  of  practical  work  set  out  in  this  book  is 
well  designed.  The  instructions  are  clear  ard  sufficient,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  chemical  phenomena  and  terms  as  good  as  could  be  wished. " 

Teachers'  Aid. — "  Dr.  Forsyth's  thoughtfully  written  introduction  supplies 
the  keynote  to  the  contents  of  this  highly  workmanlike  and  scholarly 
treatise  which  has  been  so  ably  compiled  by  his  colleague  in  the  Central 
Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds,  where  the  course  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  science  of  chemistry  is  best 
taught  experimentally,  and  the  experiments  here  explained  and  illustrated 
are  well  within  the  power  of  boys  and  girls  to  perform  during  the  time 
allotted  for  the  lessons.  The  book  is  intended  to  cover  enough  matter  to 
occupy  a  two-years'  course,  and  we  feel  quite  confident  that  the  work  can 
be  nicely  accomplished  in  the  time  allotted,  and  that  the  results  at  the  end 
of  the  period  will  be  highly  satisfactory." 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Journal  of  Education — "We  have  always  considered  it  the  best  work  for  those 
who  wish  to  get  a  clear  and  connected  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry." 

School  Board  Chronicle — "  It  still  holds  its  position  among  the  very  best  text-books 
on  Elementary  Chemistry." 

Spectator — ' '  This  is  a  small,  compact,  carefully  elaborated,  and  well-arranged 
manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry  in  all  its  branches.  For  the  correctness  and  accu- 
racy of  its  contents,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  holding  as  he  does 
no  mean  rank  among  English  chemists,  and  having  given  close  attention  not  to  one 
only,  but  to  many  branches  of  his  subject.  As  a  standard  general  text-book  it  deserves 
to  take  a  leading  place.  ...  A  carefully  prepared  series  of  questions  added  in  an 
appendix  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  book,  and  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  wish  to  have  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  a  precise  and  readily  producible  form." 

Chemist  and  Druggist — "The  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  the  science 
are  described  in  plain  but  precise  language,  and  arranged  in  a  form  admirably  suited 
to  the  present  requirements  of  elementary  instruction. " 

Chemical  News — "  It  has  no  rival  in  its  own  field,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  its 
place  as  the  text-book  at  all  schools  where  Chemistry  is  now  studied.  .  .  .  Well  fitted 
for  the  junior  chemical  classes  at  the  universities,  colleges,  and  medical  schools." 
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V  COMPOSITION  OF  AIR  BY  WEIGHT  53 

surface,  it  contains  from  20-9  to  21  volumes  of  oxygen  per 
cent.  The  gas  left  after  the  oxygen  has  been  removed  from 
air  is  not  pure  nitrogen,  but  contains  1-2  per  cent,  of  another 
gas  known  as  Argon  (inactive).  This  gas  has  the  density 
19-8,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  forms  no  com- 
pounds with  other  elements.  It  is  left  behind  when  the 
nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  heated  metallic  magnesium. 

Composition  of  Air  by  Weight.— When  we  know  the  com- 
position of  air  by  volume,  and  the  relative  densities  of  the 


FIG.  18. 


constituent  gases,  we  can  calculate  its  composition  by 
weight.  It  is  important,  however,  to  determine  this  by  direct 
experiment ;  for  this  purpose  a  large  glass  globe  (v  Fig.  18), 
furnished  with  a  stopcock  (u)  is  rendered  vacuous  by  the 
air-pump  and  then  weighed  ;  a  tube  (a  6>)  of  hard  glass  filled 
with  copper  turnings  and  also  furnished  with  stopcocks  (r)  is 
likewise  weighed.  This  tube  is  then  heated  to  redness  in  a 
long  tube-furnace,  and  connected  at  one  end  with  the  empty 
flask,  at  the  other  with  a  series  of  tubes  (A,  B,  C,)  filled  with 
caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletely freeing  the  air  passing  through  them  from  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapour  ;  the  cocks  are  then  slightly  opened, 
and  air  allowed  to  pass  slowly  through  the  purifiers  into  the 
hot  tube,  where  it  is  completely  deprived  of  oxygen  by  the 
hot  metallic  copper,  which  is  thereby  oxidised,  the  nitrogen 
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62  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY         CHAP. 

the  flask  with  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  so  that  the 
water  extends  several  inches  into  the  tube.  Now  cool  the  vessel 
by  placing  it  in  ice  or  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  notice  the 
contraction  of  the  water  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  column  of 
water  in  the  tube.  By  means  cf  this  experiment,  it  can  be 
shown  also  that  the  water  expands  as  it  is  cooled  below  4°  C. 
(39-2°  F.) 

Just  as  water  contracts  when  cooled,  so  it  expands 
when  heated,  and  when  it  reaches  the  temperature 
of  1 00°  C.  (212°  F.),  it  is  converted  into  an  invisible 
vapour.  When  a  given  volume  of  water  is  converted 
into  vapour,  the  vapour  at  iooc  C.  occupies  about  1600 
times  the  volume  that  the  water  did.  When  partly 
condensed,  water-vapour  is  visible,  and  then  it  is  called 
steam. 

EXPERIMENT  58. — Fill  a  vessel  with  water  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  weigh  it.  Fill  the  same  vessel  with  water  at  a 
comparatively  high  temperature.  What  difference  do  you  notice  ? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  ? 

Arrange  an  apparatus,  as  for  Experiment  57.  Fill  with 
water  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glass  tube.  Heat,  and  notice 
change  in  position  of  the  column  of  water.  What  does  this 
prove  ?  Compare  the  result  with  that  reached  in  Experiment  57. 

Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  When  a  mass  of 
water  is  heated  by  a  flame  applied  beneath  it,  the 
particles  of  water  which  are  lowest  first  become  heated. 
They  expand  and  rise.  The  same  changes  take  place 
in  the  next  following  particles,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
mass  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature.  The 
heat  is  thus  distributed  through  the  mass  by  means 
of  currents  caused  by  the  heat  These  are  called 
convection-currents,  and  the  process  is  called  convection. 

EXPERIMENT  59.  —  Heat  a  mass  of  water  contained  in  a 
good-sized  flask,  and  note  the  formation  of  currents  from  below. 
Some  light  powder,  as  powdered  charcoal,  put  in  the  water 
will  show  the  currents  strikingly. 

Boiling  Point. — The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  that 
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PAESS  NOTICES 

Nature — "  In  every  respect  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and  contains  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  should  be  imparted  to  all  beginners  in  science." 

Chemical  Trade  Journal— "  This  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  science  teachers,  each  lesson  being  supplemented  with  a  summary  of 
'  What  We  have  Learnt,'  and  a  list  of  about  ten  questions  relevant  to  the 
lesson.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  printed  and  got  up,  and  constitutes  an  excellent 
and  modernised  text-book  for  beginners,  which  will  be  found  highly  useful  to 
both  student  and  teacher,  and  should  gain  equal  favour  with  both.  ' 

Glasgow  Herald—"  An  important  feature  of  this  book  is  a  summary  of  the 
contents  of  each  chapter  placed  at  the  end,  together  with  a  few  searching 
questions  well  adapted  to  test  the  student's  understanding  of  what  has  gone 
before.  It  is  admirably  got  up  in  every  way,  and  the  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  invariably  excellent. " 

Manchester  Courier—  "The  different  methods  of  chemical  combination  are 
clearly  set  forth,  and  the  heat  relations  of  water,  as  well  as  the  properties  of 
gases  and  the  modifications  of  carbon,  are  explained  with  a  lucidity  which 
cannot  but  be  profitable  to  the  student.  The  manual  is  very  profusely  illus- 
trated,  and  contains  directions  for  a  great  number  of  instructive  experiments. 
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PREFACE 

THE  present  volume  is  aii  enlarged  edition  of  that  published  in  1887, 
and  has  been  completely  rewritten.  The  preparations  have  all  been 
carefully  revised,  some  of  the  former  ones  omitted  and  many  new  ones 
introduced.  The  chief  additions  are  the  introductory  chapters  on 
organic  analysis  and  molecular  weight  determinations,  and  an  extension 
of  the  appendix. 

The  book  does  not  aim  at  being  a  complete  laboratory  guide,  but  is 
intended  to  provide  a  systematic  course  of  practical  instruction,  illus- 
trating a  great  variety  of  reactions  and  processes  with  a  very  moderate 
outlay  in  materials  and  apparatus. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  detailed  description  of  processes 
makes  no  demand  upon  a  student's  resourcefulness  or  ingenuity.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  manipulative  part  of  organic 
chemistry  is  so  unfamiliar  to  the  elementary  student  that  he  requires 
minute  directions  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  material.  Until 
he  has  acquired  considerable  practical  skill  he  cannot  accomplish  the 
experimental  work  requisite  for  research,  and  repeated  failures  will  be 
apt  to  destroy  his  confidence  in  himself. 

To  satisfy,  to  a  legitimate  extent,  the  prejudices  of  certain  examining 
bodies,  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  system  of  testing  a  student's  know- 
ledge of  practical  organic  chemistry  by  means  of  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  certain  meaningless  mixtures,  the  special  tests  for  some  of 
the  more  common  organic  substances  have  been  inserted.  At  the  same 
time,  an  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  appendix  to  systema- 
tise the  analysis  of  organic  substances  on  a  broader  and  therefore  more 
rational  basis. 

The  present  occasion  seems  opportune  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  familiar,  most  readily  procurable,  and  most  cheaply 
produced  of  all  organic  materials  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
students  by  the  heavy  duty  levied  upon  it.  May  I,  in  the  name  of 
teachers  of  organic  chemistry,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
on  behalf  of  scientific  and  technical  education,  to  provide  institutions 
for  higher  education  in  science  with  a  limited  quantity  of  pure  alcohol 
free  of  duty,  thereby  placing  schools  of  chemistry  in  this  country  in  the 
same  position  as  those  on  the  Continent  ? 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  Dr.  J.  McCree,  who  has  written  the 
section  on  Ethyl  Tartrate  and  the  use  of  the  Polarimeter,  Dr.  T.  S. 
Patterson,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  look  over  the  proofs,  and  Mr. 
H.  D.  Dakin,  who  has  given  me  substantial  assistance  in  the  practical 
work  of  revision. 

J.  B.  COHEN. 
THE  YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE. 
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EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE 

IT  is  now  generally  accepted  by  educationists  that  experimental  work 
is  an  essential  part  of  instruction  in  any  branch  of  physical  or  natural 
science.  Too  much  information  cannot  be  attached  to  knowledge 
gained  direct  from  Nature ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many 
questions  now  set  by  public  examining  bodies  are  designed  to  test  the 
student's  own  observations  and  experience.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  in  the  syllabus  for  Botany,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the  examiners  remark  : 

"The  examination  will  be  especially  directed  towards  ascertaining 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  practically  acquired  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  students." 

To  provide  students  with  a  means  of  obtaining  such  knowledge,  this 
little  work  has  been  prepared  in  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  as 
a  guide  to  beginners  in  the  practical  study  of  plants.  The  attempt  is 
often  made  to  study  Botany  without  the  practical  examination  of 
plants,  and  it  has  produced  on  the  popular  mind  an  impression  that 
the  subject  is  uninteresting.  This  is  the  result  of  the  old  method  of 
teaching  Botany  by  means  of  ideals  or  definitions ;  the  new  method  is 
to  examine  the  plants  from  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible,  and  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  actual  observations.  Studied  in  this  way, 
the  subject  becomes  of  living  interest  instead  of  a  collection  of 
technical  names  and  terms.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  placing  in  the  hands 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  plants  a  book  which  shall  be  a 
guide  and  companion  during  a  first  course  that  the  present  volume  has 
been  prepared.  Though  the  book  has  been  primarily  designed  to  cover 
the  syllabus  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
"cram-book"  for  that  particular  examination,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  contents  will  not  only  lay  the  foundation  for  further  work, 
but  should  enable  a  student  to  pass  any  elementary  examination  in 
Botany  with  distinction.  The  book  should  also  be  useful  to  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  in  assisting  them  to  prepare  object  lessons  with 
plants  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupils. 

Teachers  are  recommended  to  see  that  the  students  perform  the 
experiments,  and  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  results  obtained.  Most 
of  the  plants  necessary  for  the  experiments  can  be  easily  obtained  ; 
others  can  be  grown  in  the  school  grounds.  A  small  collection  of  fruits, 
seeds,  dried  and  mounted  plants,  should  be  kept  in  all  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  into  this  book  of  a  series  of  care- 
fully graded  experiments  with  simple  apparatus  will  prove  useful  to 
many  students  and  teajhers,  and  will  be  the  means  of  making  botanical 
science  a  more  popular  subject  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Board  Teacher.— "We  strongly  recommend  it." 

Scotsman. — "  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  series 
of  '  Science  Class  Books  '  a  handbook  of  Elementary  Practical  Mathe- 
matics written  by  Mr.  Frank  Castle,  and  a  book  of  Botany  for  Beginners 
by  Ernest  Evans.  Both  are  well  expounded  and  workmanlike  text- 
books, well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  teach  their 
subjects  to  large  classes." 

Educational  Neios. — "Forms  a  valuable  addition  to  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  excellent  series  of  '  Science  Class  Books. '  .  .  .  Will,  we 
feel  confident,  be  widely  used  by  elementary  students  of  the  subject. 
.  .  .  Terms  are  explained  and  defined  with  the  greatest  care,  and  no 
less  than  202  experiments  are  described  illustrating  the  text.  .  .  .  An 
excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  summary  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  The  student  will  find  the  questions  most  useful  tests  of  his 
progress  and  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  general  character  of  the 
work  is  of  a  very  high  order,  the  subject  is  made  interesting,  and  the 
student  is  provided  with  every  aid  to  success  in  his  examination,  and 
a  thorough  and  profitable  knowledge  of  the  science." 

Bookseller. — "Mr.  Evans  has  carried  out  his  intention  in  a  very 
workmanlike  and  satisfactory  fashion.  His  book  will  be  useful  not  only 
to  learners,  but  also  to  teachers  who  may  not  as  yet  have  fully  recog- 
nized the  advantages  of  the  newer  methods  which  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

11  This  little  book  contains,  in  an  abridged  form,  the  elementary  and 
more  essential  parts  of  the  text  of  the  larger  Course  of  Practical  Instruction 
in  Botany.  It  is  believed  that  beginners  will  find  the  directions  sufficient 
to  guide  their  first  steps  in  laboratory  work. 

"  In  order  to  use  this  book  with  proper  effect,  his  knowledge  should 
extend  far  beyond  the  area  of  the  work  here  specifically  described,  and  the 
larger  edition  may  help  him  towards  this  end.  By  grasping  every  oppor- 
tunity of  comparison  of  the  type  selected  with  allied  forms  which  show 
differences  of  detail,  he  will  then  be  able  to  guide  the  pupil  to  distinguish 
essentials  from  secondary  details,  and  to  check  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  beginners  towards  generalisation  from  too  limited  an  area  of  fact." 
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(SPECIMEN    PAGE) 
SUNFLOWER— LEAF  77 

5.  No  general  bundle-sheath  is  present,  though  each  bundle 
is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  colourless  cells,  without  intercellular 
spaces,  which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  bundle- 
sheath. 

a— LAMINA. 

I.  Take  a  piece  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  of  the  Sunflower, 
including  the  apex  :  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  previously 
bleached  by  treatment  with  alcohol  :  warm  it  gently  in  a  mix- 
ture of  dilute  glycerine  and  potash,  and  mount  in  glycerine  : 
examine  with  a  low  power,  and  observe — 

1.  The   midrib,   with  its  strongly  marked  vascular  bundle, 
running  up  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  where  it  terminates  abruptly 
in  a  mass  of  glandular  tissue. 

2.  Lateral  branch-bundles — the  ribs  or  nerves — passing  off 
from  it,  and  forming  a  network  by  frequent  anastomoses,  while 
some  of  them  run  up  into  and  terminate  in  the  serrate  projec- 
tions of  the  margin  of  the  lamina. 

3.  Smaller  branch-bundles  sometimes  showing  blind  endings 
in  the  parenchyma  which  fills  the  meshes  of  the  network. 

II.  Cut  off  a  small  square  piece  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  of 
Helianthus,  including  one  of  the  main  ribs  or  nerves,  and 
embed  in  paraffin  (see  directions,  p.  9),  so  that  the  rib  shall 
be  perpendicular.  Cut  transverse  sections,  and  mount  in 
glycerine. 

Good  sections  may  be  obtained  even  from  fresh  material  by 
holding  the  piece  of  lamina  between  slices  of  carrot,  or  pith  ;  or 
by  folding  the  whole  lamina  repeatedly,  and  cutting  sections 
from  the  whole  mass. 

Note  with  a  low  power — 

1.  The  general  outline  of  the  section,  which  is  irregular  and 
undulating,  though  it  is  in  the  main  of  uniform  breadth.    At  the 
point  corresponding  to  the  main  nerve  the  section  widens  out, 
the  nerve  appearing  semilunar,  as  in  the  petiole.     The  convex 
side  is  the  inferior  (adaxial  or  dorsal),  and  the  concave  the 
superior  tabaxial  or  ventral)  surface. 

2.  That  the  margins  of  the  sections  (i.e.  the  superior  and 
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PEEFACE 

I  HAVE  given  the  title  of  "  Round  the  Year  "  to  a  series  of  sketches 
suggested  by  the  natural  events  of  the  year  1895.  The  principles 
of  selection  have  been  simple  :  I  have  written  upon  things  which 
happened  to  interest  me  at  the  time,  which  seemed  to  admit  of 
popular  treatment,  and  which  had  not  been  fully  discussed,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  in  elementary  books.  Another  naturalist  would  have 
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made  a  different  choice  ;  all  the  naturalists  in  the  world  could  not 
exhaust  the  subject. 

The  readers  whom  I  hope  to  find  are  observers  (especially  young 
observers)  of  out-of-door  nature,  teachers  of  elementary  science, 
and  all  who  care  for  Live  Natural  History.  L.  C.  M. 
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GUARDIAN. — "Would  that  all  books  on  subjects  classed  as 
scientific  were  written  in  this  pleasant  style — a  style  breathing  human 
sympathy  and  the  strong  desire  to  rouse  in  other  minds  the  spirit  of 
wholesome  investigation  of  the  wonders  and  mysteries  belonging  to  the 
things  about  us." 

RURAL  WORLD. — "A  delightful  companion,  and  we  doubt  if  a 
more  suitable  gift  book  will  be  published  this  season." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— "Though  intended  especially  for 
young  observers,  the  reader  of  larger  growth  will  find  much  that  is 
both  useful  and  interesting  if  he  be,  as  the  author  says,  one  who  cares 
for  '  live  natural  history. ' " 

SPEAKER. — "It  is  a  charming  book  written  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  by  a  man  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments,  and  it  there- 
fore possesses  merits  which  are  incontestaole." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— "Though  there  is  not  a  dry  passage  in 
the  book,  the  insight  and  research  displayed  are  remarkable,  and  none 
of  the  many  subjects  can  be  said  to  be  treated  superficially." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "We  have  rarely  met  with  a  mor« 
fascinating  book  for  fresh  young  minds  :  it  is  one  among  a  thousand." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE 

I  HAVE  here  attempted  to  help  those  naturalists,  especially  those 
young  naturalists,  who  take  delight  in  observing  the  structure  and 
habits  of  living  animals.  It  has  also  been  my  hope  that  I  might 
do  something  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  writings  of  certain  old 
zoologists — Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  Lyonnet,  and  De  Geer — who  are 
at  present  unjustly  neglected ;  I  have  tried  to  carry  on  as  well  as 
to  popularise  their  work.  It  would  be  much  if  I  could  persuade 
some  few  working  naturalists  to  lay  aside  their  technical  lists  and 
records  of  parish  distribution,  and  study  the  works  of  Nature  with 
open  eyes,  seeking  above  all  things  to  know  more  of  life  in  its  infinitely 
varied  forma. 

CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I.  Aquatic  Beetles. — II.  Flies  with  Aquatic  Larvae. — HI. 
Aquatic  Hymenoptera. — IV.  Aquatic  Caterpillars. — V.  Caddis- 
Worms  (Trichoptera).— VI.  Sialidse.—  VII.  Perlidie.— VEIL  May- 
Flies  (Ephemeridse).— IX.  Dragon-Flies  (Odonata).— X.  Pond- 
Skaters,  Water-Scorpions,  and  Water-Boatmen  (Rhynchota). — 
XI.  The  Water  Spring-Tail  (Podura).— XII.  Insects  of  the  Sea- 
Shore. — XIII.  The  Contrivances  of  Aquatic  Insects. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — "It  la  an  inspiring  discussion  of  the  numerous  subtle 
expedients  by  which  the  essentially  aerial  organism  of  the  insects  adapts  itself  to  an 
amphibious  existence.  Problem  after  problem  is  handled  clearly  and  skilfully,  and 
Professor  Miall  shows  himself  possessed  of  that  rare  gift  of  literary  colour  by  which, 
while  developing  the  logical  process  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  writer  oan  yet  keep 
before  us  the  running  streams,  the  shady  pools,  the  hum  of  wings,  and  the  stir  of 
the  wind-swept  reeds  amid  which  the  practical  solution  to  his  problems  is  worked 
out,  summer  after  summer." 

NA  TV  RE.— "Prof.  Miall  deserves  praise  for  the  admirable  account  he  ha*  put 
together  of  the  insect  inhabitants  of  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  watercourse*." 

WESTMINSTER  QAZSTTS.—"C&n  be  cordially  recommended  to  any  who  may 
wish  to  take  up,  or  who  may  have  already  taken  up  a  singularly  fascinating  study." 
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PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  rich,  varied,  and  thoughtful 
experience  with  child  nature  and  the  nature  that  surrounds  the 
child.  Mrs.  Wilson  recognizes  the  truth  that  children  have  a  deep, 
strong,  instinctive  love  for  all  things  that  live  and  all  things  that 
support  life.  The  teacher  should  develop  instinct  into  habit  by  making 
spontaneity  the  basis  of  character. 

Nature  Study  to-day  is  pioneer  work.  The  prevailing  methods  of 
teaching  nature  are  the  old  methods  dominated  by  the  delusion  of 
logical  sequence — of  isolated  fact  learning.  Mrs.  Wilson's  plan  is  to 
study  the  child,  understand  his  interests,  and  adapt  conditions  to  his 
actual  personal  needs. 

The  old  method  is  founded  upon  a  rigid  faith  in  the  book  and 
traditional  processes  ;  the  new  upon  the  divinity  of  the  child  and  the 
influence  of  God's  creations  upon  his  growing  mind.  One  method  is 
fixed ;  the  other  is  everlasting  motion  over  the  infinite  line  of  un- 
realized possibilities.  One  method  demands  accurate  imitation ;  the 
other,  original  discovery  and  creation.  Under  one  method  the  teacher 
is  a  pedant ;  under  the  other,  a  student. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  hour  is  genuine  students  of  education, 
teachers  who  bring  to  every  child  and  every  subject  a  mind  full  of 
desire  to  know,  an  abiding  faith  in  boundless  possibilities,  a  freshness 
of  spirit  that  is  in  itself  the  most  potent  factor  in  education,  a 
devotion  that  inspires  new  contributions  to  the  unlimited  science  of 
teaching. 

This  book  is  such  a  contribution,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  many  teachers  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  Nature 

study. 

FRANCIS  W.   PARKER. 
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SYNOPSIS     OF     COURSE 

ARRANGED   ACCORDING    TO    MONTHS 

SEPTEMBER. — Weather  :  Appearance  and  Names  of  Clouds  ;  Blackboard 
Record;  Direction  and  Velocity  of  Wind;  Excursions;  Rain. — 
Plants :  Aster ;  Black-eyed  Susan  ;  Butter  and  Eggs  ;  Chicory  ; 
Ferns  ;  Garden  Nasturtium  ;  Goldenrod ;  Ironweed  ;  Jamestown 
Weed  ;  Morning  Glory  ;  Pond  Lily  ;  Sunflower ;  Thistle ;  Wild 
Carrot. — Animals :  Bee ;  Beetles ;  Cicada  (Locust,  or  Harvest 
Fly);  Dragon  Fly;  Fly;  Locust  (Grasshopper);  Mosquito;  Moths 
and  Butterflies  (general);  Tussock  Moth. 

OCTOBER. —  Weather:  Excursions;  Records;  Sun. — Plants:  Flowers 
(continued).  See  list  under  September.  — Fruits :  Ailanthus ; 
Apple;  Ash;  Burdock;  Chestnut;  Maple;  Stick -me -tight. — 
Animals :  English  Sparrow :  Insects  (continued).  See  list  under 
September. 

NOVEMBER.  —  Weather :  Examination  of  October  Record ;  Moon ; 
Temperature. — Plants:  Buds;  Bulbs;  Falling  Leaves;  Fleshy 
Roots. — Animals:  Cocoons;  Other  Preparation  for  Winter;  The 
Pigeon. 

DECEMBER. —  Weather :  Examination  of  November  Record;  Record; 
Snow ;  Stars. — Plants :  Arbor  Vitas ;  Balsam  Fir ;  Hemlock  ; 
Holly;  Mistletoe;  Pine;  Spruce. — Animals:  Fish;  Mussels; 
Snail;  Tadpole. 

JANUARY. — Weather:  Boiling;  Condensation:  Evaporation;  Examina- 
tion of  December  Record  ;  Record. — Plants  :  Evergreens  (con- 
tinued). See  list  given  under  December  ;  Germination. — Animals  : 
Beaks  and  Feet  of  Birds;  Bones  of  Birds;  Crow;  Feathers; 
Owl ;  Woodpecker. 

FEBRUARY. —  Weather:  Clouds;  Dew;  Frost;  Hail;  Rain;  Records; 
Snow. — Plants:  Germination  (continued) ;  Seed  Food-supply. — 
Animals :  Chickadee  ;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet ;  Snowbird  ;  Winter 
Wren. 

MARCH. —  Weather:  Records. — Plants:  Buds;  Seed  Food-supply  (con- 
tinued).— Animals:  Blackbird  ;  Bluebird  ;  Earthworm;  Excursions  ; 
Migration  ;  Robin. — Stones  :  Clay  ;  Feldspar ;  Mica ;  Pebbles  ; 
Quartz ;  Sand ;  Soil. 

APRIL. — Ailanthus;  Arbutus;  Ash;  Beech;  Birches;  Bloodroot ; 
Buckeyes  ;  Buds  ;  Cherry  ;  Chestnut ;  Dogtooth  Violet ;  Elms ; 
Excursions ;  Hepatica ;  Hickory ;  Horse-chestnut ;  Linden ; 
Locusts ;  Maples ;  Oaks ;  Poplars ;  Quaker  Ladies ;  Spring 
Beauty ;  Sycamore  (Buttonwood) ;  Violet ;  Walnut ;  Willows. — 
Animals:  Bees;  Beetles;  Butterflies;  Moths. — Stones :  Gneiss; 
Granite ;  Mica  Schist. 

MAY  AND  JUNE. — Plants  :  Apple ;  Buttercup  ;  Chickweed  :  Clover  ; 
Daisy  ;  Dandelion  ;  Ferns  ;  Fungi ;  Jack-in-the-pulpit ;  Lichens  ; 
Mosses  ;  Sheep's  Sorrel ;  Shepherd's  Purse  ;  Strawberry ;  Trees 
(continued).  See  the  list  given  under  April. — Stones:  Limestone; 
Sandstone ;  Slates  and  Shales. 

APPENDIX. 
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166  PHYSIOGRAPHY   FOR   BEGINNERS  CHAP. 

the  east  and  west  of  this  locality  was  made  in  the  last  chapter. 
Being  able,  however,  to  now  regard  the  earth  as  a  spinning 
globe,  we  are  in  a  position  to  explain  this  difference  more  fully. 
Fig.  78  makes  the  matter  very  simple.  The  student  must 
suppose  himself  in  space  looking  down  upon  the  north  pole  of 
the  earth,  which  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  diameters 
of  the  circle  representing  the  equator  of  the  earth.  The  circle 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  and  hence  the  angle 
between  any  pair  of  radii  will  be  360  divided  by  24,  or  1 5  degrees. 


FIG.  78. — To  explain  the  different  times  at  places  east  and  west  of  Greenwich. 

As  the  globe  spins  round  each  radius  in  turn  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  that  one  marked  "  12  noon."  An  observer  in  this  position 
will  see  the  sun  in  his  highest  position  for  the  day,  or  on  the 
meridian,  that  is,  southing.  The  observer  situated  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  same  diameter  will  be  as  far  away  from  the 
sun  as  he  can  possibly  be.  Or,  to  take  an  example,  at  places 
longitude  180°  it  will  be  twelve  o'clock  midnight  when  it  is 
twelve  o'clock  noon  at  Greenwich.  When  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian  at  Greenwich  at  places  90°  W.  and  90°  E.  it  will  be 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
respectively. 
Again,  when  it  is  twelve  o'clock  noon  at  Greenwich,  at 
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stem  of  the  barometer  shown  in  Fig.  95,  the  mercury  column  to 
its  upper  limit  in  the  long  tube,  the  air  to  its  upper  limit,  which 
as  will  be  seen,  is  a  great  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  If  for  any  reason  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  greater, 
the  mercury  will  be  pushed  higher  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  ;  if  it  should  become  less, 
then  similarly  the  amount  of  mercury  which 
can  be  supported  will  be  less,  and  so  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  student  will  now  understand  why  it  is 
so  necessary  to  remove  all  the  air  bubbles 
in  Expt.  193.  If  this  were  not  done,  when 
the  tube  was  inverted  the  enclosed  air  would 
rise  through  the  mercury  and  take  up  a 
position  in  the  top  of  the  tube  above  the 
mercury.  The  reading  would  not  then  be 
thirty  inches,  for  instead  of  measuring  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  what  we 
should  really  be  measuring  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  that  of  the  air  enclosed  in 
the  tube.  In  a  properly  constructed  baro- 
meter, therefore,  there  is  nothing  above  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  except  a  little  mercury 
vapour. 

An  arrangement  like  that  described  con- 
stitutes a  barometer,  which  we  can  define  as 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  atmosphere. 

§  EXPT.  194. — Procure  a  thick  glass  tube  about 
thirty-six  inches  long  and  closed  at  one  end.  Fill 
the  tube  with  mercury ;  place  your  thumb  over 
the  open  end  ;  invert  the  tube ;  place  the  open 
end  in  a  cup  of  mercury  and  take  away  your 
thumb.  A  column  of  mercury  will  be  supported 
in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  distance  between  the  top  of  the  column  and  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cup  will  be  about  thirty  inches. 

§  EXPT.  195.  —Weigh  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in  the  barometer 


Fio.  95.— To  explain 
the  Principle  of  the 
Barometer. 
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THIS  book  has  been  constructed  to  follow  the  annotated  syllabus  of  Elementary 
Physiography  published  in  the  Directory  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.  Its  distinctive  features  are  : — (i)  The  large  number  of  experiments 
described  ;  (2)  the  liberal  use  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  new  ;  (3)  summaries 
of  the  chief  points  in  each  chapter ;  (4)  250  questions  on  the  subjects  dealt 
with.  The  wide  scope  of  the  book  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  the 
subjects  of  the  chapters  : 

Chapter  I.  Matter.  II.  Measurement  of  Space,  Mass,  and  Density.  III. 
Motion,  Inertia,  and  Force.  IV.  The  Mechanical  Powers.  V.  Energy.  VI. 
Heat  and  Temperature.  VII.  Radiation.  VIII.  The  Chemical  Composition  of 
Matter.  IX.  Common  Chemical  Elements  and  Compounds.  X.  The  Earth. 
XI.  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  and  Measurement  of  Time.  XII.  The  Sea,  the 
Earth's  Revolution,  and  the  Moon.  XIII.  The  Atmosphere.  XIV.  Atmospheric 
Phenomena.  XV.  The  Oceans.  XVI.  Currents  in  the  Oceans.  XVII.  Rivers 
and  Glaciers.  XVIII.  The  Earth's  Solid  Crust,  Igneous  Rocks.  XIX.  Aqueous 
and  Metamorphic  Rocks.  XX.  Internal  Forces  acting  on  the  Earth's  Oust. 
XXI.  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  News — "  This  is  really  an  excellent  text-book  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  The 
value  of  the  work  as  a  practical  text-book  on  the  subject  cannot  be  overestimated. " 

Royal  College  of  Science  Magazine — "Mr.  Simmons'  book  should  have  a  large 
circulation,  and  we  recommend  it  both  to  those  who  will  use  it  as  a  text-book,  or  as 
ground  work  for  lectures  and  demonstrations." 

Educational  Times — "Mr.  Simmons  has  evidently  written  his  book  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  and  to  read  his  chapters  on  '  Energy '  is  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  a 
teacher  of  very  exceptional  ability." 

Academy — "It  is  anything  but  a  light  task  to  undertake  the  explanation  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  mechanics  to  persons  whose  mathematical  knowledge  is 
limited  to  arithmetic,  yet  Mr.  Simmons  has  attempted  it  with  great  success.  ...  A 
pupil-teacher  who  has  mastered  its  contents  and  has  performed  the  numerous  experi- 
ments described,  will  never  lack  material  for  an  object  lesson." 

Nature — "  It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  book  covers  the  syllabus  in  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  teachers 
will  find  it  to  adequately  meet  their  requirements  as  a  class-book.  The  descriptions 
are  clear  and  not  too  long,  and  great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  every  section.  One  of  the  best  features  is  the  great  prominence  given,  for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  to  experimental  illustrations  of  the  subject,  all  those  suggested 
in  the  syllabus  having  been  incorporated,  and  others  added  to  make  a  total  of  216,  all 
of  which  require  but  simple  appliances." 
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whole  melts,  its  valley  is  seen  to  have  assumed  the  form  of 
smooth  undulating  prominences,  in  appearance  not  unlike  the 
back  of  dolphins  as  they  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  rolling.  These  rounded  mounds  are  called 
rocJics  moutonnfas,  from  a  similar  likeness  they  exhibit  to  the 
backs  of  sheep. 

The  water  formed  from  the  local  melting  of  a  glacier  collects 
on  the  surface  and  often  finds  its  way  down  one  of  the  numerous 
crevasses,  carrying  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
moraine  detritus.  This  water  finally  gets  under  the  glacier, 
and  in  many  cases,  by  the  help  of  the  stones  it  carries  with  it, 
erodes  a  kind  of  pot-hole,  which  is  in  some  places  spoken  of  as 


IMG.   in.— Glacial  Striations  at  Kingston,  Ohio. 

a  giant's  kettle.  As  was  pointed  out  in  describing  the  same 
sort  of  work  in  the  case  of  rivers,  the  largest  amount  of  erosion 
will  be  effected  in  those  cases  where  the  rocks  are  soft.  It  i 
sometimes  indeed  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  considerable 
hollows,  which  on  the  retirement  of  the  glacier  often  becomes 
filled  with  water,  forming  tarns  or  lakes  (p.  1 50). 

Results  of  Glacial  Action.— The  student  will  readily 
perceive  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  tell  where  glaciers  havp 
been  from  the  permanent  record  they  leave  behind.     We  < 
summarise  the  occurrences,   the  existence  of   which   in   any 
country  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  previous  existence 
glaciers. 
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Physical  Features  of  Mars.— The  planet  Mars  generally 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  ruddy  disc,  which  is.  as  before  remarked, 


FlG.  162. — Mars  on  August  29,  1894,  showing  the  Planet  in  the  Gibbous  phase. 
(From  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell  in  The  Astrophysical  Journal^ 
No.  128). 

gibbous  in  form  at  stated  times.     Its  surface  markings  can  be 
distinctly  made  out  with  a  telescope  having  a  four-  or  five-inch 


1892,  August  lyd.,  xoh.  32m.  1892,  August  ijA.,  nh.  ssm. 

FIG.  163.—  The  Planet  Mars,  as  drawn  by  Prof.  James  E.  Keeler  on  August  17. 
1892.     The  South  Polar  Cap  is  shown  in  each  of  the  Drawings. 
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5.  (2)  A  further  feature  in  the  distribution  ot  lakes, 
which  may  be  observed  on  maps,  is  the  more  or  less 
abundant  occurrence  of  these  sheets  of  water  among 


FIG.  53. — Section  of  a  lake-basin  lying  in  a  hollow  of  superficial  detritus. 

mountains.  Take  Europe  as  an  illustration.  Even  in  the 
comparatively  low  mountain  •groups  of  Scotland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Wales,  lakes  abound,  forming  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  well-known  scenery  of  these  districts. 
Among  the  Alps  a  series  of  large  lakes  occurs  on  each 
side  of  the  main  axis  of  the  chain,  and  innumerable 
minor  sheets  of  water  occur  scattered  at  all  heights 
among  the  central  mountains,  up  even  to  the  borders  of 
the  snow-line.  All  mountain  systems,  indeed,  have  not 


FIG.  54.— Section  of  a  lake  dammed  up  by  a  barrier  of  earth  or  gravel. 

the  same  abundance  of  water-filled  hollows ;  in  some 
there  are  few  or  none.  Lakes  among  mountains  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  hollows  formed  during  the  elevation 
of  the  mountains  (Lesson  XXIX.)  ;  in  other  examples, 
like  those  referred  to  in  Art.  4,  they  may  either  have 
had  their  basins  scooped  out  by  glaciers  or  formed  by 
the  irregular  piling  up  of  ice-borne  debris  (Fig.  54). 
In  most  volcanic  districts,  lakes  occur  in  cavities  which 
have  been  formerly  blown  open  by  explosions  from 
below. 
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EXTRACT  FEOM  PREFACE 

AT  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  needed  a  small  book  on  Geology 
which,  while  short  and  elementary  in  treatment,  is  accurate  and  fairly 
up  to  date.  Further,  it  is  well  that  sections  and  diagrams  should  be 
supplemented  by  photographs  of  hand-specimens  and  microscopic  slides 
of  rocks,  and  of  the  natural  exposures  where  rocks  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  field.  The  author  has  kept  both  these  aims  in  view  while  planning 
his  work  on  the  lines  of  the  revised  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

While  primarily  intended  for  use  in  preparation  for  the  elementary 
stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Examination,  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  book  suitable  for  school  work  and  for  the  examinations  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools'  Examination  Board.  With  this  object 
in  view  there  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  all  the 
Questions  set  in  the  Science  and  Art  Examination  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  those  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  for  ten 
years. 

Naturally  in  writing  this  book  no  other  elementary  work  of  the  class 
has  been  consulted,  but  no  one  who  has  ever  read  the  late  Professor 
Green's  classic  work  on  Physical  Geology  can  help  being  attracted  by 
the  lucidity  of  his  style  and  influenced  by  the  charm  of  his  methods. 
The  writer  owes  an  especial  debt  for  the  advice  and  assistance  given 
him  when  acting  as  Professor  Green's  deputy  on  two  occasions  several 
years  ago.  The  principal  methods  pursued  in  two  or  three  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  the  general  practical  aim  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
are  due  directly  to  Professor  Green's  advice. 

CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I.  Introduction ;  II.  Study  of  a  Piece  of  Stone  at  Home ; 
III.  Study  of  Rocks  out  of  Doors  ;  IV.  Wear  and  Tear  of  flocks  by  the 
Weather  and  Springs ;  V.  Denudation  by  Rivers  and  Glaciers ; 
VI.  Marine  Denudation — Rate  of  Work  ;  VII.  Rock-building  by  Sedi- 
ments ;  VIII.  Rock-structures  and  Earth-movement ;  IX.  Faulting, 
Cleavage,  and  Joints;  X.  Minerals;  XI.  Sedimentary  Rocks;  XII. 
Volcanoes ;  XIII.  Volcanic  Rocks  ;  XIV.  Plutonic  Rocks;  XV.  Foliated 
Rocks  ;  XVI.  Fossils  ;  XVII.  Principles  of  Historical  Geology  ;  XVIII. 
The  Eozoic  and  Older  Palaeozoic  Groups  ;  XIX.  The  Palaeozoic  Group 
— Deutozoic  Division  ;  XX.  The  Neozoic  Group — Mesozoic  Division ; 
XXI.  The  Neozoic  Group — Cainozoic  Division  ;  XXII.  The  Origin  of 
Landscape  ;  XXIII.  Economic  Geology. 
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brought  by  rivers  and  currents.  The  pebbles  are  laid  down  as 
shown  in  Fig.  49,  in  such  a  way  as  to  oppose  the  greatest  re- 
sistance to  being  lifted  again  by  currents. 


direction,  ofQurent 


FIG.  49.—  Deposition  of  pebbles  under  the  influence  of  a  current. 


The  sand  is  interesting  because  the  perpetual  movement 
of  the  waves  imprints  on  it  the  beautiful  ribbed  surface  known 
as  ripple-mark,  see  Fig.  50.  Shell-fish,  crustaceans  like  crabs 


FlG.  50. — Ripple-marking  on  sand  ;  also  formation  of  sea-caves  by  denudation  along 
planes  of  bedding  and  jointing.  (From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Atchison : 
copyright.) 

and  lobsters,  worms,  and  other  animals,  moving  over  it  be- 
tween tide-marks,  leave  their  tracks  and  burrows,  which  may 
occasionally  be  preserved  if  a  coating  of  mud  or  fine  sand  is 
deposited  upon  them.  Even  rain-prints  indented  by  a  passing 
shower,  and  cracks  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of 
sand  01  mud  under  the  sun's  rays  where  it  is  left  dry  by  the 
tide,  may  under  favourable  circumstances  be  preserved  (Fig. 
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Academy — "  It  is  lucid  and  attractive  in  a  degree  without  precedent 
among  geological  handbooks.  Facts  which  in  most  other  books  of  the 
kind  are  presented  in  isolation  are  here  given  in  a  chain  of  interesting 
relations,  by  means  of  which  they  are  impressed  indelibly  on  the  learner's 
memory.  One  feature  of  the  book  which  will  render  it  specially  suitable  to 
young  students  is  the  large  space  given  to  certain  details  which  are  usually 
delegated  to  mineralogy.  The  woodcuts  (most  of  which,  it  is  stated,  have  been 
drawn  expressly  for  this  book)  are  extremely  good." 

Educational  News — "As  this  is  the  latest  manual  of  Geology  it  is  also 
without  question  the  best.  ..." 

Saturday  Review — "  Clear  in  expression  and  lucid  in  method,  the  work 
exhibits  all  the  literary  grace  for  which  Dr.  Geikie  is  so  highly  distinguished." 
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supplied  its  own  contribution  of  detritus.  Thus  from  a  region  of 
red  sandstone,  the  rubbish  would  be  red  and  sandy ;  from  one  of 
black  slate,  it  would  be  black  and  clayey  (see  Chapter  XXVI). 

Summary. — In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  that  Ice  in  various 
ways  affects  the  surface  of  the  land  and  leaves  its  mark  there. 
Frost,  as  already  explained  in  Chapter  II,  pulverises  soil,  dis- 
integrates exposed  surfaces  of  stone,  and  splits  open  bare  rocks 
along  their  lines  of  natural  joint.  On  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
disrupted  ice  wears  down  banks  and  pushes  up  mounds  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  boulders  along  the  shores.  Snow  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  land  protects  that  surface  from  the  action  of  frost  and  air. 
In  the  condition  of  avalanches,  snow  causes  large  quantities  of 
earth,  soil,  and  blocks  of  rock  to  be  removed  from  the  mountain- 
slopes  and  piled  up  on  the  valleys.  In  the  form  of  glaciers,  ice 
transports  the  debris  of  the  mountains  to  lower  levels,  bearing 
along  and  sometimes  stranding  masses  of  rock  as  large  as 
cottages,  which  no  other  known  natural  agent  could  transport. 
Moving  down  a  valley,  a  glacier  wears  away  the  rocks,  giving 
them  a  peculiar  smoothed  and  striated  surface  which  is  thoroughly 
characteristic.  By  this  grinding  action,  it  erodes  its  bed  and 
produces  a  large  amount  of  fine  sediment,  which  is  carried  away 
by  the  river  that  escapes  at  the  end  of  the  ice-stream.  Land-ice 
thus  leaves  thoroughly  distinctive  and  enduring  memorials  of  its 
presence  in  polished  and  grooved  rocks,  in  masses  of  earth,  clay, 
or  gravel,  with  striated  stones,  and  in  the  dispersal  of  erratic 
blocks  from  principal  masses  of  high  ground.  These  memorials 
may  remain  for  ages  after  the  ice  itself  has  vanished.  By  their 
evidence  we  know  that  the  present  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  only  a 
shrunk  remnant  of  the  great  ice-fields  which  once  covered  that 
region  ;  that  the  Scandinavian  glaciers  swept  across  what  is  now 
the  bed  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
that  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  England 
were  buried  under  great  sheets  of  ice  which  crept  downwards 
into  the  North  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other  (Chapter  XXVII). 
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SHADOWS  (I.).  15 

his  father.  Jack  looked  at  the  shadow 
and  at  the  stick,  and  also  at  his  own 
shadow.  He  saw  that  it  was  the  sun 
which  caused  the  shadow. 

4.  "Where  is  the  sun  now,  Jack?" 
"  In  the  East,  father."  "  Now  look  at 
the  shadow,"  said  his  father,  "and  tell 
me  which  way  it  points."  "To  the 
West,"  said  Jack. 


5.  "It  is  now  six  o'clock,"  said  Mr. 
Green.     "  If  you  come   here  to-morrow 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  II.] 
A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  83 

4.  "  What  is  a  desert,  uncle  ?  "  asked  Tom. 
"  It  is  a  great  sandy  plain.  For  miles  aixl 
miles  nothing  can  be  seen  but  sand  and  stones. 
There  are  no  trees  except  in  a  few  fertile  spots, 
called  oases,  which  are  sometimes  hundreds  of 
miles  apart." 


5.  "  These  oases  are  lower  than  the  surround- 
ing land,   and  in  them  water  is  found,  and  a 
few  palm   trees.      People   cross  the  deserts  on 
camels." 

6.  "Oh  yes,  uncle,"  said  Tom,  <;  I  remember 
teacher  giving  us  a  lesson  on  the  camel.     He 
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LONDON  39 

been  built  in  them.  Neither  was  tin-  whole 
built  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  old  walls 
were  perhaps  built  by  the  Romans,  or  Saxon>. 
William,  the  Conqueror,  built  a  portion  «•!' 
them ;  and  other  kings  added  to  it  in  later 
times. 


TOWER  OF  LONDON. 


6.  As  a  state  prison  the  Tower  holds  a  sad 
record.      Many   innocent   men   and   women,    in 
addition    to    the    guilty,    have    been    confined 
within    its    walls ;    and    many   have   been    the 
lives  taken  therein. 

7.  When   you  visit   London,  you    must    see 
the   Tower.      The   visit  will  interest  you  very 
much,   especially  if  you  have  read  about  some 
of    the    great    people    who    were    imprisoned 
there. 

8.  London    Bridge    is    the    next    object    of 
special    interest.      From    very    early   times    in 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  IV.] 
IRELAND 


the  coast  as  shown  on  the  map.  The  northern 
portion  is  wild  and  rugged  in  character.  It  is 
cut  into  by  two  arms  of  the  sea — Loughs  Swilly 
and  Foyle,  the  latter  forming  a  good  harbour. 


THE    GIANT'S    CAUSEWAY. 


5.  Malin  Head,   the  extreme  northern  point 
of  Ireland,  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  inlets  just  named.     Fair  Head 
is  the  most  north-easterly  point,  and  the  coast 
here,  and  for  some  miles  westward,  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  island. 

6.  It  is  formed  of  basalt,  or  old  lava-rocks, 
arranged  in  huge  columns  or  pillars  having  from 
three  to  six  sides — more  often  six.     The  pillars 
fit  evenly  and  closely,  and  each  seems  to  be  built 
up  of  pieces  neatly  joined  together. 
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109 


mules.  In  some  places  paths  have  been  constructed 
on  the  edges  of  precipices,  and  in  other  places  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  tunnels  through  projecting 
rocks. 

7.  It    is   not   only   over   the   surface   of  the   Alps 
that  man  is  able  to  force  his  way;  right  under  the 


NORTH  ENTRANCE,  GREAT  TUNNEL.  ST.  COTHARD. 

St.  Gothard,  a  railway  tunnel  nearly  ten  miles  long 
has  been  driven.  This  tunnel  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  trade  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  at 
whose  joint  expense  it  was  made.  By  means  of  this 
tunnel,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  heavy  goods 
can  be  transported  from  the  continental  ports  on  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  to 
the  Italian  ports,  within  three  days. 
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THE  INDIAN  MUTINY 


which  could  not  be  given,  because  the  Sepoys  had 
risen  in  that  city  also.  Then  in  his  distress  he 
sought  the  aid  of  Nairn  Sahib,  a  native  prince,  who 
lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  twelve  miles  away,  and 
had  always  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Nana 


THE  WELL  AT  CAWNPORE. 


promptly  replied  to  the  invitation  by  collecting  his 
troops,  marching  on  Cawnpore,  and  attacking  the  place 
of  refuge  of  the  old  British  General,  who  stubbornly 
defended  it. 

7.  At  length  Nana  agreed,  under  the  veil  of 
clemency  and  friendship,  to  give  the  garrison  a  safe 
conduct  as  far  as  Allahabad,  provided  they  sur- 
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AMERICA'S  GREAT  NATUKAL  JIKIUGES  159 

40.    America's  Great  Natural  Bridges. 
1.  The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  is  a  natural  ar.-h 
of  rock  two  hundred  feet  high  and  about  ninety  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  crossing  over  a  little  stream  flowing 
into  the  James  River. 


NATURAL  BRIDGE,    VIRGINIA. 


2.  The  story  of  this  bridge,  with  its  roadway  over 
the  top,  and  the  number  of  names  carved  on  its  rocky 
sides,  and  how  George  Washington,  the  first  President, 
when  a  boy,  climbed  up  at  fearful  hazard,  and  carved 
his  name  higher  than  the  rest,  has  been  told  number- 
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The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Geography  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline  of  a  high  order,  and  to  show  how  these  claims  may  be  practically 
recognised  by  teachers. 

PRESS   OPINIONS 

Times — "  The  book  is  written  with  Mr.  Geikie's  well-known  fluency  and  eloquence, 
and  will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  any  one.  Nothing,  in  our  estimation, 
could  be  more  satisfactory,  or  calculated  to  lead  to  more  profitable  results,  than  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Mr.  Geikie's 
volume,  as  a  whole,  lifts  Geography  into  a  new  atmosphere.  If  his  suggestions  are 
faithfully  followed  in  all  our  schools,  the  result  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  benefit 
to  education  all  round.  ...  It  ought  to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  all  friends  of 
real  education." 

Journal  of  Education — "This  simple  and  unpretentious  handbook  for  teachers 
serves  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  new  geographical  series  projected  and  edited  by 
the  same  author.  Such  a  series,  the  scope  of  which  is  indirectly  indicated  in  this 
volume,  is  greatly  needed — something  less  arid  and  formal  than  the  tabular  statements 
of  the  old-fashioned  geographies,  and  more  methodical  and  systematic  than  the 
modern  Geographical  Readers.  And  no  fitter  editor  for  such  a  series  could  have  been 
chosen.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Geikie  a  wide  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
he  has  grasped  the  first  principles  of  pedagogics, — that  knowledge  profiteth  little  or 
nothing  unless  it  is  gained  in  the  right  way,  by  observation  and  induction,  and  so 
becomes  a  living  germ  of  future  growth,  not  a  store  of  raw  material.  This  principle 
is  the  keynote  of  the  handbook,  and  its  various  applications  are  admirably  worked  out, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages." 
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Journal  of  Education — "We  can  recommend  it  to  teachers  as  a  valuable  help." 

Guardian — "The  descriptive  portions  of  the  work  are  excellently  written  and 
arranged,  and  give  a  better  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the  continents,  and  of  the 
history,  political  divisions,  industries,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  peoples  who  inhabit 
them,  than  any  other  school  text-book  which  has  come  beneath  our  notice." 

School  Guardian — "A  painstaking  piece  of  work,  and  the  pupil  who  simply  reads 
it  through  two  or  three  times  will  have  a  truer  and  more  real  idea  of  the  earth  he  lives 
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cordially  commend  his  book  to  the  notice  of  teachers  generally." 

Educational  News — "  To  those  whose  aim  is  to  acquire  intelligent  ideas  of  the 
people,  the  governments,  the  natural  products,  the  industries  of  different  countries, 
the  book  will  prove  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive." 
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273.  Krakatoa. — In  Suwla  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and 
Java,  Krakatoa,  an  islet  consisting  of  one  volcano,  was  shattered 
by  the  greatest  volcanic  explosion  ever  known  in  August  1883, 
and  the  dust  of  it  was  blown  through  the  air  all  round  the 
world,  giving  rise  everywhere  to  sunsets  of  great  beauty  for 
several  months. 


FIG.  11.— 


AND  ACTIVE  VOLCANO. 


274.  JAVA,  crowded  with  volcanoes,  which  rise  above  the 
most  gorgeous  tropical  forests,  alive  with  brilliant  birds  and 
insects,  is  the  wealthiest  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  An  old 
crater,  named  the  Guevo  Upas  or  Poison  Yale,  in  one  of  the 
forests,  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  margin  is  said  to  be 
strewn  with  skeletons  of  beasts  and  men  that  went  too  near 
the  deadly  hollow.  Most  of  the  hot  low-lying  land  is  laid  out 
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25,000,  of  whom  nearly  6000  are  soldiers  forming  the 
garrison      It  is  a  coaling  station,  and  a  port  of  call  for 

"   °r   fr°m    ^    -*«  V*    °<    ^ 

Farther  east,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 

two  islands  he  S1de  by  side,  of  which  the  larger,  Malta' 

is  of  great  importance  to  British  navigation.     This  i,la, 

"  "  -nulf ,  ?US  and  9  miles  broad.     On  the  south  its 

iffs  rise  boldly  from  the  sea,  and  are  almost  inaccessible  ; 

but   on   the   north   the   shores  are   broken    into  several 


Fro.  23.— GIBRALTAR. 

harbours,  of  which  the  best  resembles  a  large  artificial 
dock.  On  this  inlet  lies  the  chief  town  and  seaport, 
called  Valetta.  Landing  at  this  place  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  front  of  flights  of  stairs,  which  he  must  climb, 
for  the  whole  island  is  hi^h.  In  the  town  itself  the 
streets  at  first  are  really  stairs,  but  the  upper  and 
part  is  a  city  of  stately  but  much -decayed  splendour. 
The  narrow  streets  are  bordered  with  lofty  mansions, 
the  projecting  balconies  of  which  are  wrought  with  so 
much  taste  and  beauty  as  to  suggest,  what  is  really  true, 
that  this  city  was  once  the  abode  of  merchant -princes. 
Fine  churches,  spacious  convents,  and  marble -fronted 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Athenceum— "  A  favourable  specimen  of  what  a  book  of  this  type  should  be.  It  is 
surprising  how  large  an  amount  of  information,  and  what  variety  of  matter,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  crowding  into  127  very  small  pages  without  rendering  his  little  book 
repellent." 

Literary  World — "Dr.  A.  Geikie  is  so  well  known  by  his  able  and  lucid  treatises 
on  Geology  that  those  who  believe  in  combining  some  instruction  in  that  branch  of 
science  with  the  teaching  of  Geography  will  welcome  a  work  like  the  Elementary 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  issued  in  '  Macmillan's  Geographical  Series.'  We  have 
rarely  met  with  a  school  book  at  once  so  delightful  and  so  valuable." 

The  Scotsman  says — "  The  book  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion advocated  in  the  author's  Teaching  of  Geography,  a  work  the  value  of  which  was 
pointed  out  here  on  its  appearance  last  year.  It  lays  special  stress  on  the  description 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  text-book  for 
children." 

The  Practical  Teacher  says — "This  is  an  excellent  little  summary  of  the  geography 
of  our  islands.  The  islands  are  first  treated  of  as  a  whole,  and  their  size,  surface, 
climate,  productions,  and  other  interesting  features  described.  Then  each  country  is 
treated  in  greater  detail,  a  short  description  of  each  county  and  its  chief  towns  being 
added  to  the  physical  features.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  the  details  are 
full  without  being  unnaturally  burdensome.  The  figures  for  areas  and  population  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  can  thus  be  learned  or  otherwise  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher." 

The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  says — "This  little  volume  of  'Macmillan's 
Geographical  Series '  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  instruction 
explained  and  advocated  in  the  author's  book  on  The  Teaching  of  Geography,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  series.  The  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  Dr.  Geikie's 
teaching  is  that  Geography  should  be  a  real  and  not  merely  a  verbal  study — that  it  should 
be  treated  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  observing  powers,  the  judgment,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  scholar,  and  not  merely  to  his  memory.  This  root-principle  has  been  carefully 
observed  in  the  present  little  book.  It  does  not  consist,  like  the  old  text-books  and 
some  of  the  new  ones,  of  mere  lists  of  names  that  are  '  linked  with  no  idea  or  associa- 
tion. '  Each  place,  in  accordance  with  the  author's  rule,  is  '  connected  with  the  physical 
feature,  some  fact  in  history,  or  some  other  human  interest.'  That  is  excellent,  and  it 
is  admirably  worked  out  in  the  book.  So  also  is  the  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  British  Isles,  on  which  the  political  geography  is  founded." 
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determining  Directions  and  Distances,  for  explaining  Rhumb-line  and  Great 
Circle  Sailing,  for  judging  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  Length  of  Nights,  Twi- 
light, etc.  IV.  MAP-DRAWING.— Difficulty  of  expressing  Sphere  on  Plane  : 
Orthographic,  Gnomonic  or  Central,  Stercographic,  Equidistant  or  Globular, 
Conical,  Cylindrical,  and  Mercator's  Projections ;  Drawing  the  Map ;  Dimin- 
ishing and  Enlarging  ;  Symbols  ;  Contours  ;  Hachuring  ;  Minor  Details  ;  Use 
of  Map  for  Study,  for  Reference.  V.  COPYING  MAPS. — Method  for  Students  : 
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remember  ;  Illustrated  by  simple  Map  of  France,  by  more  exact  Map  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  Mercator's  Chart  of  World. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Morning  Post — "May  be  recommended  as  a  useful  book  to  those  students  who 
have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Geometry,  and  the  use  of  the  more  common  mathe- 
matical instruments.  ...  A  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Elderton's  book  will  remove  many 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  beginners,  and  help  them  to  retain  in  their  memories 
the  form  of  the  countries  they  have  to  delineate." 

Schoolmaster — "To  any  student  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  principles 
and  methods  on  which  maps  and  globes  are  constructed,  or  surveys  made,  we  commend 
this  small  manual.  It  sketches  the  history  of  map-making,  and  suggests  modes  of 
copying  and  'what  is,  perhaps,  most  important,'  ol  remembering  maps  when  copied. 
To  many  these  suggestions  must  be  valuable." 

Nature—  "This  little  book  will  be  found  to  form  a  most  useful  supplement  to  the 
works  on  geography  published  in  the  same  series.  In  it  an  excellent  brief  account  is 
given  concerning  the  history  of  maps  from  the  records  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the 
present  day.  Then  follow  various  methods  of  making  surveys,  including  descriptions 
of  the  various  instruments  employed,  such  as  the  prismatic  compass  theodolite  sextant, 
&c." 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Academy — "  The  first  portion  of  the  book,  treating  of  India  generally,  is  a  model  of 
jlear  exposition,  and  is  made  as  interesting  as  the  character  of  the  subject  permits." 

Speaker — "The  book  is  at  once  practical  and  scientific,  and  it  is  not  merely  well- 
written,  but  admirably  arranged.  No  aspect  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  text-book  which  gives  in  similar  compass  as 
vivid  and  interesting  a  summary  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated." 

Saturday  Review— "  Mr.  Blanford's  Elementary  Geography  of  India,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon  is  a  valuable  addition  to  '  Macmillan's  Geographical  Series. '  In  method  and 
arrangement  it  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  conciseness.  The  woodcuts  are  good,  and  the 
statistical  information,  admirably  tabulated,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary." 
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NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  AND  OUDH  70 

the  Ganges  and  Jumna;  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment  since  1857 ;  also  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  I), 
the  fort  is  a  column  bearing  an  inscribed  edict  of  Asoka 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  Bareilly  (1 1 3,000),  in  Rohilkand 
on  the  Ramgauga,  96  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Ganges. 

Other  places  of  importance  are— Meerut  (99,500),  the 
chief  military  cantonment  of  the  province,  on  the  Gangetic 


Fio.  11.— THE  TAJ  MEHAL,  AGRA. 

doab,  40  miles  north-east  of  Delhi:  Muttra  (Mathum) 
(47,500),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  between  Delhi  and 
Agra,  an  ancient  Hindu  city,  the  scene  of  Krishna's  youth- 
ful adventures,  and  now  the  centre  of  the  Vaishnava  sect  of 
Hindus ;  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  Hindu  architect- 
ure: Roorkee  (11,000),  the  headquarters  of  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  the  chief  engineering  school 
of  India :  Moradabad  (67,000),  in  Rohilkand,  well  known 
for  its  niello  brass  ware :  Aligarh  (60,000),  in  the  doab, 
north-east  of  Muttra,  the  seat  of  an  institute  founded  by 
an  enlightened  Muhammadan  gentleman,  Syud  Ahmed,  for 
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PRESS   OPINIONS 

University  Correspondent — "  Mr.  Sime's  book  is  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  admir- 
able series.  .  .  .  The  whole  treatment  is  fresh  and  suggestive  ;  in  particular  the  stress 
laid  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  inland  seas,  and  on  the  relation  of  race  and  language, 
and  the  classification  of  valleys  as  'longitudinal'  and  'transverse,'  call  for  praise." 

Schoolmaster — "With  a  good  atlas  before  him  the  Geographical  student  will  have 
great  delight  in  reading  this  very  '  readable  '  volume.  Many  excellent  engravings  of 
local  scenery  are  scattered  over  its  three  hundred  pages,  and  the  book  will  be  highly 
valued  by  every  intelligent  young  person,  as  containing  an  excellent  summary  of 
necessary  knowledge." 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine — "This  is  another  volume  in  the  series  of  geo- 
graphical books  edited  by  Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  and  it  resembles  the  others  in  its 
admirable  method  and  its  high  aim.  One  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  a  careful 
summary  of  the  history  of  each  country,  with  special  reference  to  successive  races  and 
forms  of  government.  The  illustrations,  which  are  specially  prepared,  are  admirable." 

Oxford  Magazine  - "  Can  be  heartily  recommended  to  any  would-be  student  of 
Geography." 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE 


hilly  district  descending  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Past  it 
flows  the  Jenil,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  co\ 
with  olive-groves,  fig-trees,  and  pomegranate-trues,  and 
produces  in  lavish  abundance  the  vine,  the  jasmine,  and 
the  myrtle.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  two  hills  on  which 
the  greater  part  of  Granada  is  built  stands  the  famous 
Moorish  palace,  the  Alhambra  ("  The  Red,"  so  called  from 
the  reddish  hue  of  the  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded). 


FlO.  11.— TH1  ALHA.MbP.A. 


Granada  has  also  a  splendid  cathedral   and   a   university. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  silk  and  paper. 

Passing  westward  from  Cape  Tarifa,  the  southernmost 
point  of  Andalusia,  we  come  to  Cape  Trafalgar,  a  name 
famous  in  the  naval  history  of  England.  CADIZ  (pop. 
57,100),  representing  the  Phoenician  Gades,  is  the  oldest 
city  in  western  Europe.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  tin- 
chief  centre  of  the  export  trade  of  Spain.  Behind  it  is 
JEREZ,  from  which  comes  the  wine  called  sherry,  the  word 
being  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  town.  From  a  port 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Nature — "  No  book  now  in  existence  contains  within  such  a  small  compass  so  much 
accurate  information  on  the  African  continent  as  is  given  in  Mr.  Heawood's  little 
volume.  The  book  should  be  widely  used  in  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Geography  of  Africa  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  To  everyone  who 
wishes  to  possess  a  concise  statement  of  the  physical  features,  native  inhabitants,  his- 
tory and  political  development  of  Africa,  the  volume  can  be  confidently  recommended. " 

Geographical  Journal — "While  promising  to  be  of  great  utility  as  a  school-book  for 
the  higher  forms,  it  may  also  serve  as  a  handy  summary  of  the  main  features  of  African 
geography  for  general  reference.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  such  manuals  on  the  conti- 
nents, written  by  specialists  who  have  mastered  all  trustworthy  sources  of  information, 
cannot  be  over-estimated." 

Guardian — "The  first  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  deal  scientifically  with  the 
'  Dark  Continent '  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Although  his  superstructure  will  doubtless  be 
subsequently  modified  in  detail  as  time  and  circumstances  require,  to  Mr.  Heawood 
will  belong  the  honour  of  having  levelled  the  ground  and  constructed  the  platform 
upon  which  future  text-books  upon  the  geography  of  Africa  will  be  built. " 
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it  receives  from  the  west  the  important  tributary,  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  brings  in  the  combined  waters  of  a 
•wide  extent  of  country  to  the  west.  It  is  the  last  perma- 
nent tributary  from  this  direction.  The  last  part  of  its 
course  is  swampy  and  choked  with  vegetation  like  the 
main  river.  After  this  the  Nile  makes  a  sudden  bend 


Fio.  18.— THE  UPPEK  NILE. 
(After  Junker.) 

to  the  ea.st,  and  before  return- 
ing to  its  northerly  direction 
receives  from  the  south-east 
the  Sobat,  a  very  winding 
river,  whose  sources  have  not 
yet  been  explored.  After  passing  l.V  X.  latitude,  this 
southern  branch  of  the  Nile,  known  as  the  White  J 
or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  is  joined  by  the  great  eastern  branch, 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  River,  and  after  180  miles 
more  by  the  Atbara,  both  having  their  sources  in  t 
highlands  of  Abyssinia.  The  Atbara  is  the  last  permanent 
stream  which  joins  the  Xile,  which  here  begins  t 
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EXTRACT  FROM   PREFACE 

THE  much  greater  attention  paid  to  Geography  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  has  attracted  notice  in  this  country ;  and 
parents  are  constantly  and  urgently  demanding  that 
their  boys  should  have  "  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
Geography,"  such  as  will  fit  them  for  business.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  subject  in  school  is,  however,  still 
very  small — in  my  own  case,  forty-five  minutes  a  week 
with  each  class.  Consequently,  there  must  be  from  the 
outset  a  recognition  of  these  limitations ;  and  this 
involves  an  arbitrary  selection  of  the  matter  to  be 
taught,  and  every  possible  device  for  saving  time. 
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In  making  this  selection  1  have  been  guided  by  two 
considerations :  that  the  matter  must  be  at  once 
valuable  and  interesting,  and  that  it  must  be  presented 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  primarily  to  the  reason  and 
the  imagination. 

With  regard  to  the  saving  of  time,  I  found  that  the 
greatest  waste  of  it  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for 
beginning  afresh  with  every  new  country,  and  for 
repeating  over  and  over  again  great  principles,  e.g.  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  towns.  In  other  words,  the 
boys  could  not  make  full  use  of  physical  and  geological 
maps  because  they  had  not  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  principles.  Practical  experiment  proved,  however, 
that  a  whole  term  "wasted"  on  the  great  phenomena 
of  the  science  and  on  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  was 
amply  repaid  when  we  came  to  deal  with  the  earth 
piecemeal  by  continents  and  countries.  And  it  is  the 
result  of  this  experiment  with  my  own  classes  that  is 
embodied  in  Man  on  the  Earth  and  Man  and  his  Markets 

This  substratum  of  knowledge  enabled  us  to  under- 
stand the  atlas,  to  argue  constantly  by  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  apply  known  conditions  instantaneously  to  new 
cases.  It  also  involved  us  in  constant  verification  of 
facts,  and  in  constant  appeals  to  observation. 

Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  such  work 
in  close  connection  with  the  atlas ;  and,  in  view  of  this, 
care  has  been  taken  to  mention  very  few  places  which 
will  not  be  found  even  on  the  cheapest  atlas ;  e.g. 
"  The  Satchel,"  or  Keith-Johnston's  "  Sixpenny  "  A 
wall-map  is  certainly  very  useful,  especially  a  really 
large  Mercator ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  every 
member  of  every  class  has  an  atlas  of  his  own.  Then 
every  place  can  be  looked  out  by  every  one  every  time 
that  it  is  mentioned ;  and,  if  this  is  done  carefully  and 
constantly,  names  and  positions  come  to  be  remembered 
with  great  ease  and  accuracy. 
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Moreover,  as  the  Andes  run  down  the  west  coast, 
while  the  wet  winds  blow — except  in  the  south  of 
Chile — from  the  east,  the  great  rivers  flow  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Atlantic, 
i.e.  towards  the  commercial  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
And  the  existence  of  two  mountainous  plateaux,  that 


COLLECTING   RUBBER. 


of  Guiana  in  the  north  and  that  of  Brazil  in  the  east, 
divides  the  river  system  into  three  great  basins — the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plate. 

Between  these  three  mountain  systems,  and  along 
these  three  rivers,  there  are  three  plains — the  llanos  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  selvas  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  pampas 
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i.e.  in  Flanders.  It  happens  also  that  in  the  same 
district  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  in  the  soil  of 
limesalts  ;  and  this  makes  the  water  of  the  Lys  river 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  cleansing  of  flax,  just 
as  the  water  of  the  Maine  (U.S.A.)  rivers  is  to  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  or  that  of  the  Loire 
at  St  Etienne  to  the  tempering  of  iron,  or  that  of 
the  Trent  at  Burton  to  the  brewing  of  beer.  Con- 
sequently, the  wealth  of  the  Flemish  peasant  consists 
chiefly  in  flax  ;  and,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  coal 
and  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  between  Tournai  and 
Liege,  Courtrai  and  other  towns  in  the  Lys  valley 
have  become  as  famous  for  fine  linen  as  Brussels, 
Mechlin,  and  Bruges  have  for  fine  lace. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  climate  of  Belgium 
is  more  or  less  true  of  Holland.  The  country  is  very 
lo\v  and  very  flat,  and  is  exposed  on  the  north,  as 
well  as  on  the  west,  to  wet  sea-winds.  Consequently, 
the  air  is  very  damp,  and  the  sky  is  continually 
clouded  over ;  but  there  is  no  effective  condensing 
medium  to  precipitate  the  moisture  in  rain  or  snow. 

In  such  a  climate,  and  on  an  alluvial  soil,  the 
agricultural  products  are  sure  to  include  rye,  potatoes, 
and  flax  ;  and  the  demand  for  really  good  flax  for 
the  Belgian  lace  industry  causes  a  single  crop  of  it 
to  be  sometimes  more  valuable  than  the  whole  piece 
of  land  on  which  it  was  grown.  But  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  all  will  be  grass,  for  the  low 
moist  polders  give  splendid  pasture  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  ;  and  dairy  industries  suit  a  country  like 
Holland,  which  has  very  important  colonies,^,  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Guiana,  to  attract  its  male 
population  to  commerce.  The  cheese  is  made  chiefly 
west  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  e.g.  at  Alkmaar,  and  Hoorn, 
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WHY  WE  KEEP  ACCOUNTS. 


getting  confused,  so  to  make  it  quite  clear  you  put  it 
down  on  paper  for  him  to  look  at. 


LIABILITIES. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 
JULY  IST,  1899. 


ASSETS. 


Debts  Payable,  - 
NET  CAPITAL,    - 

•    £50   0   0 
-     560   0   0 

Cash  in  Hand,   - 
„       Bank,    - 
Goods  in  Stock, 

-    £10   0   0 
-      50   0   0 
-     350   0   0 

S 

/ 

Debts  Receivable, 

-    200  0  0 

£610   0   0 

£610   0   0 

Then  you  explain  that  the  word  Assets  means  all 
your  property  of  every  description,  that  Liabilities  are 
Debts  owing  by  you,  and  that  the  difference  between 
your  Assets  and  Liabilities  constitutes  your  Net 
Capital.  "  Well,  my  son,  I  see  you  have  done  well. 
You  have  lived  out  of  the  business,  and  are  now  worth 
£60  more  than  when  I  started  you.  That  shows  what 
perseverance  and  energy  will  do." 

"  Something  else  too,  father,  something  I  should 
never  have  got  on  without." 

"  Pray,  what  is  that  ? 

"  Good  Bookkeeping,  which  I  learnt  at  School,  where 
they  taught  me  how  to  "  Prove  my  Books." 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the   difference    between   Debts   Payable    and   Debts 
Receivable  ? 

2.  How  can  I  find  the  total  of  my  Debts  Receivable  and  Debts 
Payable  ? 

3.  Give  a  careful  explanation  of  the  difference  between  Cash  and 
Capital. 

4.  Name  any  Assets  you  can  think  of  not  mentioned  in  the  Lesson. 

5.  What  are  Liabilities  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  Assets  and  your  Liabilities 
called  ? 
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Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo    with  two  folded  diagram* 
Price  2$.  6d. 

jfirst  Xessons  in  JSoofc-fteeptng. 

This  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  books  I  have  written  on  the  subject, 
and  I  believe  the  simplest  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  designed  to 
make  the  Theory  of  Double  Entry  simple  enough  for  children  to 
understand  it.  And  yet  I  have  found  that  many  candidates  for  the 
Cambridge  and  College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations,  prepared  by  this 
book  only  (simple  as  it  is),  have  obtained  the  mark  of  distinction.  It 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  amply  sufficient  for  ordinary  school 
work. 

/  recommend  the  use  of  MS.  Exercise  Books,  Nos.  i  to  3  (see  page  624  with 
the  above  text-booh,  except  in  the  cast  tf  those  pupils  who  are  able  to  maki 
exceptionally  rapid  progress,  and  find  it  unnecessary  to  work  out  all  the  Extnists 
For  these  I  recommend  No.  5  (set  pagt  624.) 

NOTICES  AND  OPINIONS. 

W.  O.  Rushbrooke,  Esq.,  LL.M.  (City  of  London  School). — ••  1 
am  much  taken  with  it.  It  has  pleased  all  who  have  seen  it  here,  and 
Dr.  Abbott  is  expecting  to  introduce  it  next  term." 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Reed,  M.P.  (Chairman  London  School 
Board). — "Your  book  deserves  the  success  I  hope  it  may  secure." 

Rev.  A.  B.  Vardy,  M.A.  (Birmingham).—"  Very  carefully  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  average  boy,  and  throughout  thoroughly  practical." 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Cambridge).—"  A  most  capital  book 
for  simplicity  and  clearness." 

A.  Browning,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Bath).—"  Please  send  fifty  copies  of 

your  Exercise  Book  No.  4.     We  have  been  using 's  Book-keeping, 

but  intend  to  change." 

J.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Cambridge).—"  The  great  point  which 
has  struck  me  from  the  first  with  regard  to  your  system  is,  that  you 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  treating  the  art  in  a  manner,  which  gives  to 
it  an  educational  value.  Under  your  system  a  boy  must  necessarily 
learn  to  think  and  to  know  the  reason  for  every  step,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  study  fulfils  the  conditions  which  should  regulate 
the  introduction  into  our  schools  of  all  subjects  of  instruction.  And  the 
art  of  keeping  accounts  is  so  unspeakably  valuable  in  after  life,  that  once 
a  way  can  be  shown  by  which  a  boy  can  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
develop  his  faculties  at  the  same  time,  the  last  objection  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  its  universal  adoption  in  the  school  curriculum 
must  disappear." 

Scholastic  World. — "  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  simple 
or  more  clearly  arranged  book  on  this  difficult  and  most  important 
subject  than  the  one  before  us.  The  author  avoids  the  error  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  too  much  by  dealing  with  too  complicated  accounts  II 
takes  a  number  of  very  short  accounts  to  illustrate  and  fix  in  the  minds 
of  pupils  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subject,  and  his  explanations 
are  so  lucid,  and  his  illustrative  diagrams  so  striking,  that  anyone 
using  this  book,  aither  with  a  teacher's  guidance  or  otherwise,  ought  to 
have  a  clear  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject." 
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NOTICES — (continued). 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "As  the  author  says,  this  book  is 

written  lor  children,  and  simplicity  is  its  predominant  characteristic. 
There  are  plenty  of  test  exercises,  and  there  are  large  folded  diagrams 
'  Showing  how  to  prove  the  books,'  and  presenting  a  'synoptical  view  of 
the  various  accounts  contained  in  the  ledger.'  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  of  the  explanations  and  demonstrations." 

Educational  Times- — "The  picture  tells  its  own  story,  and 
suggests  what  Mr.  Thornton  calls  a  'mental  photograph,'  which  at  once 
makes  clear  the  principle.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
this  book." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  For  teaching  boys  the  principles  of 
Book-keeping,  nothing  could  be  better  than  this  little  volume.  The 
rules  are  short,  and  printed  in  bold  type,  the  explanations  so  clear  that 
even  young  boys  cannot  fail  to  understand  them ;  whilst  the  Menial 
Photographs  or  Memory  Pictures  present  the  most  important  facts  in 
an  original  and  graphic  method." 

Brighton  Gazette. — "  We  can  well  recommend  this  volume  as  the 
simplest  and  most  readily  understood  expose"  of  book-keeping  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  meet.  Mr.  Thornton  may  be  styled  the  Abecedarian 
of  book-keeping,  for  he  puts  the  very  elements  of  the  system  in  a  form 
which  a  child  could  scarcely  fail  to  understand.  Mr.  Thornton's  instruc- 
tions are  made  still  more  lucid  by  simple  diagrams  and  progressive 
exercises,  leading  from  the  commencement  of  book-keeping  to  the  all- 
important  step  of  Proving  the  Books" 

Literary  World. — "No  one  could  give  attention  to  these  pages 
and  ever  again  become  confused  as  to  the  difference  between  Real, 
Personal,  and  Nominal  Accounts,  or  as  to  which  side  should  receive  the 
particular  entry.  Mr.  Thornton  is  engaged  himself  in  teaching,  as  the 
headmaster  of  a  school.  He  knows  the  difficulties,  therefore,  of  young 
minds,  and  has  met  them." 

Sussex  Daily  News- — "This  is  one  of  the  very  best  small  books 
on  bock-keeping  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  It  gives  in  a  very 
few  pages  the  clearest  information  upon  the  essential  principles  which 
underlie  the  most  complicated  systems  of  accounts.  By  the  use  of  a 
few  simple  diagrams,  by  condescending  not  to  take  anything  for  granted, 
by  thoroughly  eliminating  everything  not  directly  essential  to  the  working 
out  of  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  and  by  putting  every  technical 
term  into  popular  language,  the  author  has  produced  a  book  which  is 
really  a  model  of  clearness." 

Irish  Educational  Journal. — "This  is  without  doubt  a  novelty 
in  book-keeping.  We  do  not  mean  that  new  principles  are  introduced, 
or  new  theories  advanced,  but  the  usual  routine  has  been  departed  from 
in  the  design  of  the  work.  The  idea  before  the  writer  was  to  make 
bock-keeping  sufficiently  plain  to  be  understood  by  children.  Though 
this  may  appear  an  easy  matter,  it  is  attended  with  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty.  Without  going  through  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  children  familiar  with  the  mode  of  making 
balances  and  computing  gains  and  losses.  But,  we  believe,  if  this  can 
be  accomplished  in  any  treatise,  Mr.  Thornton  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  secret." 
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NOTICES— (continued). 

Birmingiiam  Daily  Gazette.— "  Mr.  Thornton's  volume  is  « 
priceless  boon.  It  is  simplicity  and  lucidity  carried  to  perfection 
Every  process  is  carefully  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
specimen  ledgers  and  journals,  and  Mr.  Thornton  never  leaves  a  subject 
without  having  made  the  regulating  principle  most  thoroughly  compre- 
hensible. The  veriest  tyro  may  safely  enter  on  the  study  of  this  book 
with  the  conviction  that  perseverance  alone  is  needed  to  ensure  a 
mastery  of  the  art.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  volume  is  the  best  on  book 
keeping  lately  published." 

School  Magazine.— "  A  really  excellent  little  work.  The  author 
seems  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  to  possess  the 
enviable  attainment  of  being  able  to  put  his  information  in  the  most 
intelligible  form." 

Oblong  4to.,  cloth.     105.  6d. 

H  ftes  to  first  Xessons  in  :Boofe*fceeptn0. 

This  book  contains  all  the  exercises  in  First  Lessons  fully  worke<: 
out,  with  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  end  of  each  Test  exercise,  anc 
occasional  hints  for  the  use  of  teachers.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  pul 
into  the  hands  of  pupils,  but  I  can  easily  understand  that  busy  masters 
find  it  a  great  boon.  I  do  myself. 

Third  Edition.    8vo.,  sewed.     Price  gd. 

Examination  papers  in  3Boofc*feeeptnar    Original 

and  Select.  By  J.  THORNTON.  With  Copious  Notes, 
written  to  help  pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  9d. 

I  have  found  book  specially  useful  in  preparing  for  the  Examination 
of  the  College  of  Perceptors.  I  have  written  the  notes  to  make  the 
rough  places  plain  and  to  meet  every  real  or  supposed  difficulty  either 
by  a  question,  a  hint,  a  suggestion,  or  a  reference  to  the  text-book.  It 
is  a  great  help  to  masters  to  be  able  to  say  to  boys  whose  faces  betray 
that  they  have  got  hopelessly  stuck,  "  Have  you  looked  at  your  Notes  ? ' 
Each  paper  is  printed  on  the  left-hand  page  and  the  notes  on  the 
corresponding  right-hand  page,  so  that  if  the  boy  will  only  look  at 
them ! 

A  great  many  teachers  have  written  to  me,  to  say  how  useful  they 
have  found  this  little  book. 

/  recommend  MS.  Exercise  Books  No.  6  and  No.  i,  or  No.  6  and  No.  3. 
or  No.  4  only,  for  use  with  these  Examination  Papers.  (See  page  624. ) 

Demy  8vo.,  sewed.     Price  2s. 

a  "fcep  to  Examination  papers  in 
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How  Have  I  Lost?  51 

did  not  think  losses  were  so  "interesting"  as 
gains;  and  who  did  not  therefore  "interest" 
themselves  sufficiently  about  them,  to  prevent 
their  running  away  with  all  the  gains !  How 
vexatious  it  must  be  for  a  man  who  is  doing 
a  good  trade,  quite  enough  perhaps  to  get  a 
very  comfortable  living  out  of  it,  to  find  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 
"profits"  are  being  eaten  up  (so  to  speak)  by 
"losses." 

Let  us  see  then  how  profits  are  sometimes 
eaten  up.  If  you  have  forgotten  about  the  Irish 
Ponies  on  page  38,  please  to  turn  back  and 
refresh  your  memory.  You  there  saw  at  work 
three  of  the  largest  of  those  sharks  that  have 
such  a  keen  appetite  for  "gains."  Their 
names  are — 

1.  Trade  Expenses. 

2.  Bad  Debts. 

3.  Discounts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  are  the  only 
three,  but  they  are  the  most  common,  and  will 
be  enough  for  the  present  to  think  of.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  largest,  and  can  the  most  easily 

be  reduced. 
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Third  edition.     i6mo.     Price  it. 

H  primer  of  iJBoofc-fteeping. 

I  have  explained  the  object  and  scope  of  this  little  book  in  the  preface 
which  I  reproduce  below.  The  Primer  of  Book-keeping  has  been  widely 
used  and  greatly  appreciated,  and,  in  the  edition  just  issued.  I  have 
attempted  to  render  it  still  more  useful,  by  introducing  some  additional 
exercises,  and  still  further  simplifying  the  text  in  one  or  two  places. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  PRIMER. 

The  author's  First  Lessons  in  Book-keeping  having  been  very  widely 
adopted  in  high-class  schools  and  colleges,  ft  is  thought  that  a  cheaper 
series  on  the  same  plan  would  be  welcome  in  many  schools  whera 
economy  has  to  be  considered. 

This  Primer  of  Book-keeping  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  first 
Lessons.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written,  and  contains  several 
new  features. 

Its  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  the  intelligent  study  of  the 
principles  of  account-keeping. 

The  practice  of  the  art  is  best  learnt  afterwards.  The  study  of  the 
Theory  should  be  taught  at  school,  and  taught  to  every  boy  and  girl ; 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because,  if  handled 
properly,  it  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  an  instrument  of  no  mean  educa- 
tional value 

This  it  could  never  become  by  the  old  method  of  teaching  the  subject, 
which  was  characterized  mainly  by  four  glaring  faults  : 

(1)  It  began  wrong — taking  Day  Book  and  Invoice  Book  first,  and 
Ledger  last.    De  Morgan  vigorously  hits  this  blot:  "The  only  book 
that  need  be  explained,"  says  he,  "is  the  Ledger.    The  other  books 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  principle." 

(2)  It  laboured  with  intense  assiduity  to  guide  the  pupil  into  well 
prepared  RUTS.     Make  your  entries  thus — and  thus — and  thus,  and  on 
no  account  deviate. 

(3)  It  carefully  obscured  the  principle  by  a  wholly  needless  multi- 
plicity of  details. 

(4)  A  KEY  was  usually  incorporated  with  the  text-book ;  the  pupil 
being  pathetically  asked  not  to  refer  to  it  unnecessarily. 

This  Primer  avoids  these  errors  in  the  following  manner : — 

(1)  The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Ledger,  and  how  to 
prove  it. 

(2)  Almost  every  account  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  the 
exercises  are  worked  out  in  different  ways,  in  order  to  throw  the  pupil 
back  on  himself  at  every  turn. 

(3)  Technical  phrases  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.     Shillings 
and  pence,  folios,  and  even  dates  are  banished  from  very  many  of  the 
exercises. 

(4)  Little  progress  will  be  made  by  the  pupil  until  he  understands 
how  to  find  out  and  correct  his  own  mistakes.     A  chapter  is  therefore 
given  on  Error  Hunting — a  matter  that  need  not  be  considered  dry 
and  uninteresting  if  properly  approached. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says:  "Clearness  and  common  sense  alike 
distinguish  Mr.  Thornton's  useful  little  Primer  of  Book-keeping.  The 
object  of  the  volume  is  to  help  boys  at  school  to  grasp  intelligently  the 
theory  of  the  art,  so  that  when  in  the  business  of  after  life  they  are 
confronted  by  its  practice  they  may  experience  no  real  difficulty.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  ledger  and  how  to  prove  it,  and  the 
exercises  which  follow  are  worked  out  in  a  variety  of  forms  so  as  to 
throw  the  pupil  on  his  own  resources  whenever  that  can  be  fairly  done. 
Technical  phrases,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  exercises  are,  of  course,  carefully  graduated." 

The  Educational  News  says  :  "  The  little  book  before  us  is  more 
an  explanatory  manual  than  a  formal  text-book ;  and  old,  as  well  as 
young,  readers  will  be  able  to  pick  up  many  useful  practical  hints  from 
its  perusal." 

The  Schoolmaster  says:  "This  Primer  of  Book-keeping  is  a  work 
that  will  please  many  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  this  valuable  subject. 
It  is  interesting  from  its  clear,  graphic  description  of  book-keeping,  and 
all  '  who  are  not  infants  or  lunatics  '  ought  to  come  away  from  the  book 
far  better  acquainted  with  the  art  than  when  they  first  went  to  it.  ... 
The  '  Key  '  is  a  useful  aid  to  the  exercises  in  the  Primer." 

The  Practical  Teacher  says :  "  This  Primer  of  Book-keeping  is  not  a 
whit  behind  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  written  mostly  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  has  almost  the  value  of  viva  voce  lessons.  Its 
purpose  is  to  enable  pupils  to  understand  the  principles  of  book-keeping, 
The  method  adopted  in  the  book  is  analytic  instead  of  synthetic.  .  .  . 
As  every  child  who  leaves  school  ought  to  know  something  of  accounts 
a  book  of  theory  and  practice  is  needed,  and  we  have  not  yet  met  with 
a  little  book  which  will  serve  the  purpose  better  than  this  shilling 
Primer." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says :  "  This  excellent  little  book  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  methods  of  recording  accounts 
are  very  clearly  and  simply  explained,  and  frequent  exercises  are 
prescribed,  these  being  sometimes  supplemented  by  questions  which  the 
pupil  may  put  to  himself  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  grasped 
the  instruction  previously  given." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says  :  "  This  Primer  of  Book-keeping  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  well-known  Primer  Series  of  this  firm  by  Mr.  J.  Thornton, 
an  author  already  recognized  as  an  authoritative  exponent  of  the  subject 
The  present  manual,  which  is  of  about  equal  compass  with  the  other 
primers,  contains  an  admirably  simple  statement  of  the  principles  of 
account-keeping.  There  is  a  directness  and  lucidity  in  the  language 
employed  which  persons  of  ordinary  understanding  and  application  can 
hardly  fail  to  comprehend." 

Education  says:  "  It  puts  the  essentials  in  the  clearest  way." 

The  Cape  Argus  says  :  "  The  book  is  a  model  of  clearness." 


The  Manuscript  Exercise-books  for  the  Primer  are  now  published  by   Messrs 
Macmillan  &•  Co.     Price  is.  the  set.     See  page  624.) 
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SOLVENT  AND   INSOLVENT. 


A  statement  made  out  in  this  way  is  called  &  Balance 
Sheet. 

[10]  When  a  man  is  NOT  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
pay  all  his  debts  (even  though  he  sold  all  his  goods  and 
collected  all  the  money  owed  to  him  to  enable  him  to  do 
so),  then  he  is  said  to  be  "Insolvent."  Yon  may  say 
then  — 

(1)1  am  "  SOLVENT  "  when  my  "  Assets  "  exceed  m* 
"Liabilities." 

(2)  I  am  "  INSOLVENT  "  token  my  "  Liabilities  "  txceed 
my  "  Assets." 


INSOLVENT. 


SOLVENT. 


[11]  By  looking  at  a  Balance  Sheet  I  can  not  only 
see  whether  I  am  Solvent  or  Insolvent,  I  can  also  find 
an  answer  to  some  other  v«ry  important  questions.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  Balance  Sheet  is  the  store- 
house of  much  of  that  Useful  Information  which  it  is  the 
very  aim  of  good  Book-keeping  to  supply.  It  is  not  only 
that  It  is  more.  It  is  the  "Alpha  and  Omega"  (the 
beginning  and  the  end)  of  Book-keeping.  For  the  firtt 
thing  to  do  on  taking  a  Business,  and  tho  last  thing  before 
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a  Ires  to  tbe  primer  of  Boofc-fceeptnfl, 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth.     Price  a*.  64 

This  Key  contains  answers  to  all  the  exercises,  most  of  them  being 
fully  worked.  These  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  reference 
to  any  particular  exercise  that  may  be  wanted. 


Uniform  with  the  Primer.     i8mo.     Price  i*. 

Eyercises  in  Boofc-feeepina.    By  j  THORNTON 

[For  specimen  see  page  624.) 

This  book,  though  Intended  primarily  as  a  companion  and  supplement 
to  the  Primer,  can  be  used  with  any  good  text-book  on  the  subject.  It 
has  nine  distinctive  features:  —  (i)  The  exercises  are  all  short  (moat 
exercises  in  Book-keeping  are  too  long).  (2)  They  are  carefully  gradu- 
ated on  a  different  plan  to  any  the  author  has  yet  seen.  (3)  They  are 
classified  under  distinct  heads,  so  that  one  can  find  in  a  moment  an 
exercise  on  any  desired  branch  of  the  subject.  (4)  Questions  are  given 
on  each  exercise,  not  merely  formal  ones,  but  framed  so  as  to  set  the 
wits  to  work.  (5)  There  are  also  explanatory  notes,  not  too  many  and 
not  too  lavish  of  information,  but  suggestive  and  helpful.  (6)  The 
exercises  can  be  worked  either  with  or  without  shillings  and  pence,  answers 
being  given  for  both  ways  of  working.  (7)  An  exercise  to  a  page  —  through- 
out the  book.  (8)  The  number  of  the  page  and  the  number  of  the 
exercise  correspond.  (9)  Answers  are  given  to  all  the  exercises,  and  are 
printed  on  perforated  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

This  book  of  Easy  Exercises  is  a  great  favourite  of  my  own.  I  use  it 
in  all  my  elementary  classes,  and  find  it  "ery  useful  for  mid-term 
examination  and  revision  purposes.  One  glance  at  the  table  of  contents, 
and  the  several  divisions  of  a  class  may  be  immediately  set  to  work 
fusefulwork)  by  the  mere  announcement  of  the  numbers.  Quite  recently 
I  prepared  a  class  of  seven  for  the  Cambridge  Junior  Locals  largely  by 
tbe  aid  of  this  book.  [They  had  been  nourished  on  First  Lessons.]  Five 
of  them  gained  the  mark  of  distinction,  one  of  these  being  placed  First 
in  the  list. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  Key,  as  Answers  are  given 
pretty  fully  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

For  Manuscript  Exercise  boohs  I  recommend  the  use  of  any  of  those 
numbered  i,  2,  3  and  6  (see  page  624.  )  /  find  the  occasional  substitution  of 
loose  sheets  of  paper  an  advantage 

Practical  Teacher.  —  "  These  Exercises  are  eminently  practical.  .  .  , 
The  common-sense  views,  the  short,  crisp  sentences  in  which  directions 
are  given,  the  genial  manner  in  which  difficulties  are  explained,  the 
unconventional  illustrations,  bespeak  the  attention  of  the  learner,  and 
prove  the  author  to  be  a  master  of  his  subject,  a  teacher  full  of  resourc« 
and  endowed  with  the  bonhomie  of  a  happy  enthusiast." 
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62  VERY  EASY  EXERCISES  IN  PROVING. 


Nona. 

Thit  Exercite  i$  to  be  worked  out  like  the  latt  one.  The  first  entry 
ia  not  a  "  Transaction  "  at  all.  If  you  do  not  remember  where  to 
enter  it  look  at  the  last  Exercise.  Remember  that  each  Transaction 
goes  in  two  different  Accounts,  and  on  opposite  sides,  or  you  will 
have  all  your  work  for  nothing.  You  will  never  Prove  ! 


EXERCISE  62. 

Enter  the  following  Transaction*  in  Skeleton  Ledger. 
Then  balance  and  "  Prove,"  as  in  the  preceding  Exercite, 
talcing  Value  of  Goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month  at 
£170. 


1890.  £ 

Jan.     1.  Began  business  with    .         .        .          600 

5.  Bought  Goods  for  Cash       .  .  350 

10.  Sold  Goods  to  J.  Smith      .  .  120 

15.      „         „      to  J.  Brown       ,  .  50 

20.      „         „      for  Cash    ...  60 

25.  Received  of  Mr.  Smith        .  .  100 

30.  Paid  Trade  Expenses  .        .")  25 
(Debit  Profit  and  Loss)   ) 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  was  I  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  month? 

2.  What  was  1  worth  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 

3.  What  is  Gross  Profit  ? 

4  How  much  Gross  Profit  did  I  make  in  January  F 

5  How  much  Net  Profit  ? 

6.  Could  Net  Profit  possibly  be  equal  to  Grtws  Profit 
If  so,  explain  how  ? 
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Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  519  pp.,  with  diagrams  and  folded  chart. 
Price  Js.  6d. 

H  flDanual  of  3Boofe*feeepin3  for  tbe  use  of 
Stuoents 

(For  Specimen  of  Diagrams  see  page  625  of  this  List. ) 


This  is  an  advanced  and  comprehensive  text-book.  It  is  written  for 
those  who  intend  to  study  the  subject,  either  for  examination  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  I  am  sorry  that  its  publication  has  been  so  long 
delayed,  but  being  anxious  to  omit  no  point  of  importance,  I  found  its 
preparation  took  more  time  than  I  had  anticipated.  Part  I.  consists  of 
eight  lessons  on  the  Laws  and  Principles  of  Book-keeping ;  part  II.  of 
twelve  lessons  on  the  application  of  these  laws.  The  lesson  on  "Ci.sh  " 
discusses  the  principle  of  the  various  forms  of  cash  books,  with  numerous 
examples.  An  appendix  to  this  lesson  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  lesson  on  "  Bills  "  is  full  of  examples,  and  an  appendix 
to  this  lesson  treats  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  There  are  lessons  on 
Company  Book-keeping,  Tabular  Book-keeping  and  Government  Book- 
keeping, and  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  exercises,  some  original, 
and  others  selected  from  the  papers  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  other 
examining  bodies.  Incorporated  with  the  index  is  a  glossary  of  such 
technical  terms  as  are  not  explained  in  the  text.  Answers  to  the 
exercises  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Any  of  the  MS.  Exercise  Books,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  or  6,  -would  be  suitable  for 
use  with  the  Manual.  (See  page  624.) 


OPINIONS   OF  THE   PRESS 

Nature. — "  Is  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
book-keeping  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  the  most  original  in  design." 

Guardian. — "  Most  complete  and  lucid  treatise  on  a  subject  which 
is  but  too  often  imperfectly  understood." 

Manchester  City  News. — "The  completest  manual  on  the  subject  of 
book-keeping  that  we  have  seen." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — "  The  work  is  fitted  to  take  its  place  as 
a  standard  manual,  and  may  be  expected  to  come  into  general  use 
as  such." 

Manchester  Courier. — "We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  instructive 
or  profound  treatise  on  advanced  book-keeping  than  this  manual  by 
Mr.  Thornton." 
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Dundee  Advertiser.— " The  manual  is  intended  for  advanced  students, 
to  whom  we  can  confidently  recommend  it" 

Educational  Review. — "An  unusual  feature  in  books  on  this  subject  is 
the  author's  extreme  lucidity  of  style." 

Bookman. — "This  will  probably  soon  take  its  place  as  the  standard 
text-book  on  the  subject.  The  theory  has  never  been  so  intelligently 
explained  nor  the  practice  so  clearly  illustrated." 

Banker's  Magazine. — "We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Thomton's  work." 


8vo.  u.     KEY,  2s.  6<t. 

Hfcvanceo  Examination  papers  in  JSoofe-feeeptna 

Schoolmaster. — "These  papers  are  the  actual  questions  set  to 
students  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  University  of  Cambridge,  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Institute  of  Bankers, 
and  other  kindred  bodies.  Mr.  Thornton,  a  well-known  authority  on 
the  subject,  has  appended  useful  notes  and  hints  for  the  help  of  the 
examinee  in  his  preparation  for  the  ordeal.  Teachers  of  book-keeping 
will  find  a  valuable  aid  to  their  class-teaching  in  this  little  book." 

Oxford  Magazine. — "  This  pamphlet  contains  papers  recently  set  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals  and  other  Examinations,  and  useful 
notes  are  appended  by  the  compiler,  of  whose  Manual  of  Book-keeping  we 
expressed  a  high  opinion  some  time  ago." 

Glasgow  Herald.— •"  A  valuable  aid  to  the  higher  teaching  of  this 
subject." 

Leeds  Mercury. — "  Appear  to  be  of  a  very  practical  character, 
embracing  almost  every  department.  The  notes  will  be  found  ^very 
helpful  to  the  student,  enabling  him  to  overcome  many  difficulties." 


/IDanuscript  Exercise  ifiSoofes 

{Specimens  gratis  to  Head  Masters.] 

BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOK  No.  I.     Price  orf. 

This  book  is   specially  prepared  for  working  out  the  Exercises  on 
Lessons  I.  to  IX.   in  "  First  Lessons."     It  contains  general  din 
special  instructions  to  junior  pupils,  and  a  page  of  examples.     A  fei 
the  new  edition  is  that  each  page  contains  words  of  caution  and  advic< 
the  guidance  of  beginners. 
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BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOK  No.  2.     Price  gd. 

This  is  my  well-known  "  Skeleton  Ledger."  I  originally  prepared  it 
for  working  out  the  Test  Exercises  in  "First  Lessons.'  It  is,  however, 
equally  useful  for  any  short  exercises  of  this  kind.  By  its  means  a 
pupil  can  take  an  ordinary  Examination  paper  (such  as  that  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors),  open  the  books,  enter,  balance,  and  prove,  in 
half  an  hour.  Schoolmasters  who  cannot  find  time  for  Book-keeping 
should  use  this  book.  The  present  edition  is  arranged  on  an  improved 
method,  and  contains  instructions  on  each  page. 

BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOK  No.  3.  Price  is.  6d. 
This  book  is  designed  to  show,  in  a  clear  and  unmistakable  manner, 
How  to  Prove  the  Books.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  Ledgers,  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  of  the  work,  from  the  first  balance  sheet  to  the  last,  can 
be  seen  at  one  view.  This  plan  not  only  saves  trouble  in  turning  over, 
but  also  gives  to  junior  pupils  a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  idea  of  the 
co-relation  of  the  various  accounts  and  balance  sheets.  A  pupil  who 
obtained  first  place  in  all  England  writes  : — "  It  is  your  No.  3  Exercise 
Book  that  first  enabled  me  to  understand  the  subject."  The  book 
contains  instructions  and  questions  on  each  page.  It  may  be  used  for 
any  short  exercises,  such  as  the  Test  Exercises  in  "  First  Lessons  " 

BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOK  No.  4.  Price  is.  6d. 
This  book  was  specially  prepared  for  working  out  Exercises  on 
Lessons  XIII.  and  XIV.  in  "  First  Lessons."  These  exercises  give  the 
transactions  of  a  merchant  for  twelve  months,  the  special  feature  of  the 
exercise  being  that  the  books  have  to  be  balanced  and  proved  every 
month.  The  book  contains  Journal,  Cash  Book,  Day  Book,  Invoice 
Book  and  Ledger ;  all  ruled  in  the  ordinary  pattern,  and  it  can  there- 
fore be  used  for  any  exercises  in  any  of  my  publications  where  the 
above  books  are  required.  The  new  edition  contains  hints  and  cautions 
on  each  page,  as  well  as  special  instructions  at  the  beginning. 

BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOK  No.  5.  Price  2s. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  able  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  Book-keeping,  and  who  find  the 
Author's  "  First  Lessons"  sufficiently  simple  to  be  easily  mastered  by 
working  only  two  or  three  Exercises  on  each  Lesson.  It  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  Nos.  i,  2,  3  and  4. 

BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOK  No.  6.     Price  6d. 
This  book  is  ruled  in  the  ordinary  journal  pattern,  and  can  be  used 
with  any  of  my  text-books.     It  can  easily  be  adapted  for  use  as  Cash 
book,  Day  book,  and  Invoice  book ;  it  contains  rules  for  journalizing  on 
each  page. 

EXERCISE  BOOKS  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  PRIMER.  Price  15. 
This  set  of  exercise  books  is  specially  prepared  for  working  out  the 
exercise  in  the  Primer  of  Book-keeping.  A  new  edition,  now  ready,  has 
eight  extra  pages,  the  journal  being  ruled  in  the  ordinary  manner 
Special  directions  are  printed  on  the  inside  of  the  wrapper. 
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V 111. —PRINCIPLE  OF  FINAL  BALANCE. 
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Price  Is.  the  Set. 


Thornton's  A  B  C  D 

Series  of  Book-keeping 

Exercise  Books 


BOOK  A. — For  Ordinary  Ledger  work  (with  £  s.  d.)       •         •      Price  3d. 

BOOK  B.  —  For  Exercises  in  "  PROVING,"  without  Words,  Dates, 

Shillings  or  Pence  (One  Exercise  on  each  page)  -          ,,     3d. 

BOOK  C. — For  Journal,  Cash  Book,  Day  Book,  or  Invoice  Book 

(withes,  d.)     ....  „     3d. 

BOOK  D. — For  Exercises  in  "  PROVING,"  through  the  Medium 
of  Cash  Book,  Day  Book,  etc.  (One  Exercise  on 
each  opening)  -  ,.  3d. 


The  Set,  is. 


MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    LIMITED 

NEW   YORK:    THE    MACMILLAN   COMPANY 
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Directions  to  Junior  Pupils 


1. — Write  clearly  and  carefully. 

2. — Make  your  headings  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  rest 
of  your  work. 

3. — Make  each  entry  on  one  line. 

4. — Never  let  your  words  run  into  the  pounds  column  or 
even  touch  the  double  red  line.  You  may  avoid  this  in  three 
ways : — 

(1)  By  writing  smaller. 

(2)  By  contracting  some  words. 

(3)  By  putting  the  last  word  just  above  or  below  the 

line. 

5. — Let  your  figures  be  very  distinct,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  mistake  about  what  you  intend  each  one  of  them  for. 

6. — Set  Units  exactly  under  units. 
Tens  exactly  under  tens. 
Hundreds  exactly  under  hundreds. 

7. — Let  the  tens  figure  of  your  pounds  always  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  pounds  column. 

8. — Let  the  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  be  quite  apart  from 
each  other.  Never  join  them. 

9. — Notice  well  the  ruling  in  the  examples  given.  Let  the 
lines  that  you  rule  be  thin  and  perfectly  straight — double  lines 
being  close  together.  Hold  your  ruler  steadily,  and  rule  very 
lightly  and  rather  quickly. 

10. — Do  not  forget  that  the  "balance"  of  every  Dr.  and  f'r. 
account  must  be  carried  down  (or  away). 
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PREFACE 

THE  principles  of  good  Book-keeping  are  extremely  simple,  though 
their  application  is  often  very  far  from  being  so. 

I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  explain  both  the  principles  and  their 
application,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  fulness  to  enable  the 
young  trader  to  construct,  keep,  and  balance  a  set  of  account 
books  suited  to  his  own  business. 

The  chief  defects  of  many  manuals  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  (i) 
the  paucity  and  cloudiness  of  the  explanatory  matter  and  (2)  the 
want  of  elasticity  of  the  "  model  system  "  set  forth  as  an  example, 
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I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  both  these  defects.  My 
plan  has  been  to  take  the  reader  into  partnership,  insisting  that  he 
shall  understand  what  he  is  about  from  start  to  finish. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  explain  the  principles 
and  advantages  of  Double  Entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of 
the  question,  What  business  shall  we  choose  ?  Having  settled  this 
point,  Reader  and  Thornton  go  into  partnership,  and  open  a  set  of 
books.  The  transactions  which  follow  are  planned  to  show  how 
to  meet  bookkeeping  difficulties  of  all  kinds. 

The  set  of  account  books  in  which  these  transactions  are  recorded 
is  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  model  set,  that  alternative 
methods  are  suggested  at  every  step,  and  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
appendix. 

A  Trial  Balance  is  taken  at  the  end  of  every  week,  both  members 
of  the  firm  assisting  in  the  work.  A  full  and  final  balance  is  struck 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  result  being  readily  arrived  at  and 
clearly  set  forth  by  the  use  of  the  ABC  Automatic  Balancing  Chart. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  partnership  thus  begun  may  be  made  per- 
manent by  the  regular  use  of  these  charts.1 

In  the  preparation  of  this  guide,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  transactions  and  construction  of  the  books  of 
Reader  and  Thornton,  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  assistance 
of  my  son,  Mr.  S.  W.  Thornton,  without  whose  help  the  pressure  of 
other  work  would  I  fear  have  led  to  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
its  publication. 

J.  THORNTON. 

LEAMINGTON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

JThe  Automatic  Balancing  Charts  may  be  obtained  from  any  bookseller 
through  the  publishers  of  this  handbook. 


CONTENTS 

i.  Accuracy  ;  2.  Economy  of  Labour  ;  3.  Clearness  of  Arrange- 
ment;  4.  Utility  and  Certainty;  5.  What  Business?  6.  Taking  a 
Partner ;  7.  Facts  and  Figures  ;  8.  Opening  the  Books  ;  9-  Trans 
actions  of  Reader  and  Thornton  ;  10.  Books  of  Reader  and  Thorn- 
ton ;  u.  Proving  the  Books.  Appendix.  Alternative  Methods. 
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PRICE   ONE  SHILLING    THE  SET 


A  BC 
Automatic  Balancing  Charts 


ARRANGED    BY 

J.     THORNTON 

AS   A   SUPPLEMENT    TO 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

These  Charts  were  prepared  some  years  ago  to  assist  business 
men  in  the  periodical  balancing  of  their  books,  and  are  now  issued 
in  an  improved  form. 

They  consist  of  a  series  of  three  large  charts  distinguished  as 
Chart  A,  Chart  B,  and  Chart  C.  Each  entry  on  each  chart  is 
clearly  numbered,  and  instructions  are  printed  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  are  needed  to  show  how  the  amount  is  to  be  obtained. 
A  small  index  hand  points  to  the  blank  space  left  for  the  figures,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  mistakes  to  be  made. 

The  Charts  are  called  Automatic,  because  if  each  entry  is  faith- 
fully filled  out  in  numerical  order  they  will  Balance  and  Prove 
themselves. 

Examples  and  full  explanations  are  given  in  Thornton's  Book- 
keeping for  Business  Men. 
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EXTRACT  FKOM  PREFACE 

THE  first  half  of  this  treatise  has  been  planned  expressly  for  beginners, 
at  school  and  elsewhere.  Part  I.,  in  particular,  is  entirely  elementary: 
it  includes  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  debiting  and  crediting,  as 
applied  to  transactions  in  which  neither  profit  nor  loss  is  involved.  In 
Part  II.,  the  transactions  described  are  those  in  which  profits  and  losses 
most  commonly  arise.  Although  the  examples  here  selected  are  simple 
in  character,  they  are  nevertheless  representative  of  the  majority  of 
transactions  occurring  in  ordinary  business.  In  these  examples  the 
student  is  taken  step  by  step  through  the  early  stages  of  his  work,  the 
various  points  being  presented  in  the  order  most  convenient  for  their 
explanation. 

The  second  half  of  this  treatise  deals  with  accountancy  of  medium 
difficulty.  Part  III.  comprises  transactions,  and  methods  of  account- 
keeping,  not  so  simple  as  those  which  preceded  it.  Part  IV.  describes 
the  Cash  Book  and  other  subsidiary  books. 


SET  A.    Price  IQd. 

MACMILLAN'S 
BOOK-KEEPING  EXERCISE  BOOKS 

JOURNAL,    LEDGER 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LIMITED 

NBW  YORK  :  THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


This  set  of  Exercise  Books  has  boen  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of 
beginners.  It  comprises  a  Ledger,  together  with  one  subsidiary  book, 
i.e.  Journal.  Each  one  of  them  should  be  marked  on  the  outside,  in 
the  space  left  for  the  purpose,  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm 
whose  transactions  are  to  be  entered  in  it. 

In  the  Journal  the  primary  entry  of  each  transaction  must  first  be 
made.  Then,  using  the  Journal  as  a  guide,  the  Ledger  must  be  posted 
up. 

It  is  not  imperative  to  use  the  Ledger  Index,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
follow  the  commercial  practice  of  indexing  each  account  opened. 

The  Journal  "narrations"  should  be  written  out  in  full,  and  the 
"particulars"  of  each  transaction  should  be  inserted  in  the  proper 
columns  of  the  Ledger,  in  all  cases  where  the  entry  would  not  be 
intelligible  without  them.  If  pressed  for  time,  in  answering  a  long 
examination  paper,  the  student  may,  however,  be  compelled  to  omit 
these  important  details. 

The  Trial  Balance  before  Closing,  and  the  List  of  Balances  after 
Closing,  are  in  practice  made  out  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  but  in  order 
to  render  this  set  of  Exercise  Books  as  compact  and  portable  as  possible, 
the  necessary  forms  are  here  included  at  the  end  of  the  Journal.  A 
form  for  the  Balance  Sheet  will  be  found  on  the  back  of  the  Ledger. 
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These  Exercise  Books  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  student,  in  using  them, 
may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  as  he  would  be  in 
English  commercial  practice.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  "  pocket  edition  "  of  those 
employed  in  actual  Book-keeping,  and  can  perfectly  well  be  used  for  keeping 
the  accounts  of  a  small  private  business,  such  as  that  of  an  estate,  a  trust,  or 
an  executorship. 

The  set  comprises  a  Ledger,  together  with  two  subsidiary  books,  i.e.  Cash 
Book  and  Journal.  Each  one  of  them  should  be  marked  on  the  outside,  in  the 
space  left  for  the  purpose,  with  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  whose  transac- 
tions are  to  be  entered  in  it. 

All  Bank  and  Office  Cash  transactions,  with  the  Discount  items  relating  thereto, 
are  entered  direct  into  the  Cash  Book,  and  thence  posted  into  the  Ledger. 

Transactions  which  do  not  involve  any  cash  receipts  or  payments  are  first 
entered  in  the  Journal,  and  thence  posted  into  the  Ledger.  All  purchases  and 
sales  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way;  they  are  so  few  in  number,  in  an  exercise 
of  the  length  usually  set,  that  there  is  no  object  (unless  by  special  direction  of 
the  examiner)  in  having  a  separate  Purchase  Book  and  Sale  Book  for  their 
primary  entry.  The  Journal  can  also  be  used  for  bill  transactions,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  separate  Bill  Books. 

It  is  not  imperative  to  use  the  Ledger  Index,  but  it  is  desirable  to  follow  the 
commercial  practice  of  indexing  each  account  opened. 

The  Journal  "narrations"  should  be  written  out  in  full,  and  the  "particu- 
lars "  of  each  transaction  should  be  inserted  in  the  proper  columns  of  the  Cash 
Book  and  Ledger,  in  all  cases  where  the  entry  would  not  be  intelligible  withou 
them.  If  pressed  for  time,  in  answering  a  long  examination  paper,  the  student, 
may,  however,  be  compelled  to  omit  these  important  details. 

The  Trial  Balance  before  Closing,  and  the  List  of  Balances  after  Closing, 
are  in  practice  made  out  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  but,  in  order  to  render  this 
set  of  Exercise  Books  as  compact  and  portable  as  possible,  the  necessary  forms 
are  here  included  at  the  end  of  the  Journal.  A  form  for  the  Balance  Sheet  will 
be  found  on  the  back  of  the  Ledger. 
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and  the  Continental  War  (1793);  6.  Modern  English  Commerce;  7. 
Modern  Europe :  France  and  Germany  ;  8.  Modern  Europe  :  Holland, 
Russia,  and  the  other  States. 

APPENDICES  (a)  Fifty  Years  of  British  Trade ;  (b)  Colonial  Possessions 
of  Foreign  Powers. 

INDEX. 

PXJSSS   OPINIONS 

Nature. — "  His  appreciation  of  the  action  of  historical  causes  in  the  development  of 
commerce  is  excellent ;  and  for  a  general  view  of  commercial  progress  his  manual 
will  be  of  much  service  to  students." 

Athenceum. — "  A  really  interesting  sketch,  accurate  in  its  outlines,  and  not  loaded 
with  details,  exactly  suited  for  use  in  schools  along  with  such  general  histories  as 
Professor  Freeman's  or  Green's." 
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Tea  ;  Cacao  ;  Salt ;  Farinaceous  Foods  ;  Fruits  ;  Spices  ;  Drugs,  etc.  ; 
Miscellaneous;  Wine;  Beer;  Spirits;  Tobacco.  2.  Textile  Raw 
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United  Kingdom  ;  France ;  Belgium  ;  Holland ;  Germany ;  Austria- 
Hungary  ;  Switzerland ;  Italy ;  The  Balkan  Peninsula ;  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  Russia ;  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  ;  United  States  ;  Mexico  ;  Central  America  ;  West 
Indies  ;  South  America  ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  etc.  ;  Asiatic  Russia ;  British 
India  ;  Further  India,  etc.  ;  China,  Japan,  Algeria,  etc.  ;  Egypt;  South 
Africa  ;  Australia  ;  Tasmania  ;  New  Zealand  ;  Oceania. 

Table  showing  the  Money  in  use  in  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries. 

INDEX. 

Nature.— "  If  the  main  facts  contained  In  this  Tolume  are  frnwped  by  rtudcntu 
Intended  for  commercial  careers,  British  commerce  will  undoubtedly  be  benefited." 
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coal  -  fields  in  Lanark  and  Ayr.  In  the  United  States 
Pennsylvania  is  the  great  home  of  the  iron  -  smelting 
industry.  Pittsburg  is  the  great  iron  town.  In  Germany 
iron -smelting  is  carried  on  most  importantly  in  the  Ruhr 
valley. 

One  great  disadvantage  from  which  many  countries  have 
suffered  has  been  the  distance  of  the  iron-fields  from  the 
coal  mines.  Both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  are  very  favourably  situated  in  this  respect.  Other 
countries,  through  their  low  state  of  industrial  development, 
are  driven  to  rely  for  their  iron  goods,  and  especially  for 
the  railway  plant,  on  the  supplies  to  be  obtained  from  the 
more  forward  lands. 

The  chief  exporting  country  is  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  exports  have  varied  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years  owing  to  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  United  States 
to  close  its  markets  to  our  goods.  In  1890  the  value 
of  these  iron  exports  was  ,£31,000,000  ;  of  these,  the  great 
mass  goes  to  the  British  Colonies,  India,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  In  the  case  of  railway  plant  and  steel  rails, 
the  Argentine  and  Brazil  are  very  large  purchasers  from 
England.  Owing  to  its  large  foreign  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  goods,  there  is  a  large  import  of  iron  ore,  of  which 
nearly  all  comes  from  Spain.  It  enters  at  the  south  Welsh 
ports  and  at  Newcastle  and  Glasgow,  and  is  smelted  with 
the  coal  from  the  neighbouring  pits.  Germany  exports 
an  increasing  amount  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  imports 
more  pig-iron  than  it  exports.  France  imports  iron  ore, 
and  is  able  to  send  abroad  its  surplus  products  both  in 
manufacture  and  pig  -  iron.  The  United  States^  despite 
its  efforts  to  render  itself  independent  of  foreign  supplies, 
and  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  its  iron  production  and 
manufacture,  still  continues  to  buy  pig-iron  and  European 
iron  and  steel  goods.  This  is  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  its  industries,  and  the  necessity  in  which  it  stands  of 
still  further  railway  extension.  Belgium  imports  regularly 
more  iron  ore  and  pig-iron  than  it  exports.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  exports  of  iron  goods  are  very  considerable,  falling 
not  far  short  of  half  a  million  tons  in  quantity.  As  a 
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for  Compound  Interest ;  14.  Compound  Amounts  for  a  large  number 
of  years;  15.  Annuities;  16.  Discount  for  Time;  17.  Cash  Discounts. 
Commission,  Brokerage ;  18.  Discount  Questions  ;  19.  Stocks  and 
Shares  ;  20.  The  National  Debt ;  21.  The  Bank  of  England ;  22.  The 
Stock  Exchange  ;  23.  The  Calculation  of  Stocks. 

SECTION  VIII. —ACCOUNTS  AND  BALANCES. 

ARTICLE  1.  Invoices  and  Bills ;  2.  Book-keeping  ;  3.  Equation  of 
Payments  ;  4.  Averaging  and  Balancing  of  Accounts  ;  5.  Payments  on 
Account. 
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SECTION   IX.— EXCHANGK  AND  ExCHANOB  OPERATIONS. 

ARTICLES  1.  Moneys  and  Bullion;  2.  Weights  and  Measures;  3. 
Modern  Coinages ;  4.  Exchanges ;  5.  Foreign  Exchanges ;  6.  Bills  of 
Exchange ;  7.  Bills  of  Ladiug  ;  8.  Quotations  in  Newspapers ;  9. 
Methods  of  Payment;  10.  Exchange  Operations;  11.  Direct  Remit- 
tances ;  12.  Direct  Drafts  ;  13.  Exchanges  and  Multiples  ;  14.  Com- 
parison of  Direct  Rates;  15.  Indirect  Exchanges;  16.  Compound  Arbitra- 
tions ;  17.  Banking  and  Exchanges ;  18.  Banking  Operations ;  19. 
Bullion  Operations  ;  20.  Assaying.  English  Assays  (1)  Gold  Assays  in 
Carats,  (2)  Gold  Assays  in  Milliemes,  (3)  Silver  Assays  in  Dwts.,  (4) 
Silver  Assays  in  Milliemes  ;  21.  Continental  Assays  ;  22.  Reduction  of 
Reports — English  to  Decimal ;  Arbitrations  of  Bullion. 

SECTION  X.— ON  'CHANGE  AT  HOMK  AND  ABROAD. 

Great  Britain  ;  France  ;  Germany  ;  Austria ;  Russia  ;  Spain  ; 
Portugal ;  Switzerland  ;  Belgium  ;  Holland  ;  Italy  ;  Greece  ;  Denmark  ; 
Norway  ;  Sweden ;  Turkey  ;  Egypt ;  Canada ;  United  States ;  India  ; 
Hong-Kong,  Canton,  Feechow,  Amoy  ;  China  (Shanghai,  etc. ) ;  Japan  ; 
South  America,  The  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Chili ;  Venezuela, 
Columbia  States,  and  Ecuador  ;  Paraguay  ;  Peru  and  Bolivia  ;  Uruguay, 
The  British  Colonies,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  The  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  Penang,  Singapore,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal, 
Mauritius,  Guinea  (West  Africa),  Australia. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  carefully- written  manual  on  a  subject  of  growing  im- 
portance for  middle-class  schools.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  generally  approved  methods  of 
abbreviating  calculations  in  business  are  lucidly  expounded  and  others  suggested. 
...  A  book  which  deserves  success." 

Schoolmaster.— "  So  exhaustive  are  the  contents  that  there  seems  little  left  for  future 
writers  to  say  on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  ...  As  a  work  of  reference  and  a  guide 
to  commercial  arithmetic  in  its  widest  sense  we  know  of  nothing  which  is  its  equal. 
All  who  aspire  to  become  proficient  in  the  counting-house  should  get  the  book. 
However  much  they  believe  they  know  about  commercial  affairs,  Mr.  Jackson  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  add  no  mean  amount  to  their  general  knowledge.  The  work 
has  our  hearty  recommendation." 

Educational  News. — "  No  book  on  arithmetic,  applied  to  practical  commercial  trans- 
actions, at  once  so  thoroughgoing,  rational,  compendious,  full,  informing,  and  withal 
so  interesting,  has  hitherto  come  under  our  observation." 

Guardian. — "  In  this  book  it  will  be  found,  with  respect  to  many  subject*  at  least, 
that  they  have  been  dealt  with  from  a  really  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  point  of 
view.  More  particularly  with  respect  to  banking  operations,  foreign  exchanges, 
share  dealing,  etc.,  is  the  teaching  of  right  sort." 

AtKenceum.— "Will  be  found  serviceable  by  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  It  Is 
intended,  as  it  gives  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  information  (not  to  be  found 
in  the  generality  of  text- books)  on  subjects  relating  to  commerce,  home  and  foreign." 

School  Guardian. — "  No  book  of  greater  practical  us  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
youths  intended  for  a  commercial  career." 

School  Board  Chronicle.—"  The  book  will  prove  invaluable  not  only  to  th«  advanced 
student  preparing  for  a  commercial  or  financial  career,  but  to  the  young  man  who 
has  already  entered  upon  such  a  career." 
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It  also  buys  and  sells  other  gold  coins  (Napoleons, 
Russian  Imperials,  United  States  Eagles,  German 
Reichsmarks)  at  about  these  prices : — 

French  coins  76/2^  per  oz.  (buying)  76/7  per  oz.  (selling). 
German    „     76/3    '     „  „         76/7      „ 

Russian    „    77/7£      „  „        77/11    „ 

U.S.        „    76/3|      „          „        76/7      „ 

The  Bank  delivers  gold  at  its  provincial  branches  at 
9s.  per  mille  (4s.  per  mille  for  delivery  and  Qd.  per  cent, 
for  advice  of  the  money). 

The  Crown  alone  issues  silver  and  copper  coins — it 
authorises  the  Bank  to  select  and  send  to  the  Miat 
deteriorated  pieces. 

Bar  silver  is  usually  quoted  per  oz.  standard. 

Coins  are  usually  quoted  per  oz.  weight. 

Cake  silver  per  oz.  fine. 


Bills  and  Exchanges. 

Bills  between  London  and  the  Continent  are  gene- 
rally at  3  months'  date. 

Those  from  India  or  China  on  London  at  4  or 
6  months'  date. 

Bills  drawn  from  London  usually  specify  the  time—- 
if the  time  is  not  stated  on  any  bill  Usance  is  reckoned 
— this  varies  with  the  place : — 

France,  Genoa,  Malta,  30  days'  date.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  2  months'  date.  Germany  and  Holland, 
1  month's  date.  Italy,  3  months'  date.  New  York, 
60  days'  sight.  South  America,  90  days'  sight. 

Continental  bills  are  by  no  means  so  frequently  at 
usance  as  formerly. 

Occasionally  bills  are  marked  double  or  half-usance. 
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Lesson  LXXIV 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 
(FROM  SCHIEBE-ODERMANN) 

A.  Per  faufmannifdje  Brief  beftcfyt  (consists)  aus  ber  llbcr* 
fdjrift,  aus  bem  3"Mte,  aus  bcm  Sdjluffe  unb  t>cr  Itnterfdirift. 


Pie  Ubcrfdjrtft  cntrtalt  bie  2tngabe  bcs  (Drtes  unb  bes  Patuins 
ber  2Ibfaffung  (composing)  bes  Briefes,  fo  tpie  bes  Z7amens  unb 
bes  IPobnorts  besjenigcn,  an  ben  ber  Brief  gcridptet  ift.  Dem 
(Scbraudje  getna'ig  luerben  ber  ©rt  bes  Sdircibenbcn  unb  bie 
2lbref|"e  bes  Banbelfyaufcs,  an  tucfdjcs  ber  Brief  geridjtet  ift,  nut 
englifdjer  Scfyrift  (characters)  gcfdjricben. 

I)er  ^n^alt  begreift  (comprises)  bas,  roas  311  fdjreiben  ift. 
Sinb  merjrere  Bricfe  311  beantoorten  (if  there  are  .  .  .),  fo  gefducbt 
bies  3fyrcrt  Paten  nadj  (this  is  done  in  order  of  date)  ;  man 
befdjra'nft  ftdj  jcbodj  (confining  oneself,  however)  auf  bas,  t»as 
tcirflidj  etncr  2Intt»ort  obcr  €rtpa'bnung  (mention)  bcbarf  .  fjat 
man  fetnen  Brief  3U  anttoorten,  fo  mug  man  ftdj  auf  bcnjenigcn 
berufen  (refer),  ber  bent  3u  fdjrcibcnbcn  oorangegangcn  ift 
(which  preceded  the  one  to  be  written),  unb  auf  ben  ir>icbtig= 
ftcn  £eil  feincs  3«rjalts  aufmcrffam  madjen. 

B.  Per  5d?Iu§  bcs  Briefes  entrjalt  je  nadj  ben  Itmfta'nben 
einige  ccrbinblidje  IDorte  (words  of  compliment)  an  benjenigcn, 
an  tueldjen  man  ibn  ridjtet  :  cinen  IPunfdj,  ber  auf  ^erftcllung 
(the  establishing)  cities  Icbbaftcn  DerFcbrs  gcrtdjtct  ift;  btc 
BHtc,  2Iuftra'gc  511  crtcilen,  obcr  iiber  bie  Pienftc  bcs  Sdjrcibcrs 
bet  jcbcr  (Sclegenbcit  311  ticrfiigcn  ;  wobl  (maybe)  aud?  btc  Bitte, 
ctncn  bent  Scbreibcn  bcigclcgtcn  (enclosed)  Brief  an  jcmanbcn 
iibcrgcben  51:  laffen  obcr  3U  beforbern.  Pann  Fommt  bas  Sdjlufc* 
compliment  (complimentary  conclusion).  Pasfclbc  ift  pon 
Kaufleutcn  311  Kaufleutett  in  ber  Hcgcl  (as  a  rule)  gaii3  ctnfadi 
(simple),  3.  B.  2lditungst>oII  crgcbcn  —  2lditungsr>oII  unb  ergcbcnft 
—  ITTtt  2ldjtung  unb  (Hrgcbcnb^cit  —  3^?  cmpfcble  midi  3bncn 
crgebenfi  (mit  2Jdjtung  unb  ^rgebcntjeit)  —  3^?  seidme  mit 
2ldjtung  unb  (Ergebcnbeit,  U.S.UK 
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2.  Hcmos  recibido  oportunamentc  su  "We  have   received  in  good   time 
carta  del  5  dc  encro  .  .  .  your  letter  of  Jan.  5th  .  .  . 

3.  Es  en  nucstro  podcr  su  curta  del  "\Ve  are  in  possession  of  your  letter 
25  del  mcs  pasado  en  la  que  ...        of  the  25th  ult.,  in  which  .   .   . 

4.  Tcncmos  el  honor  d  V>'<>   have   the   honour    to  inform 
Vd.  .  .  .  you  .  .  . 

5.  JVbs  hard  V.  un  gran  scrvicio,  si  You  will  do   us   great   service  if 
le  ts  posiblc  darnos  informcs  sobre       you  can  give  us  some  informa- 
la  casa  .  .  .  tion  about  the  firm  .    .   . 

6.  Confirmando     d      V.     nucstra  In   confirmation   of  our   last,  we 
ultima,  tcncmos  cl  Junior  .  .  .  have  the  honour  .   .   . 

7.  IIcmos  rctilndo  1"  faairccida  dc  "We  have  received   your  favour  of 
Vd.  del  17  dd  corricntc  .   .  .  the  17th  inst.   .  .  . 

8.  A    mi    Ih'iiadu    c/i    Jfndrid    he  On   my   arrival    in    Madrid    I   re- 
rctibido  la  carta  que  se  ha  servido      ceived    the    letter    which    you 
d  }r.  dirigimos  el  17  del  corricntc.       were   so    good    as    to   send   us 

on  the  17th  inst.  .   .  . 

9.  En   contestation   d  su  cstimada  In  answer  to  your  favour  of  the 
del  20  del  mcs  ultimo  .   .   .  20th  ult.   .   .  . 

N.B. — The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  avoid  compli- 
cated and  over  -  polite  formulae.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
conciseness  of  the  English  commercial  style  is  daily  more 
appreciated  by  Spanish  business  men. 

ENDINGS  OF  LETTERS 

1.  Con  esle  motive  tenffo  el  honor ...   I  have    the   honour   to  subscribe 

myself  .   .   . 

2.  Qticdan     dc      J'ds.      itffctisiiiios  Equivalent     to,     Your     obedient 
seguros      scrridorcs ;      generally       servants, 

M-ritten,    Qucditn   de     J'ds.    Af" 
S.S. 

A  more  respectful  and  now  not  very  commonly  used 
ending  is  the  following  : — 

3.  Pcrm'itanos  V.   le  qfrezccanos   7c  Literally.    Permit  us  to  offer  you 
consideration  mas  pcrfccta  de  siis       the  most    perfect  consideration 
atcntos  scrvidorcs.  of     your     attentive      servants. 

Equivalent  to,  Your  most  obedi- 
ent servants. 
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shipowner  for  stowage.  In  some  cases  the  charterer  stows 
the  cargo  at  the  shipowner's  risk  and  expense.  Mats  or 
other  articles  used  to  protect  the  cargo  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  vessel  are  called  "dunnage"  (clause  f). 

§  212.  Consignment  of  Vessel. — The  parties  usually 
agree  on  some  firm  or  person  who  is  to  act  as  agent  for 
both  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo  in  the  ports 
to  which  the  vessel  proceeds.  Sometimes  the  vessel  is 
consigned  to  the  charterers'  agent,  and  the  amount  of 
commission  to  be  paid  such  agent  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the 
charter-party  (clause  k). 

§213.  Brokerage. — On  the  signing  of  a  charter-party, 
a  commission  is  usually  paid  to  the  brokers  who  negotiate 
the  charter-party.  The  amount  is  fixed  by  the  charter- 
party  (clause  /). 

§  214.  Perils  Excepted. — The  shipowner  is  liable,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  any  damage  arising  to  the  goods  on  the 
voyage.  A  charter-party  usually  excepts  damage  arising 
from  "  restraints  of  princes  and  rulers,  the  dangers  and 
accidents  of  the  seas,  fire,  pirates,  and  enemies,"  etc.,  and 
often  makes  provision  for  the  case  of  war  (clause  o).  The 
perils  usually  excepted  will  be  discussed  later  on  (§  226). 

§  215.  Provision  in  Case  of  War. — If  war  breaks  out 
between  the  country  to  which  a  vessel  belongs  and  a  foreign 
state,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  capture.  Hence  if  there  is  a 
probability  of  war,  provision  is  often  made  for  cancelling  the 
charter-party  (clause  p). 

§  216.  Additional  Clauses. — Clauses  are  often  inserted 
providing  for  arbitration  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  the 
parties  (clause  m\  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  in  case 
the  charterers  withdraw  from  the  contract,  and  for  cancelling 
the  contract  where  misrepresentations  as  to  the  size  or 
state  of  the  vessel  have  been  made  by  the  owners. 


BILLS  OF  LADING 

§  217.  Definition. — A   bill    of  lading   is  a  receipt   for 
goods    shipped    in    a    vessel    signed    by    the    person    who 
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PKESS  OPINIONS 

Commerce.— "An  interesting  volume.  ...  To  those  engaged  in  purely 
commercial  pursuits  we  can  favourably  recommend  this  volume  for  study. 
Particularly  interesting  and  instructive  are  the  chapters  on  mediums  of  exchange, 
banks  and  banking,  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  less  ambitious  duties  of 
invoices,  forwarding  of  goods,  remitting  money  through  the  post  office,  etc. , 
are  all  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  should  be  of  value  to  the  beginner  in  a 
business  house." 

Daily  Mail. — "This  handbook  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  initiate 
youngsters  into  the  practical  details  of  a  merchant's  office.  ...  It  is  designed 
either  for  use  in  a  commercial  school  or  for  private  work.  It  is  admirable  for 
either  purpose.  Everything  is  put  very  simply  and  very  plainly,  from  the  neat- 
est style  of  addressing  an  envelope  to  the  mysteries  and  pitfalls  of  a  bill  of 
exchange.  For  a  boy  of,  say,  fifteen  years,  who  is  not  above  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  the  commercial  craft  he  will  have  to  practise,  we  can  think  of  no 
more  valuable  introduction  to  his  business  career." 

Polytechnic  Magazine. — "It  is  without  question  the  best  book  of  its  kind  yet 
brought  out,  both  in  its  spirit  and  in  the  method  adopted,  and  I  only  wish  that 
every  young  man  engaged  in  clerical  work— and  a  good  many  who,  even  while 
not  earning  their  living  by  clerical  work,  are  yet  called  upon  to  undertake  it  in 
however  small  a  way — could  have  a  copy  placed  in  his  hands,  and  could  be 
made  to  master  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. — "The  ground  covered  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  detailed  notice,  but  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  various  chapters,  most  office 
work — especially  that  of  merchants'  offices — appears  to  be  tfioroughly  explained 
in  simple  language.  In  fact,  ability  to  pass  an  examination  on  every  part  of 
the  manual  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  good  many  seniors.  .  .  . 
Students  can,  with  a  little  application,  almost  dispense  with  other  assistance 
than  the  book  itself." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  It  is  a  reference  book  for  business  men,  a  text-book  for 
students,  and  a  guide  to  the  beginner  in  an  office  or  counting  house  concerned 
with  home  trade.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole  course  should 
prove  useful  to  the  youth  entering  upon  a  business  career." 

The  Manchester  Evening  Student.-  "This  book  is  an  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Home  Trade  Section  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  and  promises  well 
for  the  succeeding  volume  on  Foreign  Trade.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  afford 
much  useful  information  as  well  to  those  who  are  already  in  business  houses  as 
to  those  about  to  commence  a  business  career." 

Publishers'  Circular. — "This  is  a  guide  to  the  commercial  methods  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  The  value  of  manuals  such  as  these  can  hardly  be 
overlooked." 

The  Bazaar.—  "  This  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  commercial  schools  or 
private  study.  ...  It  is  as  simple  as  it  well  can  be,  and  to  a  boy  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  invaluable,  for  he  can  learn  in  a  month  or  two  from  its 
pages  as  much  as  he  could  pick  up  in  several  years  from  hard,  and  perhaps 
bitter  experience  on  the  treadmill  of  life." 

Newcastle  Leader. — "Probably  no  better  beginning  could  be  suggested  than 
that  outlined  in  this  useful  little  book  on  Modern  Business  Methods." 

Education. — "This  book  ...  is  a  compendium  of  knowledge  on  a  vast 
mass  of  matters  relat  ng  to  the  office.  .  .  .  The  matter  is  well  arranged  and 
clearly  set  forth.  .  The  book  is  full  of  useful  information." 
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(Specimen  Page,  Book  I.) 
CASABIANCA 


01 


ship  lit  up  the  sky,  and  he  could 
see  men  clinging  to  bits  of  masts  or 
planks,  and  boats  full  of  men  trying 
to  get  away  from  some  sinking  ship. 


CASABIANCA. 


11.  On  the  Orient  they  kept  a  great 
deal  of  powder,  and  suddenly  Casabianca 
heard  the  dreadful  cry,  "  The  ship  is  on 
fire." 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  II.] 
56         KOBIN  HOOD  AND  ALLEN-A-DALE 

Aud  after  him  a  familiar  lass 
Did  shine  like  glittering  gold. 


"THEN  FOTTR-AND-TWENTY  BOWMEN  BOLD 
CAME  LEAPING  O'ER  THE  LEA." 

17.   "This    is  not   a  fit  match/'  quoth 

Robin  Hood, 

"  That  you  do  seem  to  make  here  ; 
For   since   we    are    come   unto   the 
church, 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  III.] 
THE    ROMANS 

II— THE  ROMANS 

8.  WHO  THE  ROMANS  WERE 

1.  Now  we  must  leave  these  stories,  ,-m.l  ._r,, 
back  again  for  a  moment  to  the  Aryan*  who 
lived  in  the  far-away  plain.  All  the  while  that 
the  Celts  had  been  wandering  towards  the  west, 
and  settling  in  Britain,  the  Aryans  still  kept  on 
growing  in  numbers;  so  that  every  now  ;md 
then  fresh  bodies  of  them  had  left  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere. 

2.  Those  who  started  next  after  the  Celts, 
instead  of  going  always  westward,  turned  more 
to  the  left  hand,  that  is,  to  the  south ;  and  at 
last  made  their  home  in  the  country  which  we 
call  Italy. 

3.  These  people  came  to  be  known  as  Latins ; 
and  the  curious  thing  about  them  is,  that  while 
the  Celts,  in  their  country  near  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  island  of  Britain,  seemed  to  fall  back  into  a 
state  of  half-savage  life,  the  Latins,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  on  improving. 

4.  They  built  a  splendid  city,  called  Rome, 
which  very  soon  became   the  "Mistress  of  the 
World."     This  means  that  the  men  who  lived  in 
the  city  were  so  brave  and  clever,  that  they  were 
able  to  conquer  nearly  every  other  nation. 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  IV.] 
76  MAGNA   CHARTA 

no  doubt  it  is.  But  if  you  try  to  understand 
something  about  it,  you  will  find  it  very  in- 
teresting— in  fact  one  of  the  most  interesting 

O  O 

things  that  there  are  in  the  world.  Let  us  think 
again  what  it  all  means. 

4.  King  John  was  ruling  very  badly.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  sold  the  whole  of  England  to 
the  Pope,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a 
free  country.  Then  people's  lives  were  not  safe, 


iuj>  ctvro  wwmj 


'  * 
a  ±m$. 


CLAUSE   FROM   MAGNA  CHARTA. 


any  more  than  their  property  was.  The  King 
would  shut  them  up  in  prison,  or  seize  all  their 
lands  and  goods  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  getting  redress. 

5.  Besides  this,  he  was  always  wanting  money, 
and  taxed  everybody  heavily.     It  was  not  as  in 
Richard's  reign,  when  the  King  had  neglected 
the   country  and   left  it   to  his  advisers  to  ad- 
minister. 

6.  Then  the  Government  had  been  carefully 
carried  on.      But  now  John  actively  interfered, 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  V.) 
GREAT  SOLDIERS 


179 


out  walking  near  her  palace  at  Greenwich,  with  some 
of  her  attendants,  when  they  reached  a  part  of  the 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


road  which  was  wet  and  miry.  The  Queen  stepped 
back  for  fear  of  soiling  her  beautiful  shoes,  and  Raleigh, 
who  was  near,  instantly  took  off  a  costly  velvet  cloak 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  VI.] 
RESULTS  OF  THE  REBELLION 


91 


he  promised  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  to  pardon 
those  who  submitted  to  him  in  forty  days. 

7.  The  Declaration  was  received  with  delight,  and 
on  the  25th  May  Charles  landed  at  Dover.     Four  days 


EiJBAKKATION   OF   CHAKLES    II. 


later  he  entered  London,  amidst  universal  rejoicing, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  army.  But  it  was  im- 
possible even  for  them  to  withstand  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation,  who  by  this  time  were  thoroughly 
tired  of  Puritan  restrictions.  In  this  way  the  great 
Eebellion  came  to  an  end. 
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[Specimen  Page,  Book  VII.) 
THE  RETREAT  FROM  CABUL 


5.  The  army  was  in  this  dreadful  stato  when  it 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  Coord  Cabul  defile.  It 
is  five  miles  in  length,  and  bounded  on  either  side 
with  steep  overhanging  mountains.  It  is  so  narrow 


THE   MOUNTAINS   OF  AFGHANISTAN. 


the  sun  never  penetrates  its  gloomy  jaws  ;  there  is 
barely  room  for  a  rugged  road  or  horse-track  between 
the  torrent  and  the  precipices.  The  stream  dashes 
down  the  whole  way  with  inconceivable  impetuosity, 
ind  requires  to  be  crossed  eight-and-twenty  times  in  the 
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The  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
must  be  left  for  another  book.    Here  we  can  only 


THE   MONUMENT. 


say  that,  after  leading  a  gay  life,  for  he  was  known 
as  the  Merry  Monarch,  he  died  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  1685. 
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132  THE  DAYS  OP  THE  CHARTER. 

his  own  tenants ;  while  in  1198  the  successful  opposition  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  proved  that  the  clergy  regarded  the 
military  service  of  their  lands  as  being  limited  to  England. 
The  whole  position,  moreover,  was  entirely  altered  when 
John,  in  1204,  lost  his  foreign  territory.  In  1213  John 
nevertheless  determined  to  attack  Philip  Augustus,  and 
called  on  the  barons  to  follow  him.  They  refused,  and  he 
renewed  his  demand.  The  northern  barons  declared  that 
their  tenure  did  not  exist  beyond  the  serving  in  England, 
the  first  instance  known  of  lay  opposition.  John  marched 
against  the  northerners,  who  all  along  took  the  lead  in  this 
stand  against  the  king,  but  his  effort  was  useless.  The 
justiciar  attempted  to  conciliate  the  south;  and  at  St. 
Albans  it  was  promised  that  there  should  be  better  govern- 
ment. Stephen  Langton,  at  a  council  at  St.  Paul's,  produced 
an  original  charter  of  Henry  the  First,  and  demanded  its 
confirmation.  Just  at  that  juncture  FitzPeter  died,  a  great 
blow  for  John,  though  at  the  time  he  did  not  realize  it. 
Peter  de  Roche,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  then 
appointed  in  FitzPeter's  stead. 

42.  John    was    weak    in    two    ways.      He    failed    to 
revive  the  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  church,  in 
spite  of  the  reconciliation  with  the  papacy;  so  that  Stephen 
Langton,  who  refused  to  follow  the  guidance  of  Innocent 
III.,  became  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  king. 
Secondly,  he  forced  the  barons  to  rely  upon  the  people.     As 
John  had  treated  the  barons  who  opposed  him,  so  he  had  let 
his  friends  among  them  treat  the  people.     It  was  impossible 
to  long  delay  the  end.    A  charter  to  the  churches  was  granted 
in  1214,  but  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  much  use.     In  the 
following  year  the  barons  formulated  their  demands,  and 
John  held  out  until  London  opened  to  them.     Then,  in 
June,  1215,  he  signed  Magna  Carta. 

Magna  Carta. 

43.  Six  of  its  clauses  are  of  great  constitutional  import- 
ance—numbers 12,  14,  15,  39,  40,  and  61.     In  No.  12  it  is 
declared  that  no  scutage  or  aid  was  to  be  imposed  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  council,  except  for  the  king's  ransom,  the 
knighting  of  his  son.  or  the  marriage  of  his  daughter ;  and 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS.  175 

effect  that  no  Papist  should  ever  again  hold  the  crown  of 
England.  The  conditions  were  put  before  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to  them,  "which," 
William  said,  "we  thankfully  accept."  It  should  be 
noticed  that  in  neither  of  the  great  charters  secured  by 
the  nation  under  the  Stuarts  (the  Petition  of  Right  and 
the  Bill  of  Eights)  is  any  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the 
people  for  liberties  and  privileges  other  than  they  had 
enjoyed  from  time  immemorial.  Nor  was  a  claim  even  in 
Magna  Carta  (1215)  for  anything  new.  What  these 
documents  all  insisted  upon  was  the  abolition  of  the 
additions  to  the  prerogative  of  which  the  nation  had 
reason  to  complain.  The  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  by  all  of  them  left  untouched.  The  nation  required 
no  more  than  its  customary  rights. 

SUMMARY. 

(1)  THE    TORY    REVIVAL    CONTINUED    (1685).      James  kept   on 
Charles's  Tory  ministers  and  declared  he  would  maintain  the  con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State.     May,   Tory  Parliament  met,  gave 
James  a  large  revenue  for  life,  and  released  Danby.     Unsuccessful 
Whir/  risings  under  Argyll  in  Scotland  and  Monmouth  in  the  west 
of -England.     July  5,   battle  of  Sedgemoor.     Chief- Justice  Jefferies 
carried  out  the  Bloody  Assize.     James  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

(2)  THE  PROJECTEC  CATHOLIC  RESTORATION  (1685-1688).     James 
dismissed   Parliament   for   refusing   to   repeal   the   Test   Act,   and 
turned  Halifax  out  of  office.     1686,  James  got  a  judicial  decision 
(Hales's  fft.se)  that  he  could,  through  his  dispensing  and  suspending 
powers,  override  the  laws,  and  appointed  many  Catholics  to  posts 
in  Church  and  State,  set  up  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
collected  a  Camp  at  Houmlow  to  frighten  London.     1687,  a  papal 
nuncio  received.    The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  deprived 
for  resisting  a  Romanist  president.     1688,   April,  James  issued  a 
Declaration   of  Indulgence.     Archbishop  Sancroft  and  six  bishops 
protest.      June   10,   birth  of  James,   Prince   of   Wales.     June   30, 
acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  an  invitation  sent  to  William 
of  Orange  to  protect  the  liberties  of  England.     Sept.  30,  William  III. 
issued  a  declaration  that  he  would  come  to  England  and  secure  a 
free    Parliament.     Nov.    5,    William   landed   at   Torbay.      General 
defection  from  James.     Dec.  19,  William  reached  London.     Dec.  23, 
James  escaped  to  France.     1689,  Jan.  22,  a  Convention  assembled, 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Rignt  and 
Act  of  Settlement.     Feb.  13,  William  and  Mary  offered  and  accepted 
the  throne. 
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(Specimen  Page,  Part  III.) 
186  THE  REIGN  OF  VICTORIA. 

for  himself.  He  had  had  no  objection  to  the  constitutional 
theory  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  must  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Crown  and  Prime  Minister.  What  he  did 
object  to  was  that  he  should  be  the  Foreign  Secretary  so 
controlled.  Now  that  he  was  Prime  Minister  the  objection 
was  removed,  and  for  the  last  six  years  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  life,  he  and  Palmerston  worked  well  and  cordially 
together. 

The  last  years  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

11.  The  power  of  the  Prince  lay  in  the  faculty  which  he 
possessed  for  impressing  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Of  his  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  whatsoever  man  happened  to 
approach  him.  This,  and  the  singular  purity  of  his  life, 
were  the  two  strong  bases  upon  which  his  character  rested. 
From  many  points  of  view,  however,  he  was  not  genuinely 
in  touch  with  the  average  English  character ;  and  although 
those  who  knew  him  best  liked  him  best,  there  was  much 
in  him  which  the  average  Englishman  could  not  understand. 
The  Queen  had  readily  yielded  herself  to  his  remarkable 
qualities,  and  every  one  who  had  any  personal  dealings 
with  him  experienced  a  similar  feeling.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  recorded  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  him,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Aberdeen  were  equally  moved 
by  his  gravity  and  his  sincerity.  The  effect  that  the  Prince 
was  thus  able  to  make  upon  successive  prime  ministers  was 
obviously  visible  to  many  politicians  who  were  not  within 
the  personal  sphere  of  the  Prince's  influence.  Among  men 
of  this  kind  it  was  complained  that  there  was  a  "  power 
behind  the  throne,"  and  it  did  not  need  much  to  make  this 
cry  degenerate  into  an  open  assertion  that  the  Prince's 
influence  was  exercised  in  a  manner  hostile  to  England. 
It  was  impossible,  so  the  tongues  of  the  malevolent  ran,  for 
a  prince  to  be  closely  allied  to  foreign  states  and  princes, 
and  not  to  use  his  influence  on  their  behalf.  In  January 
1 854  these  scandals  came  to  a  head,  and  ended  in  a  scene 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  all  those  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  since  the  Queen's  marriage 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  constitutional  actions,  and 
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EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE 

"In  the  small  space  allowed  me  in  this  little  book  I  have  tried  to  set  before 
young  readers  a  connected  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  England.  While 
giving  as  far  as  possible  the  chief  facts  required  by  students,  I  have  been  especially 
anxious  to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life,  the  difficulties,  and  the  achievements 
of  our  ancestors ;  showing  how  our  laws,  our  constitution,  our  trade,  and  our 
colonies  have  arisen.  If  this  short  sketch  opens  the  way  to  the  study  of  more 
comprehensive  histories,  leading  those  now  growing  up  into  citizens  of  a  widespread 
empire  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  our  nation,  it 
will  have  done  its  work." 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Saturday  Review — "The  excellence  of  a  sound  method  faithfully  adhered  to  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  every  chapter.  .  .  .  The  orderly  precision  and  right  proportion 
of  this  little  book  deserve  warm  recognition.  Many  so-called  histories  of  thrice  its 
bulk  do  not  possess  a  tenth  of  its  educational  utility.  The  dynastic  tables,  maps,  and 
other  illustrative  aids — together  with  the  very  useful  synopsis  of  contents — are  capital 
features  in  the  author's  scheme." 

Athenceum — "  Mrs.  Fisher  is  the  author  of  various  little  works  calculated  to  interest 
and  entertain  the  beginner  in  science,  and  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  a  scientific 
training  have  served  her  in  good  stead  in  another  field.  .  .  .  Her  object  has  been  '  to 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life,  the  difficulties,  and  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ; 
showing  how  our  laws,  our  constitution,  and  our  trade  have  arisen.'  In  this  aim  the 
author  has  succeeded.  She  writes  pleasantly,  in  a  simple  and  unadorned  style,  without 
affectation  or  mannerism.  .  .  .  Her  statements  often  show  much  minute  knowledge 
compressed  into  a  few  words,  and  she  not  unfrequently  adds  interesting  particulars  not 
usually  found  in  text-books,  as  when  she  illustrates  Henry  VI  I.  "s  promotion  of  trade 
by  telling  us  that  he  established  an  English  Consul  at  Pisa.  Her  maps  are  excellent, 
clear  in  colour  and  lettering,  and  besides  the  usual  maps  of  England  and  France  she 
has  added  others  of  India,  the  American  Colonies,  and  Australasia," 

Westminster  Review — "  The  best  feature  about  Mrs.  Fisher's  little  history  is  that 
the  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at  different  periods,  socially  and  politically, 
are  more  simple  and  intelligible  to  children  than  those  in  any  other  book,  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  seen.  The  style,  too,  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  tables  of  contents, 
which  form  a  chronological  summary,  are  admirably  put  together. '' 

Literary  World — "  It  is  constructed  throughout  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  floods 
of  light  which  writers  like  Stubbs,  and  Green,  and  Freeman  have  thrown  upon  our 
history  ;  and  the  beginner  who  uses  it  will  be  laying  in  sound  knowledge.  .  .  .  Will 
convey  to  the  young  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  the  development  of  the  English  people. 
.  .  .  Altogether  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  more  satisfactory 
manual  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner." 

British  Weekly — "In  little  more  than  350  pages  she  has  sketched  the  rise  and 
development  of  England,  and  has  striven  to  present  '  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ;  showing  how  our  laws,  our  con- 
stitution, our  trade,  and  our  colonies  have  arisen.'  The  work  could  scarcely  be  better 
done  in  the  space.  Those  who  have  read  Miss  Buckley's  scientific  works  know  her 
exceptional  skill  as  a  teacher.  That  skill  is  equally  conspicuous  here." 

School  Guardian — "One  of  the  best  school  histories  that  we  have  met  with,  and  it 
is  certain  to  become  popular  with  young  students.  It  is  not,  as  are  too  many  text- 
books on  this  subject,  a  collection  of  cut-and-dried  isolated  statements  of  fact,  but  a 
continuous  and  intelligible  whole. " 
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of  a  difficult  task  with  extraordinary  success.  ...  So  those  who  are 
entering  upon  the  study  of  any  period  of  European  History — and  indeed 
to  maturer  students — this  volume  is  likely  to  prove  an  invaluable  ally." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Shows  evidences  of  great  care  and  wide 
reading,  and  is,  we  think,  likely  to  be  useful  to  students  and  teachers." 

Times. — "As  everything  in  such  a  case  must  depend  on  the  accuracy 
and  historical  acumen  of  the  compiler,  students  and  teachers  may  well 
be  congratulated  on  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  trained  historian  like 
Mr.  Hassall." 

Speaker. — "Mr.  Hassall  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  with  care 
and  judgment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  bewildered  student 
will  learn  to  use  his  volume  and  to  bless  his  name." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "We  welcome  the  'Handbook  of  European 
History '  compiled  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.  A.  Such  a  book  has  long 
been  wanted  by  writers  and  readers  to  whom  ready  access  to  dates  of 
important  events  is  a  necessity,  and  Mr.  Hassall's  book  promises  to  fill 
the  void  most  adequately.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and 
it  will  be  widely  appreciated. " 

Afanchesier  Guardian. — "Such  a  work  is,  if  well  executed,  of  the 
highest  value  as  a  book  of  general  reference,  no  less  than  as  a  help  to 
students  and  teachers  of  history.  We  are  glad  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  Mr.  Hassall's  compilation  appears  both 
accurate  and  comprehensive." 
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GERMANY. 


17C3.  Peace   of  Hubertsburg  between   Prussia   and 
Austria  (Feb.  10)  : — 

(1)  The  restoration  of  the  status  quo — Austria 

restoring  Glatz,  and  Frederick  evacuating 
Saxony. 

(2)  By  a  secret  article  Frederick  agreed  to  sup- 

port the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph 
as  Kin"  of  the  Romans. 


1764.  Death  of  Harrach,  President  of  the  Austriai. 
Council  of  War  (1738-1764). 

A  defensive  alliance  is  made  between  Prussia 
and  Russia  (April  n)  to  guarantee  the  existing 
constitutions  of  Poland  and  Sweden,  to  control 
the  election  to  the  Polish  throne,  and  to  protect 
the  Polish  Dissidents. 

The  Archduke  Joseph  is  elected  King  of  the 
Romans,  the  Prussian  opposition  being  with- 
drawn. 

1765.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  (August  18). 


JOSEPH  II,  1765-1790. 

Married  (i)  Isabella  of  Parma. 

(2)  Maria  Josepha,  daughter  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor  Charles  VII. 

1766.  Prussia,  with  Russia,  interferes  in  Poland  on 
behalf  of  the  Dissidents. 


EASTERN,  SOUTHERN, & 
NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


1763.  Peace  of  Paris  be- 
tween Spain  and  Eng- 
land (Feb.  10) : — 

(1)  Spain  recovered 
the  Philippines  and  ex- 
changed   Florida    for 
Havana. 

(2)  Spain  recovered 
Louisiana  from  France. 

(s)  England  gained 
the  right  of  cutting 
logwood  in  Honduras.. 

Peace  is  made  be- 
tween Spain  and  Por- 
tugal (Feb.  10). 

Death  of  Augustus 
III  of  Poland  (Oct.  3). 


1764.  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
ski,  the  nephew  of  the 
Czartoryski,   and    the 
protege  of  Russia,  was 
elected  King  of  Poland 
(Sept.  7). 

1765.  Death  of  Don  Philip 
of  Parma.     Du  Tillot 
governs  Parma  during 
the  minority  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  carries  out 
reforms. 

The  Archduke  Leo- 
pold begins  his  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany. 

1766.  D'Aranda  succeeds 
Squillacci,  who  is  dis- 
missed by  Charles  III. 

Christian  VII,  whose 
wife  was  a  sister  of 
George  III,  succeeds 
Frederick  V  on  the 
Danish  throne. 

William  V  of  Hol- 
land begins  to  rule. 

Dismissal  of  Squil- 
lacci, owing  to  riots  in 
Spain. 
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ENGLAND. 


1763.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris 
with  France  and  Spain, 
England  secured  (i)  St. 
Vincent,  Tobago, 
Dominica,      Grenada, 
Senegal,  Minorca,  and 
the     Grenadines,     (2) 
Canada,  (3)  Florida. 

Bute  is  succeeded 
by  Grenville  (April), 
whose  Cabinet  in- 
.  eluded  Halifax,  Egre- 
mont,  Shelburne, 

Sandwich,  and  Gower. 

\Yilkes  is  attacked 
and  becomes  notorious. 

The  Bedford  section 
join  the  Government 
(Sept.),  and  Shelburne 
retires. 

1764.  Expulsion  of  \Vilkes 
from    the    House    of 
Commons     (Jan.    19} 
for  having   written   a 
seditious  libel. 

1765.  The   Stamp  Act   is 
passed  (Mar.  10). 

Burke  enters  Parlia- 
ment. 

Discussions  on  a  Re- 
gency Bill  alienate  the 
King  from  his  Minis- 
ters, and  the  Rocking- 
ham  Ministry  succeeds 
that  of  Grenville  (July). 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  is 
repealed  (Feb.  21),  and 
general    warrants    are 
declared  illegal. 

A  Declaratory  Act 
is  passed,  declaring 
England's  right  to  tax 
America. 

Fall  of  the  Rocking- 
ham  Ministry  (July). 

The  Pitt  -  Grafton 
Ministry  succeeds  it. 

An  English  force 
occupies  the  Falkland 
Islands. 


FRANCE. 


1763.  Peace  of  Paris  (Feb.  10)  between  England  and 
France : — 

(1)  France   loses  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,   and 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  Mississippi  becomes 
the  boundary  between  the  English  and  the 
French. 

(2)  France  retained  certain  fishing  rights  off 

Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

(3)  France  regains  Martinique,  Guadaloupe  and 

St.  Lucia — the  English  kept  Grenada, 
the  Grenadines,  Tobago,  Dominica,  and 
St.  Vincent. 

(4)  Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  Senegal 

given  to  the  English. 

(5)  French  settlements  in  India  were  restored, 

but  no  French  fortifications  permitted. 

(6)  France  gave  up  Minorca  in  exchange  for 

Belleisle. 

(7)  France  and   England  to   retire   from   the 

German  war. 

A  royal  Declaration  establishes  the  freedom  of 
the  corn  trade  in  France  (May  25). 

Choiseul-Praslin  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
from  1763  to  1766. 

1764.  Death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
Suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  (Nov.  26). 

1765.  Death    of   the    Dauphin    (Dec.).      His    son 
(Louis  XVI)  becomes  heir  to  the  throne. 


1766.  Choiseul  again  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  remaining  also  Minister  of  War ;  and 
Choiseul-Praslin  takes  over  the  Marine. 

Lorraine  falls  to  the  French  Crown  on  the 
death  of  Stanislaus  Leszczynski. 

Louis  XV  attacks  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and 
declares  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  him- 
self (March). 

An  Order  of  Council  orders  the  observance  of 
the  Gallican  maxims  of  1682,  and  repeals  the 
Order  of  1731  for  silence. 
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PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  not  a  mere  abbreviation  of  my  larger  history.  It  has  been 
written  for  the  most  part  entirely  afresh,  and  is  intended  to  put  the  main  events  of 
R.oman  history,  both  in  regard  to  political  development  and  imperial  extension,  as 
simply  and  briefly  as  seemed  possible.  Military  events,  as  such,  are  given  with  a 
minimum  of  detail,  and  the  effects  of  campaigns  have  been  dwelt  upon  rather  than 
their  nature  and  circumstances.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  hitting  the  mean 
between  a  Primer  and  an  advanced  History  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  my 
readers  :  but  that  has  been  my  aim.  The  book,  such  as  it  is,  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  kind  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  my  friend  and  former  colleague  at  Eton,  Mr. 
C.  H.  EVERARD,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  whose  patience 
in  reading  the  proofs  T  am  glad  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 
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A    HISTORY   OF   ROME  TO   THE 
BATTLE    OF    ACTIUM 

BY  E.  S.  SHUCKBURGH,  M.A. 


PRESS   OPINIONS 

Times — "  In  his  eight  hundred  pages,  well-arranged  with  a  running  analysis  and  a 
good  index,  and  with  a  list  of  authorities  given  at  the  end  of  every  chapter,  Mr.  Shuck- 
burgh  has  accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of  facts,  and  has  stated  them  clearly, 
without  parti  pris,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  very  cursory  inspection, 
accurately  in  the  main.  .  .  .  We  cannot  doubt  that  so  careful  a  volume  as  this  is 
destined  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  be  the  accepted  general  history  of  Rome  in  the 
higher  forms  of  schools." 

Athenaeum — "The  style  of  the  book  is  vigorous  and  interesting.  The  story  seldom 
flags.  .  .  .  We  must  praise  Mr.  Shuckburgh  for  his  careful  dealing  with  geography, 
shown  in  many  conscientious  attempts  to  identify  towns  or  battle-sites  by  the  aid  of  the 
latest  researches  of  foreign  students.  We  must  give  him  especial  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  he  brings  out  the  tactical  and  strategical  meaning  of  many  battles,  which,  when 
read  in  many  histories,  merely  produce  the  effect  of  'confused  noise  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood.'  We  have  already  praised  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  his  warlikj 
narrative." 

Saturday  Review — "As  a  book  for  boys — the  best  boys  in  a  good  school — this 
History  of  Rome  is  admirable  in  the  thoroughness  and  thoughtfulness  with  which  it 
expounds  the  conquering  mission  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  other,  and 
hardly  a  less  merit,  is  the  lucidness  and  attractiveness  of  the  style." 

Daily  News — Mr.  Shuckburgh  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of  writers  who  see 
something  in  history  besides  battles  and  sieges,  and  court  ceremonial  and  intrigue. 
.  .  .  The  social  progress  of  the  Romans,  their  arts  and  letters,  come  in  for  a  share  of 
attention  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Shuckburgh 's  clear  and  skilfully  condensed  narrative. 
The  references  to  the  source  of  Roman  history  in  the  ancient  writers  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters  should  prove  particularly  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  more  particularly  the 
work  is  intended." 

Daily  Chronicle — "He  brings  to  his  arduous  task  an  adequate  equipment  of 
classical  knowledge,  comparative  study,  and  facility  in  narrative  composition.  .  .  . 
The  marginal  headings  are  exceedingly  useful ;  the  sketch-maps  and  plans  are  practi- 
cally indispensable  ;  and  the  lists  of  provinces  and  colonies,  and  the  figures  of  the 
census  at  successive  dates,  placed  at  the  head  of  various  chapters,  are  important 
artificial  helps  to  the  clear  and  full  grasping  of  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  power." 

Manchester  Guardian — "  It  supplies  us  with  a  full,  accurate,  vigorous,  and,  on  the 
whole,  carefully-balanced  narrative  of  the  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  point  where 
Mr.  Bury  takes  it  up.  Rome's  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  world  forms  its  main 
thread,  but  the  transformation  of  her  constitution  and  society  are  allotted  proportionate 
space,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  in  separate  chapters.  Notes  on  special  points, 
and  references  to  authorities,  are  given  with  discretion,  and  two  special  features  which 
deserve  commendation  have  been  introduced  into  the  book, — lists  of  colonies  and 
provinces,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundation  and  the  acquisition,  and  numbers  of  the 
census  printed  at  the  head  of  the  chapters,  and  a  very  fuU  marginal  analysis  in  italics. 
...  A  good  index  is  provided,  and  there  are  twenty-four  maps  and  plans  in  the  text." 
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PREFACE 

PROBABLY  few  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  Roman  history  in  schools  will 
deny  that  some  such  work  as  the  present  has  too  long  been  needed. 
It  is  for  men  thus  engaged  to  judge  whether  this  book  meets  their  need. 
It  would  be  alike  impertinent  and  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  merits 
of  Professor  Mommsen's  history  :  those  merits  have  won  recognition 
from  all  qualified  judges,  and  have  long  established  his  position  as  the 
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prince  of  Roman  historians.  Unfortunately  the  size  of  his  history  is 
beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary  schoolboys  ;  nay,  possibly,  others 
besides  schoolboys  have  shrunk  from  attempting  so  formidable  a  task. 
Our  abridgment  of  his  history  must  of  necessity  give  but  a  feeble  and 
inadequate  idea  of  the  original  ;  but  something  will  have  been  accom- 
plished if  we  have  given  some  conception,  however  faint,  of  that  original, 
and  have  induced  fresh  inquirers  to  read  for  themselves  those  pages  so 
bright  with  wisdom  and  imagination.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
hold  the  balance  between  Professor  Mommsen  and  his  rival  Ihne,  nor  to 
answer  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Freeman.  Such  efforts,  even  if  we  had 
the  ability  to  make  them,  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  in  such  a  work 
as  this.  Occasionally,  indeed,  conflicting  views  have  been  indicated  in 
a  note ;  and  the  authorities  have  been  studied,  but  our  text  contains 
the  views  of  Professor  Mommsen.  Whatever  merits  may  belong  to 
this  work  should  be  ascribed  to  another  ;  we  must  be  held  responsible 
for  its  defects.  Our  object  has  been  to  present  the  salient  points 
clearly,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  dulness,  the  Nemesis  of  the 
abridger.  Consequently  we  have  tried  to  avoid  writing  down  to  a  boy's 
level,  a  process  invariably  resented  by  the  boy  himself.  Inverted 
commas  indicate  that  the  passage  is  directly  taken  from  the  original. 
The  requirements  of  space  have  necessitated  the  omission  of  a  special 
chapter  on  Literature,  Art,  Religion,  Economy,  etc. ;  nor  have  we 
thought  it  wise  to  insert  a  few  maps  or  illustrations  of  coins,  works  of 
art,  etc.  An  atlas  is  really  indispensable,  and  one  is,  we  believe, 
shortly  to  be  published  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  period.  We 
have  to  express  our  great  indebtedness  to  Professor  Dickson  for  allowing 
us  to  make  free  use  of  his  translation,  the  merits  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overpraise.  Our  gratitude  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  to  Mr.  Matheson,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
The  former  kindly  revised  the  proof  sheets  of  the  chapter  on  Authorities, 
and  gave  valuable  suggestions.  The  latter  was  good  enough  to  revise 
all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  history,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  often 
found  much  assistance  from  his  very  useful  "Outline  of  Roman 
History."  We  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  H.  E.  Goldschmidt,  of  Fettes 
College,  Edinburgh,  for  a  careful  revision  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
proofs. 

While  our  history  was  in  the  press  the  third  volume  of  Professor 
Mommsen's  "  Romisches  Staatsrecht"  appeared.  Where  possible,  we 
have  added  references  to  it  in  our  lists  of  authorities. 


CONTENTS 

BOOK  FIRST — The  Period  Anterior  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Monarchy, 
Ch.  I.-V.;  BOOK  SECOND — From  the  Abolition  of  the  Monarchy  in 
Rome  to  the  Union  of  Italy,  Ch.  VI. -XL;  BOOK  THIRD — From  the 
Union  of  Italy  to  the  Subjugation  of  Carthage  and  the  Greek  States, 
Ch.  XII. -XVIII.;  BOOK  FOURTH— The  Revolution,  Ch.  XIX. -XXVII. 
BOOK  FIFTH— The  Establishment  of  the  Military  Monarchy,  Ch. 
XXVIII. -XXX  VIII. 
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THE  CIVIL    WAR.  465 

of  the  river  Enipeus,  which  intersects  the  plain  stretching 
southward  from  Larissa.  Pompeius  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  right  bank,  along  the  slope  of  Cyuoscephalae.  His 
entire  army  was  assembled,  and  he  had  now  eleven  legions 
numbering  47,000  men  and  7000  horse,  while  Caesar  was 
still  expecting  two  legions  from  Aetolia  and  Thessaly,  and 
two  which  were  arriving  by  way  of  Ulyria  from  Italy ; 
his  eight  legions  did  not  number  more  than  twenty-two 
thousand  men  and  his  cavalry  but  one  thousand  troopers. 
All  military  reasons  urged  Pompeius  to  fight  soon,  and  the 
impatience  of  the  emigrants  had  doubtless  more  weight 
than  these  reasons.  The  senators  considered  their  triumph 
secure.  Already  there  was  strife  about  filling  up  Caesar's 
pontificate,  and  houses  were  hired  in  the  Forum  for  the 
next  elections.  Great  indignation  was  excited  when  Pom- 
peius hesitated  to  cross  the  rivulet  which  separated  the 
camps.  He  was  only  delaying  the  battle,  they  alleged,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  his  part  of  Agamemnon  and  to  rule  the 
longer  over  so  many  noble  lords.  The  general  yielded,  and 
prepared  to  attack.  The  battle-field  was  almost  the  same 
on  which,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Romans  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  Eastern  dominion.  The  right 
of  the  Pompeians  rested  on  the  Enipeus,  Caesar's  left  upon 
the  broken  ground  in  front  of  the  river.  The  other  wings 
were  both  out  in  the  plain,  and  each  was  covered  by  cavalry 
and  light  troops.  The  plan  of  Pompeius  was  to  scatter 
with  his  cavalry  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  opposite  to 
him,  and  then  to  take  Caesar's  right  wing  in  the  rear. 
But  Caesar,  foreseeing  the  rout  of  his  cavalry,  had  stationed 
behind  his  right  flank  about  two  thousand  of  his  best 
legionaries.  As  the  enemy's  cavalry  galloped  round  the 
line,  driving  Caesar's  horsemen  before  them,  they  were  met 
and  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  unexpected  infantry 
attack,  and  galloped  from  the  field  of  battle.*  This  un- 
expected repulse  of  the  cavalry  raised  the  courage  of  the 

*  It  was  in  this  attack  that  the  well-known  direction  of  Caesar  to 
his  troops  to  strike  at  the  faces  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  was  given. 
The  infantry,  acting  in  an  irregular  way  against  cavalry,  were  not  to 
throw  their  pila,  but  to  use  them  as  spears,  and,  to  be  more  effective, 
were  to  thrust  at  the  faces  of  the  troopers.  It  was  probably  the 
rough  wit  of  the  camp  which  suggested  the  idea  that  the  Pompeiar- 
caTalry  fled  for  fear  of  scars  on  their  faces. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    PREFACE 

IN  determining  the  form  and  character  of  this  book,  I  have  been 
prompted  by  two  convictions.  One  is  that  while,  in  writing  a  history 
based  on  the  original  authorities  and  from  one's  own  personal  point  of 
view,  it  is  natural  and  certainly  easier  to  allow  it  to  range  into  several 
volumes,  its  compression  into  a  single  volume  often  produces  a  more 
useful  book.  In  the  case  of  a  new  history  of  Greece,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  undertake  the  more  laborious  task.  The  other  opinion  which 
I  venture  to  hold  is  this.  So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  those  books 
which  are  capable  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  mature  readers  seem  to  me 
to  be  best  also  for  informing  younger  students.  Therefore,  while  my 
aim  is  to  help  education,  this  book  has  in  view  a  wider  circle  than 
those  merely  who  are  going  through  a  course  of  school  or  university 
discipline. 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  limitations  of  space  which  I 
imposed  upon  myself,  that  literature  and  art,  philosophy  and  religion, 
should  be  touched  upon  only  when  they  directly  illustrate,  or  come  into 
some  specially  intimate  connexion  with,  the  political  history.  It  will 
be  found  that  I  have  sometimes  interpreted  this  rule  liberally ;  but  it  is 
a  rule  which  could  be  the  more  readily  adopted  as  so  many  excellent 
works  dealing  with  art,  literature,  and  philosophy  are  now  easily 
accessible.  The  interspersion,  in  a  short  political  history,  of  a  few 
unconnected  chapters  dealing,  as  they  must  deal,  inadequately  with  art 
and  literature  seems  useless  and  inartistic. 
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and  a  usurper  had  arisen,  pretending  to  be  the  dead  Smerdis,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  remarkable  likeness.      Cambyses  went  in  haste  to 
crush   the    false   Smerdis.      But,    as    he    passed    through    Syria,   he 
"  found  death  by  his  own  hand,"  as  is  related  in  a  great  writing  on 
the  rock  of  Behistun.      The  next  heir  to  the  Persian  throne  was  a  Acce, 
certain  Hystaspes,  who  was  satrap  of  Parthia  and  had  a  son  named  °f 
Darius.      But  Hystaspes  made  no  attempt  to  secure  his  right,  and  I   '?"' 
the  false  Smerdis  established  himself  so  firmly  that,  as  Darius  wrote  £iC / 
afterwards  in  that  famous  inscription  of  the  rock,  "  No  Persian  nor 
Mede  dared  to  oppose  him."       But  Darius   had  different  thoughts 
from  his  father ;  and  conspiring  with  six  nobles  he  killed  the  usurper 
and  became  king  himself.      In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  his  force 
and  ability  were  proved  in  the  task  of  quelling  rebellions  which  broke 
out   in  almost  all  parts   of  the  wide    realm  which    Cyrus    had  put 
together.      Elam,  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia  revolted  ;  a  new  false  (Babylon 
Smerdis    arose ;     Babylon    had    to    be    twice    besieged.       Having  token, 
established    his    power    firmly    and    crushed    all    resistance,    Darius  ** 
recorded  for  future  ages  the  hardly  won  successes  of  his  first  years,  /2\  ™' 
in  an  inscription  on  the  lofty  rock  of  Behistun  on  the  upper  course  of  x.c.) 
the  river  Choaspes.     The  writing  is  in  the  Persian,  the  Susie,  and  Inscr 
the  Babylonian  languages. 

By  wedding  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  widow  of  her  Atossa, 
brother  Cambyses,  Darius  linked  himself  closely  to  the  family  of  his 
predecessors.      He  proceeded  to  reorganise  the  administration  of  his 
dominion.      He  extended  the  system  of  satrapies   or  governments, 
and  the  whole  realm  was  divided  into  twenty  such  satrapies.     West  U'esf, 
of  the  Halys,  the  old  kingdom  of  Lydia  consisted  of  three  provinces,  safral 
but  subject  to  two  satraps  :  the  Ionian  and  the  Lydian  under  one  V    •  ' 
governor  who  resided  at  Sardis  ;  the  Phrygian  which  included  the  (^  Lyi ' 
Greek  cities  of  the  Propontis  under  a  governor  whose  seat  was  at  2.  Ph. 
Dascylion.      These   satraps  did  not  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  oiSian-    i 
the  Greek  cities,  which  were  ruled  by  despots  ;  and  the  despots  might  Tyrants 
do  much  as  they  pleased,  so  long   as  they  paid  tribute   duly  and  *"**£ 
furnished  military  contingents  when  required.      The  despots  liked  the    e™a> 
Persian  rule  which  secured  their  power,  and  this  explains  the  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  made  no  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Persian  yoke  during  the  troubles  which  ushered  in  the  reign 
of  Darius.      It  is  possible  too  that  their  condition  under  the  rule  of 
Cambyses  was  better  than  under  Darius  ;  for  Darius  is  said  to  have 
instituted   a   fixed  yearly  tribute   instead   of  irregular  contributions. 
Commerce,  however,  was  furthered  by  this  king's  monetary  reforms, 
and  by  his  improvement  of  the  road-system  in  Persia.      He  adopted 
the  bimetallic  coinage  which  Croesus  had  introduced  in  Lydia ;  and 
the  chief  piece  of  gold  money  was  always  known  in  Greece  by  his 
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PREFACE 

THE  great  value  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  Geometrical  Drawing  in  all 
schools,  is  now  fully  recognized  in  this  country.  It  has  a  double  educational 
value :  first  on  account  of  the  facilities  it  offers  for  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  geometrical  constructions,  and  second  on  account  of  the  training 
it  gives  in  habits  of  neatness  and  exactness  :  points  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  are  too  frequently  overlooked  in  early  training. 

The  want  of  a  text-book  which  systematically  classifies  the  many  hundreds 
of  geometrical  problems  that  require  solution,  and  at  the  same  time  presents 
in  its  diagrams  examples  of  finished  mechanical  draftmanship,  has  long  been 
felt.  From  the  very  high  average  of  marks  obtained  in  the  various  public 
examinations,  which  has  resulted  from  the  teaching  of  this  subject  under  the 
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system  of  grouping  of  problems  herein  set  forth,  I  am  induced  to  offer  this 
work,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  of  value,  both  to  teachers  in  instruct- 
ing large  sets  or  classes,  and  also  to  individual  students.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  it  will  enable  the  latter  to  make  rapid  progress  when  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher  cannot  readily  be  obtained.  An  additional  reason  for  presenting 
this  work  at  this  particular  time  is  that  under  the  new  conditions  for 
admission  to  "Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  a  certain  amount  of  Solid  and 
Descriptive  Geometry  has  to  be  prepared,  full  instructions  on  which  are 
given  in  Volume  II.  of  this  work. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  before  him  a  standard  of  draftmanship 
which  he  may  readily  reach,  the  diagrams  of  this  work  are  from  photographs 
of  drawings  made  by  the  author  and  his  assistants. 

EDMD.  C.  PLANT. 
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Teachers  of  Descriptive  Geometry  are  acquainted  with 
the  difficulty  which  beginners  experience  in  fully  com- 
prehending the  significance  of  the  various  devices  by 
which  the  forms  and  positions  of  objects  are  represented. 
The  first  care  of  a  teacher  is  to  ensure  that  the  student 
shall  acquire  the  faculty  of  readily  forming  a  correct  idea 
of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection, the  lines  and  figures  drawn  on  paper,  and  the 
shapes  and  positions  of  the  corresponding  objects  in 
space.  This  consideration  has  been  the  main  factor  in 
determining  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of  this 
work  and  its  method  of  treatment. 


OPINIONS  OF  PART  I. 

Practical  Engineer. — "The  book  altogether  is  one  which  we 
have  pleasure  and  confidence  in  recommending  both  to  students 
and  teachers  alike.  As  a  preparatory  text-book  for  the  elemen- 
tary stage  of  the  South  Kensington  Syllabus  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  published." 

Nature. — "This  is  a  work  which  is  very  carefully  compiled, 
and  from  which  a  student  can  extract  for  himself  a  great  deal  of 
information  without  outside  assistance. " 

Manchester  Guardian. — "The  explanations  seem  clear,  and 
instructions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  cardboard  models, 
which  should  be  very  helpful  to  the  beginner." 

Scotsman. — "  It  gives  a  well-ordered  and  serviceable  account  of 
its  subject,  which  will  prove  especially  useful  to  those  who  have 
to  go  through  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. " 

OF  PART  II. 

Oxford  Magazine. — "We  recommend  the  book  most  highly." 
Educational  News. — "  This  very  complete  treatise  has  the  stamp 
of  thoroughness  throughout.  Every  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated 
in  a  most  interesting  fashion.  The  all-important  fact  that  this 
subject  is  of  no  use  to  the  practical  man  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  author's  experience  in  the  College  of  Science  enable  them  to 
set  down  with  some  authority  what  they  have  found  to  be  the 
shortest  and  clearest  methods  of  working.  .  .  .  The  paper  and 
type,  as  well  as  the  style  of  setting  out  the  problems,  are  all  that 
can  be  desired." 

Industries  and  Iron.  —  "A  very  useful  work." 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  Times. — "Unquestionably  the  weak  or  timid  hand  will 
be  greatly  assisted  by  these  progressive  aids." 

Speaker. — "The  plates  which  illustrate  the  lessons  are  carefully 
graduated,  and  the  way  in  which  the  black-board  may  be  turned  to 
ingenious  account  in  almost  every  department  of  work  in  infant  schools 
is  admirably  shown.  The  hints  to  teachers  are  both  pithy  and  sug- 
gestive, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  taken 
to  make  this  unconventional  school-book  not  less  attractive  than 
practical. " 

Schoolmaster. — "  A  wonderfully  useful  handbook  that  ought  to  be  as 
much  a  part  of  every  working  teacher's  equipment  as  is  his  duster  and 
chalk.  The  feature  of  the  book  is  the  twenty -seven  large  plates  of  stiff 
black  paper,  on  which  are  delineated  in  white  a  multitude  of  suggestive 
designs  for  black-board  illustrations.  The  author's  notes  and  explana- 
tions are  also  very  helpful.  Every  teacher  who  sees  this  book  will 
straightway  want  to  possess  it." 

Guardian. — "  Not  only  in  elementary  schools,  but  in  those  of  a  higher 
grade,  an  ability  to  draw  on  the  black-board  what  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  scholars  is  a  desirable,  and  often  indispensable,  accomplish- 
ment for  a  teacher.  Those  who  have  no  friend  or  instructor  to  teach 
them  will  find  Slack-board  Drawing  (Macmillan's),  by  M.  Swannell,  an 
excellent  guide,  though  it  is  chiefly  intended  to  help  them  to  teach 
children.  The  circle  is  insisted  on  as  an  important  foundation,  ovals 
and  spirals  coming  later.  On  the  twenty-seven  plates  are  shown  not 
only  designs,  to  which  children  may  be  led  on  from  Froebel's  '  gifts,' 
but  how  the  black-board  may  be  made  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  object- 
lesson,  especially  if  the  children  do  the  drawing.  The  shading  in 
particular  is  excellent." 

Academy. — "In  this  book  will  be  found  copious  and  clear  directions 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  understood  by  the  most  stupid  of  parents.  By  a 
conscientious  use  of  it,  and  the  excellent  illustrations  which  it  contains, 
together  with  a  small  black-board  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  child  with  the 
slightest  turn  for  drawing  can  be  conducted  through  circles  to  pictures 
of  clocks,  bicycles,  fish,  fowl,  and  finally  St.  Paul's  Cathedral." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  Its  distinctive  excellence  is  that  the  lessons  are 
well  graded,  and  that  the  instructions  accompanying  each  are  clearly 
drawn  up." 

Scotsman. — "The  lessons  are  designed  to  teach  young  children  to 
draw  for  themselves  on  the  black-board  and  to  illustrate  geography  and 
arithmetic.  The  examples  of  drawings  actually  made  by  children  are 
most  interesting  testimony  to  the  utility  and  attractiveness  of  the  exer- 
cise which  the  book  regulates  so  well,  and  the  album  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  teachers  of  children." 
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THE   REV.   S.    W.    SHARPS,    M.A.,   lately   H.M.    Chief  Inspector   of 
Schools,  writes  as  follows : 

"I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Miss  Fowler's  Course  of 
Drawing  for  adoption  or  for  suggestion  in  Infants'  Schools.  I  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  variety  of  design  and  the  originality  of  com- 
bination worked  by  infants  in  my  presence.  A  course  which  cultivates 
inventiveness  side  by  side  with  precision  must  be  far  more  valuable 
than  one  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  mere  reproduction  of  a  copy. 
The  work  itself  shows  that  ingenuity  and  accurate  execution  may  be 
developed  pari  passu  by  a  well-planned  system." 
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A  COURSE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  DRAWING  FOR  INFANTS  AND 
STANDARD  I. 

DIRECTIONS. — This  course  should  be  worked  out  first  on  slates,  and 
shaded  with  slate  pencils.  When  a  fair  amount  of  proficiency  is  acquired 
the  drawing  may  be  done  on  paper  ruled  J"  sq. ,  the  children  in  Standard 
I.  on  £"  sq.,  the  latter  giving  greater  freedom  of  movement  owing  to  the 
length  of  line.  Shading  on  paper  to  be  done  in  coloured  crayons  ;  water 
colours  may  be  used  on  large  squares. 

FIRST  SERIES— (ON  SLATES  ONLY,  FOB  BABIES'  CLASS) 

Suitable  for  Children  between  the  ages  of  Three  and  Five 

PEBPENDICULAB  AND  HORIZONTAL  LINES 

Slates. — 8"  x  6"  ruled  J"  square. 

Pencils. — Sticks  only,  with  sharpened  points.  Short  pieces  must 
never  be  used.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  holding  the  pencil  in 
proper  position,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  line  drawn.  Encourage  free 
movement  of  fingers,  and  guard  against  holding  the  pencil  too  near  the 
point. 

Shading. — This  must  not  be  commenced  until  the  children  are  able  to 
draw  good  lines. 

All  shading  to  be  done  in  straight  lines,  running  parallel  to  the  per- 
pendicular lines  in  square. 

SECOND  SERIES 

PEBPENDICULAB,  HOBIZONTAL,  AND  TBUE  SLANTING  LINES 
For  Children  between  the  ages  of  Five  and  Six 

Slates. — Small  slates  may  still  be  used  ruled  J"  square. 

Original  designs  may  be  started  after  working  through  this  series. 
When  commencing  designs  at  this  early  stage  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
children  a  centre  and  allow  them  to  add  to  it. 

THIRD  SERIES— INTBODCCING  HALF  SLANTING  LINES 
Suitable  for  Children  between  the  ages  of  Six  and  Seven 

Slates.—  Ruled  i". 

Paper. — Ruled  J"  squares,  shading  to  be  done  with  coloured  crayons. 

After  giving  a  few  copies  original  designs  may  be  started. 

FOURTH  SERIES— INTBODUCING  CUBVES 
Suitable  for  Standard  I. 

After  working  through  the  course  of  curves,  introduce  gradually 
copies  containing  curved  lines. 

Original  designs. — It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  for  the  children  to 
draw  a  design  on  slates,  and  then  to  copy  it  on  paper  ;  finally  they  may 
design  on  paper  only. 

Natural  forms. — After  working  through  the  course  up  to  this  point, 
natural  forms  may  be  attemped,  first  on  paper  ruled  with  squares,  and 
finally  on  plain  paper. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM    PREFACE 

We  may  roughly  classify  objects  for  Object  Lessons  in  order  of 
suitability  and  fitness. 

(1.)  Such  objects  as  can  be  provided  readily  and  cheaply,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  class,  which 
can  be  handled  and  experimented  upon  if  necessary,  and  which 
lend  themselves  to  good  Drawing  or  Modelling  Lessons — such  as 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  plants,  parts  of  animals,  and  common 
objects. 

(2.)  Such  objects  as  can  constantly  be  seen  outside  the  school-room, 
but  which  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  iuside — such  as  the 
most  common  domestic  animals,  fish  used  for  food,  spiders,  bees, 
butterflies,  atmospheric  phenomena,  etc. 

(3. )  Such  as  can  be  illustrated  only  by  the  lantern  or  by  pictures. 

The  illustrations  are  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 
Enlargements  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard.  If  the  teacher  can 
sketch  them  rapidly  from  memory  during  the  lesson  so  much  the  better  ; 
if  not,  they  should  be  carefully  copied  before  the  lesson  is  given. 

The  course  to  be  followed  by  the  children  is  to  draw  from  the 
teacher's  copy,  and  thus  get  a  general  idea  as  to  how  the  form  should 
be  expressed  on  paper.  They  should  then  draw  from  the  objects 
themselves  ;  and,  lastly,  they  should  sketch  the  forms  from  memory. 
The  earlier  attempts  of  the  children  at  sketching  will  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  teacher  ;  they  will  probably  be  crude  and 
inaccurate  and  altogether  inartistic.  This,  however,  is  no  cause  for 
discouragement.  If  the  sketches  show  that  reasonable  effort  has  been 
made  to  observe  accurately,  their  purpose  has  been  served :  for,  in 
Observation  Lessons,  Drawing,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  introduced 
not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  help  it  affords  in  forming  the 
habit  of  close  and  accurate  observation. 

Hints  are  given  here  and  there  as  to  what  may  possibly  form  good 
subjects  for  sketching ;  they  must  be  taken  merely  as  hints ;  the 
teacher  must,  after  all,  suit  the  work  to  the  abilities  and  capacities  of 
the  children  under  his  care. 


CONTENTS  OF  PART  I. 

Lessons  I.  and  II.  Leaves.  I. — Lesson  III.  Cork.  I. — Lesson  IV. 
Leaves.  II. — Lesson  V.  Cork.  II. — Lesson  VI.  Leaves.  III. — 
Lesson  VII.  The  Potato. — Lessons  VIII.  and  IX.  Leaves. 
IV. — Lesson  X.  Cotton  and  Wool.  A  comparison. — Lesson 
XI.  Acorn  and  Hazel-Nut. — Lesson  XII.  Horse-Chestnut  and 
Walnut. — Lesson  XIII.  Orange  and  Lemon.  A  comparison. — 
Lesson  XIV.  Garden-Beet  and  Ouion. — Lesson  XV.  Starch. — 
Lesson  XVI.  The  Cocoa-Nut. — Lesson  XVII.  Garden-Spider's 
Web. — Lesson  XVIII.  Common  Salt. — Lesson  XIX.  Eggs. — 
Lesson  XX.  Milk  (Butter  and  Cheese). — Lesson  XXI.  Carrot, 
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Turnip,  Radish.  A  comparison. — Lesson  XXII.  Clay. — Lesson 
XX1I1.  Sugar.— Lessons  XXIV. -XXVI.  The  Cat.— Lesson 
XXVII.  Lime.— Lesson  XXVIII.  The  Dog.— Lesson  XXIX. 
Soda.— Lesson  XXX.  Alum.— Lesson  XXXI.  The  Tulip.— 
Lesson  XXXII.  Olive-Oil.— Lesson  XXXIII.  Linseed-Oil. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  II. 

INTRODUCTION. — Lesson  I.  The  Daffodil. — Lesson  II.  Water  Vapour. 
— Lesson  III.  Ice. — Lesson  IV.  The  Buttercup. — Lessons  V.  and 
VI.  Tea  and  Coffee.— Lesson  VII.  The  Primrose.— Lesson  VIII. 
Bark  Fibres. — Lesson  IX.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. — Lesson  X.  The 
Poppy. — Lesson  XI.  An  insect. — Lesson  XII.  Camphor. — 
Lesson  XIII.  The  Frog. — Lessons  XIV. -XVI.  From  Egg  to 
Frog.— Lesson  XVII.  The  Toad.— Lesson  XVIII.  The  Great 
Water  Newt. — Lesson  XIX.  Solvents  and  Solutions. — Lessons 
XX.  and  XXI.  Life  History  of  an  Insect,  Illusti  ated  by  the  Silk- 
worm.— Lesson  XXII.  Shrimps  (Cooked). — Lesson  XXIII.  The 
Arum.— Lessons  XXIV.  and  XXV.  Leather.— Lesson  XXVI. 
Spiders. — Lesson  XXVII.  Spiders'  Webs  and  their  Uses. — 
Lesson  XXVIII.  Corn  Grains.— Lesson  XXIX.  Corn  Growth. — 
Lesson  XXX.  Coal-Gas. — Lesson  XXXI.  Corn-Ears. — Lesson 
XXXII.  The  Herring  (the  Dead  Fish).— Lesson  XXXIII.  The 
Herring  (Alive). — Lesson  XXXIV.  The  Common  Mushroom. — 
Lesson  XXXV.  Glass.— Lesson  XXXVI.  Paraffin-Oil. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  III. 

INTRODUCTION. — Lesson  I.  Leaf  Buds.  A  Lesson  for  the  Spring. — 
Lessons  II.  and  III.  A  Flat  Fish.  The  Plaice.— Lesson  IV.  The 
Honey-suckle. — Lesson  V.  and  VI.  India-rubber. — Lesson  VII. 
The  Apple. — Lessons  VIII.  and  IX.  Gutta-Percha. — Lesson  X. 
Dandelion. — Lessons  XL  and  XII.  About  Common  Metals. — 
Lesson  XIII.  The  Ivy  Plant.  A  Winter  Lesson. — Lesson  XIV. 
Gold  and  Silver. — Lesson  XV.  Iron. — Lesson  XVI.  The  Scarlet- 
Runner.  Growth. — Lesson  XVII.  Copper. — Lesson  XVIII. 
Lead. — Lessons  XIX.  and  XX.  Beaks  of  Birds. — Lesson  XXI. 
Tin  and  Zinc. —Lessons  XXII.  and  XXIII.  The  Legs  and  Feet  of 
Birds. — Lesson  XXIV.  Mercury  or  Quicksilver. — Lesson  XXV. 
Tongues  and  their  Uses. — Lessons  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  Matches. 
—Lesson  XXVIII.  The  Sheep.— Lesson  XXIX.  and  XXX. 
Effect  of  Heat  on  Bodies. — Lesson  XXXI.  Butterflies  and  Moths. 
—Lesson  XXXII.  Water.— Lesson  XXXIII.  The  Bee.— Lesson 
XXXIV.  Air.  A  Gas. 

Educational  Times. — "This  is  a  very  careful  and  artistic,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  simple  and  graphic,  series  of  picture  lessons,  calcu- 
lated, as  the  title  sets  forth,  to  combine  first  instruction  in  natural 
science  with  the  training  of  observation  and  the  practice  of  freehand 
drawing.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  in  white  outline  on  a  black 
ground,  and  they  are  quite  large  and  clear  enough  for  blackboard  and 
class  work.  The  text  is  concise,  and  will  help  the  teacher  to  make 
useful  and  interesting  lessons." 
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CONTENTS 

BOOK  1.  Simple  brush  forms,  the  straight  line  and  the  curve ;  2. 
Simple  brush  forms,  simple  semi-natural  forms ;  3.  Combinations  of 
previous  elements,  the  spiral,  simple  leaf  and  flower  forms  ;  4.  Conven- 
tional designs,  natural  plant  forms  ;  5.  The  same,  more  difficult  forms  ; 
6.  Free  brush  drawing,  balance,  outlining. 

This  series  of  Copy  Books  is  intended  to  provide  suitable  training  in  the  drawing 
of  masses,  in  spacing,  and  in  balance,  no  less  than  to  exercise  that  useful  accuracy  of 
line  which  is  an  essential  in  all  freehand  work. 

Each  element  can  and  should  be  done  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  copies)  there  is  no  necessity  for  outlining 
and  "filling  in."  This  feature  is  especially  valuable  in  causing  children  to  thoroughly 
observe  and  retain  with  the  eye  the  form  to  be  reproduced,  without  that  halting  and 
"  harking  back  "  to  the  copy  which  bring  about  patchy  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory 
work. 

The  examples  are  carefully  graduated  and  the  various  elements  are  gradually  com- 
bined into  symmetrical  or  balanced  figures.  This  graduation  makes  the  series  suited 
to  the  use  of  the  average  pupil  (as  tested  in  the  authors'  experience)  while  the  latur 
examples  in  every  book  are  sufficiently  difficult  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  most  able. 

The  rudiments  of  design  are  gradually  taught  throughout  the  series,  and  every 
right-hand  page  in  the  Copy  Books  may  be  used  for  original  designs  by  the  class 
(either  collectively  or  individually)  or  for  further  practice  of  the  copies. 

In  schools  where  brush  work  is  being  adopted  for  the  first  time,  the  use  of  Books 
I.  and  II.  throughout  is  recommended  for  the  first  year,  more  advanced  books  being 
introduced  according  to  the  progress  made. 
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PREFACE 

THE  Author,  in  introducing  this  work  to  the  public,  feels  that,  notwith- 
standing the  many  books  on  the  subject  already  existing,  there  is  still 
room  for  one  that  comprises  the  whole  course  of  Perspective  treated  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  with  the  allied  subjects  of  Projection  of  Shadows 
and  Reflections. 

The  Art  of  Perspective  is  one  in  which  the  Author  has  had  many 
years'  experience,  both  as  a  teacher  as  well  as  in  its  practical  application; 
he  consquently  feels  that  he  is  not  unqualified  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  all  its  branches. 
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The  design  of  the  work  is  to  provide  information  on  Perspective  to 
every  class  ;  to  those  who  require  the  rudiments  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  desire  a  complete  course  of  instruction.  There  are  many 
students  desirous  of  obtaining  sufficient  knowlege  of  Perspective  to 
enable  them  to  sketch  correctly,  and  to  teat  the  accuracy  of  their  draw- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  with  a  strong  aversion  to  plodding  through  a 
series  of  dry  problems  to  obtain  this  information.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  class  of  students,  the  whole  subject  has  been  explained  in 
the  form  of  an  introduction  in  simple  language,  with  illustrations  from 
familiar  objects — the  elementary  portion  in  Chapter  II. ;  and  the  more 
advanced  part  of  the  subject  in  Chapter  IX.  If  these  chapters  are  care- 
fully studied,  they  will  impart  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  subject  to  enable  them  to  utilise  the  laws  of  perspective. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  require  a  thorough  course,  will  find  it 
in  Chapters  II.  -XI. 

Another  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of 
perspective,  and  this  the  Author  hopes  will  be  found  useful  to  Artists  as 
well  as  to  Students. 

The  book  contains  all  the  necessary  information  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Examinations,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and 
those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

PJtESS  OPINIONS 

Educational  Review. — "This  is  an  excellent  book  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
perspective,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  to  teachers  and  students  of  drawing, 
industrial,  scientific,  or  artistic.  The  work  covers  a  wide  area  of  instruction,  compre- 
hending as  it  does  linear  perspective,  the  projection  of  shadows  and  reflections,  aerial 
perspective,  and  photographic  perspective,  besides  various  useful  hints  not  generally 
found  in  books  on  this  subject.  The  method  of  arrangement  and  sequence  of  the 
chapters  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  not  much  spare  time  for  study ;  every 
statement  of  theory  or  fact  is  set  down  with  commendable  clearness  and  brevity.  The 
chapter  on  'Aerial  Perspective,'  and  that  entitled  'Perspective  Hints  to  Artists,'  will 
be  welcome  aids  to  amateurs  in  drawing  or  sketching  from  nature.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  are  questions,  the  answering  of  which  will  be  good  exercise,  and  accurately 
test  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  student.  The  illustrations,  where  the  subject 
permits,  are  more  artistic  than  are  the  ordinary  diagrams  in  works  on  this  subject — 
a  concession  to  the  aesthetic  sense  for  which  one  should  be  truly  thankful." 

Glasgow  Herald.— "The  author  shows  great  judgment  in  detecting  and  meeting  the 
difficulties  that  puzzle  a  student  who  approaches  the  subject  for  the  first  time." 

English  Mechanic. — "  To  those  who  desire  to  learn  how  to  draw  in  perspective  the 
work  may  be  recommended,  as  the  subject  is  treated  as  clearly  and  successfully  as  it 
possibly  can  be  in  a  book." 

Scottman.— "  There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  perspective  of  photographs 
aud  the  methods  of  correcting  the  distortion  produced  by  lenses  of  various  types" 

TEACHERS'  OPINIONS 

THR  HEADMASTER  or  THE  SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  ART.—"  I  consider  that,  at  the  price, 
it  is  the  best  book  in  the  market  on  the  subject,  as  it  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
a  considerable  number." 

THE  HEADMASTER  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART.—"  Mr.  Spanton's  new  Pertpective 
is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  book  I  have  seen  on  the  subject ;  it  is  admirable  in 
design  and  in  arrangement,  and,  considering  its  contents,  is  very  low  in  price.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  science  and  art  students,  architects  and  artists,  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, illustrated  with  clear  woodcuts,  and  accompanied  by  concise  definitions." 

THR  LECTURER  ON  PERSPECTIVE  TO  THE  GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  ART.—"  I  feel  bound  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  scientific  thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  has 
been  gone'into.  The  innovation  in  the  matter  of  illustration  which  has  been  made  is 
such  as  to  render  the  study  much  more  attractive,  and  to  largely  increase,  I  hope,  the 
number  of  students  of  this  most  important  subject." 
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PREFACE 

IT  is  now  many  years  since  I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
training  the  manual  and  visual  faculties  of  children,  in  connection  with 
the  mental,  in  our  public  elementary  schools ;  and,  to  point  the  way, 
I  arranged,  in  1887,  a  series  of  occupations  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  title  of  "Hand  and  Eye  Training."  One  of  these 
occupations  was  working  in  wood  with  carpenter's  tools;  but  the 
scheme — the  first  published  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know — viewed 
in  the  light  of  ten  years'  practice,  now  appears  crude,  and  wanting  in 
gradation.  I  have  watched  this  particular  occupation,  and  noted  its 
progress  from  the  beginning,  not  only  in  London  but  in  many  of  the 
large  provincial  towns,  and  the  following  pages  embody  the  results  of 
my  riper  experience.  The  book  has  been  written  specially  for  Teachers. 
I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  for  many  of  the 
Drawings. 

GEORGE  RICKS 


INTRODUCTION 

IN  the  preparation  of  any  scheme  of  manual  training  we  must  carefully 
consider  the  special  aims  which  we  have  in  view,  and  the  means  by 
and  through  which  we  may  hope  to  achieve  our  purpose. 

Manual  Training  in  Woodwork,  as  a  general  educational  agent,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Swedish  Slojd,  and  nearly  all  the  various  schemes 
which  have  been  brought  into  use  in  this  country  during  the  last  decade 
have  their  foundations  laid  in  the  Swedish  system.  Herr  Salomon,  the 
great  exponent  of  Slojd,  claims  that  the  aim  in  the  Swedish  scheme  is 
three-fold  :  1.  Mental. — To  quicken  the  intelligence,  and  to  stimulate 
the  perceptive  faculties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  forth  the  child's 
powers  of  accurate  observation,  and  careful  comparison.  2.  Moral. — 
To  encourage  and  strengthen  habits  of  diligence,  perseverance,  love  of 
order,  neatness,  self-reliance,  and  a  respect  for  honest  labour.  3. 
Manual. — To  develop  activity  of  body,  dexterity  of  hand,  and  accuracy 
of  eye.  The  means  to  satisfy  these  aims  are  cutting-tools,  with  wood 
as  the  medium.  Definite  courses  of  tool-exercises J  are  laid  down,  and 

1  Usually  called  models. 
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tlic  ontial  principles  upon  which  the  schemes  are  based,  and  on  which 
they  are  to  be  worked,  are  clearly  enunciated.  The  more  important  of 
these  principles  may  be  thus  summarized  : — They  should  be  sufficiently 
many  and  varied  to  develop  an  all-round  general  dexterity;  they  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  pupil's  strength,  and  physical  endurance  ;  they 
should  be  simple  enough  for  the  pupil  to  execute  without  direct  help 
from  the  teacher ;  and,  while  being  sufficiently  difficult  to  ensure 
thought  and  cultivate  patience,  they  should  not  be  so  difficult  as  to 
discourage.  They  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  neatness 
and  exact  finish,  and  they  should  tend  to  develop  the  sense  of  form  and 
beauty.  And,  lastly,  the  series  ought  to  progress  without  a  break 
from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex ;  and  the  gradation  of  the  exercises  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  pupil  is  able  to  produce  any  one  from  the  skill  he  has  acquired 
in  working  the  preceding. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  this  short  r6sum6,  that  the  principles  which 
claim  to  underlie  Slb'jd  must,  to  a  large  extent,  form  the  fundamental 
basis  of  any  good  system  of  Manual  Training  in  Woodwork ;  or,  indeed, 
in  any  other  material. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  confound,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  series  of  exercises  with  the  Slojd  system.  The  exercises  are  but  the 
expression  of  the  system,  and  other  exercises  may  serve  equally  well  for 
this  expression.  Herr  Salomon  has  been  specially  careful  not  to  lay 
claim  to  infallibility  for  the  Slojd  exercises.  All  he  demands  is,  that 
whatever  series  of  exercises  is  adopted,  it  shall  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  Slojd  principles. 

Following  the  example  of  Herr  Salomon,  we  must,  first  of  all,  set 
forth  clearly  the  aims  and  principles  which  are  to  constitute  our  guides 
in  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  of  Manual  Training  in  Wood.  Secondly, 
we  must  set  forth  a  graduated  scheme  of  exercises  in  accordance  with 
our  principles. 

Our  aims,  then,  must  be  wholly  educational.  We  must  arouse 
interest,  and  quicken  intelligence.  We  must  develop  and  strengthen 
habits  of  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance.  We  must  train  the  eye 
to  accurate  observation,  and  the  hand  to  dexterity  in  execution. 

Our  principles  may  be  enunciated  as  follow  : 

(a)     Drawing  must  be  the  fundamental  basis,  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  scheme.     Working-drawings,  constructed  to  scale, 
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must  be  made  of  every  proposed  piece  of  work.  All  work 
must  be  executed  to  exact  measurement ;  aud  every  pioce  of 
wood  must  be  correctly  lined  out  before  being  cut. 

(b)  The  material  selected  must  be  such  as  will  facilitate  neat  and 

accurate  workmanship ;  and,  together  with  the  tools,  must  be 
suited  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  pupil.  Good  work  cannot 
be  done  with  unsuitable  or  poor  tools  and  materials. 

(c)  The  pupil  must  acquire  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  various 

woods  in  which  he  works,  of  the  tools  with  which  he  works, 
and  of  the  general  principles  which  underlie  every  process. 

(d)  The  exercises  must  be  such  as  will  excite  interest ;  they  must 

be  carefully  graduated,  proceeding  by  easy  steps  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex  ;  they  must  be  sufficiently  difficult  to 
ensure  care  and  thought,  but  not  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  ; 
and  one  exercise  must  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher  before  another  is  attempted,  otherwise  a  careless  habit 
is  acquired.  Failure  should  be  followed  by  another  exercise  of 
the  same  kind. 

The  teacher  will  note  that,  in  the  above  enumeration,  the  use  of 
working-drawings  to  scale  plays  a  more  prominent  part  than  in  the 
Slbjd.  The  fact  is  some  of  the  Slojd  exercises  do  not  freely  lend 
themselves  to  manipulation  from  simple  working  drawings,  and  models 
are  used  to  supersede  them.  In  the  scheme  which  follows,  exercises 
are  substituted  which  afford  opportunity  for  good  drawing  lessons.  In 
the  second  place,  he  will  note  that  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  tools, 
materials,  and  processes,  holds  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the 
Slojd. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  Drawing  as  the  basis  of  Manual 
Training  in  wood,  and  to  facts  concerning  materials  and  tools  on  which 
Object  Lessons,  to  be  given  during  the  course,  can  be  based. 


Pupil  Teacher. — "  The  author  has  gone  to  the  fundamental  principles, 
and  has  worked  step  by  step  through  an  extensive  scheme ;  the  part 
of  the  book  dealing  with  drawing  should  be  read  by  all  teachers  of 
wood-work.  The  chapters  dealing  with  tools,  timber,  the  requirements 
to  fit  up  a  class,  and  the  appendix  on  cardboard  stomp  this  as  a 
standard  work.  The  exceptionally  well-executed  diagrams  make  the 
instructions  very  easy  for  even  the  private  student  to  follow.  This  is 
decidedly  the  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject." 
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publishers  toill  br  pleasei  to  lenb  routes  of  this  book 
from  their  Upenoing  ^ibrarp  for  teachers 
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EXTRACT   FUOM   INTRODUCTION 

IN  publishing  the  following  exercises  I  hope  to  place  iu  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  who  may  use  them  the  means  of  giving  the  children  under 
her  care  healthy  and  pleasant  daily  drill,  aud  thereby  developing  not 
only  the  bodily  organisms,  but  indirectly,  though  no  less  surely,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  "Life  without  health, "says  Longfellow,  "is 
a  burden,  with  health  is  a  joy  and  gladness;"  and  again  another  writer, 
"  The  body  must  be  healthy  iu  order  to  obey  the  soul,"  and  this  is  proved 
most  forcibly  by  the  fact  that  the  mind  cannot  during  this  life  exercise 
its  powers  or  express  itself  except  by  means  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  and  iu 
proportion  as  these  organs  are  made  by  health  the  faithful  and  helpful 
servants  of  the  soul  and  brain,  do  they  minister  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  the  highest  life  of  man,  enabling  him  to  accomplish  his  life's  work, 
through  the  means  of  which  he  finds  his  highest  happiness  and  truest 
good. 

It  is  in  the  realisation  of  this  interdependence  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul  training,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  activity  in  all  these  directions 
that  the  newer  education  consists,  as  opposed  to  the  suppression  by 
neglect  of  one  and  the  exaltation  and  simulation  of  another.  If  we 
will  only  learn  from  Nature  we  shall  say  with  Browning — 

"All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now  than  flesh  helps  soul !"' 

No  good  work  in  education  can  be  done  except  in  so  far  as  we  put  our- 
selves completely  in  accordance  with  the  divine  arrangement.    The  body 
the  servant  of  the  mind — subject  to  it — but  inasmuch   as  it    - 
demanding  and  deserving  the  greatest  consideration  and  care  from  the 
one  it  serves. 

All  will  admit  that  regular  and  suitable  exercise  is  as  essential  to 
perfect  health  as  is  nutritious  food,  fresh  air  aud  cleanliness ;  aud  it  is 
not  only  expedient  but  the  boundeu  duty  of  every  head  mistress  and 
master  to  make  the  school  years  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care  the 
healthiest  as  well  as  the  happiest  period  possible.  Children  under  four- 
teen should  not  be  confined  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  nor  more 
than  four  hours  a  day,  and  all  the  serious  mental  work  should  be  got 
through  in  that  time.  I  believe  in  this  statement  I  should  be  supported 
not  merely  by  a  majority  of  our  medical  men,  but  unanimously.  For 
vigorous  growth,  absolute  freedom  is  essential ;  and  if  the  blood  is  pure 
and  rich  the  brain  will  be  the  first  organ  to  derive  benefits,  and  the 
four  hours  carefully  planned  and  used  will  bring  forth  more  valuable 
fruit  than  the  orthodox  five  hours  of  school  with  the  two  or  three  hours 
for  home  lessons. 
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THE  SCHOOL  WORLD  is  a  monthly  illustrated  Periodical  designed  to  interest  and 
assist  all  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work.  Its  essential  object  is  to  afford  a 
practical  aid  in  teaching,  and  all  other  matters  are  strictly  subordinated  to  this  end. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  THE  SCHOOL  WORLD  are  professors,  lecturers,  and 
demonstrators  in  University  Colleges,  Training  Colleges,  and  Technical  Institutes; 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  the  great  Public  Schools,  Grammar  Schools, 
High  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Higher  Grade  Schools,  and  Public  Elementary 
Schools ;  as  well  as  private  tutors  and  others  employed  in  educational  pursuits. 

The  Magazine  has  found  its  way  into  every  English-speaking  country  in  the 
world,  and  is  everywhere  accepted  as  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
leading  British  educationists  upon  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Some  reasons  why  THE  SCHOOL  WORLD  merits  the  attention  of  the  teaching 
profession  are : 

I.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  its  pages  form  an  important  part  of  the  woik  of 
every  school. 


2.  Its  articles  are  written  by  experienced  teachers  and  are,  therefore,  practicable 

as  well  as  practical. 

3.  Difficulties  of  organisation  and  administration  are  discussed  by  writers  who 

have  overcome  them. 

I  • ' 

4.  Helpful  suggestions  are  given  in  notes  on  lessons,  and  test-papers  are  provided 

as  a  convenient  and  time-saving  means  of  periodically  examining  the  work 
of  forms. 

5.  All  important  changes  affecting  the  work  and  position  of  teachers  are  recorded. 

6.  Every  contribution  is  of  direct  interest  and  service  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 

educational  work. 

As  examples  of  articles  which  have  already  appeared,  on  various  sides  of  educa 
tional  work,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 


I.    EDUCATIONAL   PRINCIPLES   AND    PROBLEMS. 

Pioneers  in  Education.  I.  Richard  Miilcaster ;  II.  John  Dury  ;  III.  John  Locke', 
IV.  Rousseau;  V.  Kant;  VI.  Herbar.  By  Prof.  FOSTER  WATSON,  M.A. 

Chapters  in  School  Hygiene.  I.  Diet;  II.  Dormitories;  III.  Class  Rooms,  Lecturt 
Rooms,  and  Studies;  IV.  Work  and  Sleep ;  V.  School  Punishments ;  VI.  Exer- 
cise, Games,  and  Leisure.  By  Dr.  C.  E.  SHELLEY,  M.A. 

I.  Syllabus  and  Time  Tables.  II.  Spelling:  Procedure  and  Process.  By  P.  A. 
BARNETT,  M.A. 

The  Parent  and  the  Secondary  School.  A  Practical  Contribution  to  the  Problem. 
By  Dr.  J.  J.  FINDLAY,  M.A. 

Use  of  the  Voice  in  Teaching.     By  PATRICK  KIRWAN. 

I.  The  Ideal  Head  Master.  II.  The  Ideal  Assistant  Master.  By  Rev.  Canon 
FOWLER,  M.A. 

Leisure  Hour  Pursuits  in  Boarding  Schools.     By  FREDERICK  ANDREWS,  B.A. 

Syllabus  and  Examinations  in  the  Theory  of  Teaching.  By  Prof.  JAMES  WELTON, 
M.A. 

I.  The  Curriculum  for  Boys  compared  with  that  for  Girls.  II.  Home  Work  in  Girls' 
Day  Schools.  By  SARA  BURSTALL,  B.A. 

I.  Re-classification.  II.  Form  Masters  and  Specialists.  By  F.  E.  KITCHENER, 
M.A. 

Commercial  Education  in  the  Secondary  School.     By  Rev.  W.  H.  K.KEELING,  M.A. 

Secondary  School  Libraries.     By  JOHN  J.  OGLE. 

Physical  Observations  of  Brain  Conditions  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Schools.  By  Dr. 
FRANCIS  WARNER,  L.R.C.P. 

Geography  as  a  Means  of  Education.     By  GEO.  G.  CHISHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Winter  Games  for  Girls.     By  JANE  FRANCIS  DOVE. 

Difficulties  of  a  Day-School  Headmaster.     By  E.  SHARWOOD  SMITH,  M.A. 

Some  Modern  Experiments  in  Education.     By  A.  T.  SIMMONS,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc. 

Marks  and  Marking.     By  HAROLD  W.  ATKINSON,  M.A. 
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II.    COURSES   OF   WORK   AND   TEACHERS'   NOTES. 

CLASSICS. 

is  to  Classical  Study.     By  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  M.A. 
et  Books.      Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  II.;  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  IV.,  V.     By 

J.  H.  HAYDON,  M.A. 
jPhe  Tale  of  Troy,  with  Special  Reference  to  Vergil.     Notes  for  a  Lantern  Lecture. 

By  Prof.  W.  C.  F.  ANDERSON,  M.A. 
lie  Buried  Treasures  of  the  Acropolis.     By  R.  S.  HAYDON,  M.A. 
[Pre-Classical  Culture  in  Greece. 
r.  Leaf's  "Iliad." 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  The  Teaching  of  Algebra.  Three  articles  providing  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
important  laws  of  Algebraic  signs,  a  syllabus  of  the  subjects  which  should  be 
included  in  an  elementary  course,  and  some  remarks  upon  method.  II.  Noughts 
and  Crosses.  III.  Practical  Solid  Geometry.  IV.  A  Teacher's  Library  of 
Mathematics.  By  Prof.  G.  B.  MATHEWS,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Teaching  of  Proportion  for  Use  in  Geometry.  Two  articles  of  prime  importance 
to  mathematical  masters,  showing  best  how  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  Euclid's 
Fifth  Book.  By  Prof.  M.  J.  M.  HILL,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
ie  Teaching  of  Geometry.  A  description  of  geometrical  principles  which  may  with 
advantage  be  taught  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Euclid.  By  Prof.  G.  M. 
MINCHIN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

[The  Teaching  of  Euclid's  "Elements."     By  F.  W.  RUSSELL,  M.A. 

I  Short  Cuts  in  Mathematics.     FRANK  CASTLE,  M.I.M.E. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

The  Position  and  Teaching  of  German.     Three  articles  giving  notes  showing  how  the 

study  of  the  German  language  may  be  simplified,  with  a  suggested  scheme  of 

work.     By  E.  L.  MiLNER-BARRY,  M.A. 
The  Early  Teaching  of  French.     A  description,  in  six  articles,  of  the  methods  of 

teaching  advocated  by  the  pioneers  of  the  "reform  movement."     By  Prof. 

WALTER  RIPPMANN,  M.A. 
Tel  Maitre,  tel  Valet.     Original  French  Play  in  one  act.     By  Mrs.  J.  G.  FRAZKK 

(Lilly  Grove). 
Set  Books.     MerrimJe's  lt  Colomba"  and  About' s  "L'Hoinme  a  VOreille  Cassee." 

By  Prof.  WALTER  RIPPMANN,  M.A. 
International  Correspondence  as  an  Aid  to  Language  Teaching.     By  NEVILLE  W. 

Ross,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  B.  es  L.  (Paris). 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The  System  of  the  Winds.  A  connected  account  of  the  winds,  showing  how  they 
are  related  to  one  another,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  system.  By  Prof. 
W.  M.  DAVIS. 
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The  Floor  of  the  Ocean.     By  Sir  JOHN  MURRAY,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

I.  Current  Geographical  Topics.  Frequent  papers  on  countries  or  districts  which 
are  at  the  time  engaging  public  attention.  II.  Practical  Work  in  Physical 
Geography.  Experiments  and  Observations  suitable  for  the  new  schedule  of 
the  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examination.  By  Dr.  A.  J.  HERBEKTSON, 
F.R.G.S. 

A  Teacher's  Library  of  Geography.     By  Dr.  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL. 

The  Making  of  Eelief  Maps.     By  J.  STEPHEN. 

H1STOR  Y. 

Chapters  in  History.     A  survey  of  important  historical  periods,  containing  many 

suggestions  on  method,  much  information  not  contained  in  text-books,  and  notes 

of  service  to  teachers.     By  A.  JOHNSON  EVANS,  M.A. 
Teachers'  Notes  on  English  History.    A  Synopsis  of  points  which  must  be  impressed 

upon  pupils  preparing  for  public  examinations  in  history.     By  C.  S.  FEAREN- 

SIDE,  M.A.,  and  L.  J.  McNAiR,  B.A. 
A  Teacher's  Library  of  English  History.     By  A.  JOHNSON  EVANS,  M.A. ,  and  C.  S. 

FEARENSIDE,  M.A. 

The  Salleze  Method  of  Teaching  History.     By  ETHEL  M.  REILY. 
How  to  Use  the  Raw  Material  of  History.     By  F.  BEATTV. 
The  Beginnings  of  English  Colonisation.     Notes  for  Lantern  Lectures.     By  C.  S 

FEARENSIDE,  M.A.,  and  A.  JOHNSON  EVANS,  M.A. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  Public  Schools.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  BELL,  M.A.,  Dr.  JAMES 
Gow,  M.A.,  E.  W.  HOWSON.  M.A.,  C.  J.  BATTERSBY,  M.A.,  and  AMY 

LUMBY. 

English  Composition.  Useful  suggestions  as  to  how  the  difficulties  of  teaching  this 
subject  may  be  surmounted  by  teachers.  By  J.  C.  NESFIELD,  M.A. 

Set  Books.     I.  As  You  Like  It;  II.  Richard  II.     ByJ.  A.  NICKLIN,  B.A. 

Essay  Writing.  Practical  notes  containing  the  results  of  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing English  composition.  By  C.  J.  BATTERSBY,  M.A. 

English  Analysis.  A  series  of  notes,  with  numerous  examples,  designed  to  simplify 
the  teaching  of  this  subject.  By  E.  W.  HURST,  B.A. 

The  Problem  of  Teaching  to  Read.     By  A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 

On  the  Teaching  of  English  Reading.  An  account  of  a  novel  method  which  has  been 
followed  with  success.  By  NELLIE  DALE. 

The  Teaching  of  English  Literature,  with  a  suggested  scheme  of  work.  By  W.  II. 
WEEDON. 

SCIENCE. 

Experimental  Chemistry.  A  course  of  work  based  on  the  Junior  Local  Examinations 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  COLEMAN,  A.R.C.Sc., 
F.I.C. 

I.  Experimental  Natural  History.  II.  The  Teaching  of  Botany  in  Schools  By  Prof. 
L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S. 


Experimental  Botany.     By  E.  EVANS. 
Object  Lessons  in  Botany.     By  Miss  C.  VON  WYSS. 
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IV.    TEST   PAPERS. 

To  provide  teachers  with  questions  upon  the  most  popular  subjects  of  the  various 
public  examinations,  test-papers  are  published  every  month,  and  can  be  obtained 
separately  at  a  small  cost  for  distribution  to  pupils.  The  examinations  for  which 
monthly  test-papers  have  already  appeared  are: — London  Matriculation;  Oxford 
Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary  Locals ;  Cambridge  Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary 
Locals,  and  College  of  Preceptors. 

Numerous  letters  from  teachers  testifying  to  the  value  of  these  papers  have  been 
received,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  system  to  other  examinations.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  papers  covering  the  chief  subjects  of  the  following  examin- 
ations, to  appear  a  month  or  so  before  the  particular  examination  to  which  they  refer: 
— Examinations  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board ;  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  Examination. 


V.    PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

To  obtain  information  on  points  of  interest  to  teachers,  a  number  of  competitions, 
with  book  prizes,  have  been  held.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  these  competit 
were  The  Twelve  Afost  Popular  Books  in  School  Libraries,  The  Most  Popular 
School  Subjects,  The  Greatest  Teachers  of  the  Century,  The  Ten  Noblest  Men  in 
British  History,  The  Most  Popular  Books  of  the  Year,  Answers  to  History 
Questions,  Anwers  to  Geography  Questions,  English  Essays,  etc. 


VI.    OTHER  FEATURES 

Among  other  features  of  THE  SCHOOL  WORLD  are  selections  from  current 
literature ;  short  notices  by  teachers  of  recent  school  books ;  notable  passages 
from  sermons  preached  in  public  schools ;  articles  on  school  equipment ;  public 
school  examination  papers ;  notes  on  topics  of  interest  to  teachers  ;  records  of 
important  resolutions  adopted  by  the  chief  educational  organisations;  and. concise 
accounts  of  all  events  and  publications  affecting  educational  work  and  progress. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Chess  Column,  and  an  Inhr-School 
Tourney  has  been  arranged. 

The  high  standard  and  variety  of  the  articles  which  have  already  appeared  will 
be  sustained  in  future  numbers  and  many  new  features  will  be  added.  To  every 
teacher  who  desires  to  be  in  touch  with  the  best  opinions  upon  educational  methods, 
and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  THE  SCHOOL  WORLD  is  indispensable. 
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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

THIS  little  book  was  originally  designed  mainly  for  professional  teachers. 
Having  had,  however,  repeated  references  made  to  it  by  parents  con- 
cerned for  the  education  of  their  children ,  I  have  attempted  in  the 
present  edition  to  include  the  more  important  aspects  of  Home  Training, 
specially  as  these  are  related  to  school  work.  I  trust  the  chapter  here 
added  may  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  book  by  rendering  some  aid  to 
parents,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  teachers  and  parents.  H.  C. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Westminster  Review. — "Dr.  Calder wood's  little  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
advice  to  parents  and  teachers.  We  are  glad  to  see  parents  as  well  as  teachers 
included  in  the  scope  of  a  manual  like  this." 

Educational  Times. — "The  value  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Calderwood's  must  certainly 
depend  upon  the  practical  nature  of  its  lessons  and  remarks.  We  think  that  his 
volume  is  decidedly  better,  in  this  respect,  than  most  others  of  the  same  kind.  .  .  . 
We  may  observe  that  Dr.  Calderwood's  essay  appears  in  a  concise  and  handy  form, 
and  that  the  type  and  paper  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  book  is  designed  for  those  who  aspire  to  '  teach '  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  For  those  who  realise  or  need  to  realise  the  great  end  of  all  school 
instruction,  this  book  will  be  found  most  attractive  in  its  genial  and  sensible  deliver- 
ances on  the  subject  of  education.  ...  Of  the  ends  and  means  (the  noblest  and  the 
best)  in  connection  with  the  training  of  a  child  they  will  find  it  full  to  the  over- 
flow." 

School  Board  Chronicle.—"  It  is  inspired  by  a  long  experience  in  professional  teach- 
ing, and  still  more  by  a  high  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  relation  to  education  anil 
a  deep  interest  in  the  higher  and  nobler  results  of  the  work." 
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EXTRACT   FROM   EDITOR'S   INTRODUCTION 

IN  the  present  book,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  present  in  simple  and 
succinct  form  to  teachers  the  results  of  mathematical  scholarship,  to  be 
absorbed  by  them  and  applied  in  their  class-room  teaching,  the  author  has 
wisely  combined  the  genetic  and  the  analytic  methods.  He  shows  how  the 
elementary  mathematics  has  developed  in  history,  how  it  has  been  used  in 
education,  and  what  its  inner  nature  really  is.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  elementary  mathematics  will  take  on  a  new  reality  for  those  who 
study  this  book  and  apply  its  teachings. 

CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I.  Historical  Reasons  for  Teaching  Arithmetic;  II.  \Yliy 
Arithmetic  is  Taught  at  Present;  III.  How  Arithmetic  has  Developed; 
IV.  How  Arithmetic  has  been  Taught ;  V.  The  Present  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic ;  VI.  The  Growth  of  Algebra;  VII.  Algebra,  What  and  why 
Taught :  VIII.  Typical  Parts  of  Algebra  ;  IX.  The  Growth  of  Geometry  ; 
X.  What  is  Geometry?  General  Suggestions  for  Teaching ;  XI.  The  Bases 
of  Geometry;  XII.  Typical  Parts  of  Geometry;  XIII.  The  Teacher's 
Book-shelf;  Index. 
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What  would  you  have?    Your  gentleness  shall  force 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

"The  indifference  of  women  to  polite- 
ness is  making  men  rude  and  unwilling 
to  offer  civilities  to  women  in  public. 
They  meet  rudeness  so  often  in  return  for 
their  little  acts  of  attention  that  they 
must  think  the  days  of  courtesy  are 
passing  away.  In  past  days  women  exer- 
cised a  gentle  sway  over  violence  and 
selfishness  by  imposing  the  law  of  chivalry 
on  men,  v/ho  found  their  reward  in  a 
gracious  recognition  of  their  little  services 
and  self-denials. ' 

Should  English  girls  take  "  the  front 
seats  in  the  synagogues"  and  "the  upper- 
most rooms  at  feasts  "  without  a  word  of 
grace  and  thankfulness  ?  It  is  surely  as 
sad  a  sight  as  can  be  beheld,  for  it  argues 
a  great  deal  that  is  unseen — vanity, 
selfishness,  loss  of  lofty  feeling,  and  in- 
ability for  self-sacrifice. 

Every  woman  should  acknowledge  with 
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Tnr,  writer  of  this  book,  "  by  way  of  apology,"  gives  a  lively  account  of 
the  way  in  which  it  came  into  existence.  She  had  been  asked  again  and 
again,  both  by  friends  and  by  strangers,  to  write  for  them  a  book  about 
girls.  She  had  many  objections  to  offer,  but  the  result  of  their  argu- 
ments was  that  a  short  paper  by  her  was  printed  in  The  Parent*' 
Review.  "  That,"  says  Miss  Barnett,  "  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge; 
this  is  the  thick,  whereby  all  my  reiterated  resolutions  are  broken  up." 
Her  subject  is  the  training  of  girls  for  work,  and  she  has  chapters  or 
essays  on  the  girl's  health,  on  girls'  schools,  on  a  girl's  character,  on 
household  work,  on  professional  work,  on  professional  wages,  and  on 
the  girls'  money.  There  are  also  chapters  on  marriage,  and  the  girls' 
mothers.  The  writer  has  so  long  been  engaged  in  professional  life  that 
her  experience  lends  weight  to  her  judgments,  and  no  one  will  like 
them  less  because  of  the  vivid  and  entertaining  way  in  which  they  are 
expressed. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Times. — "  Entirely  without  pretence,  and  dealing  only  with  subjects 
she  understands,  Miss  Barnett  has  a  healthy  scorn  of  shams  and  con- 
ventionalities, and  withal  a  firm  grasp  on  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
responsibilities  of  conduct,  which  lends  a  fine  ethical  fervour  to  her 
blunt  and  outspoken  exhortations." 

Glasgow  Herald. — "  No  better  or  more  attractive  book  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  girls  who  are  undecided  about  their  future,  or  of 
mothers  who  want  to  know  how  best  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their 
daughters." 

Daily  News. — "  Miss  Barnett  has  much  to  say  that  is  worth  careful 
consideration  with  regard  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  aspects  of 
women's  training." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  We  have  formed  an  opinion  of  her  while  reading, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  these  clear  and  earnest  pages ;  and  we  may  at 
once  say  that  whatever  she  has  written  and  whatever  she  has  done,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  that  opinion  to  be  a  higher  one." 

Queen. — "There  are  very  few  girls,  or  mothers  of  girls,  who  would 
not  find  help  in  the  perplexing  problems  that  face  them  from  the  study 
of  this  thoroughly  sane  and  wholesome  work." 

Speaker. — "  Miss  Baruett  modestly  terms  it  on  the  title-page  an  '  ex- 
pression of  opinions.'  We  prefer  to  describe  it  as  a  wise  and  vivacious 
statement  of  clean-cut  convictions  gathered  by  one  who  asks,  on  the 
final  page,  '  What  are  we  all  but  children  spelling  out  hard  lessons  ;  and 
some  are  a  little  nearer  than  the  rest  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  this 
present  life  ? '  " 

Morning  Post.— "She  has  written  a  book  remarkable  for  its  sound 
sense,  excellent  advice,  and  practical  utility." 
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PREFACE 

IN  times  past  it  was  considered  that  the  chief,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only,  qualification  necessary  in  a  teacher  was  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  A  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
working  of  the  mind  was  not  considered  at  all  essential.  The  tendency 
of  the  present  day  is  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  regard  a  knowledge 
of  psychology  as  being  the  only  qualification  that  a  teacher  should  bring 
CO  his  work.  The  correct  view  seems  to  be  that  the  ideal  teacher  should 
not  only  be  well  versed  in  the  subjects  he  is  required  to  teach  and  in  the 
principles  of  psychology,  but  should  also  have  studied  the  relation  of 
subject  matter  to  mind.  He  should  have  considered  carefully  the  effects 
that  the  subject  is  calculated  to  have  in  the  development  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  how  the  subject  may  best  be  divided  up  and  presented  so  as 
to  produce  those  effects.  In  the  hope  of  assisting  their  fellow-teachers 
in  their  work  on  these  lines,  the  authors  have  undertaken  the  present 
book,  which  they  trust  will  be  found  in  agreement  with  the  latest 
developments  in  psychology,  although  its  technicalities  have  been 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  They  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  important 
subject.  Every  earnest  teacher  should  give  close  attention  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  should  strenuously  endeavour  to  apply  its  teaching,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  should  endeavour  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  and  work  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  past.  Such  wider 
reading  will,  we  are  sure,  result  in  an  increased  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  more  commonplace  duties  with  which  this  book  is  more  directly 
concerned. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  limit  the  treatment  of  school 
organization  to  that  of  elementary  schools,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
treatment  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  found  useful  to 
teachers  in  schools  of  every  grade. 

G.  C. 

C.  W.  C. 
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PREFACE 

TJIKF.K  was  a  time  when  education  was  regarded  as  a  matter  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  school.  Its  problems  were  not  seriously  studied 
except  by  teachers.  To-day  there  is  no  subject  that  excites  greater 
public  interest.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  anxious  to  understand  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  school ;  they  are  also  interested  to  know  how 
other  educational  forces  in  the  community  may  be  utilised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  the  best  growth  and  development  of  their  children. 
The  chapters  of  this  volume  are  E elected  from  lectures  given  during 
the  past  two  years  at  Harvard,  Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities,  and 
from  papers  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  and  the  National 
Educational  Associations.  The  point  of  view  is  in  all  cases  social 
rather  than  scholastic,  and  the  ideas  emphasised  are  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  parents  as  by  teachers.  No  apology  is  offered  for  putting 
these  papers  into  permanent  form,  although  the  venture  would  not  have 
been  made  except  at  the  urgent  request  of  educational  friends  whose 
judgment  is  respected.  It  is  only  as  questions  are  stated  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  as  large  masses  of  experience  are  accumulated,  that 
there  is  hope  of  avoiding  mistakes  and  of  making  educational  practice 
conform  to  the  dictates  of  science  and  common  sense. 


CONTENTS 

The  Social  Aspects  of  the  Home  and  the  School ;  The  Modern  School, 
and  what  it  owes  to  Froebel  and  Herbart ;  The  School  and  the  Child  ; 
Phases  of  the  Course  of  Study ;  Educational  Progress  ;  The  Relation  of 
Education  to  Vocation  ;  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  School ; 
Education  as  a  Cure  for  Crime  ;  The  Correlation  of  Educational  Forces 
in  the  Community  ;  The  Brookline  Education  Society  and  its  Work. 


PKESS  OPINIONS 

Speaker,—"  Readers  of  the  book  will  feel  sincerely  grateful  to  the  colleagues 
and  friends  who  induced  Mr.  Button  to  publish  it.  ...  A  volume  of  singular 
charm.  .  .  .  Mr.  Button's  achievement  is  one  of  great  and  permanent  value. 
The  parson  or  the  teacher  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  without  feeling 
that  he  has  gained  in  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  principle  is  probably  a 
pitiful  creature." 

School  World. — "It  provides  a  new  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  for  the  British 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress ;  familiar  problems  are  presented  in  new  ways, 
and  the  American  experiences  described  will  go  a  long  way  towards  expanding 
the  all  too  prevalent  narrowness  among  the  teachers  of  our  schools." 

Scotsman. — "  While  specially  applicable  to  the  educational  establishment  of 
the  United  States,  they  are  so  sensible  and  suggestive  as  to  be  well  worthy  of 
consideration  by  educationists  elsewhere,  and  will  interest  any  thoughtful 
teacher  who  reads  them." 
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EXTKACT  FROM   PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  written  for  laymen  who  are  interested  in  Education,  as 
well  as  for  professional  students  and  teachers.  It  consists  of  a  aeries  of 
essays  on  contemporary  educational  problems.  In  the  first  five  chapters 
the  attempt  is  made  to  formulate  the  aims  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  to  describe  the  scope  and  methods  of  an  education  that 
meets  the  demands  of  modern  life,  both  in  its  provisions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  in  its  training  for  social  service.  The 
remaining  chapters  deal  with  the  professional  training  of  the  college- 
bred  teacher,  and  with  the  services  of  John  Amos  Comenius  who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  advocated  nineteenth-century  educational  reforms. 

Though  written  at  different  times,  and  delivered  as  lectures  or 
addresses  to  various  audiences  of  teachers  and  laymen,  and  subsequently 
printed  as  independent  articles,  these  chapters  really  constitute — and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  first  five  chapters — a  progressive  attempt  to 
accomplish  a  single,  somewhat  comprehensive,  purpose ;  namely,  to 
disentangle  from  the  contemporary  educational  confusion,  in  both  theory 
and  practice,  our  educational  aims,  and  to  examine  these  aims  in  the 
light  of  present  and  future  needs. 

The  reader  will  therefore  find  that  there  are  occasional  repetitions  ; 
but  he  will  also  find,  I  think,  that  these  repetitions  are  essential  to  the 
full  discussion  of  the  particular  point  then  under  consideration  ;  they 
are  not  repetitions  pure  and  simple. 


CONTENTS 

I.  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values ;  II.  A  Recent  Tendency 
in  Secondary  Education  Examined ;  HI.  Attempted  Improvements  in 
the  Course  of  Study  :  IV.  What  should  the  Modern  Secondary  School 
aim  to  Accomplish ;  V.  Secondary  Education  as  a  Unifying  Force  in 
American  Life;  VI.  The  Preparation  of  the  High  School  Teacher  of 
Mathematics ;  VII.  The  Study  of  Education  at  Harvard  University  ; 
VIII.  The  Permanent  Influence  of  John  Amos  Comenius. 
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EXTRACT   FROM    PREFACE 

THE  many  graduates  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  who  have  continued  their 
studies  abroad,  have  strongly  felt  the  need  of  a  handbook  defining  the 
position  of  the  different  foreign  universities  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  women  to  their  courses,  and  giving  particulars  of  the  lectures,  degrees, 
entrance  requirements,  etc. ,  of  foreign  universities  and  colleges.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1896,  the  Graduate  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  published  a 
Handbook  of  Courses  open  to  the  Women  in  British,  Continental  and 
Canadian  Universities  containing  all  the  information  on  the  subject 
which  it  was  possible,  in  a  necessarily  limited  space  of  time,  to  collect. 
The  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  were  secured  through  the  interest 
and  assistance  of  the  President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

In  1899  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Handbook, 
and  as  it  was  found  that  practically  all  European  universities  and 
colleges  were  open  to  women  and  that  the  majority  of  the  facts 
collected  were  as  valuable  to  men  students  as  to  women  students,  the 
title  was  slightly  modified.  The  information  given  in  the  Handbook 
has  been  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  different  universities  and 
collected  from  the  calendars  and  other  official  publications.  The  facts 
gathered  from  these  different  sources  have  been  put  together  in  a  con- 
densed form,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  adopted 
will  be  found  convenient  for  reference. 

The  attention  of  women  students  is  called  to  the  work  of  the  Council 
to  accredit  Women  for  Advanced  Work  in  Foreign  Universities,  a 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

The  editor  wishes  to  express  her  gratitude  to  all  those  whose  kindness 
in  supplying  information  made  the  compilation  of  the  book  possible,  and 
to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  the  "Minerva  Jahrbuch  der 
Gelehrten  Welt."  It  is  intended  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book yearly,  and  the  Editor  will  be  grateful  for  corrections  of  the  errors 
almost  unavoidable  in  a  book  of  this  kind  and  for  suggestions  which 
may  tend  to  make  the  next  issue  more  serviceable. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Guardian,—"  May  well  be  useful  to  many  beside  those  to  whom  it  is  more 
particularly  addressed." 

Journal  of  Education.— "  A  very  carefully  compiled  guide,  giving  in  a  brie 
compass  all  the  information  that  an  intending  woman  student  can  neid." 
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EXTKACT  FROM   PREFACE 

FOB  parents  whose  time  admits  of  a  study  of  their  children  from  the 
physical  side,  this  book  is  intended  to  furnish  the  important  data  for 
such  an  investigation.  It  would  seem  that  they  would  be  among  the 
first  to  interest  themselves  in  such  studies,  though  experience  would 
hardly  justify  that  opinion. 

The  term  "practical"  is  always  relative.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  include  no  tests  which  are  not  practical,  that  is,  well  worth  while. 

The  subjects  treated  with  the  tests  suggested  represent  in  part  a 
course  in  child-study  given  by  the  author  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Mankato,  Minnesota.  This  book  was  originally  an  attempt  to  supply  a 
text-book  which  would  make  it  possible  to  devote  more  of  the  time  of 
that  course  to  experimentation.  Since  then  a  change  in  position  has 
led  the  author  to  see  more  clearly  the  advantage  of  some  such  guide  for 
teachers  in  a  city  system.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  rural  schools 
would  lead  one  to  the  opinion  that  here  first  of  all  the  suggestions  of 
this  book  are  needed. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  1.  Introduction;  2.  Sight;  3.  Hearing;  4.  (1)  Touch, 
(2)  Taste,  (3)  Smell,  (4)  Muscular  Sense,  (5)  Temperature  Sense ;  5. 
Motor  Ability ;  6.  Enunciation ;  7.  Nervousness ;  8.  Fatigue ;  9. 
Disease;  10.  Habits  of  Posture  ;  11.  Habits  of  Movement ;  12.  Growth 
and  Adolescence ;  13.  School  Conditions  affecting  the  Child's  Physical 
Nature  ;  14.  Home  Conditions  affecting  the  Child's  Physical  Nature. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

INDEX. 

Guardian. — "  This  is  a  book  written  by  one  who  has  had  experience 
of  teaching  and,  having  himself  been  obliged  to  face  and  conquer  many 
difficulties,  is  anxious  to  help  his  less  experienced  colleagues.  It  is  a 
book,  therefore,  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  and  as  such,  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  was  primarily 
designed.  .  .  .  We  venture  to  congratulate  Dr.  Howe  on  what  is,  we 
believe,  a  novel  undertaking,  though  his  best  reward  will  be  the 
gratitude  of  the  teachers  who  read  and  digest  his  work." 
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CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I.  Psychology,  what  it  is  and  what  it  does;  II.  The  Method 
of  Psychology  ;  III.  Sensation  ,  IV.  Affection  and  Feeling ;  V.  Atten- 
tion ;  VI.  Perception  ;  VII.  Idea  and  the  Association  of  Ideas  ;  VIII. 
Emotion  ;  IX.  The  Simpler  Forms  of  Action ;  X.  Memory  and  Imagina- 
tion ;  XI.  Thought  and  Self-consciousness  ;  XII.  Sentiment ;  XIII.  The 
Complex  Forms  of  Action ;  XIV.  Abnormal  Psychology ;  XV.  The 
Province  and  the  Relations  of  Psychology.  Appendix  :  Apparatus  and 
Materials.  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects. 

PRESS    OPINIONS 

University  Correspondent — "  The  whole  book  is  admirably  conceived  and  executed. 
The  style  is  lucidity  itself.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  better  first  book  in  psychology  than 
this  Primer." 

Cambridge  Review — "  The  book,  of  its  kind,  is  good  :  the  name  of  its  author  should 
almost  be  enough  to  guarantee  this.  .  .  .  Should  prove  adequate  to  that  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  is  designed." 

Science  (U.S.A.) — "  Can  scarcely  foil  to  interest  the  novice  as  well  as  instruct  him. 
The  fundamental  concepts  are  defined  with  unusual  clearness,  and  every  difficult 
point,  as  soon  as  it  comes  up,  is  carefully  explained,  often  with  the  help  of  illustra- 
tions taken  from  literature  or  the  physical  sciences." 

Scotsman — "  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  handbook  marked  by  so  unusual  skill  in  exposi- 
tion as  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  its  subject." 

Glasgow  Herald — "  The  book  is  remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposea" 

Nature — "  Prof.  Tichener's  Primer  is  a  brief  and  brightly-written  account  of  the 
main  facts  of  psychology  as  seen  by  a  disciple  of  Wundt,  and  is  better  adapted  than 
any  work  which  has  yet  come  into  the  present  reviewer's  hands  to  serve  as  a  first 
book  for  the  beginners  for  whom  it  is  designed.  Two  most  excellent  features  of  the 
little  book,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  the  price  list  of  psycholgical  apparatus,  and 
the  often  singularly  ingenious  problems  and  exercises  appended  to  the  various 
chanters  for  home  or  class  use." 
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CONTENTS 

1.  The  Difficulties  of  Religious  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools ;  2. 
The  Range  and  Subjects  of  such  Teaching ;  3.  Suggestions  about 
Methods — (a)  Lessons  on  the  Old  Testament,  (b)  The  Inter-Testarueutal 
Period,  (c)  The  New  Testament,  (d)  Early  Church  History  ;  4.  The 
Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  5.  The  Composite  Character  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Hexateuch  ;  6.  Christian 
Evidences — Introductory,  (a)  The  Ressurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  (b) 
Miracles,  (c)  The  Character  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  (d)  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  (e)  Christianity  and  Evolution,  (/)  Evolution  in 
History,  (g)  Christianity  and  Christendom,  (h)  The  cumulative  value  of 
these  Evidences,  (i)  The  Difficulties  of  Constructive  Unbelief ;  7. 
Christian  Ethic. 


PEESS  OPINIONS 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "Ibis  is  the  best  manual  of  the  sort  we  know.  Mr.  Bell, 
who  is  Master  of  Marlborough  College,  seems  to  us  to  have  grasped  with  great  intelli- 
gence the  true  method  of  teaching  religion  to  senior  boys  and  girls.  .  .  .  His  counsels 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  should  be  handled  are  specially  wise  and 
suggestive.  One  very  good  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  avoids  the  platitudinous 
prosing  so  common  in  most  works  of  the  sort.  ...  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  teaching  senior  boys  and  girls,  and  ministers  will  find  it  very  useful  in  con- 
ducting Bible  classes.  It  is  so  free  from  denominational  bias  that  its  counsels  will 
be  helpful  to  teachers  in  all  the  orthodox  Churches,  and  young  people  who  are  taken 
through  the  curriculum  it  prescribes  ought  to  have  a  very  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity." 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD.— "  Mr.  Bell  desires  a  connective  teaching  of  the  Old  and  Xcw 
Testament,  on  a  principle  of  judicious  selection,  bringing  out  the  preparation  for  the 
Gospel,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  results  of  Jesus'  life,  death,  and  revelation 
in  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  in  Christian  ethics,  in  place  of  the  prevalent  con- 
centration on  an  isolated  period,  which  is  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  trifling  details. 
His  lucid  and  compact  outlines  of  such  connective  teaching,  his  suggested  courses  of 
graduated  instruction  in  the  accepted  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  his  dealing 
with  such  knotty  problems  as  miracles,  and  so  on,  will  help  the  enthusiastic  but 
perplexed  religious  teacher  over  many  a  stile.  The  hints  are  the  outcome  of  the  ripe 
experience  of  one  who  has  beaten  out  his  views  on  the  anvil  of  practice." 
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PRESS   OPINIONS 

Speaker—"  There  IB  nothing  mawkish,  but  much  that  is  stimulating,  in  the  volume 
entitled  '  God's  Garden  :  Sunday  Talks  with  Boys.'  Dean  Farrar  has  written  a  brief 
introduction  to  his  friend  Mr.  Foxell's  bright  and  manly  addresses,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  he  says  that  sermons  to  boys  ought  to  be  short,  simple,  concrete,  definite,  real, 
as  well  as  the  outcome  of  genuine  feeling.  These  addresses  fulfil  such  an  aim,  and 
deal  with  obvious  problems  of  faith  and  conduct  in  a  strain  of  vigorous  simplicity, 
and  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  the  needs,  the  moods,  the  difficulties  of  boy-life. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  which  instils  lessons  of  courage,  trust,  patience,  and  forbear- 
ance  ;  and  does  so  quite  as  much  by  example  as  by  precept." 

Sdv^ational  Review — "Asa  scripture  prize  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  it  is  particularly  suitable.  .  .  .  The  average  school  boy  is  not  given  to  reading 
sermons,  but  if  he  could  be  induced  to  open  the  book  he  would  soon  find  himself 
interested  almost  against  his  wilL" 

Liverpool  Pott—"  Contains  twenty-five  brief,  clear,  forceful  addresses  from  which 
our  youths,  'the  trustees  of  posterity,'  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  some  strength,  courage, 
and  wisdom." 

Expository  Times—"  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  writes  so  hearty  and  withal  so  discern- 
ing an  introduction  to  this  volume  of  boys'  sermons,  that  one  is  tempted  to  quote  it 
and  be  done.  One  sentence  we  will  quote:  'In  the  following  pages  the  boys  will  find 
a  forcible  simplicity,  a  manly  forthrightness,  a  knowledge  of  their  needs,  a  fresh  and 
vivacious  manner  of  bringing  spiritual  and  moral  truths  before  them,  which  cannot 
but  be  of  definite  use  to  them.'  That  testimony  is  true." 
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PRESS   OPINIONS 


'  In  a  Plain  Path.'  He  handles  with  admirable  vigour,  and  real  discernment  of  a 
boy's  difficulties,  such  high  themes  as  the  use  of  time,  noble  revenge,  the  true  gentle- 
man, the  noblest  victory,  and  progress  through  failure.  There  is  nothing  childish  in 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  yet  we  feel  sure  that  a  man  who  spoke  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  lads  in  this  fashion  would  not  talk  over  the  heads  of  the  youngest,  and  yet 
find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  just  passing  from  the  restraints  of  school 
to  the  responsibilities  of  life." 

British  Weekly.—"  Those  whose  position  involves  their  addressing  schoolboys  could 
not  do  better  than  study  Mr.  Foxell's  method,  and  if  possible  adopt  it.  Parents  might 
with  advantage  introduce  the  volume  to  their  children." 

Christian  World. — "Alike  in  choice  of  subject  and  me 
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admirable  examples  of  what  such  addresses  ought  to  be. 
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SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  THE  NEW  EDITIONS 

Pcdl  Hall  Gazette. — "Once  again  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  reprinted 
— for  the  twentieth  time,  no  less — the  four  delightful  volumes  that  go 
to  make  Frank  Buckland's  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  series  is  ever  green,  and  this  reissue,  light  in  the  hand, 
cheap  to  the  pocket,  well-printed  and  excellently  illustrated  as  before, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. " 

Saturday  Review. — "There  is  about  Buckland's  writing  the  charm 
of  simplicity  combined  with  the  knowledge  which  was  the  result  of 
tireless  study  and  observation  of  all  things  in  nature,  animate  or  in- 
animate. The  present  issue  will  assure  the  continued  popularity  for 
which  Buckland's  original  publisher  hoped  in  1860  when  he  produced 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  first  series." 

Standard. — "  The  range  of  subjects  which  the  book  comprises  is 
astonishing — from  a  disquisition  upon  the  teeth  of  the  ancient  Britons 
and  a  study  in  the  habits  of  rats  to  the  effects  of  valerian  upon  tigers 
and  the  animal  worship  of  the  average  Englishman.  Mr.  Buckland 
was  always  entertaining  upon  such  matters  as  these,  and  no  man  need 
spend  a  dull  hour  who  has  these  volumes  within  his  reach." 

The  Daily  Mail.  —  "We  are  delighted  to  turn  again  to  the  scholarly 
simplicity  of  Frank  Buckland,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  that 
acute  observer  may  become  once  more  an  example  to  the  popular 
naturalist. " 

St.  James's  Qazette. — "Since  Frank  Buckland  published  the  first  of 
the  delightful  volumes  known  by  the  name  of  Curiosities  of  Natural 
History,  there  has  been  a  continuous  demand  for  the  charming  mixture 
of  learning,  humour,  and  observation  which  characterises  these  works. 
The  four  series  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  four 
volumes,  and  since  they  deserve  a  place  on  the  bookshelf  of  every 
schoolboy  no  less  than  on  that  of  his  parent,  their  reappearance  is  most 
welcome." 

The  Daily  Express. — "Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have  re-issued 
in  handsome  form  the  late  Frank  Buckland's  Curiosities  of  Natural 
History.  These  four  volumes  literally  teem  with  information,  anecdote, 
and  acute  observation.  The  whole  animal  world  took  '  Frank '  Buck- 
land  into  its  confidence,  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  going 
about  with  a  hedgehog  in  one  pocket,  a  snake  in  another,  and  a  young 
black  bear  shambling  along  in  the  rear." 

The  Observer. — "This  new  edition,  in  four  volumes,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland's  most  readable  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  will  be 
appreciated  both  by  old  friends  and  new.  The  volumes  are  excellently 
printed  and  well  bound.  Even  the  unscientific  reader  may  find  much 
that  is  entertaining  in  Mr.  Buckland's  humorous  disquisition  on  many 
curious  creatures." 

Manchester  Ouardian. — "Nothing  can  be  more  appetising  than  a 
book  that  roams  from  '  a  hunt  in  a  horsepond '  to  an  anecdotal  history 
of  rats,  from  bird-catching  in  Epping  Forest  to  the  ways  of  caged  lions, 
or  from  the  biography  of  a  pet  monkey  to  the  trade  secrets  of  giants 
and  fire-eaters.  Yet  perhaps  the  quality  which  lends  perennial  charm 
to  these  volumes  is  the  sense  they  give  of  Frank  Buckland's  own 
vigorous,  unconventional,  and  manly  character." 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE'S   NOTE.         177 

began  the  nightingale's  song.  I  was  amazed  and 
astonished  at  what  I  heard.  The  notes  he  produced 
were  exactly  like  those  of  the  nightingale,  particularly 
the  high  and  sweet  note,  "  Water  bubble,"  or  "  Wheet, 
wheet,"  followed  by  the  deep-sounding  "  cur-r-r-r  "  — 
the  challenge  of  the  male  bird  to  his  rivals.  The  male 
nightingales  come  over  at  least  a  week  before  the  females, 
and  if  they  are  caught  before  the  arrival  of  the  females, 
they  will  live  and  do  well  under  proper  treatment 
—  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  is  going  to  make  them 
live.  After  the  arrival  of  the  female,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  will  live.  Dr.  M'Lean  of  Colchester,  my 
friend  Mr.  Coulson  tells  me,  had  a  nightingale  in  a  cage 
twenty-three  years.  This  was  an  old  bird  when  he 
caught  it. 

I  no  longer  disbelieve  the  old  story  of  a  man  being 
specially  retained  by  the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  or 
Spring  Gardens  in  days  gone  by,  to  sit  in  a  bush  and 
sing  like  a  nightingale.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  both 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Mr.  Spectator  were  grossly 
humbugged,  especially  the  latter,  for  we  read  that  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1712,  these  two  worthies  took  an  evening 
stroll,  and  Mr.  Spectator  tells  us  :  — 

"  We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring  Garden,  which  is 
exquisitely  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When  1 
considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with 
the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
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this  point,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  much  engaged  in 
engineering  works  in  Holland,  informs  me  that  the 
canals  and  ditches  in  some  of  the  Dutch  towns  smell 
most  offensively  till  the  water  becomes  green,  and  then 
the  smell  disappears :  the  same  thing  that  happens  in 
the  Serpentine  happens  in  Holland.  I  have  lately 
seen  a  blue  book  containing  drawings  of  the  little 
beasts  and  the  vegetable  matter  from  the  Serpentine. 
These  little  animalculae  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  foulness  of  the  Serpentine, 
but  the  saddle  is  put  on  the  wrong  horse.  If  these 
little  creatures  and  plants  did  not  come  into  existence, 
the  miasma  from  the  decaying  matter  would  be  insup- 
portable. The  Serpentine  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved in  many  ways,  into  which  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  subject  now  to  enter. 

Frogs  are  seldom  found  in  ponds  where  ducks  are  kept. 
The  ducks  devour  the  tadpoles,  and  have  no  objection  to 
yout.'g  frogs,  even  if  they  have  got  over  the  tadpole  state. 
Mr.  Quekett  tells  me,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wil- 
lesden  there  are  no  wells,  and  each  householder  has  a 
pond :  these  are  kept  free  from  newts  and  frogs  by  the 
keeping  a  jack  in  them,  who  eats  up  every  frog  and  newt 
that  makes  its  appearance.  I  once  saw  a  little  boy  fish- 
ing in  the  Serpentine  with  very  primitive  tackle.  All  of 
a  sudden  there  came  a  tug  at  his  line,  nearly  pulling  the 
rod  out  of  his  hands.  He  gave  a  jerk  upwards  in  answer 
to  the  unexpected  bite,  and  out  came  a  lively  black  eel 
about  two  pounds  in  weight.  The  boy  was  so  frightened 
at  the  writhing  eel  that  he  put  down  his  rod  and  ran 
away,  leaving  the  eel  on  the  grass. 

Night  lines  are  forbidden  in  the  Serpentine.  We  have 
all  seen  the  pretty  little  model  sailing-boats  scudding 
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parents  or  Sunday  school  teachers." 

Educational  Times— "  A  work  which  for  fulness  and  accuracy  of  information  may 
be  confidently  recommended  to  teachers  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  of  Scripture 
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does  it  enter  upon  the  questions  raised  by  the  Colenso  school  in  its  free  handling  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative.  For  purposes  of  education,  it  is  far  better  without  them." 
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FOR  GOD  AND  GOLD.     Illustrated. 

By  Mrs.  Craik. 
OLIVE.     Illustrated  by  G.  BOWERS. 

By  Sir  Edward  Creasy. 
THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Daniel  Defoe. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     Illustrated. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 
OLIVER  TWIST.     Illustrated. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     Illustrated. 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.     Illustrated. 
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By  Maria  Edgeworth. 
POPULAR  TALES.     Illustrated. 
LAZY  LAWRENCE  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     Illustrated. 

By  Violet  G.  Finny. 
REVOLT  OF  THE  YOUNG  MAcCORMACKS.     Illustrated. 

By  W.  Warde  Fowler. 
TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.     Illustrated. 

By  Mra  Hugh  Fraser. 
THE  BROWN  AMBASSADOR. 

By  J.  Gilmore. 
STORM  WARRIORS.     Illustrated. 

By  George  Hooper. 
LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.     With  Portrait 

By  Thomas  Hughes. 

LIFE  OF  LIVINGSTONE.     With  Portrait. 
TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.     Illustrated. 

By  A.  and  E.  Keary- 
HEROES  OF  ASGARD.     Illustrated  by  HUARD. 

By  Wardlaw  Kennedy. 
BEASTS:  THUMB-NAIL  STUDIES  IN  PETS.     Illustrated. 

By  Charles  Kingsley. 

WESTWARD  HO  !     Illustrated  by  C.  E.  BROCK. 
HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 
THE  HEROES.     Illustrated. 
THE  WATER  BABIES.     Illustrated. 
MADAM  HOW  AND  LADY  WHY.     Illustrated. 
GLAUCUS.     Illustrated. 
AT  LAST.     Illustrated. 

By  Henry  Kingsley. 
TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.     Illustrated. 


LIFE  OF  NELSON. 


By  J.  K.  Laughton. 
With  Portrait. 
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HANDY  ANDY. 


By  S.  Lover. 

Illustrated. 


By  Capt.  Marryat. 
POOR  JACK.     Illustrated. 
MASTERMAX  READY.     Illustrated. 
NEWTON  FORSTER.     Illustrated. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL.     Illustrated. 
PIRATE  AND  THREE  CUTTERS.     Illustrated. 
SNARLEYYOW.     Illustrated. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
CARROTS.     Illustrated  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
THE  TAPESTRY  ROOM.     Illustrated. 
A  CHRISTMAS  CHILD.     Illustrated. 
THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK.     Illustrated. 
GRANDMOTHER  DEAR.     Illustrated. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HERR  BABY. 


US.     Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


By  J.  Morier. 

HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.     Illustrated. 
By  H.  E.  Norton. 
A  BOOK  OF  COURTESY.     Illustrated. 


AGNES  HOPETOUN. 


By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Illustrated. 


By  Major  Gambler  Parry. 
THE  STORY  OF  DICK.     Illustrated. 

By  Eleanor  C.  Price. 
IN  THE  LION'S  MOUTH.     Illustrated. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
THE  LITTLE  DUKE.     Illustrated. 
THE  LANCES  OF  LYNWOOD.     Illustrated. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE.     Illustrated. 
THE  ARMOURER'S  PRENTICES.     Illustrated. 
P'S   AND   Q'S,    AND    LITTLE   LUCY'S   WONDERFUL   GLOBE. 
Illustrated. 

Furtiier  volumes  will  be  added  from  time  to  time 
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ANTIQUITIES 
Pompeii,  Its  Life  and  Art.    By  A.  MAD. 
Translated  by  F.  W.  KELSEY.     Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     25*.  net. 
Atlas  of   Classical  Antiquities.      By 
TH.  SCHREIBER.     Edited  by  Prof. 
W.  C.   F.  ANDERSON.     4to.     2is. 
net. 

The  City  State  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  Survey  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Ancient  History.  By 
W.  WARDK  FOWLER,  M.A.  Cr.Svo. 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By 
E.  A.  GARDNER,  M.A.  Ex.  Crown 
8vo.  IOJ. ;  or  in  2  parts,  5j.  each. 

A  Companion  to  School  Classics.  By 
JAMES  Gow,  M.A.,  LittD.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  By 
Rev.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY,  D.D.  With 
Illustrations.  New  Edition.  With  a 
Map.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Homer  to 
Menander.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY, 
D.D.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
gs. 

A  Survey  of  Greek  Civilization.  By 
Rev.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Mycenaean  Age.  By  D.  C.  TSOUN- 
TAS  and  Prof.  J.  I.  MANATT.  Fcap. 
4to.  24?. 

Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Athens.  By  Miss  JANE  HARRISON 
and  Mrs.  VERRALL.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  i6j. 

A  History  of  Greek  Art.  By  F.  B. 
TARBELL.  Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome.  By  R.  LANCIANI.  Cr.  8vo. 
165. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome.  By 
R.  LANCIANI.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 


ART 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National 
Gallery.  Including  Notes  collected 
from  the  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  By 
E.  T.  COOK.  5th  Edition,  1897. 
Crown  8vo.  Half  morocco.  14$. 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  Tate 
Gallery.  By  E.  T.  COOK.  Crown 
8vo.  5.!-. 

Sketching  from  Nature.  A  Hand- 
book for  Students  and  Amateurs. 
By  TRISTRAM  J.  ELLIS.  Illustrated 
by  H.  STACY  MARKS,  R.A.,  and  the 
Author.  3rd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Thoughts  about  Art.  By  P.  G.  HAMER- 
TON.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Described  by 
ADOLF  ERMAN,  translated  by  H.  M. 
TIRARD.  Illustrated.  Super  royal 
8vo.  2is.  net. 

Studies  in  the  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals. 
By  E.  E.  S.  THOMPSON.  Royal  410. 
3OJ.  net. 

Some  Hints  on  Learning  to  Draw. 
Containing  Examples  from  Leighton, 
Watts,  Poynter,  etc.  By  G.  W.  C. 
HUTCHINSON.  Super  roy.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

ASTRONOMY 
Popular  Astronomy.     By  Sir  G.  B. 

AIRY.      Illustrated.      7th    Edition. 

Revised  by  Prof.   H.  H.  TURNER, 

M.A.     Foolscap  8vo.     45.  6d. 
Popular  Astronomy.     By  Prof.  SIMON 

NEWCOMB.      With    112   Engravings 

and  Maps  of  the  Stars.     2nd  Edition. 

8vo.     185. 
Pioneers  of  Science.    By  Prof.  OLIVER 

LODGE,  F.R.S.     Extra  crown  8vo. 

7.?.  6d. 
Contains  lives  of  Copernicus,  Tycho 

Brahe,     Kepler,     Galileo,     Descartes, 

Newton,  Roemer,  Bradley,  Lagrange, 


Laplace,  Herschel,  and  Bessel. 
For  Prices  in  Leather  Bindings  see  page   772 
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BIOGRAPHY 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Saint  Bernard, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  A.D.  1091-1153. 
By  J.  COTTER  MORISON,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Seekers  after  God.  The  Lives  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  By 
FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

St.  Anselm.  By  R.  W.  CHURCH. 
Globe  Svo.  5^. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Alfred  the  Great.  By  THOMAS 
HUGHES.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Cromwell.  By  GUIZOT.  Crown  Svo. 
35.  6d. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  JOHN  MORLEY. 
Svo.  IO.T.  net. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  By  MIGNET. 
Crown  Svo.  $s.  6J. 

Charles  Kingsley :  His  Letters  and 
Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his 
WIFE.  With  a  Portrait.  Library 
Edition.  Two  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

12S. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  MOWBRAY 
MORRIS.  Crown  Svo.  $s.  6d. 

Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry.  By 
T.  E.  THORPE.  Cr.  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 
Contains  lives  of  R.  Boyle,  J.  Priest- 
ley, C.  W.  Scheele,  H.  Cavendish, 
A.  L.  Lavoisier,  M.  Faraday,  T. 
Graham,  F.  Wohler,  J.  B.  A.  Dumas, 
H.  Kopp,  and  D.  I.  Mendeleeff. 

Rise  and  Development  of  Organic 
Chemistry.  By  C.  SCHORLEMMER. 
Edited  by  Prof.  SMITHELLS.  Crown 
Svo.  5^.  net. 

A  Life  of  Professor  Clerk  Marwell. 
By  Prof.  L.  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  and 
W.  GARNETT,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

Gordon.  By  Sir  W.  BUTLER.  Prize 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Cloth 
Gilt.  3*.  6J. 

Drake.  By  JULIAN  CORBETT.  Prize 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Cloth 
Gilt.  3*.  6d. 

Livingstone.  By  THOMAS  HUGHES. 
Prize  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Cloth  Gilt.  3-r.  6d. 

For  Prices  in  Leather 


Nelson.     By  J.  K.  LAUGHTON.     Prize 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6J.    Cloih 

/•     f 


Gilt.     35.  6J. 

Wellington.      By  G.  HOOPER. 
Edit 
Gilt. 


.  .      Prize 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6rf.    Cloth 


3-r. 


BOTANY 


The  Student's  Flora  of  the  British 
Islands.  By  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER, 
F.R.S.  Globe  Svo.  los.  6d. 

On  British  Wild  Flowers  considered  in 
Relation  to  Insects.  By  LORD  AVE- 
BURY. Illustrated.  Crown  Svo. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.  By  LORD 
AVEBURY.  With  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  4s.  ftd. 

COLLECTED  WORKS 
ESS  A  YS 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

English  Prose  Selections.  With  Criti- 
cal Introductions  by  various  writers, 
and  General  Introductions  to  each 
period.  Edited  by  Sir  HENRY  CRAIK, 
K.C.B.,  LL.D.  In  5  vols.  Crown 
Svo.  Vol.  I. — I4th  to  i6th  cen- 
tury. Js.  6d.  Vol.  II. — i6th  cen- 
tury to  Restoration.  Js.  6d.  Vol. 
III. — I7th  century,  js.  6d.  Vol. 
IV.— 1 8th  century.  Js.  6d.  Vol.  V. 
— 1 9th  century.  8.y.  6d. 

Oliver  Goldsmith :  The  Miscellaneous 
Works  of.  With  Biographical  Intro- 
duction. Edited  by  Prof.  MASSON. 
Globe  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A. 
Pott  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  By  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Edited  by  Canon  AINGER. 
Globe  Svo.  S.T. 

The  Choice  of  Books.  By  FREDERIC 
HARRISON.  Globe  Svo.  55. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  LORD 
AVEBURY.  Globe  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Use  of  Life.  By  LORD  AVEBUKY, 
Globe  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.  By 
Professor  S.  H.  BUTCHER,  Litt.D. 
Crown  Svo.  Js.  net. 

Greek  Studies.  By  WALTER  PATER, 
M.A.  Svo.  i or.  6d. 

Bindings  see  page  772 
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Essays  in  Criticism.     By  MATTHEW 

ARNOLD.     Globe  8vo.     5^. 
Essays  in  Criticism.     Second  Series. 

By  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Gl.  8vo.  5^. 
miscellanies.  ByJOHNMoRLEY.  Three 

vols.     Globe  8vo.     5.?.  each. 

DIVINITY 

The  Bible  in  the  Church :  A  Popular 
Account  of  the  Collection  and  Recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Christian  Churches.  By  B.  F.  WEST- 
COTT, D.D.  Pott  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

Side  Lights  upon  Bible  History.  By 
Mrs.  SYDNEY  BUXTON.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  $j. 

Stories  from  the  Bible.  By  A.  J. 
CHURCH.  Two  Series.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  3-r.  6d.  each. 

The  Nations  around  Israel.  By  ANNIE 
KEARY.  With  Illus.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels.  By  B.  F.  WESTCOTT, 
D.D.  Crown  8vo.  icw.  6d. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during 
the  First  Four  Centuries.  By  B.  F. 
WESTCOTT,  D.D.  Cr.Svo  IQJ.  6d. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious 
Thought  in  the  West.  By  B.  F. 
WESTCOTT.  D.D.  Globe  8vo.  5.?. 

The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Bishop  RYLE.  D.  D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  First  Six  Centuries.  By  S. 
CHEETHAM.  Crown  8vo.  IDJ.  6d. 

The  English  Church  from  its  Founda- 
tion to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
Rev.  W.  HUNT.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

The  English  Church  in  the  14th  and 
I5th  Centuries.  By  Rev.  W.  W. 
CAPES.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Church  History.  By  R. 
SOHM.  Translated  by  MAY  SIN- 
CLAIR. Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Rev. 
F.  PROCTER,  and  Rev.  Canon  MAC- 
LEAR.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

God's  Garden.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  FOXELL, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A  Re- 
vised Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop  LIGHT- 
FOOT,  loth  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop 

LlGHTFOOT.      8vO.      12S. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  with  In- 
troductions, etc.  By  Bishop  LIGHT- 
FOOT.  9th  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses  chiefly  to 
Children.  By  W.  BOYD  CARPENTER, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d. 

Ecce  Homo  I  By  Sir  J.  R.  SEELEY. 
Globe  8vo.  5*. 

Bible  Teachings  In  Nature.  By  the 
Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Gate  Beautiful :  and  other  Bible 
Teachings  for  the  Young.  By  the 
Rev.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

Boy-Life :  Its  Trial,  Its  Strength,  Its 
Fulness.  By  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

In  a  Plain  Path.  By  Rev.  W.J.  Fox  ELL, 
M.A.  Globe  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

GEOLOGY 

Class  Book  of  Geology.  By  Sir  ARCHI- 
BALD GEIKIE,  F.R.S.  Illustrated. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown 

8vo.     45.  6d. 
The  Scenery  of  Scotland.     Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology. 

By  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.R.S. 

Ex.  Crown  8vo.     IQJ.  net. 
The  Scenery  of  Switzerland.    By  LORD 

AVEBURY.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

HISTORY 

History  of  Rome.  By  DR.  MOMMSEN. 
Abridged.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

A  History  of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of 
Actium.  By  E.  S.  SHUCKBURGH, 
M.  A.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Second  Punic  War.  Being  chapters 
of  the  History  of  Rome  by  the  late 
THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  ARNOLD,  M.A.  With 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  5-r. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  JAMES 
BRYCE,  M.P.  Arnold  Prize  Essay, 
1863.  4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Js.  6d.  Library  Edition.  8vo.  14*. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRIZES 


A  History  of  Greece.     By  J.  B.  BURY. 

Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d. 
Forty-one  Years  In  India.     By  Earl 

ROBERTS.    Ex.  crown  8vo.     ioj.net. 
A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.     By 

T.  RICE  HOLMES.     Ex.  crown  8vo. 

izs.  6d. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Mutiny. 

By  WM.  FORBES  MITCHELL.   Crown 

8vo.     y.  6d. 
Cawnpore.     By  Sir  GEO.  OTTO  TRE- 

VBLYAN.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
The  Belief  of  Chitral.     By  G.  J.  and 

F.    E.    YOUNGHUSBAND.      111.      8vO. 

Ss.  6d.  net. 

History  of  the  English  People.  By  J. 
R.  GREEN.  8  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  5*.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
By  J.  R.  GREEN.  With  Maps  and 
Tables.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Illustrated  Edition.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  GREEN  and  Miss  KATE  NOR- 
GATE.  Three  vols.  8vo.  40^.  net. 

The  Matting  of  England.  By  J.  R. 
GREEN.  With  Maps.  2  vols.  Globe 
8vo.  ioj. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  R. 
GREEN.  With  Maps  and  Portrait. 
2  vols.  Globe  8vo.  ioj. 

Town  Life  in  the  fifteenth  Century.  By 
Mrs.  J.  R.  GREEN.  2  vols.  8vo.  32^. 

England  under  the  Angevin  Kings. 
By  KATE  NORGATE.  2  vols.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.  32*. 

Handbook  of  European  History.  By 
A.  HASSALL.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
Ss.  6d.  net. 

The  History  of  Greece  from  its  Com- 
mencement to  the  Close  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  Nation.  By 
ADOLF  HOLM.  Translated.  4  vols. 
Vols.  I.-IIL,  6s.  net  each.  Vol.  IV., 
^s.  6d.  net. 

The  Meaning  of  History :  and  other 
Historical  Pieces.  By  F.  HARRISON. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  8*.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  yeai 
1 530.  By  Sir  H.  C.  MAXWELL  LYTE, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Medium  8vo.  i6s. 

A  History  of  Eton  College.  1440-1876. 
By  Sir  H.  C.  MAXWELL  LYTE,  M.  A. 
With  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.  21$. 
net. 


Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  By  F.  M. 
CRAWFORD.  2  Vols.  Ex.  crown 
8vo.  21  s.  net. 

Rulers  of  the  South.  By  F.  M.  CRAW- 
FORD. 2  Vols.  Ex.  crown  8vo. 
2U.  net. 

The  Makers  of  Florence:  Dante,  Giotto, 
Savonarola,  and  their  City.  By 
Mrs.  OLIPHANT.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  icw.  6d. 

The  Makers  of  Venice:  Doges,  Con- 
querors, Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  IOJ.  6d. 

The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Royal  Edinburgh  :  Her  Saints,  Kings, 
and  Scholars.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sir  GEORGE 
REID,  R.S.A.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

Jerusalem,  The  Holy  City,  its  History 
and  Hope.  By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  icxr.  (td. 

The  Oregon  Trail.  By  FRANCIS  PARK- 
MAN.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  64.  net. 

Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  By  FRANCIS 
PARKMAN.  2  Vols.  Cr.  8vo.  17*. 
net. 

Historical  Essays.  By  E.  A.  FREEMAN, 
D.C.L.  First  Series.  8vo.  IQJ.  6d. 
Third  Series.  8vo.  I2J.  Fourth 
Series.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Historical  Essays.  By  the  late  Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT.  Globe  8vo.  5-r. 

Lectures  and  Essays.  By  Sir  J.  R. 
SEELEY.  Globe  8vo.  $s. 

History  of  Federal  Government  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  By  E.  A.  FIRE- 
MAN, B.C. L.  With  a  General  Intro- 
duction. New  Edition.  Edited  by 
J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  12*.  6d. 

Sketches  of  Travel  In  Normandy  and 
Maine.  By  E.  A.  FREEMAN.  Cr. 
8vo.  8j.  6d. 

The  Expansion  of  England.  Two 
courses  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  J.  R. 
SEELEY,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  5*. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times 
and  all  Lands.  Gathered  and  nar- 
rated. By  C.  M.  YONGE.  Pott 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  R.  W.  CHURCH.  Globe  8vo. 
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The  Chronicles  of  Froissart.  Translated 
by  Lord  BERNERS.  Edited  by  G.  C. 
MACAULAY,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Worthies.  Gathered  from 
the  Old  Histories  and  now  Written 
anew.  By  C.  M.  YONGE.  Pott  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

THE 
NEW    CRANFORD    SERIES 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  Extra  Gilt, 
y.  6d,  each. 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  GASKELL.  With 
Preface  by  ANNE  T.  RITCHIE, 
and  100  Illustrations  by  HUGH 
THOMSON. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefleld.  By  OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH.  With  Preface  by 
AUSTIN  DOBSON,  and  182  Illustra- 
tions by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

Sheridan's  Rivals  and  The  School  for 
Scandal.  With  Illustrations  by  E. 
J.  SULLIVAN. 

The  Alhambra.  By  WASHINGTON 
IRVING.  With  Illustrations  by 
JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Days  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Re  - 
printed  from  the  Spectator.  With 
Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways. 
By  W.  OUTRAM  TRISTRAM.  With 
214  Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON 
and  HERBERT  RAILTON. 

Our  Village.  By  MARY  RUSSELL  MIT- 
FORD,  with  Preface  by  ANNIE 
THACKERAY  RITCHIE,  and  100  Illus- 
trations by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

Humorous  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood, 
with  Preface  by  Canon  AINGER,  and 
130  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  BROCK. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  By  WASHINGTON 
IRVING.  With  Preface  by  GEORGE 
H.  BOUGHTON,  A.R.A.,  and  50 
Illustrations. 

Old  Christmas.  From  the  Sketch-Book 
of  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Illustrated 
by  R.  CALDECOTT. 

Bracebridge  Hall.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Il- 
lustrated by  R.  CALDECOTT. 


Orimm's  Household  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  WALTER  CRANE. 

Coridon's  Song  and  Other  Verses.  With 
Preface  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON,  and  70 
Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON. 

Gulliver's  Travels.  With  Preface  by 
Sir  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  and 
loo  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  E. 
BROCK. 

£sop's  Fables.  With  Introduction  by 
JOSEPH  JACOBS.  With  300  Illustra- 
tions by  RICHARD  HEIGHWAY. 

Reynard  the  Fox.  Edited  by  JOSEPH 
JACOBS.  Illus.  by  FRANK  CALDERON. 

THE  LIFE-BOAT 

Storm  Warriors ;  or,  Life-Boat  Work 

on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  By  Rev.  JOHN 
GILMORE,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  Prize 
Edition,  zs.  6d.  Cloth  Gilt.  3-f.  6d. 
History  of  the  Life-Boat  and  its  Work. 
By  RICHARD  LEWIS,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 
Illustrated.  2nd  Ed.  Crown  8vo.  5.1. 

HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE 

Growth  and  Influence  of  Classical 
Greek  Poetry.  By  Sir  R.  C.  JEBB, 
Litt.D.,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  7J.net 

Latin  Poetry.  By  Prof.  R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
Crown  8vo.  7*.  net. 

A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Litera- 
ture. By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  MAHAFFY, 
M.A.,  D.D.  Four  parts.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  each. 

A  Companion  to  the  Iliad  for  English 
Readers.  By  WALTER  LEAF,  Litt.  D. 
Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  W. 
J.  COURTHOPE,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8vo.  los.  net  each. 

Epic  and  Romance.  By  W.  P.  KER. 
8vo.  icw.  net. 

English  Literature.  By  S.  A.  BROOKE. 
Globe  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Short  History  of  English  Literature. 
ByG.  SAINTSBURY.  Cr,  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

English  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  S.  A. 
BROOKE.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

A  History  of  Elizabethan  Literature 
(1560-1665).  By  GEORGE  SAINTS- 
BURY.  Cr.  8vo.  7-f.  6d. 
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A  History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature(i66o-i78o).  ByE. GOSSE. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  History  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature  (1780- 1895).  By  GEORGH 
SAINTSBORY.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS 

A  Short  Account  of  the  History  of 
Mathematics.  By W.  W.  RODSE  BALL. 
Third  Edition.  Crown 8vo.  icw.  net. 

Mathematical  Recreations  and  Pro- 
blems of  Past  and  Present  Times.  By 
W.  W.  ROUSE  BALL.  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Js,  net. 

MUSIC 

The  Great  Tone  Poets.  By  F.CROWEST. 

Crown  8vo.     2s-  6d. 
Music-Study  in  Germany.     From  the 

Home  Correspondence  of  AMY  FAY. 

With    a    Preface    by    Sir    GEORGE 

GROVE.     Crown  8vo.     4$.  6d. 
The  History  of  Music.     By  J.  F.  Row- 

BOTHAM.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History.  By 
F.  BUCKLAND.  4  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  each.  Cloth  Gilt.  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Beauties  of  Nature.  By  LORD 
AVEBURY  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Short  Studies  In  Nature  Knowledge. 
By  WILLIAM  GEE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Globe  8vo.  y.  6d. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.  By  W.  WARDE 
FOWLER.  Illus.  Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books. 
By  W.  WARDK  FOWLER,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Glaucua  ;  or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  By  CHAS.  KINGSLEY.  With 
coloured  illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
3J.  6d.  Presentation  Edition.  Extra 
cloth.  7s.  6d.  Prize  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
Cloth  Gilt.  3-r.  6d. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why ;  or  First 
Lessons  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children. 
By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d.  Prize 
Ed.  zs.  6d. 


Romance  of  the  Insect  World.  By 
L.  N.  BADENOCH.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  Cloth  Gilt.  $s.  6d. 

The  Malay  Archipelago ;  The  Land  of 
the  Orang  Utang  and  the  Bird  of 
Paradise.  By  ALFRED  RUSSKLL 
WALLACE.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  6*. 

Wandering's  In  South  America,  the 
North-West  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Antilles.  By  CHARLES  WATER- 
TON.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish. 
By  CANON  ATKINSON,  D.C.L.  Ex. 
Crown  8vo.  5*.  net.  Illustrated 
Edition,  12s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne.  By  GILBERT  WHITE. 
Edited  by  FRANK  BUCKLAND. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear-Tree ; 
or  Stories  of  Insect  Life.  From  VAN 
BRUYSSEL.  Edited  by  C.  M.  YONGE. 
With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways.  By  Sir 
SAMUEL  BAKER.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
i2s.  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects. 
By  L.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Round  the  Year.  Short  Nature-Studies. 
By  L.  C.  MIALL.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

The  Structure  and  Life  of  Birds.     By 

F.  W.  HEADLEY.    Extra  crown  8vo. 
Js.  6d. 

The  Cambridge  Natural  History.  Edit, 
by  S.  F.  HARMER  and  A.  E.  SHIP- 
LEY. 8vo.  Vol.  II.  WORMS,  ROTI- 
FERS, AND  POLYZOA.  ifs.  net. 
Vol.  III.  MOLLUSCS  AND  BRACHIO- 
PODS.  17.?.  net.  Vol.  V.  PERIPATUS, 
MYRIAPODS,  INSECTS.  Part  I.  17*. 
net.  Vol.  VI.  INSECTS.  Part  II. 
I7j.  net.  Vol.  VIII.  AMPHIBIA 
AND  REPTILES.  17*.  net  Vol.  IX. 
BIRDS.  17^.  net. 

Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Edited 
by  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
17^.  net. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sea- 
Weeds.  By  G.  MURRAY.  Illust. 
Crown  8vo.  7s-  6d- 

Riverside  Letters.  By  G.  D.  LESLIE, 
R.A.  Ex.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Natural  History  of  Australia.     By  F. 

G.  AFLALO.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
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Letters  to  Marco.  Being  Letters  written 
to  H.  S.  MARKS.  By  G.  D.  LESLIE, 
R.  A.  Extra  crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

Citizen  Bird.  Scenes  from  Bird  Life 
in  Plain  English.  By  M.  O.  WRIGHT 
and  E.  COUES.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Wild  Neighbours.  By  E.  INGERSOLL. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Physics. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  C.  P.  ALDOUS. 
Ex.  crown  8vo.  7s.  fxi. 

POETRY 

Arnold. — COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 
Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

—  SELECTED  POEMS.      Pott  8vo. 
2s.  (ad.  net. 

Brown. — Collected  Poems.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Burns. — POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  A.  SMITH.  2  Vols.  Fcap.  8vo. 
10?. — Complete  Works.  Edited  by 
A.  SMITH.  Globe  8vo.  31.  6d. 

Byron. — POETRY.  Chosen  and  ar- 
ranged by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Pott 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Chaucer.— COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited 
by  A.  W.  POLLARD,  H.  F.  HEATH, 
M.  H.  LIDDELL,  and  W.  S.  M'CoR 
MICK.  Crown  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

—  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.    Ed.  by 
A.  W.  POLLARD.   2vols.    Globe  8vo. 

IOS. 

Clougli.— POEMS.  With  a  Memoir. 
5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

—  SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    POEMS. 
Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Coleridge. — COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  Edited  by  J.  DYKES  CAMP- 
BELL. Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

Cowper. — POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D.  Globe 
8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

Dryden. — POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  W.  D.  CHRISTIE,  M.A.  Globe 
8vo.  3J.  6d. 

Goldsmith. — MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
Edited  by  Professor  MASSON.  Globe 
8vo.  3*.  6V. 

Hood.  — POEMS.  Edited  by  Canon  AlN- 
GER,  2  vols.  Globe  8vo.  IQJ. 

Keats.  — POETICAL  WOR  KS  .  Edited  by 
F.  T.  PALGRAVE.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 


Kingsley. — POEMS.  Crown  8vo. 
Pocket  Ed.     is.  6d. 

Lowell — COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 
With  Introduction  by  THOS. HUGHES. 
Crown  8vo.  fs.  6d. 

Milton. — POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  In 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.— The  Minor 
Poems.  Vol.  II. — Paradise  Lost. 
Vol.  III. — Paradise  Regained  and 
Samson  Agonistes.  Globe  8vo.  1 5  s. 

—  POETICAL  WORKS.      With    Intro- 
ductions by  DAVID  MASSON,  M.A., 
LL.D.     Globe  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

Pope. — POETICAL  WORKS.     Edited  by 

A.  W.  WARD,  M.A.  Gl.  8vo.  y.6d. 
Rossetti  (Christina). — POEMS.     Globe 

8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Rossetti  (Christina). — NEW  POEMS. 

Globe  8vo.     7s.  6V. 
Scott. — POETICAL  WORKS.  Ed.  by  Prof. 

F.  T.  PALGRAVE.    Gl.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 
Shakespeare. — COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  CLARK  and  W.  A. 

WRIGHT.     Globe  8vo.     35. 6V. 

—  THE  VICTORIA  EDITION.    In  3  vols. 
Comedies.       Histories.      Tragedies. 
Crown  8vo.     3-r.  6d.  each. 

Shelley. — COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  Edited  by  Prof.  DOWDEN. 
Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

—  POEMS  FROM  SHELLEY.     Selected 
and     arranged     by    STOPFORD    A. 
BROOKE.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Spenser. — COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited 
by  R.  MORRIS.  With  Memoir  by 
J.  W.  HALES,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6d. 

Tennyson. — COMPLETE  WORKS.  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  a  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

—  POETICAL  WORKS.  Pocket  Edition. 
Pott  8vo.     7*.  6d.  net. 

—  POETICAL  WORKS.    Cr.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
and  4.r.  6d. 

—  Poetical  Works.     People's  Edition. 
Twelve  Vols.     In  a  Box.      14^-.  net. 

—  MINIATURE  EDITION.    i6mo.    The 
Dramatic  Works.     Five  Vols.     In  a 
Box.     12s.  6d. 

Wordsworth. — COMPLETE  WORKS.  12 
Vols.  Globe  8vo.  5-r.  each. 

—  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  With 
Introduction    by    JOHN     MORLEY. 


Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d. 
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Wordsworth. — POEMS  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH. Selected  and  Chosen  by 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Pott  8vo. 
2s.  6d  net. 

Longer  English  Poems.  Edited  by  J. 
W.  HALES,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
Globe  8vo.  4^.  6d, 

The  English  Poets.  Selections,  with 
critical  introductions  by  various 
writers,  with  a  general  introduction 
by  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  Edited  by 
THOMAS  HUMPHRY  WARD,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I. — Chaucer  to 
Donne.  7*.  6d.  Vol.  II.— Ben 
Jonson  to  Dry  den.  Js.  6d.  Vol.  III. — 
Addison  to  Blake,  ^s.6d.  Vol.  IV.— 
Wordsworth  to  Tennyson.  8s.  6d. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  best  Songs 
and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  Selected  and  arranged 
with  Notes  by  Prof.  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 
Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

—  Second  Series.  Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
The  two  Series,  in  Box,  5^.  net. 

Golden  Treasury  Poets.  —  Arnold, 
Byron,  Cowper,  Keats,  Longfellow, 
Shelley,  Southey,  Wordsworth.  8 
vols.,  in  Box,  2is.  net. 

PROSE  FICTION 
The  April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes.    By 

author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  her  German 

Garden. "     410.     6s. 
Paladin  and  Saracen.      Stories  from 

Ariosto   by  H.  C.   HOLLWAY-CAL- 

THROP.    Illustrated  by  Mrs.  ARTHUR 

LEMON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Walks,  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits 

of  Two  Schoolboys.     By  Rev.  J.  C. 

ATKINSON.  With  Illustrations.   Prize 

Edition.    2s.  6d.   Cloth  Gilt.    3*.  6d. 
Playhours     and     Half-Holidays ;    or, 

Further  Experiences  of  Two  School- 
boys.    By  Rev.  J.    C.   ATKINSON. 

Prize  Ed.    2s.  6d.    Cloth  Gilt.  $s.  6d. 
Scenes  In  Fairyland.     By  Rev.  J.  C. 

ATKINSON.       Crown  8vo.        2s.6d. 

Cloth  Gilt.     35.  6d. 
The  Last  of  the  Giant-  Killers.    By  Rev. 

J.   C.   ATKINSON.      Prize  Edition. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3*.  6d. 
Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.     By  Sir  SAMUEL 

BAKER.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  65. 
Master  Skylark.     By   J.    BENNETT. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 


By  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

Bobbery  under  Arms. 
The  Miner's  Right. 
The  Squatter's  Dream. 
A  Colonial  Reformer. 
A  Sydney -Side  Saxon. 
Nevermore. 
A  Modern  Buccaneer. 
The  Crooked  Stick. 
The  Sealskin  Cloak. 
My  Run  Home. 
Old  Melbourne  Memories. 
Plain  Living. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this 
World  to  that  which  is  to  come.  By 
JOHNBUNYAN.  Pott  8vo.  2r  6d.  net. 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  Illustrations  by 
JOHNTENNIEL.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. — 
People's  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Through  the  Looking-Glass,  and  what 
Alice     found     there.       By     LEWIS 
CARROLL.     Illustrations    by    JOHN 
TENNIEL.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net.     Peo- 
ple's Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Olive.     By  Mrs.  CRAIK.     Crown  8vo. 
y.  6d.    Prize  Edition.    2s.  6d.    Cloth 
Gilt.     3J.  6d. 
The   Book  of   Penny  Toys.      By   M. 

DEARMER.     410.     6s. 
A  Noah's  Ark  Geography.      By    M. 

DEARMER.     Globe  410.     6s. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS.     Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  each. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist.  Prize  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Cloth  Gilt.     3-f.  6d. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  The.     Prize 
Edition,  2s.6d.  Cloth  Gilt.  y.6d. 
Barnaby  Rudge. 
Dombey  and  Son. 
Christmas  Books.     Prize  Edition. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3-r.  6d. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
David  Copperfleld. 
Bleak  House. 
American  Notes  and  Pictures  from 

Italy.  Little  Dorrit. 

Popular  Tales.  By  Miss  EDGEWORTH. 
Prize  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Cloth  Gilt.  35.  6d. 
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Lazy  Lawrence,  and  other  Stories.    By 

Miss    EDGEWORTH.       Crown    8vo. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3*.  6d. 

Revolt  of  tlie  Young  MacCorma'-lrs. 

By  V.  G.  FINNY.     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer.     By  Hon. 

J.  W.  FORTESCUE.    Pott4to.    qs.  6d. 

The  Drummer's  Coat.     By  Hon.  ].\V. 

FORTESCUE.     Pott  410.     4.?.  6,?. 
Stories  from  Lowly  Life  of  Mice,  Dogs, 
and  other  Animals.   By  C.  M.  DUPPA. 
Fcap.  410.     45.  6d. 

Undine.    By  F.  DE  LA  M.  FOUQUE.    Il- 
lustrated   by   R.    M.    M.    PITMAN. 
Extra  Crown  8vo.     6s. 
The   Brown   Ambassador.      By    Mrs. 
ERASER.   Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.    Cloth 
Gilt.     y.  6d. 
For  Peggy's  Sake.     By  Mrs.  Hohler. 

Crown  Svo.     4^.  6d. 
The  Bravest  of  them  All.     By  Mrs. 

HOHLER.     Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
By  THOMAS  HUGHES.      Crown  Svo. 
3*.  6d.  each. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.     Prize 

Edition.  2s.6d.  ClothGilt.  35.6^. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse. 

Heroes  of  Asgard.      By  A.    and   E. 

KEARY.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Beasts :  Thumb-Nail  Studies  in  Pets. 
By  W.   KENNEDY.      Prize  Edition. 
zs.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3j.  6d. 
By  CHARLES  KINOSLEY.     Crown  Svo. 
3-r.  6d.  each.    Medium  Svo.    is.  each. 
Westward  Ho  !       Hereward  the  Wake. 
Hypatia.  Yeast. 

Two  Years  Ago.     Alton  Locke. 
—  Pocket  Edition  of  CHAS.  KINGSLEY'S 
WORKS.    Pott  Svo.    is.  6d.  each  vol. 
Hypatia.    i  vol.      Poems,    i  vol. 
Alton  Locke,     i  vol. 
Westward  Ho !     2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.     2  vols. 
Hereward  the  Wake,     i  vol. 
Yeast,     i  vol. 
Water  Babies,     i  vol. 
Heroes,     i  vol. 

Complete  in  Box.  Cloth  Elegant.  2ls. 
Westward  Ho!  Illustrated  by  C.  E. 
BROCK.  2  vols.  Ex.  Cr.  Svo.  2is. 
Peacock  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3*.  6d. 
Illustrated  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Prize  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Cloth  Gilt.  35.  6a'. 


Hereward  tho  Wako.  Crown  S\o. 
3-r.  6d.  Prl'<re  Edition.  2.<.  (id. 
Cloth  Gilt.  3-r.  6d. 
The  Heroes.  Ciown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
Prize  Edition.  2s.  6d.  Cloth  Gilt. 
3-r.  6J. 

The  Water  Babies.     Cr.  Svn.     3.,-.  6</. 

Prize  Edition.     2s.  6</.      Cloth  Gilt. 

$s.  6d. 

Glaucus.     Crown  Svo.     Prize  Editic 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt,  3.r.  6,1. 
By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

The    Jungle  Book.    Illus     Crown 

Svo.     bs. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.     Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.    65. 
Soldier  Tales.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Captains  Courageous.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Stalky  and  Co.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Tales  from  Shakspeare.     By  CHARLES 
and  MARY  LAMB.     Edited  by  Rev. 
ALFRED  AINGER,  M.A.     Pott  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 
Handy  Andy.     By  S.  LOVER.     Crown 

Svo.     2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     35.  6d. 
By  Captain  MARRYAT. 

Poor  Jack.    Prize  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

Cloth  Gilt.     3*.  6d. 
Newton  Forster.     Prize   Edition, 

2s.  6,1.     Cloth  Gilt.     y.  6d. 
Masterman  Ready.    Prize  Edition, 

2s.  6<f.     Cloth  Gilt.     33.  6,/. 
Jacob    Faithful.      Prize    Edition. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3J.  6</. 
Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.      Prize 
Edition.      2s.  6d.      Cloth  Gilt. 
3J.  M. 
Snarleyyow.   Prize  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Cloth  u ilt.     $s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Francois  :   Found- 
ling,   Thief,    Juggler,    and    Fencing 
Master  during  the  French  Revolution. 
By  S.  W.  MITCHELL.    Cr.  Svo.    65. 
By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Carrots.   Prize  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
The  Tapestry  Room.     Prize  Edi- 
tion. 2s.  6d.   Cloth  Gilt.    y.  6d. 
A  Christmas  Child.    Prize  Edition. 

2s.  6d. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock.     Prize  Edition. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3-f.  6d. 
Grandmother  Dear.    Prize  Edition. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3-r.  6d. 
Us.    Prize  Edition.    2s.  bd.    Cloth 
Gilt.     3s.  6d. 
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By  Mr«.  HOULDSWORTH. 

Adventures  of  Herr  Baby.     Prize 
Edition.      2s.  6d.      Cloth  Gilt. 
S.T.  6d. 
The   House   that  Grew.      Crown 

8vo.     4*.  6</. 
flajji  Baba  of  Ispahan.     By  [.  Morier. 

Prize  Ed.  2s.  6d.  Cloth  Gi'lt.  3.?.  6d. 
Agnes  Hopetoun.    By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Prize  Ed.   2s.  6d.   Cloth  Gilt.    y.  6d. 
Tim.     A  Story  of  School  Life.     Crown 

8vo.     T>S.  6d. 
rhe   Story  of   Dick.      By    Major  G. 

PARRY.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.    Cloth 

Gilt.     3*.  6rf. 
The  Tale  of  the  Little  Twin  Dragons. 

By  S.  R.  PRAEGER.     410.     65. 
In  the  Lion's  Mouth,  the  Story  of  Two 

English  Children  in  France,  1789-93. 

By  E.G.  PRICE.   Crown  8vo.    35.6^. 

Prize  Edition.     2s.  6d.    Cloth  Gilt. 

3-r.  6d. 
The  lances  of  Lynwood.     By  C.  M. 

YONGE.     With  Illustrations  by  J.  B. 

Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d.     Prize  Ed.    2s.  6d. 

Cloth  Gilt.     3.?.  6d. 
The  Prince  and  the  Page :  a  Story  of 

the  Last  Crusade.    By  C.  M.  YONGE. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown 8vo.  ^s.6d. 

Prize  Edition.     2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt. 

3J.  6d. 
The  Little  Duke.     By  C.  M.  YONGE. 

Cr.    8vo.      3.?.    6d.      Prize   Edition, 

2s.  (>d.     Cloth  Gilt.     y.  6d. 
P's    and  Q's ;    or,    The    Question  of 

Putting   Upon :    and    Little    Lucy's 

Wonderful  Globe.    By  C.  M.  YONGE. 

With    Illustrations.      Prize   Edition. 

2s.  6d.     Cloth  Gilt.     3J.  6d. 
The  Armourer's  'Prentices.     By  C.  M. 

YONGE.    Crown  8vo.    3^-.  6d.    Prize 

Edition.    2s.  6d.    Cloth  Gilt.    3*.  6d. 

TRANSLA  TIONS 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer.     Done  into 
English  Prose  by  S.  H.  BUTCHER, 
M.A.,  and  A.  LANG,  M.A.     With  a 
Plate.     Crown  8vo.     Js.  6d.  net. 
The  Iliad  of  Homer.    Done  into  English 
Prose  by  ANDREW  LANG,   M.A. ; 
WALTER  LEAF,  Litt.  D. ;  and  ERNEST 
MYERS,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     \2s.6d. 
Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 
Translated  by  E.  S.  .VHUCKBURGH, 
M.A.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated 
into  English  by  JOHN  LLEWELYN 
DAVIES,  M.A.,  and  DAVID  JAMES 
VAUGHAN,  M.A.  PottSvo.  zs.ftd. 
net. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates. 
Being  the  Euthyphron,  Apology, 
Crito,  and  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  J.  CHURCH.  Pott  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Phaedrus,  Lysis,  and  Protagoras 
of  Plato.  A  new  and  literal  trans- 
lation. By  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.  Pott 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Theocritus,  Blon,  and  Moschus.  Ren- 
dered into  English  Prose,  with  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  by  A.  LANG,  M.A. 
Pott  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS 
The  Albert  N'Yanza,  Great  Basin  of 

the   Nile,    and   Explorations  of  the 

Nile     Sources.       By    Sir    SAMUEL 

BAKER.     With  Maps,  Illustrations, 

and  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
The  Nile  Tributaries  cf  Abyssinia,  and 

the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran 

Arabs.      By  Sir    SAMUEL   BAKER. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Ismailia.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition 

to  Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression 

of  the  Slave  Trade.     By  Sir  SAMUEL 

BAKER.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Autobiography  of  a  Seaman.    Thomas, 

Tenth    Earl   of  Dundonald.       Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa.     By 

F.  C.  SELOUS.   Illustrated.   8vo.    iSs. 
True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons.     By  Sir 

S.     BAKER.       With     Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     $s.  6d. 
Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents.      By 

A.    FORBES,    LL.D.      Crown    8vo. 

y.  6d. 
Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battles.     By 

A.    FORBES,   LL.D.      Crown    8vo. 

3*.  6d. 
Camps,  Quarters,  and  Casual  Places. 

By  A.  FORBES,  LL.D.     Ex.  Cr.  8vo. 

75.  6d. 
At  Last.     A   Christmas  in  the  West 

Indies.      By  CHARLES    KINGSLEY. 

Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
Tales    of   Old    Travel.       By  HENRY 

KINGSLEY.     Prize  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
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Wanderings  in  Unknown  Austria.    By 

R.  L.  HODGSON.    Fcap.  410.    Js.  6d. 
Travels  in  West  Africa.      By  MARY 

KINGSLEY.  Abridged  Edition.  Crown 

8vo.     TS.  6d. 
West    African    Studies.       By    MARY 

KINGSLEY.    8vo.   2i5.net.    Abridged 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     "js.  6d. 
A  Ride  through  Western  Asia.  ByCuvE 

BIGHAM.     8vo.     Ss.  6d.  net. 
A  Year  in  China.    By  CLIVE  BIGHAM. 

8vo.     Ss.  6d.  net. 
The  Attache'   at  Peking.      By  A.   B. 

FREEMAN-MITFORU,  C.B.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s. 
China.     The  Long  Lived  Empire.     By 

E.  R.  SCIDMORE.     Ex.  crown  8vo. 

Ss.  6d.  net. 
Letters  from  the  Sudan.     By  E.   F. 

KNIGHT.     8vo.     8.r.  6d.  net. 
The  Campaign  in  Tirah.     By  Col.  H. 

D.  HUTCHINSON.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 
Beast  and  Man  in  India.    By  J .  L.  KIP- 
LING.   Illust.    Ex.  cr.  8vo.    7.?.  6d. 
Voyage  of  the  "Vega"  round  Asia 

and    Europe.       By  BARON    A.    E. 

VON  NORDENSKIOLD.    Translated  by 

ALEX.   LESLIE.      Popular   Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  Devon  and 

Cornwall.       By    A.    H.    NORWAY. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.     6s. 


Highways  and  Byways  in  North  Wales. 
By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  Ex.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Donegal 
and  Antrim.  By  S.  GWYNN.  Ex. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Yorkshire. 
By  A.  H.  NORWAY.  Ex.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Normandy. 
By  P.  DEARMER.  Ex.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  East  Anglia. 

By  W.  A.  DUTT.     Ex.  cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Among   English   Hedgerows.      By  C. 

JOHNSON.     Ex.  crown  8vo.     8s.  6d. 

net. 
Along  French  Byways.  By  C.JOHNSON. 

Crown  8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 
Spanish  Highways  and  Byways.     By 

K.  L.  BATES.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
Gray  Days  and  Gold  in  England  and 

Scotland.    By  W.  WINTER.    Cr.  8vo. 

los.  6d. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone.     By  C. 

W.  WOOD.     Illustrated.     8vo.     IOT. 

net. 
The  Romance  of  Spain.      By  C.   W. 

WOOD.     Illustrated.    8vo.     IDS.  net. 


HHHE  PUBLISHERS  do  not  issue  Books  in  Leather  Bindings,  but  by  special 
A.       request  give  the  following  as  approximate  to  the  additional  amounts  charged 
by  booksellers  for  the  various  sizes  in  the  different  styles  of  binding  quoted,  includ- 
ing stamping  of  the  School  Arms.  e.g.  : — 

Baker's  "Cast  Up  by  the  Sea,"  price  6s.  in  cloth,  would  be  about  IDS.  in 
half  calf,  las.  in  tree  calf,  and  143.  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 


SIZES. 

Pott  8vo, 
Foolscap  8vo, 
Globe  8vo, 
Crown  8vo,     - 
Extra  Crown  8vo, 
Demy  8vo, 
Royal  8vo, 
Imperial  8vo, 
Super  Royal  8vo, 
Quarto,  - 


Extra  with 

Half  Calf. 

s.     D. 

3    6 


4    6 


9    c 
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Tree  Calf. 

S.        D. 

5  o 

6  o 


9 

19 


Morocco 
Gilt  Edge. 

S.        D. 

6    6 

8    o 
8    6 


Prize   Books  arranged  according  to  Price 


Book  at  £2  Net. 

Green's  History.     Illustrated.     3  Vols. 

Books  at  £1  : 12s. 

Green's  Town  Life  in  the  isth  Century.   2  vols. 
Norgate's  England  under  Angevin  Kings.    2  v. 

Book  at  £1 : 10s.  Net. 

Thompson's  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals. 

Book  at  £1 :  5s.  Net. 

Mau's  Pompeii :  Its  Life  and  Art. 
Book  at  £1 :  4s. 

Tsountas's  Mycenaean  Age. 

Books  at  £1  :  Is.  Net. 
Crawford's  Ave  Roma  Immortalis.     a  vols. 

,,          Rulers  of  the  South.     2  vols. 
Erman's  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.    Tr.  by  Tirard. 
Kingsley's  West  African  Studies. 
Lyte's  History  of  Eton  College. 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities. 

Book  at  £1 :  Is. 

Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  I    2  vols. 

Book  at  18s. 

Selous's  A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa. 

Books  at  17s.  Net. 

Banks's  Journal.     Edited  by  Hooker. 
Cambridge  Natural  History.  Vols.  II.  III.  V. 

VI.  VIII.  IX. 
Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.     2  vols. 

Books  at  16s. 

Harrison's  Mythology  of  Athens,  etc. 
Lanciani's  Ruins  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Lyte's  History  cf  Oxford. 

Book  at  15s. 

Milton's  Poems.    Edited  by  D.  Masson.    3  vols. 

Book  at  14s.  Net. 
Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.     12  vols.  in  Box. 

Book  at  14s. 

Cook's  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Books  at  12s.  6d. 

Baker's  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways. 
Freeman's  Historical  Essays.     Fourth  Series. 
,,          Federal  Government.     Ed.  by  Bury. 
Holmes'  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Homer's  Iliad.     Tr.  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers. 
Tennyson's  Dramatic  Works.     5  vols.  in  Box. 
Books  at  12s. 

Freeman's  Historical  Essays.  Third  Series. 
Kingsley.  Letters  aid  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Lightfoot's  Galatians. 

,,  Phitippians. 

,,          Colossians. 


Books  at  10s.  6d. 

Cheetham's  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Freeman's  Historical  Essays,     ist  Series. 
Hooker's  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands. 
Mahaffy's  Greek  World  under  Roman  Sway. 
Oliphant's   Jerusalem. 

„          Makers  of  Florence. 

,,          Makers  of  Venice. 
Oliphant's  Royal  Edinburgh. 

„         Makers  of  Modern  Rome. 
Pater's  Greek  Studies. 
Shakespeare.     Victoria  Edition.     3  vols. 
Westcott's  New  Testament  Canon. 

„          Introduction  to  Study  of  Gospels. 
Winter's  Gray  Days  and  Gold. 

Books  at  10s.  Net. 

Ball's  History  of  Mathematics. 

Courthope's  History  of  English  Poetry.     Vols. 

I.  and  II. 

Cromwell.     By  John  Morley. 
G-ikie's  Scenery  of  Scotland. 
Ker's  Epic  and  Romance. 
Roberts   Forty-one  Years  in  India. 
Wood's  Valley  of  the  Rhone. 
,,       Romance  of  Spain. 

Books  at  10s. 

Burns'sPoems.  Memoirs  byAlex. Smith.  2 vols. 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.     Ed.  by  Pollard. 

2  vols. 
Green's  Making  of  England.     2  vols. 

„       Conquest  of  England.     2  vols. 
Hood's  Poems.     2  vols. 

Book  at  9s. 

Mahaffy's  Social  Life  in  Greece. 

Books  at  8s.  6d.  Net. 

Bates'  Spanish  Highways. 

Bigham's  Ride  through  Western  Asia. 

,,         A  Year  in  China. 
Harrison's  The  Meaning  of  History. 
HassaU's  European  History. 
Hutchinson's  Campaign  in  Tirah. 
Johnson's  Along  French  Byways. 

,,         Among  English  Hedgerows. 
Knight's  Letters  from  the  Sudan. 
Parkman's  Oregon  Trail. 
Scidmore's  China. 
Thorpe's  Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry. 

Books  at  8s.  6d. 

Bury's  History  of  Greece. 

English  Poets.   Selections.   By  Ward.   Vol.  IV. 

Freeman's  Sketches  of  Travel. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Hamerton's  Thoughts  about  Art. 

Hutchinson's  Hints  on  Learning  to  Draw. 

Lanciani's  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Saintsbury's  Short  History  of  English  Litera- 

Shuckburgh's  History  of  Rome.  [tare. 
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Books  at  7s.  6d.  Net. 

Holmes'  History  of  Greece.     Vol.  IV. 
Homer,  Odyssey.  Trans,  by  Butcher  and  l.ang. 
Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.  (Pocket  Edition.) 

Books  at  7s.  6d. 

Aldous's  Physics. 

Arnold's  (.  omplete  Poetical  Works,     i  vol. 

Brooke's  Norman  Conquest. 

Brown's  Collected  Poems. 

Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Capes'  History  of  English  Church. 

dough's  Poems. 

Coleridge's  Poetical  Works.  By  J.D.  Campbell. 

English  Poets.     Selections.     By  Ward.     Vols. 

I.-III. 

Forbes'  Camps,  Quarters,  etc. 
Gosse's  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 
Hodgson's  Wanderings  in  Unknown  Austria. 
Hunt's  History  ot  English  Church. 
Kingsley's  Glaucus.     Presentation  Edition. 

„  Travels  in  West  Africa. 

,,  West  African  Studies. 

Kipling's  Be?st  and  Man  in  India. 
Leafs  Companion  to  the  Iliad. 
Leslie's  Letters  to  Marco 
,,       Riverside  Letters. 
Lodge's  Pioneers  of  Science. 
Lowell's  Poetical  Works.     Ed.  by  T.  Hughes. 
Maxwell  (J.  C.).  Life  of. 
Momm>en's  History  of  Rome.     Abridged. 
Murray's  Sea-Weeds. 
Rossetti's  (C.)  Poems. 

,,  New  Poems. 

Rowbotham's  History  ot  Music. 
Saintsbury's  History  of  Elizabethan  Literature. 

„  Nineteenth  Century'  Literature. 

Shelley's  Poetical  Works.     Ed.  by  j)owden. 
Tennyson's  Works.     Collected  Edition. 
Wordsworth's  Complete  Poetical  Works. 

Books  at  7s.  Net. 

Ball's  Mathematical  Recreations. 
Butcher's  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius. 
Jebb's  Growth  of  Classical  Greek  Poetry. 
Tyrrell's  I/atin  Poetry. 

Books  at  6s.  Net. 

Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

,,        Through  the  Looking-Glass. 
Holm's  History  of  Greece.  Trans.  Vols.  I.-III. 

Books  at  6s. 

Aflalo's  Natural  History  of  Australia. 
April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunes. 
Ariosto,  Stories  from. 
Avebury's  Beauties  of  Nature. 

,,         Scenery  of  Switzerland. 
Baker's  Albert  N'yanza,  Great  Basinofthe  Nile. 

„       Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  etc. 

,,       Ismailia. 

,,      Cast  up  by  the  Sea.     Illus.  by  Huard. 
Bennett's  Master  Skylark. 
Benson's  Boy- Life. 

Bernard's  (St.)  Life.     By  J.  C.  Morison. 
Bradley's  H  ghways  of  North  Wales. 
Dearmer's  Highways  in  Normandy. 
,.  Book  of  Penny  Toys. 

,.  Noah's  Ark  Geography. 

Dutt  s,  Highways  of  East  Angha. 
Founue  »  Undine.     Illustrated. 
Fowler's  Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books. 


Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Illustrated. 
Gow's  Companion  to  School  Classics. 
Gwynn's  Highways  of  Donegal. 
Headley's  Liie  and  Structure  of  Birds 
Hughes's  Allred  the  Great. 
Ingersoll's  Wild  Neighlxnirs. 
Kingsley.     Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book. 

,,         Second  Jungle  Book. 

„         Soldier  Tales. 

,,        Captains  Courageous. 
The  Day's  Work 

„         Stalky  and  Co. 
Macmillan  (Hugh),  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature. 
MahafTy's  Greek  Civilization. 
M  tail's  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects. 
Mitchell's  Adventures  of    Francois. 
Mitford's  Attache  at  Peking. 
Nordenskiold's  Voyage  of  Vega. 
Norway's  Highways  and  Byways  of  Devon 

,,          Highways  and  Byways  in  York. 
Oliphant's  Francis  of  Asstsi. 
I'raeger's  Tale  of  the  Liitle  Twin  Dragons. 
Ryle  :>  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Tarbell's  A  History  of  Greek  Art. 
Trevelyan's  Cawnpore. 
Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago. 
Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Wright  and  Coues'  Citizen  Bird. 

Books  at  5s.  Net. 

Atkinson's  Moorland  Parish. 

Golden  Treasury.     The  Two  Series.     In  Box. 

Schorlemmer's  Organic  Chemistry. 

Books  at  5s. 

Arnold's  (T.)  The  Second  Punic  War. 
Buxion's  Side  Lights  upon  Bible  History. 
Cook's  Handbook  to  the  Tate  Gallery. 
£VERSLEY  SEKIES — 

Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism.  Vols.  I.,  II.,ea. 

St.  Anselm.     By  Dean  Church. 

Church's  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Green's   History    of   the    English     People. 
8  vols. 

The  Choice  of  Books.     By  F.  Harrison. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.     By  Charles  Lamb. 

Lightfoot's  Historical  Essays. 

Miscellanies.     3  vols.     By  John  Morley. 

Expansion  of  England.     By  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley. 

Ecce  Homo.     By  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley. 

Lectures  and  Essays.     By  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley 

Essays.     By  Bishop  Wesicof . 

Wordsworth's  Works.     12  vols. 
Fowler's  City  State  ot  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Gardner's  Greek  Sculpture. 
Lewis's  History  of  the  Life- Boat. 
Miall's  Round  the  Year. 

Books  at  4s.  6d. 

Airy's  Popular  Astronomy. 

Avebury's  Wild  Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects 

,,          Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves. 
Carpenter's  Truth  in  Tale. 
Duppa's  Stories  from  Lowly  Life. 
i?ay's  Music  Study  in  Germany. 
Fortescue's  Story  of  a  Red  Deer. 
,,  The  Drummer's  Coat. 

Geikie's  Class-book  of  Geology. 
Hales's  Longer  English  Poems. 
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"Hohler's  For  Peggy's  Sake. 

„         'I  he  Bravest  of  them  All. 
M£hanVsGreekLit,(Poets).  Vol.1.  PartsI.,II. 

(Prose). Vol.  1 1".  Partsl.,11. 

each. 

Moleswonh's  The  House  that  Grew. 
Tenny. --oil's  Poetical  Works. 
Westcott's  Bible  in  Church. 

Books  at  3s.  6d. 

/Esop's  Fables.     Illustrated  by  R.  Heighways 

Atkinson's  Walks,  Talks,  Travels  and  Exploit. 

of  Two  Schoolboys. 

,,  Play  Hours  and  Half-Holidays. 

,,  Scenes  in  Fairyland. 

„  Last  of  the  Giant-Killers. 

Avebury's  The  l,se  of  Lite. 
Badenoch's  Romance  of  the  Insect  World. 
Barham's  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Brooke's  English  Literature. 
Buckland's  Curiosities    of    Natural    History. 

4  vols.    each. 
Butler's  Gordon. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Bible.    2  parts  each. 
Corbett's  Drake. 

Conrlnn's  S.ing,and  other  Verses.     Illustrated. 
Craik's  Olive. 

Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles. 
Crowest's  Great  Tone  Poets. 
Pav-  *uh  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     Illustrated. 
Dickens'  Oliver  Twist. 

,,       Christmas  Hooks. 

,,      Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales. 

,,  Lazy  Lawrence. 

Ellis's  Sketching  from  Nature.  Illustrated. 
Finny's  Revolt  of  the  Young  MacCormacks. 
Fowler  s  Tales  of  the  Birds." 

,,       A  Year  with  the  Birds. 
Foxeil's  God's  Garden. 

„        In  a  Plain  Path. 
Fraser's  The  Brown  Ambassador. 
Gaskell's  Craniord.     lllus.  by  H ugh  Thomson 
Gee's  Short  Studies  of  Nature  Knowledge. 
Gilmore's  Storm  Warriors. 
Grimm's  Household  Stories.     II.  by  W.  Crane 
Guizot's  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Gulliver's  Travels.     Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock 
Hood's  Humorous  Poems.  Illus.by  C.  E.  Brock 
Hooper's  Wellington. 
Hughes'  Livingstone. 

,,       Tom  Brown's  School-days. 
Irving's  Old  Christmas,    lllus.  by  R.  Caldecott. 
„        Bracebridge  Hall.    II.  by  R.  Caldecott. 
„       Rip  Van  Winkle.    lllus.  by  Boughton. 
,,       Alhambra.     lllus.  by  J.  Pennell. 
Keriry's  Heroes  of  Asgard. 
Kennedy's  Beasts. 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  ! 

„  Hereward  the  Wake. 

„  The  Heroes. 

,,  The  Water  Babies. 

,,  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

„  Caucus. 

,,          Tales  of  Old  Travel. 
Laughton's  Nelson. 
MacmillanMHO  The  Gate  Beautiful. 
Marryat's  Poor  Jack. 

,,          Newton  Forster. 

,,          Masterman  Ready. 


Marryat's  Jacob  Faithful. 
,,          Pirate. 
,,         Snarleyyow. 
Miguel's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
M  tford's  ( )ur  Village.     lllus.  by  H.  Thomson. 
Molesworth's  Carrots. 

„  The  Tapestry  Room. 

„  The  Christmas  Child. 

„  The  Cuckoo  Clock. 

„  Grandmother  Dear. 

Us. 

„  Herr  Baby. 

Morier's  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan. 
Oliphant's  Agnes  Hopetoun. 
Parry's  The  Story  of  Dick. 
Price's  In  the  Lion's  Mouth. 
Sheridan's  Rivals,     lllus.  by  Sullivan. 
Tristram's  Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways. 
Yonge's  Little  Duke. 

,,        Lances  of  Lymvood. 
,,        The  Armourer's  'Prentices. 
„        The  Prince  and  the  Page. 
„        P's  and  Q's. 
GLOBE  EDITIONS— in  special  binding  suitable 

for  Prizes — 

Shakespeare's  Complete  Works. 
Scott's  Poetical  Works. 
Burns's  Poetical  Works  and  Letters. 
Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Spenser's  Complete  Works. 
Dryden's  Poetical  Works. 
Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 
Milton's  Poetical  Works. 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Froissart's  Chronicles.     Ed.  by  Macaulay 
Chaucer's  Works. 
Tennyson's  Poetical  Works. 

Macmillan's  Three-and-Sixpenny 
Library. 

Boldrewood  (R.).     Robbery  under  Arms. 

The  Miner's  Right. 

The  Squatter's  I>ream. 

A  Sydney-side  Saxon. 

A  Colonial  Reformer. 

Nevermore. 

A  Modern  Buccaneer. 

Crooked  Stick. 

Sealskin  Cloak. 

My  Run  Home. 

Old  Melbourne  Memories. 

Plain  Living. 
Dick  ens  (Chas.).     Pickwick  Papers. 

Oliver  Twist. 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Dombey  and  Son. 

Christmas  Books. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 

David  Copperfield. 

Bleak  House. 

American  Notes. 

Little  Dorrit. 

Farrar(F.  W.).     Seekers  after  God. 
Forbes  (A.).     Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and  Battles. 

Souvenirs  of  some  Continents. 
Hughes  (T.)    Tom  Brown  s  School  Days. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 
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Hughes  (T.)    Scouring  of  the  White  Horse. 
Keary  (A.)  Nations  around  Israel. 
Kingsley  (C.).     Westward  Ho  ! 

Hypatia. 

Yeast. 

Alton  Locke, 

Two  Years  Ago. 
Kingsley  (C.).     Here  ward  the  Wake. 

Poems. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 

At  Last. 

Glaucus. 

Heroes. 
Yonge  (C.  M.).     The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page. 
Tim. 

Reminiscences  of  Mutiny.  By  W.  F.  Mitchell. 
True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons.  By  Sir  S.  Baker 
In  the  Lion's  Mouth.  By  E.  C.  Price. 

Books  at  2s.  6d.  Net. 

Carroll's  Alice  in  Wonderland.     People's  Edit. 

„        Through  the  Looking-Glass.     ,, 
Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 
The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,     Second  Series. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Bacon's  Essays.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 
Poems  of  Shelley.     Edited  by  S.  A.  Brooke. 
Poems  of  Wordsworth.     Edited  by  M.  Arnold. 
Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates.      Tr.  by  Church. 
A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 
A  Book  of  Worthies. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats. 
The  Republic  of  Plato.     Translated. 
Poetry  of  Byron. 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
Plato.     Phaedrus,  Lysis,  and  Protagoras. 
Selections  from  Clough's  Poems. 

Books  at  2s.  6d. 

Atkinson's  Walks,  Talks,  Travels  and  Exploits 
of  Two  Schoolboys. 

„          Play  Hours  and  Half-Holidays. 

„  Scenes  in  Fairyland. 

„  Last  of  the  Giant- Killers. 

Avebury's  Pleasures  of  Life.     Complete. 
Badenoch's  Romance  of  the  Insect  World. 
Barham's  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Buckland's    Curios'ities    of    Natural   History 

4  vols.     each. 
Butler's  Gordon. 
Corbett's  Drake. 
Craik's  Olive. 
Creasy  s  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles. 


Dickens'  Oliver  Twist. 

„        Christmas  Books. 
,,        Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Edgeworth's  Popular  Tales. 

„  Lazy  Lawrence. 

Finny's  Revolt  of  the  Young  MacCormacks 
Fowler's  Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Fraser's  The  Brown  Ambassador. 
Gilmore's  Storm  Warriors. 
Hooper's  Wellington. 
Hughes'  Livingstone. 

,,         Tom  Brown's  School-days. 
Keary 's  Heroes  of  Asgard. 
Kennedy's  Beasts. 
Kingsley 's  Westward  Ho  ! 

,,          Herexvard  the  Wake. 
,,          The  Heroes. 
„          The  Water  Babies. 
„  Glaucus. 

„          Madam  How  and  Lady  Why. 
,,          Tales  of  Old  Travel. 
Laughton's  Nelson. 
Marryat's  Poor  Jack. 

,,          Newton  Forster. 
„          Masterman  Ready. 
„          Jacob  Faithful. 
„          Pirate. 
„          Snarleyyow. 
Molesworth's  Carrots. 

„  The  Tapestry  Room. 

„  The  Christmas  Child 

„  The  Cuckoo  Clock. 

Grandmother  Dear. 
Us. 

Herr  Baby. 

Morier's  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan. 
Oliphant's  Agnes  Hopetoun. 
Parry's  The  Scory  of  Dick. 
Price's  In  the  Lion's  Mouth. 
Yonge's  Little  Duke. 

„        Lances  of  Lynwood. 
,,        The  Armourer's  'Prentices. 
„        The  Prince  and  the  Page. 
„        P's  and  Q's. 

Procter  and  Maclear's  Prayer  Book 
The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree 

Books  at  Is.  6d. 

Kingsley 's  Works  (see  page  113). 

Books  at  is. 

Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  ! 
,,          Hypatia. 
,,          Two  Years  Ago. 

Hereward  the  Wake. 

Yeast. 

Alton  Locke. 
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